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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIFTH  ISSUE. 

The  matter  contained  in  former  issues  of  this  work  has  been 
enlarged,  so  that  the  present  volume  deals  with  nearly  every 
subject  in  regard  to  which  statistics  have  hitherto  been  obtained. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Industrial  Census  an  inquiry  is  in 
progress  concerning  the  cost  of  production  in  various  indus- 
tries, the  displacement  of  labour  by  machinery,  the  employment 
of  women  and  children,  and  other  kindred  topics.  This  in- 
quiry, however,  has  not  been  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable 
an  extended  reference  being  made  to  these  subjects,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  much  interesting  information  will  be  available  for 
the  next  edition. 

It  has  been  thought  desirable  to  limit,  except  in  special 
cases,  the  period  covered  by  the  tables  to  ten  years.  Should 
more  detailed  figures  be  required  than  are  given  in  the  text, 
these  will  be  found  in  the  "  Statistical  Register."  The 
necessity  of  comparing  the  progress  of  New  South  Wales  with 
that  of  the  other  Colonies,  except  on  the  most  important 
points,  is  obviated  by  the  publication  of  "  The  Seven  Colonies 
of  Australasia,"  which  deals  with  the  Colonies  as  a  whole,  as 
well  as  with  their  individual  resources. 

In  preparing  a  work  of  this  kind  a  difficulty  is  always 
experienced  in  making  the  information  it  contains  interesting 
to  persons  outside  the  Colony  who  are  not  concerned  about  the 
details  of  local  affairs,  and  at  the  same  time  to  those  living  in 
the  Colony  who  require  such  details.  It  is  believed  that  in 
the  present  instance  the  difficulty  has  been  fairly  met.  Every 
care  has  been  taken  to  correct  such  errors  as  may  have  passed 
through  previous  editions,  and  to  keep  this  issue  free  from 
them.  If,  however,  any  such  .should  be  discovered,  it  would 
be  deemed  a  favour  if  their  nature  and  position  were  pointed 
out. 

Sydney,  zs^th  November,  1891. 
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Historical  Sketch. 

HE  Columbus  of  Australia  was  undoubtedly  Don  Podro  Fer-  Expuditioooi 

IH;  ijuiros. 

nandez  de  Quiros,  a  Spanish  uoblemaa  and  navigator,  who 
tailed  ill  160G  from  Unia,  in  Peru,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
discovering  a  aouthem  continont,  in  thct  nxlstoncn  of  which  he  had 
repeatedly  expressed  his  conlideiib  belief.  Like  Coluuibus,  he 
£u1m1  to  sight  the  main  land,  bat  having  succeeded  in  reaching  a 
coast  that  stretched  for  a  great  distanco  north  and  south,  he  mis- 
took it  for  the  continent  in  search  of  which  he  had  come,  und 
tiamed  the  land  Australia  del  Ksplritu  Santo.  This  was  one  of 
Uic  islands  of  the  New  Hebrides  group,  still  known  as  Espiritu 
Suitow  Bickness  and  discontent  led  to  a  mutiny  on  De  Quiros* 
Tttsel,  the  sailors  insisting  80  vehemently  on  returning  to  Peru, 
that  the  Adtoirai  was  forced  to  abandon  the  furtlier  prosecution  of 
his  discoveries.  In  couipauy  with  De  Quiros  was  Liiiz  Vaez  de 
Torres,  in  command  of  another  ship,  named  the  Almirante,  who 
after  parting  company  with  Do  Quiros,  discovered  that  Espiritu 
Santo  was  only  an  island.  Torres,  being  afterwards  forced  to  bear 
op  for  the  Philippines  for  the  purpose  of  refitting,  discovered  and 
•ailed  through  the  strait  which  now  beans  his  name,  and  even 
nghted  Cape  York,  which  he  supposed  to  be  only  another  of  the 
nuuiy  Biuoll  islands  abounding  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Prior  to  the  expedition  from  Lima,  it  is  ]M>ssiblc  this  continent  Em-Umi  chaxu 
was  Tiaited  by  navigators,  the  records  of  whose  voyages  have  not 
been  trauHnnttei]  to  us.  The  chart  of  ^fareo  Polo  would  favour 
tbe  BQpjiosition  tliat  the  exiHteuco  of  a  great  south  land  was 
knowD  to  the  Chinese ;  and,  though  the  cliunxs  of  De  Gonnevillo 
to  have  discovered  Australia  as  early  a.s  1504  arc  not  tenable, 
cliarU  bearing  the  date  of  1042  exist  whereon  is  marked  an 
nttensive  territory  to  which  the  name  of  Great  Java  was  given, 
aatl  which  might  have  been  intended  to  represent  the  north-west 
ooasi  of  Australia.  But  however  valid  these  claims  maybe  the  merit 
ef  Ihe  Spaniard  is  no  wise  lessened.     It  is  certain  that  previous 
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navigators  endoAroarcd  to  conceal  their  discoveries,  and  no  really 
authentic  rficords  remain  to  hIiow  how  ^ur  those  diaooveries  extended. 

About  the  time-of  De  Quiroa'  voyage  the  Dutch  sent  out  an  expe- 
dition from  Bantam  in  a  small  vessel  callerl  llio  Duyfhen,  which 
discovered  the  GuU  of  Car{>entAria.  Some  of  the  crew  landed,  and 
are  believed  to  have  been  the  tirst  Europeans  who  trod  the  sliore  of 
Australia.  Being  att-aclced  by  tlio  nativra  they  wore  forced  to 
abandon  any  attempt  to  explore  the  country ;  aud  after  naming 
the  place  Cape  Keerweer,  or  Turn-again,'  tliey  departed,  apparently 
in  tolal  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  they  had  landed  on  the  northern 
shoiv  of  a  great  continent  Other  Dutch  adventurei's  discovered, 
during  the  following  twenty  years,  various  parta  of  the  coaat. 
Dirk  Hartog,  in  1616,  landed  on  the  island  now  bearing  his  name. 
Jan  Carstenn,  in  conimnnd  of  the  yachts  Pera  and  Andiem, 
in  1623  sailed  along  the  northern  shores,  for  a  long  time  called 
Arnhem's  land.  About  the  same  time  anotlier  Dutcliman,  Captain 
Edel,  expIon?d  tlie  greater  part  of  the  westpm  coast.  In  1622  a 
Dutch  vessel,  the  Loeuwin,  coasted  along  the  south-west  ahore, 
from  tlie  cape  which  has  been  named  after  lier,  to  King  George's 
Sound  ;  and  in  1 627  Peter  Nuyts  discovered  the  Great  Australian 
Bight  Other  Dutch  explorem  were  Pelsart,  who  wok  uliipwrccked 
on  Houtman'a  Abrolhos  in  162?,  and  Tasman,  the  discoverer  of 
Tasmania  and  New  Zealand. 

Dampier,  an  English  buccaneer  and  discoverer,  also  explored 
the  west  coast,  from  Shark  Bay  to  Dampier'a  Archipelago,  and  the 
northwest  coast,  ns  far  as  Boobnck  Bay,  a  distance  of  about  nine 
hundi-ed  miles.  Tlita  was  in  1699,  and  he  apfiears  to  have  landed 
in  several  placea  On  his  return  he  published  an  account  of  what 
be  had  seen.  He  described  the  country  as  sterile  in  the  extreme, 
and  almost  devoid  of  animals,  the  only  one  of  any  importance 
somewliat  resembling  a  racoon,  a  strange  creature,  which  used 
only  itfl  hind  legH,  and,  insteofl  of  walking,  advanced  by  groat 
bounds,  or  leaps,  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  at  a  time.  This  is  the 
firat  notice  of  the  kangaroo  which  has  reached  us.     Dampier  also 
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ribeB  tbe  abori^nal  inlmbitanls  o£  the  north-west  coast  in 
lermit  die  reverse  of  fAvoai-aUe,  wliicli,  however,  apply  equally  to 
the  natives  of  New  South  Wales  as  first  seen  by  Captain  Cook. 
The  mention  of  this  lost  diitttnguished  man  brings  the  luurative  to 
the  period  whf>o  the  real  history  of  New  South  W&lea,  and  there- 
with tliAC  of  Aastralia,  begini^ 

Hie  gre«t  voyage  of  James  Coolc,  in  1760-70,  was  primarily  voyiMot 
unilertaken  for  tlie  purpose  of  observing  the  tran^t  of  Venus,  bat 
hitt  instructions  nlso  mention  among  its  objects  the  making  of 
farther  geographical  dlscoveriea.  The  ship  in  which  Cook  sailed 
was  a  small  vessel  of  320  tons,  carrying  twenty-two  gtms.  Origi- 
nally built  fbr  serrice  as  a  collier,  she  was  aulected  for  the  use  of 
tkfl  expedition  on  account  of  her  unusually  Htrong  construction. 
Tliift  craft  hod  been  chosen  by  Cook  hiioaolf,  and  was  renamed  the  Tbe  Eiul«voiii^ 
Bndravour,  in  alluBian  to  the  great  work  which  her  commander 
[  ^PBs  aetttng  out  to  achieve.  Mr.  Green  was  to  conduct  the  astro- 
I  ikomical  observations,  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  Hollander  were 
appointed  IwtanisUi  to  the  expedition.  After  Buccvssfully  obser\nng 
tbe  Transit  from  the  inland  of  Taliiti,  or  Otaheite,  as  Cook  wrote 
it,  ihe  Endeavour's  head  waa  turned  south,  and  then  north- 
,  beating  about  the  Pacific  in  search  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
I  great  continent,  whoite  wt^&tem  shores  had  been  so  long  known 
to  tbe  Dutch.  After  circumnavigating,  and  minutely  surveying 
New  Zealand,  Cook  stood  due  west,  and  in  tbi'ee  weeks  sighted 
the  oUffv  of  New  Hollund,  as  Australia  was  then  called. 

Tba  6nit  important  point  observed  waa  Cape  Howe,  which  was 

>  iiaiD«d  by  Cook.    Aiter  passing  and  naming  Mount  Dromedury, 

tlifl  Pigeon  House,  Point  Upright,  and  Caj»e  St.  George,  on  the  28th 

April,  1770,  Botany  Bay  waa  discovered,  which,  as  it  apppeared  to 

vtter  a  BuiUtbJe  anchorage,  the  Endeavour  entered,  and  dropped 

fsackor.     The  ship  iirought-to  opposite  a  group  of  natives,  who 

««r«  eooking  over  a  fire.     Cook  and  his  crew,  unac«)uaint4>d  with 

.  the cfaaractei-  of  the  Australian  aliorigines,  were  not  a.  little  nston- 

'JilMd  that  theoe  uativea  took  no  notice  of  them  or  their  proceedings 
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Eren  the  aplssb  of  th«  anchor  in  the  water  and  the  noise  of  the 
cable  rnnning  out  through  the  hawse-hole  in  no  way  disturbed  them 
at  their  occnpation,  or  caused  them  to  evince  the  slightest  cnrioeity. 
But  as  the  captain  of  the  Endeavour  ordered  out  the  pinnace 
and  prepared  to  hind,  the  natircs  threw  off  their  nonchalance  ;  for 
on  the  boat  approaching  the  shore  two  men,  each  armed  with  a 
bundle  of  spears,  presented  themselves  on  a  projecting  rock  and 
made  threatening  signs  to  the  strangers.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  ingenious  "wommera,"  or  throwing  stick,  which  is  peculiar 
to  Aostrftlia,  was  first  observed  on  this  occasion.  As  tliese  men 
were  evidently  determined  to  oppose  any  attempt  at  landing,  a 
raosket  was  discharged  between  them,  in  the  hope  that  they  would 
rvttb  be  frightened  by  the  noise,  but  it  produced  no  effect  beyond  causing 
one  of  them  to  drop  his  bundle  of  spears,  of  which,  however,  he 
immediately  re-possessed  himself,  and  the  two  natives  still  preserved 
the  same  menacing  attitude.  One  of  them  at  last  cast  a  stone 
towards  the  boat,  which  earned  Lira  a  charge  of  small  shot  in  the 
leg.  Nothing  daunted,  the  two  men  ran  back  into  the  bu&h,  and 
presently  returned  fumiahed  with  shields  made  of  bark,  with  which 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  firearms  of  the  crew.  The  intre- 
pidity of  these  men  is  certainly  worthy  of  passing  notice.  Unlike 
the  American  Indians,  who  supposed  Columbus  and  his  crew  to  be 
supernatural  beings,  and  their  ships  in  some  way  endowwl  with 
life,  and  who  were  thrown  into  convulsions  of  terror  by  the  Grst 
discharge  of  firearms  which  they  witnessed,  these  Australians  were 
neither  excited  to  wonder  by  the  ship  nor  overawed  by  the  sujierior 
number  and  unknown  weapons  of  the  strangers.  Cook  ejcamined 
the  bay  in  the  pinnace,  and  landed  several  times ;  but  by  no 
endeavour  could  he  induce  the  natives  to  hold  any  friendly  commu* 
nication  with  him.  Tlie  well-known  circumstance  of  the  great 
variety  of  new  plants  here  obtained,  from  which  Botnny  Hay  deri%'cs 
its  name,  should  not  be  passed  over.  Before  quitting  the  l>ay  the 
ceremony  was  performed  of  hoisting  the  Union  Jack,  first  on  the 
south  shore  and  then  near  the  north  head,  thus  taking  formal 
poaaession  of  the  territoiy  for  Uie  British  Crown. 
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After  leading  Botany  Bay  Cook  sailed  northward, 
t  named  Port  Jackson^  but,  for  kouib  uxiexptoined  reason,  forcbora 
to  enter  the  tinest  natural  harbour  in  Australia.     Bi-oken  Bay  was 
'  abo  seen,  but  tho  vpsspI  did  notcomn  to  nn  anchor  till  Moreton  Bay 
i  mclied.    Stil!  sailing  northward,  and  taking  note«,  as  he  pro- 
^oeeded,  (or  a  rough  chart  of  the  coast^  Cook  passed  over  1,300  niilea 
mithout  the  occurrence  of  any  event  worthy  of  being  chronicled, 
till  suddenly  one  night  at  1 1  o'clock  thft  water  was  found  to  i^hoal, 
without  any  ftign  of  breakers  or  land.     While  Cook  was  speculating 
on  the  cauRc  of  this  phenomenon,  and  was  in  the  act  of  ordering  out 
the  botita  to  take  soundings,  the  Endeavour  struck  heavily,  and  fell  j^j^U^^ 
^orer  80  much  that  the  guns,  spare  cables,  and  other  hna\-y  ge^ar  hati 
Co  be  at  once  thrown  overboard  to  lighten  thcsliip.    As  day  broke, 
apts  were  made  to  float  the  vessel  off"  with  thft  morning  tide ; 
,  these  were  unsuccessful.     Tlie  water  was  i-ising  so  rapidly  in 
the  hold  that  with  four  pumps  constantly  going  the  crew  could 
rbiLrdly  keep  it  in  check.     At  length  one  of  the  midshipmen  sug- 
gested the  de\'ice  of  "  fothering,''  which  Lc  had  seen  practised  iu 
tfae  West  Indies.     Tliis  con»i.sts  in  pa.ssing  a  sail,  attached  to  cords, 
onder  the  Teasel's  keel,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  suction  of  the 
,  may  draw  the  canvas  into  the  aperture,  and  thuH  partially 
1  the  vent.     This  was  performed  with  great  success,  and  the 
el  WAS  floated  off*  with  the  evening  tide.     The  land  was  soon 
mftcT  made,  near  the  moutli  of  asmall  river,  which  Cook  called  after 
the  ship,  the  '*  Elndeavour  River."     A  headland  close  by  lie  named 
C^>e  Tribulation.     The  ship  was  steered  into  the  river,  and  there 
curened  and  thoroughly  repaired.     Cook  afterwards  completed  the 
survey  of  the  east  coast,  to  which  ho  gave  the  name  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  returned  by  way  of  Torres  Straits  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  favourable  reports  brought  to  England  by  the  Endeavour  Return  of  um 
ifa  her  return,  and  the  graphic  account  of  his  voyage  published  by  ^'''"' 

'  Cook,  togetlier  with  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  had  just  lost  her 

North  American  Colonies,  by  their  succesisful  reUelliun,  turned  all 
k«yei  to  Australia,  or  Xew  Holland,  as  it  continued  to  be  called. 

The  difficulty  of  dUposing  of  their  criminal  population  was  only 
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one  of  the  causes  which  detennined  the  Government  of  the  day 
to  found  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales ;  for  it  will  become 
evident,  as  the  narrative  proceeds,  tliat  all  concerned  felt  they  were 
engaged  in  founding  a  new  home  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  for 
the  British  people,  and  that  visions  of  even  greater  progress  than 
has  yet  been  attained  filled  the  minds,  not  only  of  Viscount  Sydney 
and  Governor  Phillip,  but  also  of  many  reflecting  persons  in  tlio 
Colony  itselC  The  truth  of  this  view  is  amply  demonstrated  by 
the  testimony  of  several  contemporary  writers  ;  but  it  is  nowhere 
more  strongly  emphasized  than  in  the  lines  entitled  "The  Visit  of 
Hope  to  Sydney  Core,"  the  author  of  which  was  Darwin,  whose 
"Botanic  Garden"  ib  well  known.  The  lines  have  been  often 
quoted  ;  but  they  contain  so  distinct  a  prophecy  of  the  greatness 
to  which  the  Colony  has  attained  that  they  may  be  appropriately 
introduced  : 

Where  Sydney  Cove  her  lucid  bosom  swells, 
ConrtB  her  yoang  navies  and  the  Btonn  repels; 
High  on  a  rock  amid  the  troubled  air 
Hope  stood  sublime  and  waved  her  golden  hair, 
Calmed  with  her  rosy  smile  the  tossing  deep. 
And  with  sweet  accents  charmed  the  winds  to  sleep; 
To  each  wild  plain  she  stretched  her  snowy  hand. 
High  waving  wood  antl  sea-encircled  strand. 

*  Hear  me,*  she  cried,  '  ye  rising  realms  !  Record 

*  Time's  opening  scene  and  Truth's  unerring  word. 

*  Thert  shall  broad  streets  their  stately  walls  extend, 

*  The  circns  widen  and  the  crescent  bend ; 

'  ThfTf,  rsy'd  from  cities  o'er  the  cultured  land, 

*  Shall  bright  canals,  and  solid  roads  expand, 

'  Tktre  the  proud  arch,  Colossus-like,  bestride 

'  Yon  glittering  stream,  and  bound  the  cha6ng  tide ; 

'  Embellished  villas  crown  the  landscape  scene, 

'  Farms  wave  with  gold  and  orcharfls  blush  between. 

'  Then  shall  tall  spires,  and  dome-capped  towers  ascend, 

'  And  piers  and  qnays  their  massy  structure  blend ; 

*  While  with  each  breeze  approaching  ve^ls  glide, 
'  And  northern  treasures  dance  on  every  tide.' 
Then  ceased  the  nymph — tumultuous  echoes  roar^ 
And  joy's  loud  voice  was  heard  from  shore  to  shore — 
Her  graceful  steps  descending  pressed  the  plain. 
And  Feaoe  and  Art  and  Labour  joined  her  train. 


£IK&T  FLEET  SAILS. 


Such  worda  as  these  couWi  not  have  l>een  inspired  by  the  pnisjiect 
of  the  '*  liig  gaol  growing  atill  bigger,"  which  Bonie  foreign  writers 
&uert  WEB  &U  the  Colony  was  over  expected  to  become.  On  tho 
contrary  they  mark  the  prescience  of  those  who,  one  hundred  years 
agn,  saw  clearly  what  a  great  enter[)ii»e  whs  being  Uien  initiated. 

It  na  ia  the  eftrlv  part  of  1787  that  Viscount  Sydney,  Socrelary  ytM«ia» 
of  Strtte  for  the  ColontBii,  determined  to  pUnt  a  colony  in  New  gJI^}^ 
SouUi  Wales,  and  by  May  of  that  year  the  "  First  Fleet "  had  been 
nbled.     It  consisted  of  the  20-gun  frigate  Siritu ;  the  armed 

oder  Supply ;  three  store  ships — the  Golden  Grove,  Fishbura, 
Borrowdide  ;  and  six  tran8|>orts— the  Alexander,  Scarborough, 
Lady  Penrhyn,  Prbice  of  Wales,  FriencL-ihij*,  and  Charlotte.  Tho 
lor^st  of  theae  Teasels  tneasured  only  450  tons,  and  the  smallest 
««a  no  more  than  270  tona.  On  t>oard  of  the  six  transporta 
vera  packed  no  fewer  than  5G4  men  and  192  women,  all 
prisoners  who  had  been  sentenced  to  expatriation.  There  wero 
•bo  carried  168  marines  and  10  officers,  commJHsioned  and  uou- 
ancd.     These,  with  5  mctlicol  men,  a  few  mechanics,  and 

'  woaeOi  wives  of  marines,  together  witli  13  children,  tho  oS- 
■pring  of  the  convicto,  made  up  tlie  total  number  of  persona 
cleqmtdied  to  found  the  Colony.  Captain  Phillip,  RN.,  was 
pUred  tn  oomnuuid  of  tlie  expedition,  and  also  bore  u  contmi-ssiou 
«»  Governor  and  Captain-General  of  New  South  Wales.  Second 
in  command  was  Captain  Jolm  Hunter,  of  the  Sinus,  and  I^li*. 
David  Collins  accom[iujiied  the  expedition  as  Judge  Advocate. 

The  fleet  sailed  at  the  end  of  May,  1787,  and  after  calling  at  fjji^f ^^ 
I  Jatuiiro,  arrived  in  Botany  Bay  in  tlie  begiiinuig  of  January,  "  ^''^  n<>rt." 
178S,  A  cursory  examination  convinced  Captain  Phillip  that  a 
1  muoitable  site  for  a  new  settlement  could  hardly  have  been 
\  than  the  aLores  of  tliia  bay.  Despite  the  profusion  of  new 
phmCa  which  had  so  dclightod  Biuikn  anil  Solandcr,  the  neighbour- 
1  of  Botany  Ifay  is  by  no  means  fertile.  The  scarcity  of  good 
vaa  a  farther  disadvantage,  whitu  the  bay  itself  was  so 
ihtilow  as  to  forbid  the  shipe  approaching  the  sliore,  which  would 
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have  necessitated  the  erection  of  piers  aud  jetties  of  greot  leugth. 
It  was  besides  exposed  to  the  full  swell  of  the  Pacific,  being 
destitatc  of  Lays,  creeks,  or  coves  of  any  kind.  The  Governor 
accordingly  determined  to  explore  the  coast  in  search  of  a  more 
snitablc  site  for  the  settlement.  After  proceeding  with  thi-cc  of  the 
Iioats  about  nine  miles,  ho  found  himself  abreast  of  the  entrance 
of  Port  Jackson,  which  Cook  had  supposed  to  be  a  niero  sliallow 
iudeatation  of  the  land,  lit  for  nothing  but  u  laudiiig-|ilace  for 
boats.  Undeterred  by  this  opinion,  Phillip  rounded  tlie  South 
Head  and  soon  saw  opening  before  him  the  whole  expanse  of  one  of 
the  finest  hfirbours  in  the  world.  For  miles  to  the  west  stretched 
the  peaceful  waters  of  Port  Jackson,  which  must  have  delighted 
the  minds  of  the  explorers,  disheartened  as  tlicy  had  been  by  tlie 
appearance  and  surroundiii^^s  of  Botany  Bay.  In  place  of  the 
stunted  scrub  which  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  vegetation  of 
that  locality.  Port  Jackson  was  found  to  be  surrounded  by  a  thick 
forest  of  noble  tw;es,  which  e.xt<^iided  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
promised  au  abundant  supply  of  tinibt-r  for  building.  In  place  of 
the  open  roadstead  at  Botany  a  countless  succession  of  bays  and 
inlets  opened  on  the  astonished  gaze  of  the  hardy  navigators  as 
they  proceeded  up  the  harbour.  Deep  water  was  found  to  extend 
to  the  very  base  of  tlio  rocks,  tlius  obNiating  any  necessity  for 
expcriMve  wharves,  the  construction  of  which  must  liave  occupied 
the  little  community  for  many  months,  to  the  neglect  of  more 
immediately  pressing  wants. 

The  Governor's  choice  of  tlie  site  of  the  present  metropolis  of 
Australasia  was  determined  by  the  fact  that  an  apparently  peren- 
nial stream  of  the  purest  water  was  found  discliarging  itself  into  a 
beautiful  sandy  cove,  about  six  miles  from  the  entrance,  which  was 
named  Sydney  Cove,  in  honour  of  the  statesman  under  whose 
ausjiiccs  the  enterpriie  had  been  undertaken.  Before  finally  de- 
ciding on  this  site,  Captain  Phillip  spent  three  days  in  exploring  the 
various  bays,  but  was  confirmed  in  his  original  choice  by  the  fact  that 
no  such  stream  of  water  ha<l  been  found  elsewhere,  though  in  other 
respects  numerous  positions  equally  eligible  presented  themselves. 


rOUNUATION  OF  THE  COLONY. 


Heturaing  immftdiately  to  Botany,  preparations  were  made  for  L«p*»on»«'* 
ngiug  the  coloay  round  to  Sydney  Cove,  when  as  the  fleet  were 
standing  oat  of  the  bay  an  interesting  incident  occurred.  Two 
strange  vefwels  evidently  making  for  the  entrance  were  discerned 
in  the  offing.  Captain  Phillip  went  out  in  the  Supply  to  meet 
the  stnuigerSf  who  proved  to  be  a  French  exploring  party  under 
the  command  uf  Jeau  Fram^is  Gahiup,  Comte  de  la  P^rouse,  their 
veoB^  being  the  frigates  Astrolalic  and  Bousfcole.  After  an  inter- 
diange  of  courtesies,  the  French  were  left  to  refrebh  and  refit  in 
Botany  Bay.  They  stayed  there  till  March,  1788,  and  buried  one 
of  tlieir  company  on  shore — Father  lo  Recnveur,  of  the  Order  of 
Stt  Francis,  the  naturalist  of  the  expedition,  who  died  of  wounds 
received  in  an  encounter  with  the  natives  of  the  South  Seas.  His 
tomb  ia  still  extant  at  La  P^tousp,  near  the  north  head  of  Botany 
Bay,  where  also  a  monument  was  placed,  in  the  year  ]t>25,  to  the 
memory  of  the  commander  of  the  expedition,  who  was  shipwrecked 
ood  whose  crew  were  murdered  on  Ihc  Santa  Cruz  Islanil.s.  Tltc 
mounment  was  erected  by  3Iessrs.  De  Bougainville  and  Ducampier, 
commanding  the  French  wur  vessels,  Thetis  and  Esp^ratict?,  then 
lying  in  Port  Jackson. 

On  Captain  Phillip's  arrival  in  Sydney  Harbour,  on  tiio  nienior-  FounJaiion  oi 
oblo  36tb  January,  178S,  the  ships  anchored  in  the  Cove,  and 
inparations  were  at  once  made  for  landing  the  colonists.  The 
clearing  of  the  grount]  in  the  vicinity,  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
litUtf  stream,  wa3  commenced,  and  when  a  KufTicient  space  had 
ttnia  been  cbtained  a  flagstafT  waa  erected,  and  the  Union  Jack 
fWB  up.  After  the  firing  of  three  volleys  by  the  marinea,  the 
Gavi!rnor  read  his  commission,  and  addressed  words  of  counsel, 
wmming,  and  encoaragomcnt  to  the  prisoners,  tho  ceremony  closing 
with  general  festivity.  Aniuous  labour  succeeded  this  scene,  for 
it  waa  well  understood  that  unless  the  K(>ttlcrs  could  raise  supplies 
fior  theioaelves,  the  existence  of  tho  Colony  would  be  precarious, 
M  tJie  ston:  of  provisions  in  their  possession  was  calculated  to  last 
ODly  a  very  abort  time. 
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AccortlinRly  ground  was  cleared  at  the  head  of  Farm  Cove, 
adjoining  llie  sfittU^nietit,  and  tut  attempt  oiadn  to  raise  wlieat>  but 
tinto  liAB  sliown  that  the  soil  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Sydueii'  is  uot  tiuittKl  to  the  cultivatioo  of  this  cereal,  and  even  if  a 
good  crop  hatl  been  obtained  the  colonists  must  hare  Ktar\-fid  while 
it  was  mnturiog.  No  food  worth  mentioning  was  procured  from 
the  land,  and  the  little  community  was  on  the  brink  of  starvation, 
when  a  ship  arrived  with  another  batch  of  csolonista,  but  without 
storca.  This  brought  matters  to  a  cUmax,  whereupon  Governor 
Phillip  sent  the  Sirius  to  the  Capo  Colonj,  and  the  Supply  to 
Batavia,  to  procure  provifiions,  which,  however,  could  only  be  ob- 
tained in  insufliuicnt  quantity,  so  that  in  a  few  weeks  after  the 
return  of  Ibese  yessels  the  state  of  affairs  became  as  bad  as  beforei, 
and  starvation  again  stared  the  Colony  in  the  face.  Under  these 
circumstances,  everyone,  including  the  Governor  himself,  waa 
plioed  on  bhort  allowance,  and  even  the  sheep  and  cattle  which 
bad  been  reserved  for  breeding  piiritoftea  were  killed  for  food.  la 
this  aspect  of  affairs  the  Oovcmor  bothou£;ht  himself  of  Norfolk 
Island,  whitlier,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  had  sPiit  lieutenant 
Philip  Gidley  King,  of  the  Sirius,  to  establish  a  branch  colony. 
A  detttchraont  of  200  convicts,  with  a  guard  of  70  mariiiea,  was, 
therefore,  despatched  to  the  island.  On  arrival  they  found  that 
King  and  bis  men  had  cleared  a  considerable  portion  of  land,  and 
had  succeeded  in  raising  an  abundant  crop.  But  the  Sirius,  in 
which  the  new  detachment  sailed,  was  wrecked  on  a  reef  off  the 
island,  80  that  no  supplies  were  procured  thence  at  that  tiraa 


The  "BMMd 


When  the  prospecta  of  the  settlement  at  Sydney  Cove  had 
reached  their  gloomieat,  tlie  *'  Hecond  Fleet,"  consisting  of  three 
8tore-shipe»  arrived,  and  snatched  the  Colony  from  the  very  brink 
of  destruction  by  famine.  This  tided  over  the  difficulty,  and  so 
great  a  privation  of  food  wjis  never  again  experienced.  Fresh 
diliicultieR,  however,  beset  the  settlers  by  the  arrival  of  some  ship- 
lottds  of  immigrants,  most  of  whom  w«re  in  a  sick  and  dyin|f 
condition.     Of  1,700  men  and  women  who  had  been  embarked, 


SECOND  TLEET  AIUUVKS, 
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300  died  on  the  Toyage,  and  several  Iinndred  mora  were  found 
to  be  til  extremu  on  arrival.  In  the  luidiit  of  these  horrors  the 
Gor«nkOr*s  reaponfubilities  were  further  incrtinsed  by  the  atteinpta 
of  name  oC  the  prisoDi-ra  to  escape  from  the  Oolony.  Some  took  ^*^P<'o' 
U>  ibe  bv&b,  oUit^rs  utole  buaU  and  put  to  sea,  intending  to  reach 
UiA  Dutcli  KttlBmeata  iu  the  Indiafi  Ocean.  Paring  lut  Una  latter 
Attonpt  may  appear,  it  waa  in  one  instance  succeaafal  ;  two  men 
and  &  woman,  in  an  open  boat,  succeeded  in  reaching  Timor, 
where  tiiey  were  iniprisoniid  and  sent  buck  to  Sydney  on  the  ttrat 
opportunity.  NumcrouN  eftbrta  were  made  to  escape  from  the 
aKtlvment  by  land,  the  ignomiice  of  the  convicts  tein<f  such  that 
Uftay  inoagiuetJ  th<>y  couM  wnlk  overland  to  China,  and  not  a  few 
perirfied  in  the  buah  while  making  the  attempt. 

Goremor  PhtUip's  health  gave  way  under  the  care  and  anxieties  neiMutuw  ol 
cf  hn  oflwTf  nj)d  in  \7Q'2  he  returned  to  England,  where  iu  reward 
Corhca  vxertions  in  founding  tlio  Colony  be  received  n  pension,  and 
lUtd  At  as  advanced  age.  Major  Grose  and  Captun  Paterson, 
vSkev%  in  charge  of  the  military,  administered  theOuvernnient  till 
tb«  anivftl  of  Itia  suucpssor.  In  179A,  Captain  Hunter,  who  after 
1km  Ion  of  tho  Sinus  had  gone  to  England,  arrived  as  the  second 
Governor.  With  the  arrival  of  Governor  Hunter  B6rair8  took  a 
n*ir  tarn.  He  brought  out  a  nuniWr  of  free  settlers,  niostlr  FVni.inir 
brminie  torji ;  and  sonic  Bne  alluvial  land  having  been  discoveiYd  iiiitioua. 
m  thB  bulks  of  the  Hawkesbury,  farming  was  successfully  started, 
lad  in  a  idiort  tiiue  more  than  (>,000  acres  were  under  crops  of  wheat 
■ikl  m^ae.  The  attempts  to  introduce  cattle  wore  for  a  ttmo 
iWMiiwiWiftil,  but  in  1790  a  herd  of  60  head  was  discovered  at  the 
**  Ovvpaatorea,"  near  Camdun.  These  were  the  descendants  of 
MOM  catttfl  which  had  atrayod  from  the  settlement  several  yoars 
beflafc  Though  their  quality  was  found  to  have  deteriorated,  they 
yiiiTpJ  a  very  welcome  addition  to  the  live  stock  of  the  settle- 
m»aL  In  1600,  when  Captain  Hunter  left  the  Colony,  the  |K>pula- 
liOB  waa  over  G,000  ;  attempts  had  been  made  to  penetrate  into  the 
iaiBrkir,  but  without  sucoeis  ;  the  Hunter  River  and  its  cool  mines 


hod  been  disoovered,  ozkI  the  mines  vere  being  voriced  by  a 
detochtnent  of  prisoners ;  the  city  of  Newcastle  Lad  been  founded, 
and  the  Kew  South  Wales  CorpS|  a  iniUtarr  body  enlisted  for 
aervicc  in  the  colony  (iho  first  detachments  of  wliich  had  arrived 
in  1790),  formed  an  efficient  garrison,  and  guard  over  the  more 
refractory  prisoners.  During  GoTeruor  Huuter'a  term  of  office 
Baas  and  Flinders  minutely  examines!  the  coast  to  the  south  of 
Sydney,  in  a  small  boat  only  9  feet  over  all ;  and  the  former  dis- 
covered the  strait  which  bears  his  name,  thus  proving  Tasmania  to 
be  an  island,  and  not  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent,  as 
previously  supposed. 


rKta(.  TTie  next  Governor  was  PluHp  Gidley  King,  previously  men- 
tioned as  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Sirius,  who  was  despatched  by 
Phillip  to  found  a  settlement  on  Norfolk  Island.  Though  all 
fears  of  famine  had  now  disappeared.  Governor  King  soon  found 
himself  involved  in  difficulties  of  a  scarcely  loss  distressing  nature. 
To  exphun  these  it  will  lio  necessary  to  describe  the  constitution 
of  the  New  South  Wales  Corj>s.  This  body  had  been  specially 
raised  for  service  in  the  Colony,  the  officers  of  the  King's  regi- 
ments not  unnaturally  objecting  to  be  sent  to  such  a  far  distant 
settlement,  where  they  knew  that  they  would  tind  uo  intellectual 
occupation,  and  where  their  sole  work  would  consist  in  acting  as 
a  prison  guard,  or,  at  most,  in  making  a  few  raids,  in  alleged 
reprisals  for  the  misdeeds  of  the  illused,  and  often  sorely  provoked, 
uboriginea.  As  a  militury  guard  of  some  sort  was  necessary,  this 
corps  was  raised,  and  a  few  enterprising  spirit*) — many  of  whom 
had  never  served  before — were  induced  to  accept  commissions, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  grants  of  land  and  making  their  fur- 
tunes  in  the  Colony.  Unfoi'tunately,  the  readiest  means  to  this  end 
tfaitfMta.  wa.s  found  in  the  import  trade,  and  as  rum  was  in  great  request, 
the  officers  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  became  importers  of 
Lbal  spirit  in  large  quantities,  and  even  set  up  private  stills,  in 
dcBance  of  a  Government  order  to  the  contrary.  As  an  instance 
of  the  enormous  profits  made  in  this  trade,  it  may  bo  mentioned 
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that  the  retail  pHoe  of  ruiu,  on  the  arriral  of  Governor  King,  was 
£Z  per  gallon,  7s.  6d.  to  lOs.  being  the  ntmost  cost  to  the  importer. 
To  put  a  stop  to  this  state  np  thinga — in  which  the  offioials  and  suinwwBiofi  of 
rulers  of  the  Colony  were  really  doing  their  best  to  debase  those  ^q.-'""*'^* 
conuuitted  to  their  charge — a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  instnictionR 
of  the  new  Governor,  aa  follows: — "You  are  to  ord^r  and  tlirect 
that  uo  spirits  bo  landed  from  any  vessel  coming  to  Fort  Jackson 
without  your  conBcnt."  In  consequence  of  this  order,  King  pro- 
ceeded to  act  promptly,  and  when  he  left  tlie  Colony  in  1806,  he 
had  sent  away  no  less  than  69,481  ^nllons  of  spirits,  and  .?1,293 
gallons  of  wine.  Tlie  (|uan(ity  uliioh  he  allowed  to  be  lauded  was 
■old,  by  his  order,  at  various  prices,  the  maximum  not  exceeding 
10s.  per  gallon.  It  may  be  easily  imagined  what  a  storm  such 
-ngorous  proceedings  caused  among  the  importers,  and  how  embit- 
tered the  officers  of  the  New  8outh  'NVales  Corps  became  against 
the  Government. 


During  King's  time  a  serious  mutiny  occurred  among  the  <ni»  chgtlebui 
priaouorfl.  Tlie  more  tractable  of  the  convicts  were  "  assigned"  as 
$H  iiiiidi  to  the  settlers,  and  engaged  in  working  the  fanns  and 
ifoattages,  but  the  more  desjicrate  cliarocton!,  made  desjwrate  in 
many  instances  by  the  treatment  they  received,  were  worked  on 
the  roads,  in  ch&in-gangs.  A  party  of  over  300  of  these  chain-gang 
men  wan  employed  at  CastleliiU,  on  the  rond  l>etween  Parntiuatta 
aiul  Windsor.  These  mnn,  taking  advantage  of  the  small  number 
of  their  guard,  abandoned  their  work,  managed  to  remove  their 
irons,  seized  some  firearms,  and  marched  towards  the  Hawlcesbury, 
•xpecting  to  be  reinforced  by  the  men  employed  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. Major  Johnston*  second  in  uomntand  of  the  New  South 
Wsl«s  C-oriis,  pursuwl  them,  however,  witli  only  twenty  men,  and 
oo  coming  up  with  them,  charged  witli  such  precipitation  that  the 
BVtmeers  were  fain  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  beg  for  niorcy. 
Ilree  or  four  of  the  ringleaders  were  afterwards  hanged,  and  the 
rat  WW*  permitted  to  return  to  their  duty  on  undertaking  to  bo 
wtgood  conduct  for  the  future* 
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inHUtion  of  An  event  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Colonj  also  took 

wtxd-growiiu;. 

place  under  the  admioistration  of  Governor  Kiog.     This  was  the 
initiation  of   wool-growing.     John  Hacarthur,  who  had  held  a 
*  commiaaion  as  captain  in  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  procured, 

by  great  trouble  and  perseverance,  some  Spanish  merinos,  and 
having  obtained  a  grant  of  10,000  acres  of  land  across  the  Cow- 
pasture  River,  which  estate  he  named  "  Camden,"  commenced  the 
growth  of  wool  on  a  large  8cal&  In  a  shoi-t  time  his  enterprise 
showed  every  sign  of  a  successful  issue,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
Colonj  generally,  and  his  own  personal  advantage.  In  spite  of 
these  evident  signs  of  material  progress  Grovemor  King  was  so 
worn  out  with  the  conflicts  caused  by  his  endeavours  to  suppress 
the  rum  traffic,  and  in  such  constant  collision  with  the  officers  of 
the  New  South  Wales  Corps  on  that  account,  that  he  seized  the 
first  opportunity  of  leaving  the  Colony,  and  was  succeeded  in 
the  Government  in  1806,  by  William  Bligb,  ^  post-captain  in 
the  navy. 

Qovcrnor  BHgh.  Governor  Bligh  was  a  distinguished  naval  officer.  His  wonder- 
ful voyage  after  the  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty  had  caused  the  Imperial 
Government  to  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  his  conduct,  as  well 
as  his  courage  and  determination.  His  services  were  numerous, 
and  he  had  been  publicly  thanked  by  Lord  Nelson,  after  the 
bombardment  of  Copenhagen,  for  the  gallantry  and  skill  which 
be  displayed  on  that  occasion.  Hence  he  was  selected  as  a  fit 
man  to  crush  the  cHque  of  officers  engaged  in  the  rum  traffic, 
and  to  purify  official  life  in  the  Colony.  King  bad  been  only 
partially  successful  in  this  direction,  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment gave  the  strictest  injunctions  to  Captain  Bligh  to  stop  the 
trade  in  spirits.  Accordingly  in  February,  1807,  he  issued  the 
following  general  order  : — "  His  Excellency  the  Governor  laments 
to  6nd  by  his  late  visic  through  the  Colony  that  the  most  calamit- 
ous evils  have  been  produced  by  persons  bartering,  or  paying, 
spirits  for  grain  of  all  kinds,  and  the  necessaries  of  life  in  general, 
and  to  labourers  for  their  hire ;  such  proceedings  depressing  the 
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industrious  and  depriving  tht*  settlers  of  their  comforts.  In  order, 
therpforp^  to  reuiwly  these  grievous  complaintB,  and  to  relieve  the 
inliabitAnu,  vbo  lave  stiflcrcd  bj  the  tnttSc,  he  feels  it  hiti  duty 
to  pat  H  total  stop  to  this  tarter  in  future,  and  to  prohibit  the 
exchange  of  gpiritti  or  otbcr  Itquors  oa  jiaytuciit  for  grain,  animal 
fo'>l,  wearing  apparel,  or  any  other  commodity  whatsoever,  to  all 
descriptions  of  persons  in  tbe  Colony  and  its  dependenclea^ 

This  order  ia  in  itself  euQicient  to  indicate  to  what  fearful 
longUiN  tlt«  "  rum  currency  "  had  V»een  carried.  Naturally  it  would 
have  been  expected  tliat  all  i-espectable  people,  the  military  and 
ex-military  especially,  would  have  juiiied  the  Governor  heart  und 
«ouI  in  bis  efrorts  to  put  a  stop  to  the  trHltic^  and  induce  a  mom 
beallby  state  of  thin^.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case  :  and 
th(>  xtruggle  in  rtvpcMjt  to  the  illicit  trade  continued  Uirougbout 
tbtt  whole  prriod  of  filigb's  ^vernorahip. 

Other  matters  embittered  the  relations  between  the  Governor  Embtttand 

FDlfttiOfhB 

and  tbe  colonists,  and  in  these  BHgh  was  not  so  obviously  in  the  iwtwauiu» 

Ooramor  uu) 

right  aa  in  bis  attempt  to  put  down  the  isntraband  traffic  in  MiUen. 

Kpitita.     The  contest  reached  ita  climax  on  the  arrest  of  John  _ 

Maeuthur,  whose  eSbrtn  to  promote  the  growtli  of  wool  bavebeeu 

iUludcd  to.     Tfaat  gentlemaa  had  become  specially  obnoxious  to  the 

Oot-fimor ;  and  aa  he  was  also  the  chief  trader  in  Uie  community, 

be  vfti  eclccted  ns  a  scapegoat  for  tbe  sins  of  the  rest.     Matters 

vers  brought  to  a  cnisis  in  the  following  manner,  though  the 

immnliAle  cirrumttannui  of  his  proaccutton  had  no  direct  connection 

«uh  the  barter  of  spiritH.     Mr.  3IacarLhur  had  been  part  owner  of 

a  veaMcl  that  traded  to  Tahiti  for  salt  pork  and  other  articles,  for 

Ibetupply  of  tbe  Colony.     Ata  time  when  this  ve-ssel  was  lying  in 

Port  Jackson,  he  received  a  summons  from  Mr.  Atkins,  the  Judge 

Adtrix»t« — that  is,  Cliief  Justice — to  appear  before  him  to  answer 

to  a  oKnphtint  on  the  jiart  of  the  crew  of  his  vessttl  of  withholding 

from  ihcm  their  wagea,  in  consequence  uf  which  they  alleged  that 

they  bad  been  compelled  to  br^ak  through  the  jiort  regulations, 

^  coming  iiabore  without  special  order.     Mncarthur  returned  aa 
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t«l  the 

military  uAeera. 


ariBwer  in  writuig,  explanatory  of  his  conduct  in  the  matter,  bnt 
did  not  obey  the  summons  by  appearing  in  person.  Tliis  was 
construed  to  bo  aii  act  of  t-ontumaoy,  which  aomo  attributed  to  a 
feeling  of  persouul  resentment  towards  the  Governor,  engeudere<l 
by  tlie  action  of  the  latter  against  the  "  rum  currency." 

A  warrant  was  accordingly  issued  for  Macarthur'a  appreheuaioii, 
and  on  the  25th  January,  1808,  he  was  brought  before  tlie  Judge 
Advocate  and  a  military  jury  of  six,  consisting  of  officers  of  the 
New  South  Wales  Corps — such  being  at  the  time  the  composition 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Colony.  Mr.  Macarthur  objected  to 
the  Judge  Advocate  sitting  on  his  trial,  on  the  ground  that  be 
bore  him  personal  ill-feeling,  for  which  a-ssertion  it  would  appear 
that  there  was  some  foundation,  especially  as  Atkins's  adviser 
throughout  tha  whole  proceedings  vitis  one  George  Crossley,  a 
transported  attorney,  who  is  l>elieved  to  have  been  an  enemy  of 
Alacarthur.  Ite  this  as  it  may,  the  Judge  Advocate  refused  to 
abdicate  his  position,  and  the  (lox'cnior  declined  to  supersede  him, 
for  wiiiuh,  iudetsl,  he  liad  no  authority,  Atkins  having  liceu 
appoint<jd  by  the  British  Government. 

At  this  juncture  the  Governor  summoned  the  stx  ofBcers  to  bia 
presence,  to  explain  their  conduct  in  Gup|)ortlng  Macarthur's  pro- 
test and  refusing  to  sit  with  the  Judge  Advocate,  but  lliey  declined 
to  obey.  Tlie  Govenmr  also  sent  several  times  during  the  next 
day  to  Major  Johnston,  the  Commandant,  at  his  residence  at 
Annandale,  asking  him  to  confer  with  him  as  to  the  conduct  of 
his  suboniinatcs.  Tlmt  officer,  however,  declined  to  come  to  town, 
on  the  plea  of  ill-heulth.  This  was  an  evident  subterfuge,  for 
between  6  and  7  p.m.  on  the  same  day  (the  Anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Colony)  he  suddenly  made  his  appejirance  in 
the  llarrnek  Squan-,  where,  if  wo  may  believe  iiis  statement,  he 
found  everything  in  a  state  of  ferment  and  confusion,  and  hiniaelf 
beset  with  the  clamours  of  a  number  of  the  leading  inhabitants, 
civil  as  well  as  military,  calling  upon  him  to  put  the  Oovernor 
under  arrest    He  accordingly  marched  at  the  head  of  his  regiment, 
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with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying,  to  Gorenunent  House,  and  P«poiitt<m  of 
GoTpmor  Bligb  was  put  in  closo  confinement  in  Lis  own  residence. 
Johnston  thereupon  assumed  tho  Government,  hia  first  act  being 
to  suspend  the  Judge  Advocate,  the  Commissary,  the  Provost- 
manha),  the  Chaplain,  and  other  principal  officials,  and  to  ap[x)int 
otbere  to  act  in  their  place. 

^^B  Major  Jolmston  continued  to  odminiftter  the  Government  till 
^^■B  Lieutenant-Colonel  (Foveaux)  superseded  hiui,  ns  the  senior 
PHmcer  in  the  Cutony,  and  eventually  Colonel  Patcrson  came  from 
Taainauia  and  as-sumed  tlic  direction  of  otTairs.  Both  these  officers 
approved  Johnston's  proceedings,  but  the  latter  set  Bligh  at  liberty 
after  a  dRt«>ntion  of  twelve  montha,  on  condition  of  his  proceeding 
fltraight  to  England,  in  a  vessel  which  was  then  ready  to  sail. 
BlJgh  promised  to  do  so,  hut  called  at  Tasmania  on  his  way,  where 
the  uiilitiiry  authorities  attempted  to  detain  him,  hut  he  escaped 
their  hands. 

News  of  the  afiair  had  meanwhile  reached  l^lngland,  and  the 
Goremment  was  very  much  concerned  at  the  proceedings  of  the 
military,  and  Lad  de8patche<l  Lieutenant-General  Macquarie  to 
the  Colony  as  Governor.  His  instructions  were  to  reinstate 
Ooremor  Bligh  for  twenty-four  hours,  to  assume  tlie  government 
tumeelf,  and  to  send  Johnston  home  under  close  arrest,  Bligh  Johnnton  triod 
could  not  be  reinstated,  as  he  had  left  Sydney;  so  Macquarie's  nurtiat. 
first  act  was  to  arrest  Stajur  Johnston,  who  was  subsequently 
tried  by  court-martial  in  England  and  sentenced  to  be  cashiered, 
the  leniency  of  the  sentence  being  such  as  to  call  forth  special 
retmrk  from  the  Prince  Begent,  in  a  minute  appended  to  the 
proceeding^  distinctly  stating  that  it  was  not  to  be  drawn  into  a 
preoeilent.  Johnston  afterwards  returned  to  the  Colony,  and  died 
at  his  estate  at  Annandale. 

"With  the  arrival  of  Governor  Macqiiarie,  the  colony  entered  on  Arrival  ai 
A  sUge  of  decided  progress.     The  final  abolition  of  the  traffic  in  "**"'i'"'^- 
was  followed  by  a  nnu-kod  improvomenb  in  the  morals  of  the 
pulattoa     Schools  were  established,  and  the  children,  who  luwl 
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BohooUuul 

Ohunhet 

epaud. 


hitherto  grown  up  iu  total  ignorance,  were  taught  to  read  and 
write,  and  instructed  in  useful  handicrafts.  An  impetus  was  given 
to  ezploratioD,  and  the  dwellings  of  the  settlers  in  the  buah  were 
much  improved  by  the  efforts  of  the  Governor  during  the  annual 
tours  which  he  made  through  the  Colony.  Churches  and  public 
buildings  were  erected,  asylums  founded,  a^d  a  better  tone  was 
given  to  society  generally  by  the  exertions  of  this  philanthropic 
governor,  ably  seconded  by  the  endeavours  of  his  high-minded 
wife,  who  laboured  to  improve  the  condition  of  her  sex  and  the 
children  in  the  Colony.  Among  the  many  beneficial  works  under- 
taken by  Macquarie,  by  far  the  most  important  was  the  road  over 
the  Mountains,  via  Lapstone  Hill  and  Mount  Victoria,  to  Bathurst. 
After  many  attempts  to  penetrate  the  Coast  Bange,  it  had  been  at 
last  Ruccessfully  crossed  in  1813  by  Blaxland,  Wentworth,  and 
Lawson,  names  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  Colony.  Aa 
account  of  the  expedition  will  be  found  in  another  placa 
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Another  distinguishing  feature  in  Governor  Macquarie's  policy, 
which  was  almost  as  beneficial  as  bis  efforts  to  instruct  the  popu- 
lation in  religion  and  morality,  and  to  open  up  the  country,  waa 
the  favour  with  which  he  treated  the  "  emancipists,"  that  is,  those 
convicts  who  had  become  free  by  serving  out  their  sentences^ 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  majority  of  those  transported  had 
been  guilty  of  petty  offences  only,  or  of  acts  which  in  these  days 
would  scarcely  be  deemed  offences  at  all,  the  Governor's  determina- 
tion to  give  every  encouragement  in  the  way  of  official  recognition 
to  emancipists  must  be  strongly  commended.  To  transport  a  person 
for  a  petty  offence,  to  ostracise  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  to 
extend  the  social  ignominy  to  his  children  was  in  the  highest 
degree  unjust;  and  Governor  Macquarie,  as  a  humane  man,  set  his 
face  against  the  custom.  In  religious  matters  he  sliowed  a  large- 
ness of  mind,  in  advance  of  public  opinion,  by  removing,  as  far  sis 
lay  in  his  power,  the  religious  disabilities  under  which  a  large 
section  of  the  colonists  laboured.  In  1821,  after  a  longer  term  of 
office  than  has  been  allotted  to  any  Governor  either  before  or  since. 


"  L.  Mocquarie,  Esq.,"  as  he  modeatlv  styles  himself  in  the  inacrip-  oommor 
lOa  on  rhe  public  buiJdinga  he  erected — discai-dtuji^  the  prcatigo 


rhliig  to  his  aiilitnry  rank — loft  the  Colony,  to  the  regret  of  the 
sntire  populutiou,  nad  waa  sueceoded  by  Sir  Thomas  DriRbane. 


The  new  Governor  trod  in  the  8t<>p8  of  his  predecessor,  lie 
carried  on  the  work  of  exploration,  and  in  1823  despatched  Mr. 
Oxiey,  Surveyor-General,  to  survey  Moreton  Bay,  Port  Curtis, 
and  other  parts  of  the  north-eastern  coast-line.  Oxiey  discovered 
a  riTcf  debouching  into  Moreton  liay,  which  he  named  after  the 
Qorenux,  and  a  towu  wtiu  fuuiided  on  ita  banks,  also  uiuned 
Brisbane,  which  ha«  l>ecuiiie  the  capital  of  the  Colony  of  Quet^iis- 
land.  The  Murray  and  Murruuibidgee  Bivers  were  discovered 
I  afterwords  by  Hovell  an<l  Hume,  who  had  formed  au  explor- 
par^  under  the  auspices  of  the  Governor.     The  ininiigration  Fnc  inuoJcm- 

tiOQ  UUMOIMMlL  1 

of  treo  settlers  woa  much  encouraged  by  Sir  Thomas  Bnsl«Aae,  tho 
it  being  the  arrival  of  numbers  of  young  men,  many  possessing 

^eaiHtal,  who  became  squatters,  and  soon  wrought  an  important 
change  in  the  Colony,  by  causing  the  costly  Government  forms  to 
be  broken  up^  Aa  a  consequence  the  wants  of  the  community  were 
t  cheaply  and  better  supplied  by  private  enterprise.  Ceusor- 
I  of  the  pma,  which  had  been  Ktrictly  enforced  up  to  this  lime, 
was  aUiUshed  by  Governor  Brisbane,  by  proclamation  dated  15th 
ctobor,  1824.      Trial  by  jury  waa  introduced  about  tho  same  Trinl  by  juty 

^period,  by  which  the  privilege  of  being  tried  by  his  peers  waa 
extended  to  every  man ;  the  assessors  to  tlie  judge  before  that  time 
having  been  chosen  exclusively  from  of&ccrs  in  the  army.  Sir 
Francis  Forl>es,  the  first  Chit^f  Justice,  waa  mainly  instrumental 
in  introducing  thia  great  and  salutary  change  in  the  administration 
of  the  law.  The  first  normally  constituted  jury  sat  at  the  Kovem- 
htrr  Qoarter  Sessions  of  IA24.  An  Act  had  also  been  passed  by 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  in  1823,  which  conferred  another  most  im- 
partAot  privilege  on  the  Colony.  It  was  provided  that  the  Governor 
ihoold  nominate  a  Legislative  Council  of  seven  members,  by  whose 
•dvioe  he  wm  to  be  guided.     Previously  to  the  appointment  of 
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this  Coancil  the  Governor  Iiad  been  virluallj  abeolute  in 
power,  the  onlj*  check  ujmn  him  being  the  public  ojHtiion  of  the 
colonists  and  the  authority  of  ibo  British  Government,  as  repre- 
sented by  thft  SecretAiy  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Tliis  Council 
of  Seven  vas  really  the  nucleus  around  which  have  gatlierwi  our 
present  Constitution,  and  the  liberties  ve  now  posseiis.  It  was  the 
lirst  «tep,  in  which,  says  the  proverb,  all  the  diflBculty  consists ; 
and  yet  it  was  only  after  much  agitation  that  even  tills  modicum 
of  justice  was  conceded. 

The  next  Governor  was  Sir  Ralph  Darling,  who,  finding  the 
Colony  in  the  Rtafco  of  progress  above  described,  by  a  series  of 
blunders  nearly  succeeded  in  marring  the  beneficial  result  of 
the  efforts  of  his  predecessors.  Arriving  in  Sydney  in  1825,  he 
won  became  involved  in  very  serious  disputes  with  the  colonists 
and  the  presa  In  order  to  meet  the  criticisims  of  the  latter,  a 
numbfr  of  Acta  were  {msscd  by  the  Council,  which  had  the  effect 
of  stifling  obnoxious  comments  for  the  time.  One  good  result 
which  sprang  indirectly  from  these  arbitrary  acta  was  the  enlarge- 
ment, in  1828,  of  the  Legislative  Council  from  seven  to  fifteen 
tnerobers.  The  "  Bushmngiug  Act"  was  passed  by  this  Council  to 
put  down  a  previilent  nuisance — the  gangs  of  escaped  prisoners 
who  infested  the  principal  roads  end  robbed  allcomers  without 
distinction. 

ExiiionUon.  Xho  work   of  exploration  made  some  progress  in  Governor 

Darling's  time,  the  famous  journeys  of  Captain  Charles  Start 
having  been  undertaken  under  his  sanction.  Other  explorers  were 
Allan  Cunningham,  Hume,  and  George  Macleay,  son  of  Alexander 
Macleay,  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  that  day. 

m^^wmeooi  ^^  ^**  strongly  suspected  at  this  time  that  the  French  had  an 
idea  of  forming  settlements  in  Auutralia.  French  ships  constantly 
appeared  oft  the  cuast,  ostensihly  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of 
making  geographical  discoveries,  but  really,  it  was  believed,  to 
found  a  colony  in  anj-  Australian  territory  which  they  might  find 
unoccupied.   To  frustrate  this  suspected  design,  Darling  despatched 
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two  exp«Utious,  in  1826,  to  King  George's  Sound  and  to  Wcstorn 
Port,  in  which  nviglibourhood  it  wjia  suruiiaed  the  French  were 
itOTcrtng.  To  show  that  there  was  some  ground  for  these  feat-Jt, 
dumerical  as  they  may  now  at)pt'ar,  it  will  Lb  Ktiflicienk  to  quote 
th?  Governor's  instrnetions  to  the  officers  in  eliarge  of  tlie  expe* 
ditiona.  He  says  : — "  Should  you  6nd  the  French  already  in 
occQpAtion,  you  ■will,  notwithstanding,  hind  the  troops,  and  signify 
to   the   Frenchmen   that   their   continuance   with   any   view  of 

IwtoMiahing  themaclvce,  or  colonization,  will  he  considered  an 
knjostifiahle  intrusion  on  his  Britannic  Majesty's  poenesaiona."  No 
Vyeuchuieo,  liowever,  were  found  at  either  of  the  pl/Lces  named, 
Ind 


id  seltleinents  were  tlierefore  promptly  formed  at  We.st^im  Port,  yaw  iettiemeDta 
King  George's  Sound,  and  Swan  Hirer,  in  Western  Australia. 


When  Governor  Darling  left  the  Colony  Jn  1831,  much  progress 
^^Jiail  been  achieved,  in  spite  of  the  newspaper  war,  and  his  personal 
^^■npopulurity,  the  population  having  reached  over  51,000  for  the 
^^Miole  of  New  South  Wales,  while  the  value  of  the  total  ejiporta 
^K»s  X600,000. 

Thf  unpopularity  of  Governor  Darl  ing  gave  a.  fiictitious  advantage  pon-mor 
"  Buurks. 

to  his  sticceaaor,  Sir  Richard  Bourke,   even   Iwfore  hia  Bt«i'ling 

qoalitica  had  bcconio  known.    Sir  Richard  Bonrkc  may  be  &aid  to 

have  been  the  real  founder  of  our  present  free  in  sti  tut  ions,  as, 

under  his  rule,  the  foundations  of  the  Constitution  we  now  enjoy 

were  well  and  firmly  laid,  on  the  solid  hoaia  of  full  and  equal 

rights  to  all,  whatever  their  sect  or  belief,  and  whether  emancipist 

or  originally  free.     luimigranU  began  to  arrive  in  large  numbers,  ^^ 

under  a  policy  of  assisted  immigration,  which  was  then  first  com- 

■MOOBd.     The  first  vot«  in  aid  of  immigration  wa.s  made  by  the 

LcgiAliitive  Council  at  Rourke's  suggestion,  and  the  British  Govorn- 

meat  doubled  the  amount  given  by  the  Colony.    Under  that  system 

tbo  6r«t  bntchea  of  immigrants  to  arrive  were  fifty  young  women 

fran  an  orphan  school  in  Cork,  and  fifty-nine  mechanics  from 

otUnd,  whom  the  Uev.   Dr.   Lang  introduced  to  aid  him   in 

aiUing  the  Aostralian  College. 


But  the  great  achievement  of  8ir  Richard  Bourke's  reign  waa 
the  establishment  of  religious  ci^iiality,  and  the  breaking  up  of 
tlie  moaopoly  of  Government  aiO  enjoyed  hy  one  communion.  For 
htfl  services  in  the  canttR  of  lil>erty,  in  ih'xH  and  other  in»Lanrcii,  a 
movement  was  sot  on  foot  after  his  departure — which  took  place  in 
1837,  twelve  months  after  the  passing  of  the  Church  Aot-^to  erect 
a  Btatuo  of  him  in  Sydney.  Mr.  Wcstmacott  was  comminstoned  to 
design  a  figure  of  Sir  Richard  in  bronzt^,  wJiich,  together  with  a 
granite  pedestal,  arrived  in  Sydney  in  1842.  lb  was  erected  where 
it  now  stands,  at  the  Macquarie'street  entrance  to  the  Domain, 
opposite  to  the  Public  Library,  and  was  unveiled  on  the  llth 
April,  1842.  A  general  holiday  waei  proclaimed  on  the  occasion, 
imd  the  assemblage  was  the  most  numerous  which  liad  up  to  that 
nor  Gin*  time  gathered,  for  any  purpose,  in  the  metropolis.  The  succeeding 
Governor,  Sir  George  Gipps,  delivered  a  speech,  laudatory  of  his 
predeoeswr,  in  whoeo  steps  he  said  he  was  resolved  to  tread.  This 
wiia  the  first  statue  ever  set  up  in  Australia.  It  was  no  more  than 
a  fitting  tribute  to  the  virtues  of  the  Governor,  and  serves  even 
now  as  a  reminder  of  the  new  order  of  things  which  he  introduced. 

Free  grants  of  land  were  abolifthed  at  this  time.  AW  land  in  the 
Rottled  districts  was  put  up  to  auction  at  an  upset  price  of  5b.  per 
acre,  except  in  the  Port  Phillip  district,  whei-e  ill  per  acre  was 
fixed  an  the  lowrsit  price,  on  account  of  the  fitnes.s  of  the  land  for 
agriculture.  Beyond  the  settled  districts  the  runs  of  the  squatters, 
whone  boundaries  had  hitln^rto  been  nndpfinfd,  were  marked  out, 
and  a  small  rt^it  charged,  in  return  for  a  partial  fixity  of  tenure, 
the  squatters  having  previously  been  liable  to  be  turned  out  at 
any  time. 


BIrTbmnu 


The  famouH  expeditions  of  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  who  hod 
succeeded  Oxley  as  Sun*eyor-General,  were  undertAken  during 
Bourke's  trnure  of  office.  The  first  was  to  the  north,  aa  far  as 
Liverpool  Plains ;  in  the  second,  the  country  between  the  Bogan 
oud  the  Mnixjuarie  was  surveyed  ;  and  in  the  third,  the  course  of 
the  Darling  was  traced,  from  ita  source  to  its  junction  with  the 


TRAXSPORTATIOX  A-BOLISHED. 


UormT.  In  the  fourLh,  Mitcliell  discovered  the  rich  lands  of 
Victoria,  which  so  enraptiim]  him  that  he  named  the  country 
AoBtralia  FaUx. 


4 


The  reign  of  Sir  George  Gipps  was  marked  by  the  alwlition  of  ^^j^Ekl***"" 
tranvportutioa  The  ayfitem  o£  assigning  convicts  as  servants  to 
the  settlors  had  ceaaed  in  1838,  and  transportation  itself  was 
aboliahed  by  an  Ordt-r  in  Cjuncil  in  1840,  though  An  attempt  was 
made  to  revive  it  nine  yi-ara  htter,  an  accounl  of  which  will  be 
givea  in  due  course.  For  many  years  previous  to  its  abolition, 
the  system  n{  transportation  waa  viewc<[  with  great  disfavour  by 
th«  cotonistH,  and  a  powerful  league  woa  fornietl  an  early  a8  1830, 
to  bring  about  its  cessation.  Dai-ing  the  fifty-tlirec  years  when 
Kew  South  Wales  was  open  to  receive  British  prisoners,  the 
number  of  convicts  sent  to  Sydney  was  83,*J90,  of  whom  70,928 
vere  males  and  ltI,3G'i  females.  At  the  census  of  March,  1841, 
Ui«ro  were  in  the  colony  16,243  persons,  14,718  males  and  3,530 
females,  originally  bond,  but  free  by  serntude  or  emancipation — 
and  24,489  persons,  2l,3G7  males  and  3,122  femalcjt,  whoac  period 
of  Bervitude  had  not  expired.  Tt  would  therefore  appear  that  out 
of  the  total  number  of  convicta  sent  to  the  Colony,  43,737 
ranuned  at  the  almlttion  of  the  syntem  of  tranRjKJrtation,  M'hile 
•40,553  had  either  been  removed  by  death  or  had  left  the  settlement. 


The  ffruul  event  of  Governor  Ginps's  time  was  undoubtedly  the  LoirtitaUv* 
introduction  of  a  new   Constitution,  by  the  establishment  of  a  NUbibh«d 
I^cgiilatire  Council  composed  of  tliirty-six  members,  twt^lve  nomi- 
luited  by  the  Crown,  and  the  remainder  elected  by  those  who  were 
placed  on  the  electoral  roll,  a  small  property  qualification  being 
nvpaired.     The  new  Council  met  on  Jst  Atigust,  1843. 

A  grent  commercial  criflis  followed  soon  after  the  introduction  Commerdal 
of  th«  new  Constitution,  so  that  the  subjpct  of  paramount  jmport- 
aho*  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  was  the 
tiouicial  condition  of  the  Colony.  The  cessation  ot  transportation 
kad,  of  cour«e,  caused  the  withdrawal  of  laigo  sums  of  British 
moswy,  which  uscfl  to  he  spent  on  public  works  and  in  maintaining 
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the  prison  establishments,  and  the  military  necessary  to  guard 
them ;  and  much  distress  'was  also  caused  by  an  unwise  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government  with  the  land 
laws.  The  price  of  sheep  fell  in  the  most  alarming  manner,  Is. 
per  head  being  a  common  price.  Mr.  O'Brien,  who  occupied  a 
run  in  the  Yass  District,  at  length  hit  upon  the  happy  idea  of 
boiling  down  sheep  for  tallow,  for  which  at  the  time  there  was  a 
good  market  in  Europe';  and  the  price  of  sheep  was  thus  raised  to 
3s.  or  4s.  a  head,  five  shillings'  or  six  shillings'  worth  of  tallow  being 
obtainable  by  the  process  of  boiling-down.  The  meat-canning 
Industry  was  started  at  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Sizar  Elliott, 
of  Charlotte-place,  Sydney,  but  was  not  financially  a  success, 
although  the  preserved  meats,  it  is  said,  were  of  excellent  quality. 


ThsBuikof 

Amtnlia 

hottaey. 


The  Legislative  Council,  imagining  that  the  very  existence  of 
the  Colony  was  threatened  by  the  prevailing  state  of  things,  sought 
to  "  avert  ruin  " — to  use  their  own  expression — by  "  pledging  the 
public  credit,"  but  the  Governor  refused  the  Royal  assent  to  the 
Bill  passed  for  that  purpose.  It  was  then  proposed  to  issue  Trea- 
sury Bills,  but  the  Council  would  not  entertain  the  idea.  The 
failure  of  the  Bank  of  Australia,  the  liability  of  whose  diare- 
holders  was  unlimited,  brought  affairs  to  a  crisis,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  relieve  the  shareholders  of  their  liability  by  a  Bill 
empowering  the  bank  to  dispose  of  its  assets  by  a  public  lottery. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  defend  lotteries  in  general,  but  it  was 
contended  that  if  the  goods  of  proprietors  of  the  bank  were 
seized  under  executions,  the  bailiff  would  be  seen  in  possession  of 
one  house  in  ten  in  Sydney,  and  that  the  result  would  be  a  panic, 
wh'sh  would  annihilate  the  value  of  property.  Under  pressure  of 
such  an  argument  as  this  the  "  Lottery  Bill "  passed,  but  was 
disallowed  by  the  British  authorities.  The  necessity  of  the  case 
was  so  urgent,  however,  that  the  lottery  took  place,  and  was  suc- 
cessfully completed  before  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  could 
interfere  to  prevent  it.  Desperate  diseases  require  desperate 
remedies,  and  the  lottery  was,  no  doubt,  in  the  main  beneficiaL 


ATTEMPT  TO  HEYIVE  TttANSPOKTATIOS 

The  first  a;ntntion  for  tho  formation  of  the  Port  Phillip  district,  srpumUnn  at 

PortPbOliu 
into  a  Bcparato  colony,  took  place  towards  tho  close  of  Governor 

Gipps'a  admiaisiration,  and  the  ciniras  of  tlie  trans-Murray  nsi- 
dests  to  govern  thcuiselves  were  aUy  advocated  by  Dr.  Lang,  one  of 
the  six  memlwrs  returned  by  the  district  since  known  as  the  Colony 
of  Victoria.  Tlie  entire  population  of  what  is  now  New  South 
Wales,  Tictori/i,  and  Queensland  did  not,  at  that  period,  exceed 
150.000,  of  which  the  Port  Phillip  district  contributed  only  30,000. 
Their  distance  from  the  seat  of  Government,  nt^vvrtheless,  justified 
the  demand  of  tho  Victorians  for  separation,  which  was  conceded 
m  1851,  to  tlieir  great  pcriiiaiient  benefit.  A  fnw  years  sub- 
sequently, on  the  1st  Decemlwr,  1859,  New  South  Wales  waa 
again  dismembered,  losing  iui  northern  province,  which  waa  con- 
fdtuted  a  seporato  colony,  under  the  name  of  Queensland. 

Sir  Oeorge  Qippa  waa  succeeded  as  Qovemor  by  Sir  Charles  fiovrmor 
Aogovtoa  Fitzroy,  in  whose  tenure  of  office  occurred  several  of 
the  most  important  eventa  in  the  history  of  Australia.  Thesej  in 
tin  tH*der  of  their  happening,  wore  tlie  tinnl  abolition  of  trans- 
portation in  1849 ;  the  separation  of  Victoria  in  ISr*!  ;  the  dia- 
COTciy  of  gold  in  tho  same  year,  and  the  establishment  of  Hcspon* 
iibkt  Government  in  1865-6, 

Prisoners  had  ceased  to  be  sent  to  Ifew  South  Wales  in  IS40,  Attompc 

tu  revlvo 

bat  owing  to  the  great  depression  of  trade  which  prevailed  during  i«wi»i>arutioiL 
the  rale  nf  Governor  Gipps,  station  properties,  in  1841',  so  depre- 
(saied  in  value  as  to  threaten  niin  to  their  holders.  Many  of  the 
MjnatttfrB  thought  that  a  re\-iral  of  the  system  of  assigned  servanta 
would  be  beneticiid  to  their  interests,  and,  as  it  happened,  the 
Imperial  Government  wishml  at  that  time  to  possess  once  more  a 
lar;gB  |ienn]  colony.  Two  powerful  interests  therefore  were  allied 
bi  an  vffort  to  reestablish  transportation,  and  the  system  of 
aangord  Bor\'anU.  To  meet  this  threatening  combination,  a  num- 
ber of  public  mcrtings  were  held  in  Sydney  under  the  auspices  of 
the  An ti- transportation  League,  and  an  overwhelming  expression 
of  popalor  opinion,  most  vehemently  advcrso  to  the  schomej  was 
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Aitonptto        fftven  ;   ncvei-thcless  the  BritiBh  Government^  under  the  advice 

revLrt  Ituui* 

purtetion.  of  Sir   Charles   Kitzroy,  jirrBiBtcd   in   their  eudcavonre  to  force 

prutonera  upon  the  uuwillinj;;  inhnltilants  of  the  Colony,     Several 

filiip-IoadN  of  convicts  were  accordingly  sent  out,  and  an  attempt 

was  made  to  land  them  in  the  tirst  iDstance  at  the  nev  setLlemexit 

aX  Port  riiilHp,  now  the  City  of  Melbourne.     The  settlers  there, 

however,  would  not  tolerate  the  proceeding,  whereupon  the  »btps 

were  compelled  to  leave   for  Sydney  and    Moreton   Bay,   now 

Briiibane^     One  of  the  vesBels,  named  the  }Ta.sliemy,  cast  anchor 

in  Port  Jackaon,  and  there  immediately  ensued  a  seriotiB  contest 

between  the  inhabitants  and  the  Execulive,     Immediately  on  the 

fact   becoming  publicly   known  that  the   Hasliemy   w*aB  off  the 

Heads  with  convicts  on  board,  the  people  of  the  metropolis  were 

ladiod  into  a  fever  of  excitement,  and  a  great  public  meeting  waa 

forthwith  convened  to  consider  what  steps   should  bo  taken  in 

this  pressing  emergency,  as  it  then  was  universally  considered. 

Umifaiir  ot  «ni-  Til©  re«ult  was  that  the  Government  saw  St  to  forbid  the  landine 

vkte  lorbiddeo.  •  " 

of  tlie  prisoners  at  that  time^  not  caring  to  face  the  obloquy  and 
public  indignation  which  the  adoption  of  any  other  course  would 
certainly  have  brought  ui»on  them.  As,  however,  tho  Hashemy 
could  not  be  Bent  back,  and  as  her  prisoners  could  not  permanently 
remain  on  board,  a  contpromise  was  entered  into.  The  prisoners 
were  removed  from  the  ship,  and  a  large  batch  sent  lo  Moreton 
Bay,  in  order  that  the  settlers  in  that  district  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  hiring  them.  Tho  remainder  wore  allowed  to  be 
assigned  to  various  pentons  in  the  Colony,  though  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  men  should  not  be  landed  in  Sydney,  nor  etnplqyed  in 
the  ooanty  of  Cumlwrland. 

The  Legislative  Council  afterwards  proceeded  to  take  action  in 
the  mutter,  and  a  resolution  was  propose*!,  to  the  efft-ct  "  that  an 
address  l>e  presented  to  Her  MajeHty,  praying  that  the  Order  in 
Council  which  declared  New  South  Wales  a  Colony  to  which 
convicts  might  be  sent  be  at  once  revoked.*'  The  adjournment  of 
the  Council  waa,  however,  agreed  to  beforo  the  motion  could  be 
put.     In  cousequeuoo  of  tliis  partial  shelving  of  the  qnestion  an 
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OTQrwh«lminif  public   meetinff  vras  b«M,   whicb   petitioned   thfl  Aaa-imntporta. 

»    •  °  '  '  tfou  me**'-— 

Oomcil  to  use  its  ntmost  endi>&vours  to  prevent  tlie  revival  of 

tnuuportation  in  nny  form.     Tlie  petition  in   a  short  time  wns 

signed  by  over  35,000  persons  (more  than  two-thinie  of  the  popa- 

btioa.  of  the  metropolis).    There  was  no  resisting  this  manifestAtion 

of  public  opinion,  and  the  pro-transportation  members  temporarily 

viUulrew  from  the  Council,  whcr*^upon  the  motion  just  ittated 


I  mrriod  unanimoutity,  and  tlra  address  to  the  Queen  was  accord-  Final  Rholttkm 
logiy  transnn'tted.  The  Order  in  Council  was  revoketl,  and  trans-  Uoa. 
portation  to  New  South  Wales  was  thus,  after  many  years  of 
„  fretful  Agitation,  absolutely  and  finally  aboUsJieil.  The  discovery 
Hppi  gold,  vhich  shortly  followed,  Rave  a  new  impetus  to  Australian 
•ociety,  and  \tj  developing  the  industry  and  wealth  of  the  country 
rmdwred  a  return  to  the  **  prison  times"  for  ever  imjxwfdble. 

The  discovery  of  gold,  in  1851,  was  by  far  tlie  most  imriortant  Pi^wweryof 
incident  which  had  yet  occurred  in  the  annals  of  the  country. 
Ad  account  of  that  remarkable  event  will  be  found  in  its  proper 
place,  but  a  few  remarlu  arc  here  called  for  us  to  the  historical 
bearing  of  tlie  great  discovery.  Fur  many  years  previous  to  1831 
H  waa  known  that  small  quantities  of  gold  had  been  found  in 
tlie  batburst  district^  and  a  colonist  offered,  during  the  adDiinis- 
Iffstiouof  Sir  George  Oipps,  to  condoct  the  (jJovernment  surveyors 
to  a  spot  where  be  said  gold  existed  in  payable  quantities.  The 
pmject  was,  however,  discouraged.  The  Colony  was  enjoying  st 
lh«  lime  a  period  of  great  prosperity,  the  depression  of  previous 
yam  having  been  sucoessfully  tided  over ;  and  it  was  probably 
thought  unwlvisablo  by  the  authorities  to  disturb  the  settled 
{advBttlea  of  the  Colony,  by  the  incitement  to  speculation  which 
tte  gold  Cerer  would  generate. 

A  iWv  yesn  passed  away,  and  the  recollection  of  the  soppoeed  Gold  rorar 
gold  diaooveries  was  still  fresh  in  men's  minds.     The  proRperons 
day*  with    which   Governor  Oijips's  admiuiatration  cloned   gave 
filaeB  lo  leas  fortunate  times.     Wages  were  low  and  work  sctirce, 
vhcD  Mddsniy  the  tale  of  the  gold  discovery  was  on  every  tongue. 
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lu  tlie  early  part  of  1851  nuggets  began  to  arrive  iu  Sydney. 
Tlicy  hat]  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  BaUuirst,  and  their  inspec- 
tion by  the  public  raise<l  a  wave  of  excitement,  wliich  affected  all 
ulaHieB.  It  is  not  sur^jrising  tlmt  the  possibility  of  ainasaing  n 
fortune  in  a  few  months — which  seemed  indiBputa)»le  from  the 
presence  of  so  many  specimens  of  gold — should  have  induced 
hundreds  o£  people  of  all  ranks  to  abandon  their  employments, 
and  set  out  for  BathursL  Nor  could  news  of  sucli  a  nature  he 
confined  within  the  Colony,  and  before  many  months  had  ela[»tcd, 
the  presence  of  gold  in  Australia  was  known  all  over  the  world. 
Then  followe<l  a  mighty  rush,  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  of 
the  most  enterprising  spirits,  and  those  physically  tlie  most  capablo 
of  enduring  the  unknown  hardships  before  them,  a  circumstance  on 
which  Australbius  iu  the  future  will  have  occasion  to  congratulate 
tliemselves,  for  the  splendid  physique  of  the  early  colonists,  already 
manifested  in  their  sons  and  daughters,  must  undoubtedly  become 
the  inheritance  of  succeeding  generations. 

Tlie  effect  produced  on  society  by  this  most  fortunate  discover)-, 
wa.s  unpleasant  enough  at  lirst.  Statious  throughout  the  Colony 
were  left  without  hands,  and  all  ordinary  occupations  were 
threatened  with  extinction,  in  consefjuence  of  the  general  exodua 
to  the  gold-ticlds.  The  squatters  even  petitione<l  the  Government 
asking  that  martial  law  might  be  proclaimed,  and  »U  goldnUgging 
peremptorily  prohibited,  in  ordrr  that  the  regular  industrial  pur- 
Buitti  of  the  country  should  not  he  interfered  with.  Tlie  Governor 
however,  refused  to  accede  to  this  manifestly  absurd  request.  So 
great  a  change  in  the  circumstances  of  tiie  country  as  that 
wrought  within  so  short  a  timo  by  the  gold  discovery,  could  not 
fail  to  affect  many  persons  prejudicially.  But  after  a  few  years,  ^ 
aHaira  resumed  their  normal  course,  and  gold-mining  found  ita  ^M 
level  as  one  o£  the  ordinary  industries  of  the  country.  The 
great  and  permanent  boneiit  wliicfi  resulted  from  the  influx  of  au 
enterprising  {wpulation,  the  increaso  of  wealth,  and  the  conse- 
quent development  of  many  otiier  industries  cannot  be  overrated, 
liolhing,  since  the  introduction  of  wool-gro«ing,  has  tended  to 
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(Jerelop  its  reaouroee  ami  to  make  so  widely  known  the  great 
ailTmntages  which  Australia  ofl'ers  to  tbo  overcrowded  populations 
of  the  OM  Wo r hi,  08  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1851.  Since  that 
en  tht!  coiintiy's  prngress  has  buen  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and 
Aoatralia,  which  was  beforo  regarded  merely  as  a  Iaf  ofl*  depen- 
dency of  Great  Britain,  now  takes  a  place  amongst  the  nattous  of 
the  world,  nrul  is  in  a  fair  way  of  reaUz!n<^  the  prophetic  visions  of 
future  greatnfss  which  inspired  its  found(!n%. 

The  series  of  events  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  RcBponsible  Events  p«r«]. 

,  ,  ii:);  K<;»|iu!i»lWe 

Ooveminent  still  reumms  to  be  touched  upon.  « ith  a  narrative  of  coveramwit. 
Iheoe,  and  an  account  of  the  actual  inauguration  of  representative 
institutions  ^that  ia,  with  the  political  occurrences  of  1855 — this 
narrative  will  litly  close.  All  occurrences  since  that  period  have 
been  treated  as  far  as  possible  as  matters  of  statistics,  and  will  be 
found  in  ihcir  places  in  other  parts  of  this  volume. 

For  several  years  before  the  discoverv*  of  cold  there  had  been  DwJtc  for  iwif. 

...  »     .      •         1  K««oniPiuiit. 

growing  up  among  the  colonists  a  .strong  aesu-e  for  a  larger  mnumre 
of  self-gov«rnment.  The  position  of  the  Colpny  as  a  Crown  depen- 
dency was  a  galling  ont^  especially  when  the  population  became 
4D  largely  increase<l  through  the  outbreak  of  the  gold-diggings. 
]|  was  felt  that  the  old  syst-em,  which  mif;ht  bave  sufficed  for  the 
lp>TerDmont  of  the  people  when  their  numl>ers  were  few  M'as  quite 
oassitable  for  so  lai-ge  a  community  as  New  South  AVales  hm\  now 
baoonici  Hence  the  agaitation  that  hod  already  been  coiunienL-ed 
in  tavor  of  a  froo  Constitution  was  continued  with  ever-increasing 

Id  1851  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  ( 1 3  riotoria  c 
aiui  U  Vict.»  No.  59)  in  accordance  with  which  the  dependency  of  cwonj-. 
Victoria  was  erected  into  a  aeparatfl  Colony,  and  a  Constitution 
waa  to  be  conferred  u|)on  New  South  Wales.  Accordingly,  in 
1S52,  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Council  was  apiM>inted 
to  prepare  a  Constitution  for  the  Colony  in  purauancv  of  the  powon 
oobferred  by  the  Act  above  cited.  The  first  result  of  the  labours 
ef  the  Committee  was  that  a  remonstrance  was  sent  to  tlie  Secretary 
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Fnmlnf  of  Iho 

OmutltuUoD 

Act. 


oE  State  for  the  Colomes,  directed  not  so  much  againat  the  old  form 
of  government,  as  Against  tbe  auienduieut  of  th&  Coiifttitutioiiy 
which  it  was  propoiK'd  to  introduce.  Sub^quenily,  after  nutob 
corre9|M>ndeiice,  and  the  receipt  of  a  despatch  from  llie  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies,  Sir  John  Pakington,  practically  conceding  all  that 
the  colouista  demandod,  a  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Cotmoil 
wan  appointed  to  draft  the  new  C'oiuititution.  It  conaltited  of  the 
following  gentlemen: — Meears.  Wentworth,  Deoa-ThoinaoD,  Jnmes 
Macartliur,  Cow[)er,  Martin,  Macleay,  Thurlow,  Murray,  and  Dr. 
Donglftg. 

The  Committes,  in  thetr  report,  stated  that  they  desired  to  have 
a  form  of  government  in  jKrfect  accordance  with  the  British  Coo- 
atitudon,  and  that  a  coaaervative  element  ought  to  be  constantly 
preunt  in  tbe  Constitution  ;  and  for  this  reason  tliey  declared  they 
did  not  fe«l  luclmud  to  hazard  the  experiment  of  an  Vpper  House 
based  on  (be  general  eloctive  franchise.  To  provide  for  this  Upper 
House,  the  Committee  gravely  made  the  following  i-ecommendo- 
iiooa.  TLey  proposed  that  an  hereditary  nobility  should  be  created, 
leaving  the  Crown  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  give  the  tirst  holder 
of  a  title  a  seat  for  Ufo,  and  that  the  aristocracy,  to  bo  thus 
established,  should,  in  the  future,  elect  u  certain  number  of  their 
order  to  form  the  higher  branch  of  the  Legislature.  Tlie  question 
of  federation  was  also  noticed  in  tbe  report : — "  One  of  the  most 
prominent  legislative  measures  required  by  the  Colony,  and  the 
colonies  of  the  Austi-ulian  group  generally,  is  the  estublishuient  at 
once  of  a  Qeneral  Assembly,  to  make  laws  in  relation  to  those 
iutorculonml  questions  that  have  arisen,  or  may  hereafter  arhie, 
among  them.  The  questions  which  would  claim  the  exercise  of 
such  a  junsdiction  appear  to  be  (1)  Intei-colonial  tariffs  and  the 
coasting  trade  ;  (2)  Bailways,  roads,  canals,  and  other  such  works 
running  through  any  two  of  the  colonies;  (3)  Beacons  and  light- 
houses on  the  coast;  (4)  Intercolonial  gold  reguIatioDs  ;  (S)  Post- 
age between  the  said  colonies ;  (6)  A  general  court  of  appeal 
from  the  courts  of  such  colonies  ;  (7)  A  power  to  legi»late  on  alt 
other  subjects  which  may  be  submitted  to  them  by  addresses  from 
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th€  Legislative  Councils  and  A^aemblteB  of  tlie  colonies,  and  to 
appropriate  to  any  of  the  above  mcutioned  objects  the  necessoiy 
niDft  of  money,  to  be  roised  by  a  percentage  on  the  revenues  of 
ill  tho  ooloniea  interested." 

This  report,  when  it  waR  mtu\et  public,  mused  a  gnod  deal  of  HerMiitArr 
rommotion  in  the  metrojioUs,  and  at  a  public  meeting  held  at  the  prrtpoHii. 
Boyal  Hutel,  the  following  energetic  protest  against  part  of  the 
tdieme  was  adopled : — "That  this  ruf^ting  views  with  surprise, 
and  itrong  feelings  of  opposition,  the  scheme  proposed  for  the 
politic*]  constitution  of  the  Colony,  especially  in  respect  to  the 
tstabliAhmciit  of  an  XTp|)cr  House  of  Orown  nomine*^,  and  a 
reruin  unprecaileuted  order  of  colonial  nobility  ;"  and  a  further 
naolotion  decided  that  "  a  larger  meeting  sliould  be  held,  in  order 
to  rrconl  a  protnat  against  a'measuro  so  repugnant  to  the  feelings 
of  British  subjects,  and  fraught  with  so  much  danger  to  the 
political  rights  of  the  |>eop!e."  A  more  nutuorous  tneeting  was 
uoordingly  held,  the  principal  speakers  at  which  woro  Mr,  {now 
Sir  Henry)  Parkea,  Messrs.  Uobert  Johnson,  Montc6ore,  Deniehy, 
llort,  Piddington,  Flood,  and  Archdeacon  McEncrue. 


^  fat 
^••port 


In  sptte  of  these  moetiuga  tlie  Council  proceeded  to  debate  the  Th«  d«w 

ConMltuUoaJ 

as  it  stood.     After  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  the  reten-  adoptol 


tion  of  the  **  aristocratic "  clause,  and  af  t«r  the  holding  of  more 
pablic  meetings,  the  "  Cmistttutioii  Act,"  the  basis  of  the  rights 
i»o  now  enjoy,  was  finally  pos.sed  on  the  2lst  December,  1853, 
Hkia  Act  established  two  Legudative  Chambers.  Tlio  first  was  to 
«MMd*t  of  not  lesa  than  twenty-one  natural-bom  or  naturalized 
rnhjoeta,  four  fifths  of  whom  wore  to  be  persons  not  holding  any 
oAoa  of  profit  under  the  Crown,  who  were  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Qvntmor  in  the  name  of  the  Queen.  The  first  members  were  to 
bold  tlittr  aeata  for  five  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  period 
oQ  appointments  were  to  be  made  for  life.  The  President 
«■•  to  btt  appointed  by  the  Crown.  Tho  Legislative  Asaembly 
«M  to  consist  of  fifty-four  members,  the  qualification  for  tho 
franchtM  being  fixed  as  follows : — All   inhabitants  of  full  age. 


htang  DAtire-born  or  naturalized  subjects  of  the  BritUb  Crovn, 
and  not  having  been  convicied  of  any  crime — or,  if  convicted, 
pardoned — and  having  paid  all  rates  and  taxes  for  which  they 
were  liable,  were  placetl  in  the  condition  precedent  reqoimd  for 
eitlier  voting  or  being  elected  to  the  Assembly,  but  tliey  were 
required,  in  addition,  to  be  qualified  in  the  following  respects : — 
As  the  owner  of  a  freehold  estate  of  ^£100;  as  householders, 
lodging  occupiers,  or  leaseholders  for  three  years  at  £10  per 
annum.  To  these  were  added  boarders  at  £40  per  annum,  per- 
sona receiving  XIOO  a  year  salarj-,  and  p:isture-Iicen8e  holders  for 
one  year.  Ministers  of  religion  were  declared  iuca]iab1e  of  being 
elected  to  the  Legislature.  Subsequent  alterations  to  the  Consti- 
tution Act  removed  that  restriction,  and  made  the  principle  of 
onivenal  manhood  suffrage  the  basis  of  the  electoral  systt^m  of  the 
Colony,  though  non-resident  property  holders  are  still  entitled  to 
the  franchise  under  certain  conditions.  A  full  account  of  the 
parliamentary  system  will  be  found  under  the  chapter  of  this  work 
treating  of  the  constitution  of  the  Colony. 


Before  the  constitution  could  l»econjfr  operative  it  wiia  necessary 
that  the  sanction  of  the  British  Parliament  sliouUl  Iw  obtainc*d^ 
and  for  this  purpose  Wentworth,  whose  name  has  become  identified 
with  the  estsblinlunent  of  res|)on8ible  govenmient,  and  Z.  Deas- 
Thonisoix,  were  authorized  by  the  Council  to  proceed  to  Eng- 
land in  order  to  do  what  lay  in  their  power  to  focilitato 
the  passage  of  the  necessary  measure.  Accordingly,  about 
the  middle  of  the  year  1S55  an  Act  wat  passed  by  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  empowering  the  Queen  to  assent  to  the  Bill 
drawn  up  by  the  Council,  and  on  the  10th  December,  the  new  Con- 
stitution was  fomially  inaugurated  by  the  new  Governor-General, 
Sir  William  Denison,  who  had  just  succeeded  Fitzroy,  Wing  sworn 
in  afresh  under  a  Commission  from  the  Queen,  which  revoked 
his  former  credentials  and  appoiut^^d  liim  "  Govemor-in-Chief  " 
of  New  South  Wales.  Ilio  writs  for  the  first  parliament  were 
issued  on  the  22nd  May  of  the  following  year. 


SUCCESSION  OF  GOVERNORS. 


zi\ 


The  succf^ou  of  Goremors  from  the  foundation  of  the  Calony  Sucwnton  oi 

QonraotL 
to  the  present  time  \a  given  iii  the  followiug  table  : — 


NtniM. 


Fran 


Ckptain  A.  PhiHip.  R.N. 

ChptmiD  F.  Orose  (Li«titeuiuit-r>(ivenior) 
ChiltaiD  Paterwm,  New  South  Waleii  Corp* 
(Liea  teiMot  -O  0  vemor). 

G»ptun  Hnot«r,  R.N' 

C^tain  P.  a.  King.  R.N.    

&ptiiin  \V.  Bligh.  It.N 

Ihuing  Uuvcruor  Bltgb'M  sqsmuuou  tha 
Iroveminent  was  mccesBively  n<imiiiifl- 
t«re<l  by— 

LicQteuAnt-ColoDcl  O.  Johoston 1 

Lieuteniuit-('oIuncl  Fuvcaux > 

Colonel  Williain  Patenoo... ,  ] 

Major-tiencnl  I..  Macntiarie   

SbioT'Oemnl  itir  T.  Hriahane,  K.C.a 

CoUMiel    Sfeewartt    3ri.l    Regimuut   (Acting 
doirentor). 

XiMienaiit-GeoerAl  R.  Darling    

O^aoel  Liodaay,  CB.  (Actiag-Govemor)... 
lk|«r-4::«^oi^ml  Sir  Rirhard  Houike,  K.C.B. 
UMlraant-ColoDel   K.    Snoilgnias   (Acting 
Ooremor). 

SrGcorga  Oippa    

jttr  Maurice  O  Coniwll  (Acting  Oovvrnor)  .. 

i«ir  Charles  A.  Fiuroy 

Sir  William  Tbomaa  Denivon,  K.C.B 

Lictitcnaut-Cotuiitil      Johu       F.      Kempt 

( A  ilnuQ  utratur  t. 
TKr  KiuliC  Honoralilc  (  AdmiDlstrator   ...... 

Sir    .ioha     Young,  -! 

(.    .-  "     >:  r  \itl    l_(;ovi-nior-in-Chicf..- 

S  ,  K.C.B.  <.A<lmini«trat«rJ,., 

k _   1  J      ,  the  1-krlof  Bclmjrc,  P.C. 

Sir  Alimi  Stcnhen,  Knt.,  C.B.  (Adialnia- 

tnrtnr). 
Nr     H«m-ulfs    Georgti    Rohprt    Robinson, 

G.C.M.G..(.;ov«nior-in-Chief. 
Sir      AUrvd    Steplien,     K.C.M.G.,     C.B. 

( Lteutciuuit-<  !o  ve  mor ). 
ThaRiubtHoooratiU-LonlAuguBtiuVVilliAui 

Piwibrick  S)»m:i-r  Lofttti.  P.C,  O.C.B. 
«r      Alfn-.l     Stephen,      fi.C.M.G.,     C.B. 

'   i!it-(iovemor). 
';  I 'inorsbloC'harles  Robert,  Baron 

1  .-.rntiL't'iu,  r.('..  (J.C.M.G. 
fiir     Airmt     Stephun.     (J.aM.C,     C.B. 

jI  i.-iii  •i<>>'>t.(;..vomnr). 
'I  ,  tl.lo  Victor  .\nN;rt  Georgo, 

I'.C.C.C.M.G. 


2A  Jan.,  1788 
11  Dec.,  1792 
13  Dec..  1794 

7  Sept.,  1796 
38Sept,lU(H) 
13  Aug.,]  SOU 


2RJan.,   1S08 

1  Jan.,  1810 
1  Dec.  1821 
6  Dec,  1825 

19  Dec..  1825 

22  Uct„  18.^1 
3D«c.,  1831 
6  Dec.,  1837 

24Feh.,  18.18 

12  July.  1846 

3Aag.,  1846 

20Jan.,  1805 

23  Jan.,  IStil 

22  Mar.,  18«l 

16  May,  1861 

2.1  Oec,  1667 

8  Jan.,  1865 

23  Feb.,  1S72 

3  June,  1872 

20  Mar.,  1879 

4  Aug.,  1879 
10  Nov.,  1885 
12  Deo.,  1883 

3  Nov.,  1890 
15Jan.,  ISOl 


To 


10  Dec.,  1792. 

12  Dec,   1794. 
1  Sept,  1795. 

27Sopt,  1800. 
12  Aug.,  1806. 
26  Jan.,   1806. 


28  Dec.,  1809. 

1  Dae,  1821. 
1 1>ec.,  1825. 

18  Dec,  1825. 

21  Oct.,  1831. 

2  Dec,  1S31. 
5  Dec.,   !837. 

2.1  Feb.,  18.18. 

11  July,  1846. 
2  Aug.,  1846. 
17  Jan..  1855. 

22  Jan.,  1861. 

21  Mar.,  1861. 

15  May,  1861. 

24  Dw.,  1867. 
7  Jan.,   1868. 

22  Feb..  1872. 

2  June,  1872. 

19  Mar,  1879. 

3  Aug.,  1879. 
9  Nov..  1883. 

11  Dee.,  168Su 

INov.,  1890. 

15  Jan.,   1891. 

(vtill  in  otHco.) 
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PART  II. 


Limits  and  Area. 

THE  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  lira  almost  entirely  between 
the  29th  and  36th  parallels  of  south  latitude,  and  between 
BoDiuUriMof  the  Hist  and  153rd  meridians  east  of  Greenwich.  It  ia  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  which  it  presents  a  coast-line 
extending  over  700  miles,  from  Point  Danger  at  its  north-easteim 
extremity  to  Cape  Uowe  at  the  south-east  From  the  point  last 
mentioned,  which  is  also  the  north-east  limit  of  the  Colony  of 
Yictoria,  it  is  bounded  by  an  imaginary  line,  running  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  to  the  source  of  the  Indi,  a  stream  rising  at  the 
foot  of  Forest  Hill,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Pilot  Mountain,  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  peaks  of  the  Anstralian  Alpe.  The 
southern  boundary  of  the  Colony  follows  the  course  of  the  Indi, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Murray,  into  which  the  first-named  stream 
ultimately  merges,  as  far  as  the  141st  meridian  of  east  longitude. 
The  intersection  of  the  Murray  with  this  meridian  forms  a 
common  point  of  the  three  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
and  South  Australia. 

On  the  west,  the  Colony  is  separated  from  South  Australia  by 
the  line  of  the  141st  meridian,  as  far  as  its  intersection  with  the 
29th  parallel  of  south  latitude,  at  which  point  New  South  Wales, 
South  Australia,  and  Queensland  touch.  Commencing  at  this 
point,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Colony  follows  the  29th  degree 
of  latitude,  till  it  is  crossed  by  the  Macintyre  River,  one  of  the 
upper  branches  of  the  Darling,  not  far  from  the  149th  meridian. 
Thence  it  follows  the  course  of  the  Macintyre  upward,  to  the 
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jtmction  of  its  tributary,  the  Dumaresq  ;  leaving  the  Macintyre  it 
follows  the  tributary  stream  till  it  meets  a  spur  extending  from 
the  main  Dividing  Bange  to  the  junction  of  Tenterfield  Creek 
and  the  Dumaresq.  The  boundary  runs  along  this  spur  until  it 
joins  the  main  range,  thence,  almost  parallel  to  the  coast,  it 
follows  the  Dividing  Bange  to  Wilson's  Peak,  where  the  Mac- 
pherson  Range  branches  eastward.  Following  the  last-named 
range,  the  northern  boundary  reaches  the  coast  at  Point  Danger. 

The  area  comprised  within  these  limits  is  estimated  at  310,700  An*, 
square  miles,  or  198,848,000  acres,  being  a  little  over  two-and-a- 
half  times  that  of  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland.  Excluding  the  surface 
oorered  by  rivers  and  lakes,  the  area  would  be  195,882,1£0  acres 
or  aboot  306,066  square  miles. 

The  length  of  the  Colony,  from  Point  Danger  on  the  north  to  f^^**"* 
C^pe  Howe  on  the  south,  is  680  miles.     From  east  to  west,  along 
the  29th  parallel,  the  breadth  is  760  miles,  while  diagonally  from 
the  sonUi-west  comer,  where  the  Murray  passes  into  South  Aus- 
tralia, to  Point  Danger,  the  length  reaches  850  miles. 


PAET   III. 


Physical  Configuration. 

THE  surface  of  New  South  Wales  is  divided  naturally  into 
three  distinct  zones,  each  widely  differing  in  general  character 
and  physical  aspect,  and  clearly  defined  by  the  Main  Dividing 
Bange,  which  traveraes  the  country  from  north  to  south.  The 
table-land,  which  forms  the  summit  of  this  range,  comprises  one  of 
the  zones  above  mentioned,  and  marks  the  division  between  the 
coastal  region,  forming  the  eastern  watershed,  and  the  great  plain 
district  of  the  interior, 

MOUNTAINS,  TABLE-LAND,  ETC. 
nvidinc  Range.  The  Main  Dividing  Bange  runs  almost  parallel  to  the  coast,  at 
no  great  distance  from  it.  On  the  eastern  edge  of  the  table-land 
the  mountains  rise  abruptly  to  a  height  which  averages  between 
2,000  and  3,000  feet,  while  on  the  western  side  they  slope  gradually 
towards  the  great  central  plain.  The  geographical  centre  of  the 
whole  mountain  system  of  South-Eastern  Australia  lies  in  the 
south-eastern  portion  of  New  South  Wales,  close  to  the  confines 
of  Victoria.  Here  some  of  the  peaks  rise  to  a  height  of  over  7,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Mount  Kosciusko  and  Mount 
Townsend,  two  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Australian  Alps,  attain 
an  elevation  of  7,171  feet  and  7,256  feet  respectively. 

Cantnl  PUteao.  The  central  plateau,  which  these  heights  dominate,  becomes  sub- 
divided into  several  branches,  marking  the  watershed  of  three 
distinct  river  systems.   The  eastern  watershed  extends  throughout 
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tbe  whole  length  of  New  South  Walea  and  Queensland,  and  drains 
into  the  Pacilic  Ocean.  The  western  watershwl,  ombracmg  a  por- 
tion of  the  three  eastern  colonies,  is  drained  by  the  river  aysteni 
of  the  Murray  and  Darling  into  the  feouthorn  Ocean,  In  the 
•oatltem  watershed  the  Snowy  River  lioa  its  aource,  it«  upper 
baain  Wing  entirely  in  New  Soiitli  Wnloa,  although  ita  waters 
flow  through  Victoria  and  enter  the  sea  near  Ba»'  Straits. 

Thp  Routh-caHtcm  portion  of  the  Colony  has  the  appoaranco  of  Tiio  south- 
having  been  convulsed  hy  some  gi-eat  physical  disturtance.  Tlie  o(  Uw  Ookn). 
luotmtaius  are  ragged,  and  their  slopes  abrupt,  aa  is  also  the  case 
in  other  jKntions  of  the  Dividing  Kange,  particularly  in  the  Blue 
ilotiutains  and  the  eastern  parts  of  New  KngUiul  ;  bttt  the  width 
atid  altitude  of  the  table-land  are  greatest  in  this  portion  of  the 
Colony.  The  average  height  of  the  Snowy  and  Miiniong  Ranges, 
wliich  belong  to  this  district,  reaches  5,000  feet ;  the  width  of  the 
plateau,  in  ttie  direction  of  east  and  west,  may  be  set  down  as 
100  mile^.  Tlie  altitude  of  tlie  !Monaro  district  averages  2,000 
feet  above  the  sea  level ;  but  as  the  table-land  runs  northward  it 
decreases  greatly  jn  height  and  in  width,  until  it  narrows  to  only 
a  few  miles,  with  on  elevation  of  scarcely  1,500  feet. 

Tbe  table-land  rises  again  at  the  Blae  Mountains,  where  the  Bltto  uountaina 
prixMnpal  suminits  attain  a  considerable  elevation,  Mount  Bee- 
DiaraQg  reacliing  4,100  feet.  The  general  level  of  the  plateau 
barif  will  be  beat  understood  whoji  it  is  remembered  that  the  great 
w««tem  railway  of  the  colony  traverses  a  district  in  these  cioun- 
taiita,  of  which  the  Clarence  siding,  Mount  Victoria,  IMount 
Wtlno,  and  Bhickhcath  are  fttatlotis,  situated  at  on  elevation  of 
over  3,000  feet  Tbe  dividing  chain  again  decreases  gradually  in 
ita  Bpnad  northward  of  the  Blue  Mounttiins,  until,  as  a  com- 
|Nmitir«ly  narrow  chain,  it  divides  the  waters  of  the  Goulburn  and 
tha  Hnnter,  on  the  eastern  slope,  from  those  of  the  Namoi  and  the 
Cajtlercflgb,  on  the  western.  The  mass  once  more  widens  out  in 
tto  Xiverpool  Ranges,  where  Mount  Osley  stands  conspicuous,  at 
a  bdgbt  of  4,500  feel,  whilst,  still  further  north  Ben  Lomond, 
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reaches  5,000  feet,  and  the  table-land  maintains  an  average  altitude 
of  3,000  feet,  giving  to  this  district,  although  situated  at  iu>  great 
distance  from  the  tropics,  the  climate  and  aspect  of  much  higher 
latitudes: 

J^^""  Narrow  valleys  and  deep  gorges  everywhere  break  the  con- 

tinuity of  the  Dividing  lUnga  Such  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
Blue  Mountains,  where  the  scenery  is  of  striking  and  character- 
istic grandeur.  The  table-land  everywhere  presents  one  Strang 
peculiarity.  The  level  land  suddenly  terminates,  and  many 
hundred  feet  below,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  wooded  valleys 
'  extend,  whose  undulating  floors  are  walled  in  by  sandstone  cliffi, 
of  height  so  enormous  as  to  be  without  parallel  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  At  the  bottom  of  these  valleys  small  rivulets  and  tiny 
streams,  fed  by  waterfalls  from  the  table-land,  trace  their  way, 
under  an  ever  verdant  dome  of  graceful  tree-foms  and  giant 
eucalyptL 

The  mountain  scenery  of  this  part  of  New  South  Wales  pro- 
duces on  the  traveller  an  entirely  new  impression.  There  are 
no  snowcapped  peaks  upon  which  the  rising  and  setting  sun 
])roduces  strange  and  magnificent  colour  effects ;  nor  does  any 
peculiar  shape  of  the  summits  strike  the  imagination,  as  in  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees  of  the  Old  World.  On  the  contrary,  from  die 
plains  the  New  South  Wales  mountains  look  rather  insignificant. 
But  gazing  from  the  edges  of  the  high  table-land  into  the  deep 
valleys  below,  the  mind  is  awed  by  the  realization  of  the  mag- 
nificent scale  on  which  Nature  has  worked  in  these  solitudes.  In 
many  places  the  cliffs  rise  2,000  feet  perpendicularly  from  the 
valley  beneath,  and  the  hills  at  their  feet,  formed  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  ddbris  from  their  sides  and  from  the  plateau  above, 
ai>pear  as  slight  undulations.  The  valleys  and  sides  of  the  gorges, 
wherever  there  is  soil,  are  clothed  with  dense  vegetation,  and  over 
all  is  the  mantle  of  blue  haze,  which  makes  the  whole  effect  most 
striking,  and  has  given  to  the  range  visible  from  Sydney  its  appro- 
priate name. 


The  main  range  thrown  off  nmny  spars  towards  the  sen  on  the  Com  Buiftg, 
castera  slope.  Thrao  divide  tlie  waters  of  the  nuineroas  rivers 
Thiofa  floir  into  tho  Paci6c  Ocean.  Almost  everywhere  In-tween 
the  co«£t  range  and  the  sea  the  i-ountr^-  is  hilly  and  seiTated,  more 
|iartienlarly  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Colony.  In  the  lUa- 
■wiLTTTi  district,  50  miles  to  the  south  of  Sydney,  tbn  mountains 
skirt  the  very  edge  of  tjie  coast,  presenting  towaitls  the  ocean  a 
perpendicular  face  of  cUfis  nearly  1,000  feet  in  height.  Further 
north  there  are  wider  valleys,  and  greater  stretches  of  country 
Available  for  tillage  and  paatare. 

The  western  slope  is  entirely  dtfTerent  Numerous  rami6catioua 
ol  the  general  mountain  system  art*  thrown  otr,  hut  all  slope  grntly 
towurdu  the  great  central  plain  of  the  interior.  So  gentle,  indeed, 
is  the  declivity,  that  Uio  dividing  lines  of  the  various  watersheds 
■a  they  extend  westward,  aiv  scarcely  visible,  being  only  indit^ated 
by  a  suooesBion  of  low  ridges  and  isolated  elevations. 

In  the  extreme  west  of  the  Cktlony,  verging  on  South  Australia,  WMt<rn  Houo* 
another  mountain  system  exists,  foiming  the  western  edge  of  an 
imuimae  deprpssion,  through  which  the  lai^st  rivers  of  the 
Aufitralian  continent  bold  their  devious  course,  'llie  tireal  Barrier 
and  the  Orey  Kangra  arc  part  of  this  system.  They  consist  of 
low  hills,  hardly  rising  to  the  dignity  of  mountains,  culminating 
in  a  few  aolilnr)*  peaks,  such  as  Mount  Arrowsmith  and  Mount 
Lwl],  which  attain  tva  elevation  of  only  2,000  feet  alKivf>  ^ea  level. 

Traces  have  been  found  of  the  exwtence  at  some  earlier  period 
at  a  rmoge  of  primary  rocks,  extending  from  Orange  to  Cobor  and 
Wilcannia,  forming  the  watershed  between  the  Lacbinn  and  part 
of  the  basin  of  the  Darling.  The  range  no  longer  exists  as  a  lond- 
nark,  for,  owing  to  denudationj  it  has  almoet  entirely  diBap[>eared. 

Th«  whole  mountain  avstem  of  New  South  Wales  liea  Iwlow  MoaniniM Wow 

'  llrull  c(  par- 

the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.     On  the  sonth-east<>rn  slopes  of  the  i»tu»i  ■ww- 
SnnwT  RAn^:mt,  however,  and  on  the  summits  of  the  high  peaks  of 
Um  AiMlialian  Alps,  snow  sometimes  lingers  throughout  the  year. 


£«koC«nvv. 


LAKES  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN  REOIOK, 
On  the  summit  of  the  Main  DiWding  K&ngo,  and  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  inland  towns  of  Goulbum,  Queanbeyan,  and  Bi-aid- 
wood,  two  of  the  principHl  laVcs  of  the  Colony  are  situated.  Lake 
George  ia  16  mUt>8  in  length  and  6  miles  in  width,  draining  a 
ba&in  whoso  area  ia  about  490  square  miles.  The  lake  is  Aitaated 
at  an  elevation  of  2,200  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  scenery 
around  it  is  very  beautiful.  This  lake  exhibits  the  phenomenon 
of  a  largo  drainage  are^i  without  a  visible  outlet  ',  for  though  it 
receives  many  small  water-courses  no  stream  leaves  it.  I^ke 
Lm1i«  BBthnrvt.  Bathurst,  a  few  miles  eastward  of  Lake  George^  is  another  depres- 
sion on  the  summit  of  the  Dividing  Range,  and  covers  in  onlinary 
seasons  an  area  of  about  15  square  miles.  It  is  similar  in 
character  to  Lake  George,  having  no  outlet  to  the  sea.  Both 
lakes,  in  i«;riotls  of  great  drought,  shrink  considerably  in  area  ;  but 
Lake  George  in  most  seasons  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  and  now 
that  the  i-ailway  to  Cooma  skirts  its  shores,  the  attractiveness  of 
it«  scenery  makes  it  a  favourite  reeort  of  tourists. 


KiTcn  of  New 
IDtPUlb  Walca. 


THE  COASTAL  BEQION. 
Rivers. — The  main  range  already  described,  traversing  the 
country  from  north  to  south,  gives  nse  to  numerous  rivers  flowing 
into  the  South  Pacific.  Compared  with  the  western  rivers  those 
of  the  eastern  slopo  appear  insigniticaut  enough.  But  compared 
with  the  principal  rivers  either  of  England  or  France,  their  rela- 
tive size  and  importance  ore  at  once  manifest. 

In  the  extreme  nr^rth  of  the  Colony,  the  Tweed  and  Brunswick 
Rivera  fiowthrough  a  rich  country,  of  semi-tropical  aspect  Their 
courses  are  short,  and  bar  entrances  render  ihem  navigable  only 
for  small  craft. 

Ik*  Dk^awod.  A  few  miles  south  of  the  Brunswick,  the  Hichmond  descends 
from  the  heights  of  the  Mncphci-son  Hnnge,  on  tho  slope  of  ^foiuit 
Jiindsay,  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  northern  table-land.    The 
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river  has  tbreo  branches,  and  ia  navigablQ  ou  the  main  arm  as 
far  as  Casino,  62  iDiIes,  aud  on  Wilson's  Creek  to  Lismorc,  60 
loilea  from  the  sea.  Tho  Richmond  drains  an  area  of  about  3,400 
aqimre  miles  of  country,  rugged  in  iu  upper  ba&in,  and.  heavily 
tixobered,  and  in  its  lower  course,  flowing  throiii;}i  rich  alluvial 
fauul,  where  the  produce  of  semi-tropical  climes  grows  luxuriantly. 

Immediately  south  of  the  last-named  stream  is  the  Clarence —  TheCUrenw. 
tKe  largest  river  on  the  oaatoni  watershed.  It  takes  its  rise  in  a 
spar  of  the  Main  tHviding  Range,  and  runs  in  a  soath^osterly 
direction  for  240  miles,  carrying  a  considerable  body  of  water 
through  one  of  the  richest  districts  of  tlio  Colony,  and  etuptying  it- 
•tlf  into  the  Pacific  at  Shoal  Bay.  The  upper  part  of  its  basin  is 
Tery  rugged,  so  much  so  that  its  principal  tributaries,  the  Mitchell, 
Kymboi,  Timbarra,  and  Orara  Rivers,  rising  in  the  New  England 
talile-Und,  between  Armidale  ami  Tentertield,  all  flow  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  to  the  course  of  the  main  stream,  generally  trending 
to  the  north-east^  and  even,  in  the  case  of  the  Orara,  to  the  north- 
west. The  Lower  Clarence  is  a  magnitiecnt  stream,  averaging 
half  a  mile  in  vidth  from  its  mouth  upwards,  for  nearly  50  miles, 
and  is  navigable  for  G7  miles,  aa  f ar  as  Copmanhurst.  Ocean-going 
steasners  of  hirge  tonnage  arcend  the  river  as  far  as  Grafton,  43 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  area  of  country  drained  by  the  Clarence 
in  over  8,000  w]uare  miles,  or  nearly  half  as  large  again  as  tho 
ha&in  of  the  Thauics,  whose  course  is  about  as  long  as  the  Clarence, 
bat  navigable  for  only  60  miles. 

Two  sliort  rivers,  the  Bellinger  and  the  Nambuccra,  both  navi-  The  ntWnir*p. 
^blo  for  some  distance  by  small  craft,  enter  the  Pacific  between 
the  Clarence  and  Trial  Bay. 

Into  Trial  Bay.  the  Macleay,  one  of  the  principal  rivei-s  of  the  The  iucieay. 
enact,  diwharge-s  after  a  course  of  200  miles  from  its  source  near 
B«i  Lomond.  With  its  principid  feeders,  the  Gyra  and  the  Apsley, 
the  Madcay  drains  an  area  of  4,800  square  miles  of  countiy,  thi^ 
Bpper  part  of  which,  especially  that  portion  through  which  tho 
Apslcy  flows,   Lb  extremely   nigged   and   precipitous.     Series   of 
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waterfalls,  some  of  which  have  a  perpendicnlar  descent  of  over 
200  feet,  mark  the  course  of  this  stream  as  it  runs  through  narrow  . 
gorges,  whose  sides  rise  in  places  to  a  height  of  about  2,000 
feet  In  its  lower  coarse  the  valley  widens  very  considerably  into 
magnificent  alluvial  plains,  fast  becoming  the  home  of  a  namerons 
and  thriving  population.  The  Macleay  is  navigable  for  more  than 
30  miles,  as  far  as  the  town  of  Greenhills,  a  few  miles  above 
Kempsey.  The  country  through  which  it  flows  is  for  the  most 
part  thickly  timbered. 

Th«  HutiDgi.  The  Hastings  is  the  next  stream  met  with,  emptying  itself  into 
the  sea  at  Port  Macquarie.  The  country  which  it  drains  is  rich, 
undulating,  and  densely  wooded,  and  the  area  within  its  watershed 
is  1,400  square  mites.  Its  chief  arm  is  formed  by  the  Wilson  and 
Maria  Rivers,  on  the  left  bank,  the  latter  joining  the  main  stream 
at  Port  Macquarie. 

TheiiMming.  The  Manning  rises  in  the  Main  Dividing  Range,  and  flows 
almost  due  east  through  a  prosperous  district,  rapidly  becoming 
settled.  The  valley  through  which  it  flows  is  densely  wooded, 
and  the  agricultural  land  on  both  sides  of  the  river  is  unsurpassed 
for  fertility.  Tlie  Manning  has  a  length  of  100  miles,  and,  like 
most  of  the  rivers  of  the  seaboard,  its  course  lies  through  undu- 
lating country,  broken  in  the  upper  portion,  but  widening  out  as 
it  nears  the  sea.  Its  chief  tributary  is  the  Barrington,  on  the 
right  bank ;  on  the  left  it  receives  the  Barnard  River,  the  Dawson, 
the  Lansdowne,  and  other  small  streams.  The  river  is  navigable 
for  ocean-going  vessels  as  far  as  "Wingham,  about  20  miles  from 
its  mouth. 

Before  reaching  the  Hunter,  several  small  streams  are  met  with, 
amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Woliomba  and  Maclean, 
falling  into  Wallis  Lake,  the  Myall,  which  empties  into  Myall 
Lake,  and  the  Karuah,  which  reaches  the  ocean  at  Port  Stephens. 

The  Hontw.  The  Hunter  is  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of  the  Colony,  and  has  its 

source  in  the  Liverpool  Rjinge.      It  flows  first  in  a  southerly 
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fraction  until  its  coajQiienco  with  tho  Ooulburn,  theiicc  it  Ukes 
■B  eaatarly  counie,  and  rpaoliM  the  hca  at  Port  Uuntor,  on  ifaft 
;  of  which  is  situntoci  the  City  of  Newcastle.  The  Hunter 
Bves  nunieronn  tributaries.  The  chief  of  th&w,  in  atldition  to 
the  Goiilbom,  already  mentionei),  are  the  WoUombi,  the  Faterson, 
tod  the  Wtlliama.  With  ita  tributaries,  the  JTunter  drninH  a 
ODontry  extending  nvor  11,000  square  miU'ft,  an  area  ninre  than 
K«iee  aa  large  as  the  l)asin  of  the  Thames.  Tlie  river  is  nnvigable 
far  ooaan-going  vessels  aa  far  a^  3Iorpelh,  34  tnilos  from  the  sea, 
whilst  the  Paterson  and  the  Wllliama  are  both  narigablo,  the  one 
for  ft  distance  of  18  milefl,  and  the  other  for  20  milett.  The  upper 
I  of  the  main  river  and  ita  branohcfi  are  through  hilly,  if  not 
ftlainovB,  diatriot«,  but  it»  Igw^r  course  is  mainly  through  rich, 
■lady,  allavia]  data.  Through  ilM  lower  couree  the  river  drains  the 
iBfgvatand  most  important  coal-field  of  Anntralta,  whose  emporium 
m  Virvcastlr,  the  scoond  city  of  tlie  Colony  in  shipping  and 
mmmerce.     The  lenglli  of  the  Hunter  in  over  '200  miles. 

Though  Ipss  imivortant  from  a  comtiiereial  [loint  of  view  than  the  Tliollawkfli 
Uontcr,  tho  Hawkpsbury,  which  reaches  the  sea  at  Broken  Bay,  '' 
m  none  the  leas  one  of  the  Gnest  rivors  of  the  eastern  seaboard. 
It  i>  fomietl  Vty  the  united  waters  of  many  Rtreaioa,  each  of  con- 
aidarmhle  IfxaJ  im|M>rtancc.  Its  chief  ci-iLutarics  come  from  the 
teU^and  or  gorges  of  tho  Blue  Mountains,  but  the  principul 
hcvbch  of  the  river  itaeU  riwe  in  the  main  range,  further  south. 
The  tsa^  fomiing  the  watershed  lietween  the  Hawkosbury  and 
tike  ■treanw  flowing  eastward  leaves  the  nmiu  range  near  Lake 
Bftthareti  roiia  north-eaiiterty,  and  terminates  at  the  sea  near 
CoalcUE 

Under  the  name  of  the  WoUondilly,  the  Hawkesbury  has  its  Wonondmr. 
•oarce  not  many  nnlea  from  Goulbum.  Flowing  past  that  town 
U  proceeds  in  a  northerly  direction  until  it  receives  the  waters  of 
thr  Cox  River,  winch  come  from  the  Blue  Mountains,  after  pass- 
ing throogh  wild  gorgns,  wherein  may  be  found  some  of  the  most 
aig&i&cent  sceziery  in  Australia.     From  Ihe  junction  of  the  Cox 
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River  the  stream  is  known  as  the  Warragambit,  wliicli  name  ifc 
retainn  until  its  junction  with  the  Nepean.  This  river  rises  in 
the  coast  nuigo  overlooking  Wollongong,  and  together  with  its 
tributary  Eti*pains,  tlie  Cataract  and  Cordeaux,  forms  the  source 
of  the  water-works  from  which  Sydney  now  draws  its  supply. 
Though  Kiimllfr  tban  tlie  WaiTaganibo,  the  Ne[H«m  gives  its  nauio 
to  the  uuitwJ  wiiiL-rs  of  the  two  streams.  After  receiving  the 
Nepc&u  the  river  flows  along  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountolns,  H 
through  a  rirh  valley  highly  cnltivatiHl.  Fj-om  the  Blue  Mountains 
two  streams  add  tbeir  waters  to  it,  the  Oros^  and  the  Colo,  and 
from  the  junction  of  the  last  named  the  river  is  called  the 
Hawkeabury.  From  the  Colo  junction  the  river  still  runs  north- 
ward until  it  is  Joined  by  the  Macdoniild^  an  important  stream, 
navigable  for  some  distance  above  its  confluence  with  the  Hawkea- 
bniy.  The  Macdonald  comes  from  the  north,  and  joins  the  river 
on  the  left  bank.  Tlie  Hawkesburj',  after  turning  to  the  east, 
holds  its  coui-sc  tlirough  In-okeu  country,  the  scenery  of  which  has 
been  pronounced  equal  to  any  other  river  scenery  in  tlie  world, 
and  finally  reaches  tlie  sea  at  Broken  Bay.  The  course  of  tho 
Hflwkesbury  extends  over  330  miles,  and  the  drainage  area  may 
be  set  down  as  8,000  square  miles.  Navigation  is  possible  as  far 
as  "Windsor,  70  miles  from  the  month,  and  a  little  dredging  would 
enable  sea-going  vessels  to  reach  this  town. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney  some  small  streams  fall  into 
Botany  Bay.  Two  of  theao,  the  Woronom  and  George's  Rivers, 
have  their  sources  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  ranges  in  which  the 
Nepean,  Cordeaux,  aud  Cataract  ri&c%  and  after  rapid  courses  unite 
their  waters  l*cforc  falliuij  into  the  bav. 
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Qenernlly  speaking,  the  rivers  south  of  Sydney  are  of  less 
importance  than  those  to  the  north,  as  the  width  of  the  coastal 
strip  narrows  considerably.  The  Shoalhavea,  nevertheleas,  merits 
more  than  passing  notice.  It  rises  in  the  coastal  range  and  follows 
the  direction  of  the  cuast,  flowing  northerly  through  deep  guUies, 
marked  by  magnificent  scenery  peculiarly  Australian.     Turning 


sharply  to  the  eiist,  it  entera  the  alluvial  plains,  w]uch  are  counted 
ftiDODgst  the  richest  and  most  productive  in  the  country.  Tho 
Shoftlhaven  is  260  miles  in  length,  but  is  navigable  only  for  a  few 
miles,  and  dmias  a  district  3,300  miles  in  area.  Farther  south, 
in  the  narrow  Iwlt  between  tho  ranges  and  the  sea,  flow  the  Clyde, 
Momya,  TurosB,  and  Boga  Uivers.  They  all  pass  through  rich, 
luulalating,  agricultural  country,  and  each  has  an  average  lengt}i 
of  from  60  to  70  miles.  The  Towauiba  Kiver,  at  the  extreme 
south  of  the  Colony,  empties  itself  into  the  Paci6c  at  Twofold  Bay. 

Tbe  physical  aspect  of  all  the  eaNteru  rivers  is  much  the  same,  KmIw*  rh-«m. 
iheir  uj»per  courses  l>eiiig  anudet  broken  and  mountainous  districts, 
and  their  lower  waters  flowing  tbrougli  undulatinj^  country  with 
rich  alluvial  tiats  along  their  banks,  for  the  most  part  highly  culti- 
Vfttrd.  Where  not  cultivated,  the  country  is  densely  covered  with 
timber^  some  of  which  attains  a  m(i<;^iticent  growth,  yielding  the 
finest  hardwood,  and,  in  thi^  north,  cedar  and  pine. 

Thoogh  belonging  to  another  river  system,  the  upper  basin  of  'nia  suvity 
tbe  Snowy  Biver  is  situated  in  New  South  Wales.  Tliis  river 
neeivn  the  snow-fed  Htreanm  riBiug  on  the  southern  fdopes  of  tho 
Monaro  Range;  its  principal  tributaries  lieing  the  Bombnla  and 
the  Eocunibene.  The  Rnowy  River  and  it«  tributarioM  water  A 
OOOBdvimble  portion  of  the  highest  table-land  of  the  Colony, 
between  the  mountain  mnge«  of  which  urc  found  large  tracts  of 
vmble  land,  where  the  produce  of  eolder  climes  may  bo  grown  to 
perffctton.  After  leaving  New  South  Wales,  tho  Snowy  has  a 
npid  and  tortuous  coursp,  and  Anally  enters  tbe  sea  between  Cape 
Howe  and  Bass  Straits,  in  the  Colony  of  Victoria.  The  area  of 
its  watenhed  in  New  South  Wales  is  about  2,800  square  miles. 


TfARBOUHS  AND  PORTS. 
With  a  coast  so  extensive  as  that  of  New  Boutli  Wales,  it  would  Natnni  lur- 

boun. 

he  natural  to  ex|>ect  many  harbours  and  bays  affording  outlets  for 
iWprodaoe  of  the  country.  Such  is  the  case.  Besides  harbours 
of  ooinmeroial  importance,  there  are  otlicrsi  which  afford  shetter 
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for  reasels  ia  stress  of  weather,  atid  a  refug«  Id  liui«  of  dauger. 
Fortunately,  however,  barboiirs  of  refuge  are  not  often  required. 
The  coast  of  Uie  Colony  issingalnrly  free  from  cyclones,  kunicaoait 
and  like  viKitations.  Gales  are  certainty  not  unknown,  uor  are 
casualties  infrequently  recorded  j  but  the  coast  is  rery  safe,  and 
djauters  are  in  many  cases  to  be  attributed  to  causes  which 
ordinary  prudence  would  have  avoided. 

Inside  Cape  Byron,  in  the  north  of  the  Colony,  the  bay  of  tlte 
s^me  name  offers  shelter  to  vessels  trading  to  Queensland,  in  all 
but  ncH'th-east  weatlier.  A  largo  pier  has  been  constructed,  by 
which  the  ]iroduce  of  the  neighbouring  districts  of  the  Brunswick 
and  Tweed  mny  be  shipjted,  when  an  entrance  to  these  rivers  is 
imprac  Li  cable. 

At  Shoal  l^y,  the  entrance  to  the  Ohirenoe,  tTie  anchorage  is 
safe  and  commodious,  and  when  the  works  designed  for  improving 
the  river  entmnce  are  completed,  it  promises  to  be  one  of  the  beat 
ports  on  the  coast. 

Trial  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Macleay,  affords  ampin  shelter 
and  safe  anchorage.  The  Government  have  erected  a  hirge  prison 
on  the  hill  overlooking  the  Bay,  and  arc  now  utilizing  the 
^"isouers'  labour  in  constructing  a  breakwater,  with  Uio  view  of 
making  Trial  Bay  not  only  a  harbour  of  refuge,  but  a  shipping 
port.  When  tliis  design  is  accomplished,  there  is  every  reason  to 
Huppuse  that  it  will  become  one  of  the  most  froqocnt^d  {.laces  on 
the  coast,  as  the  resources  of  the  Maclcay  District  are  great  and 
rapidly  developing. 

Port  Macrjuune,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hastings,  and  the  harbour 
At  Forstcr,  near  Capo  llawke,  afford  good  anchorage.  Port 
Stephens,  a  little  further  south,  offers  at  all  times  the  most  safe 
and  commodious  harbour  desirable.  Asa  natural  port  It  is  hardly 
inferiur  to  Port  Jackson,  and  the  scenery  of  its  shores  is  very 
beautiful.  At  present,  Port  Stephens  is  little  used,  owing  to  its 
proximity  to  Newcastle,  and  the  sparsuncss  of  the  population  in  its 
immediate  district 
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Twenty  miies  furt-ber  south  ia  Port  Uunt«r,  at  cLq  mouth  of  the  rort  umur 
rira*  of  that  name.  When  first  used,  the  harbour  was  inconveuieat 
aacl  somewhat  dangerous ;  but  this  has  boen  altereJ  entirely  by 
the  breakwatei's  and  traming  walls  which  have  been  constracted, 
KeweaBtle  harbour  Is  ddw  safe  and  roomy,  with  shipping  facilities 
ngnal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  found  in  any  other  Australian 
port.  Ma^ificent  wharves  lino  its  shores,  provide<1  with  hydraulic 
aiid  eCcam  cnues  of  the  nioat  modern  type.  The  length  of  wharf 
froDtoge  at  Newcastle  is  two  miles,  the  trade  is  largp  ar.d  ino'voB- 
faig,  and  the  city  ranks  third  aniongKt  Australasian  seaports.  The 
importanm  of  Newcastle  is  mainly  due  to  the  existence  of  immense 
coal  drposita  in  its  neighbourhood,  which  supply  not  only  all  the 
AtLStraliaD  Colonies,  but  the  China  seas,  and  the  Faoific  slopes  of 
thu  United  States,  and  the  countries  bordering  on  the  S[iauish 
main.  lAtterly,  too,  large  shipments  of  wool  have  been  made 
dirret  to  English  porta,  Newcastle  having  direct  commuuication 
by  railway  with  the  northern  districts  of  the  Colony. 

A  few  miles  further  south  ia  Lake  Mac<]uarie,  in  the  centre  of  ^**"  MwT"" 
the  coal-tield  of  the  Newcastle  district,  and  covering  an  area  of 
44  s^iuaro  miles.  The  great  drawback  to  the  lake  tm  a  shipping 
port  has  been  the  shallowness  of  it«  entrance ;  but  extensive  dykes 
•od  training  walls  are  being  constructed,  which  have  already 
inacased  tlie  drauglit  of  water  in  the  channel,  and  with  some 
fnrUifrr  improrements  Ijake  Macquarie  will  become  an  important 
klui>piog  places 

Broken  Bay,  15  miles  north  of  Port  Jackson,  forma  t!ie  mouth  BrotooBv 
ti  the  River  Uawkesbut^.  It  has  a  bold  entrance,  and  on 
Barranjoey,  Uie  southern  headland,  is  erected  a  tine  lighthouse, 
The  b*y  haa  three  branches,  Brisbane  Water  being  tlie  northern, 
Um  Hawkeabury  mouth  the  centre,  and  Pittwater  the  Koutbem 
arm.  The  fintt-uamed  opens  out  into  a  series  of  lakes,  and  the 
town  of  Goaford,  standing  at  the  head  of  one  of  them — the 
Bn»dvft(«r — ia  the  centre  of  an  important  district.  Tlie  scenery 
at  ftcid  aroaud  Broken  Bay  is  charaoleristically  Australian,  and 


in  hatural  bnauty  riralx  even  Sydney  Harbour.  Soutli  of  Broken 
Bay  the  coast-line  is  a  Bucoession  of  high  clifls  and  sandy  beaches. 

rnrt  Jockton.  The  entrance  of  Port  Jackson  lies  between  perpendicuhir  clilfe 
of  sandstone  several  hundred  feet  high,  and  only  74  choinjs,  or 
nearly  1  inilp,  aptirt.  Sydney  Harbour  luis  bi-eii  too  often  des- 
cribed to  require  further  description  here.  It  holds  the  firet 
place  amongst  the  harbours  of  the  world  for  convenience  of 
entrance,  depth  of  water,  and  natural  Khipping  facilities.  Its 
natural  beautiefl  aro  tlie  charm  of  all  who  visit  its  shores,  and  iu 
tho  quiet  waters  of  its  numerous  bays  and  coves  tho  navies  of  the 
world  might  securely  rest.  The  area  of  water  surface  of  the 
harbour  proper  is  15  square  miles,  and  the  shore-Hne  is  165  miles 
in  circuit  At  the  South  Head  Is  erected  a  splendid  lighthouse, 
fitted  with  au  electric  arc  light,  tlie  power  of  which  is  scarcely 
exceeded  on  any  coast.  On  the  shores  of  Port  Jack.son  .stands 
Sydney,  the  capital  of  New  South  Wales  and  the  mother  city 
of  the  Australias.  The  city  and  its  suburbs  occupy  137  square 
miles,  and  have  within  their  boundaries  about  386,400  people. 

Botany  Bay,  the  first  port  entered  by  Captain  Cook,  the  dis- 
coverer of  this  territory,  lies  a  few  miles  south  of  Sydney.  It 
covers  an  area  of  24  square  miles,  and  receives  the  waten  of 
several  small  rivers.  The  bay  has  very  little  trade,  by  reason  of 
its  proxiiiiity  to  Sydney,  but  it  is  frequptitcd  by  craft  in  search  of 
Bholt<'r  during  stre-Hs  of  weather. 

Woiion«MiK  and  WolloQgoug,  Kiama,  aud  Ulladulla  are  small  harbours  which 
have  been  snatcheil,  as  it  were,  from  tlie  sea,  and  are  important 
Bhipping  places. 

JorrU  Bftj.  About  ^0  milea  to  the  south  of  Sydney  the  coast  is  broken  by 

'  an  important  inlet  called  Jerris  Bay.     Its  entrance  is  2  miles 

wide,  and  on  its  bosom  ijafe  anchorage  may  be  found  in  any  port. 
It  is  surrounded  by  rich  agricultural  and  mineral  country,  as  yet, 
unoxploited.  Nature  has  been  so  bountiful  to  the  country  as  a 
whole,  tliat  particular  districts,  ondoubtedly  rich,  must  remain  for 
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ft  vlulo  undeveloped,  through  wont  of  labour  and  capital  to  open 
Uuua  op,  and  ports  -which  would  in  older  conntriea  be  prized  for 
tlidr  coavenienoe  and  capacity,  here  remain  unused,  save  as  refuges 
is  stormy  weather. 

Datcinan's  Bay,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Clyde,  is  an  inlet  of  sonic  B»tomati"B  B»y. 
boportance,  and  coastAl  steamers  also  load  produce  at  the  niouUis 
if  the  Sloruya,  Tuross,  and  Boga  Bivers. 

Twofold  Bay  is  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water,  near  the  soullieni  Twofold  B«y 
linic  of  the  Colony.  Formerly  it  was  the  seat  of  a  large  whaling 
trad<i\  now  no  morn.  It  is  well  sheltered,  tiud  n  tine  jetty  affords 
ain{>lc  shipping  facilttieA.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  with  tlie  neighbour- 
colomes,  iu  produce  and  ]ive  stock,  the  Imy  being  the  nearest 
on  the  sea  coast  for  the  rich  district  of  Monaro.  A  i-ailway 
Si  plaaned  to  connect  the  port  with  the  table-land  and  the  metro> 
|nUfl,  and  Twofold  Bny  promises  to  become  a  considerable  sbipping 
|4ace  in  the  near  future.  On  its  shores  is  situated  tlie  town  of 
Eden. 

Beaides  thn  ports  and  harbours,  properly  so  called,  which  have  cowui  Ukc*. 
been  above  enumerated,  there  are  several  lakes,  or  anus  of  the  sea, 
vkidt  will,  with  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country, 
liMOIiw  ports  of  shipment.  From  Cape  Ifawke  to  Fort  Stephens 
a  ehala  of  lakes  extends,  communicating  with  the  latter  through 
ifci-  Myall  River,  and  covering  a  Inrge  nn*a,  Tho  intwb  extensive 
are  WolUs  Lake,  Myall  Lake,  and  the  Broadwater.  The  country 
ttiDutl  about  is  richly  timl>ercd,  but  ita  resources  are  still  undo- 
vftloped.  Between  Lake  Macquarie  and  Broken  Bay  is  Tuggerali 
Ijdce,  ahto  ."in  extensive  sheet  of  water.  Near  WuUongong  is 
Lak«  Illawarra,  of  considerable  area,  but  hhallow,  and  towurds  the 
wamik  of  the  colony  are  Coiln  and  Tuross  Lakes,  into  which  the 
ToroB  River  disciisrges. 

ISLANDS. 

So  tslandit  of  any  note  belong  geographically  to  Now  South  iBUod*. 
Wales.     The  Bronghton  Islands,  lying  a  few  miles  northward  of 


so 
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the  Heads  of  Fort  Stephens,  are  the  largest  in  extent  SolitaiT' 
Island,  situated  near  the  northern  part  of  the  coast,  between  the 
Bellinger  and  Clarence  Hirers,  and  Montague  Island,  18  miles 
south-east  of  the  Moruya  River  estuary,  hare  been  selected  as  the 
sites  for  light-houses,  but  are  not  otherwise  important.  Norfolk 
Norfolk  uiud.  Island,  having  an  area  of  8,607  acres,  and  also  Lord  Howe  Island, 
belong  politically,  but  not  geographically,  to  New  South  Wales. 
The  last-named  island  has  an  area  of  3,220  acres. 


W«tenhed. 
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WESTERN  WATERSHED. 

The  western  watershed  of  the  Colony  is  in  physical  features  and 
geographical  character  the  antithesis  of  the  eastern.  Instead  of  a 
narrow  strip  of  country  shut  in  by  the  sea  and  mountains,  inter- 
sected by  numerous  short  rivers  with  a  rapid  flow,  the  western 
watershed  forms  a  vast  basin  through  which  the  quiet  waters  of  a 
few  great  rivers  have  their  long,  though  uncertain,  courses.  The 
rivers  of  the  western  region  of  the  Colony  all  belong  to  the  fluvial 
system  of  the  Murray,  which  carries  to  the  Southern  Ocean, 
through  the  colony  of  South  Australia,  the  drainage  of  a  water- 
shed immense  in  extent,  embracing  the  northern  portion  of  Vic- 
toria, and  the  western  and  larger  part  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
reaching  almost  to  the  centre  of  Queensland. 

The  Murray,  or  Hume,  the  southern  branch  of  this  vast  river 
system,  rises  in  the  Snowy  Mountains,  from  which  its  three  prin- 
cipal sources,  the  Hume,  the  Tooma,  and  the  Indi  descend.  The 
first  two  of  these  streams  rise  on  the  northern  and  western  slopes 
of  Mount  Kosciusko ;  the  Indi,  which  is  really  the  main  river,  has 
a  longer  course,  rising  in  a  gully  near  the  Pilot  Mountain,  at  an 
elevation  of  5,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Prom  the  confluence  of  these 
rivers,  the  Mtirray  rapidly  descends  towards  the  plains  below 
Albury,  where  it  is  only  490  feet  above  sea  level,  and  has  still  a 
course  of  1,439  miles  to  run.  From  Albury  downwards  the  river 
receives  many  tributaries  on  both  banks,  those  from  New  South 
Wales  being  the  most  important.     Above  Albury  the  tributaries 
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•re  for  the  most  part  mooDtain  torrents,  cnrrying  to  the  main 
stiRUQ  tli6  melted  siiowb  of  tlie  Australian  Alps.  In  iUi  lower 
<Mn«.  bowevw,  tbc  Mamiy  is  an^ented,  through  the  Murrnm* 
UIgee  and  DarUog,  by  the  waters  of  secondary  sTBteiits  aa  xm- 
fwrtuit  aa  ita  own. 

Before  bcuig  joined  by  the  Murrumbidgee,  the  Murray  receivps,  Atu^bnodSr 
from  a  serica  of  ana-brancbeH,  the  drainage  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  country  lying  l>ctwccn  the  two  main  atreams.  Tlie  Billabong 
Creek  mna  almost  through  the  centre  of  tho  plain  spreading 
the  Murray  and  Murrumhidgee  ;  in  the  middle  of  ita 
it  communicates  with  the  latter  river,  through  Colombo 
and  Vonko  Creeks,  whilst  on  the  south  it  ferds  the  Murray  by 
tiie  dmnnel  of  the  Edwurd  River.  The  Kdwaril  in  ibtelf  an  im-  tiic  Eaoud, 
(•ortaxit  scrraro.  It  forms  with  the  Wakool  and  Tuppal  Creeks, 
ami  many  ntfaur  amallrr  and  less  important  watercoarsos,  a  fluvial 
fwtero,  interlacing  the  whole  country  from  Tocumwal  to  tho  Mnr- 
nunbidgce  junction,  which  has  been  justly  named  Hivcrina.  The 
H»ml  and  Wakool  are  together  navigable  for  over  400  miles,  m 
faraa  tlie  important  town  of  DeniUquin.  From  its  furthest  aource 
at  the  fool  of  the  Pilot  Mountain  to  the  town  of  Albury  the 
If  array  bos  a  length  of  280  milea.  Thence  to  the  Darling  River 
Jttitctum  il«  oonrse  ia  852  milen,  and  from  that  point  t-o  the  Kca, 
below  Ijhke  AJexandrina,  it  is  .587  miles  in  length.  The  river  has 
thus  a  total  course  of  1,719  milce,  of  which  1,132  are  within  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales.  The  river  has  been  navigated  oa 
ftf  M  the  Oumie  gold-Ht^ld,  about  150  miles  above  Albury,  and 
l,MO  miles  from  it«  mouth. 

Tfce  Murmmbidgoe  bos  its  source  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  overlooking  r^c  Murrom- 
ttiaOoolunan  Plains,  at  a  height  of  nearly  5j000  feet  above  the  sea. 


billow. 

Ita  caane  6nt  abapea  itself  southward,  but  near  the  town  of  Cooma 

il  takes  a  sharp  curve  andj  runs  in  a  northerly  direction  until  it 

mmn  Tasa.     Here  it  curves  agjiin,  trending  to  the  west  in  a  line  uumunbiditM 

paimUtd  to  the  Murray,  butj[taming  south-west  on  receiving  the 


it  6tmlly  joins  the  main' river  after  a  couree  of  1 ,350  miles. 
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The  area  drained  by  the  Murrumlidgee  is  estimated  at  15^400 
stjuare  miles.  In  the  upi^er  [lart  of  its  course  it  receives  from  both 
sides  numerous  rivers  and  creeks,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  the  Umaralla,  Molonglo,  and  Yaxs  Rivers  on  its  right,  and 
the  Goodradigbee,  and  Tiuuut  Rivera  on  its  left  bank.  All  these 
rivers  flow  through  mountainous  country  over  a  seriee  of  plateaux, 
which  from  the  Coolamon  and  Coorangorambula  Plains  to  the 
plains  round  Umidagui  and  Wagga  successively  diraiuiuh  in  heigh 
from  SjOOO  feet  to  720  feet  and  607  feet  above  the  aeo. 

The  upper  valleys,  botli  of  tlie  Murrumbtdgee  and  the  Murray, 
are  of  similar  physical  as[)ect.  Both  rivers  are  snow-fed,  the 
Hurray  to  a  greater  extent  than  its  tributaries,  owing  to  tho 
higher  elevation  of  the  mountains  and  plateaux  from  which  it 
descends.  In  the  lower  bsisins  they  are  also  similar  in  characte^H 
and  the  plains  which  they  drain  are  amongst  the  most  fertile  in 
the  Colony.  With  an  intelligent  system  of  water  con8er\Rtion 
and  irrigation  tho  lower  valleys  of  these  rivers  would  support  a 
large  population  of  agriculturists  on  land  hitherto  devoted  entir 
to  sheep  pasturing. 

The  chief  tributary  of  the  Murrunibidgee  is  the  Lachlan,  rising 
in  the  main  DiWding  Kange,  where  also  its  i>rincipal  feeders  have 
their  source.  These  are  the  Boorowa,  Crookwell,  Abercrombie, 
and  Bclubula,  all  rapid  strfam-s  occasionally  swollen  by  melting 
snow  from  the  table-land.  After  receiving  the  Boorowa  the 
Lachlan  flows  to  the  Murrumbidgno,  throngh  500  mile^  of  plain 
country,  without  receiving  any  tributary  of  permanent  character- 
The  watercourses  which  carry  off  tho  surplus  wat*r  from  the  rich 
plains  on  either  sidf)  of  the  river,  only  reach  it  in  time  of  flood. 
The  total  length  of  the  river  is  700  miles,  and  its  basin  has  an 
area  of  13,500  square  miles.  The  countrj-  drained  by  the 
Lachlan  is  similar  in  most  respects  to  that  of  tht;  Murray  and 
Murrumbidgee,  and  with  w^ular  rainfall  or  irrigation,  the  light  red 
soil  and  sandy  loam  of  its  lower  valley  would  yield  abundant  returns 
to  the  farmer.     The  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  Lachia 
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titAin  and  that  of  the  Mnrrumbidgee  ou  the  south,  and  the 
Dftrling  on  the  north-west,  are  hardly  perceptible  on  tlic  ground, 
«0  flat  U  the  conutrv  through  which  these  great  rtver-s  How. 

Of  all  the  tribnt&ries  at  the  Murray,  the  Darling  drains  the  Th«  D«rHnf, 
la^^e«t  area,  extending  as  it  does  over  the  greater  portion  of  the 
WMitom  district  o£  Now  South  Wules^  and  enibraciiig  nearly  all 
Sotttthern  Queensland.  From  its  confluence  with  the  Murray  at 
'ontworth  up  to  its  junction  with  the  Culgoa  a  few  miles  above 
'Oike,  the  iMrling  receives  only  two  tributaries,  the  Paroo  and 
the  Warrego,  boUi  iuteniiittefit,  though  of  vast  size  in  times  of 
flood.  For  over  1,000  miles  this  great  river  holds  ita  solitar)-  course, 
}ule-li]e4>^  feeding  the  thirsty  plains  of  the  south  with  water  falling 
many  hundred  miles  distant  on  the  downs  of  Qucansland.  The 
flotuve  of  the  river  ia  tortuous  in  the  extreme ;  in  many  places  a 
barrow  nock  of  land,  a  milo  or  two  acro«i,  separates  pai-ts  of  the 
river  20  miles  distant,  if  the  stream  were  followed.  The  Darling 
|<rrsmbi  the  |>li«nomenon,  not  uncommon  in  Australian  rivers,  of 
hanks  much  higher  than  the  plain  beliind,  indeed  the  river  bed 
itaelf,  though  from  30  to  40  feet  beueatli  tlio  bink,  is  in  some 
|Jaoes  bat  little  below  the  general  level  of  the  country.  Succesnve 
fiooda  have  added  to  the  height  of  the  banks,  and  hare  raised  the 
bed  of  the  stream  correspondingly. 
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The  Dtirling  lias  no  source  under  that  name,  which  applies  only  The  vppa 
that  part  of  the  iiver  as  far  as  the  Bogan  junction.     Above  this 


it  takes  the  name  of  the  Barwon,  until  its  conHuence  with 
the  G  wydir,  then  it  is  known  as  the  Macintyrc,  and  afterwards  the 
tnain  bniuch  receives  the  name  of  the  Dumarosq.  The  last-named 
atrcaun  has  its  source  in  the  Dividing  Range,  on  ths  summit  of  the 
table-land  at  the  (extreme  noi-th-east  of  the  Colony,  not  far  from 
tt«  bead  of  the  Kichmond.  The  Bumaresq,  Macintyre,  and 
BarwoD  form,  however,  what  migiit  Ix-  tvnWy  called  the  Upper 

log,  and  this  a]>penation  would  Ije  geographically  accarate. 

Toriety  of  immes,  by  wliich  not  only  the  Darling,  but  many 
Mher  Austnliau  rivers  are  known,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  wui-e 
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PHYSICAL  CONFIGU  RATION. 


TribuUrios  of 
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diacoyend  in  sections,  the  identity  of  which  was  not  estalliabwl 
until  years  aftc'rwards,  and  the  eectioniil  names  have  survived. 

Thft  Darling  receives,  in  its  upper  course,  many  tribatanes,  which 
drain  the  southern  portion  of  Qneonsland,  hut  thcHe  rivers  only  How 
fur  a  short  part  of  their  courses  in  New  South  Wales.  Chiof  among 
them  are  tlio  Mooiii^  Narran,  Bokhara,  Culgoa,  Warrcgo,  and  Paroo. 
The  principal  afTIuenta  of  the  Darling  witliin  the  boundaries  of 
New  South  Wales  are  on  th«  left  bank.  The  Gwjdir,  Namoi, 
Custlereagh,  Macqitarie,  and  Began  are  the  mo»t  important.  These 
Btreams  am  all  of  considerable  length  and  similar  in  character, 
their  upiwr  valleys  are  on  the  table-lands,  and  tlieir  lower  coureea 
lie  through  alluvial  plains  and  good  pastoi-al  country.  Tho  Darling 
is  navigable,  in  times  of  freshets,  as  fur  as  the  township  of  Watgett, 
lylba  utiles  from  its  confluence  with  ttie  Murray,  thence  to  the  sea 
tlie  distance  is  537  miles,  making  a  total  length  of  navigable  water 
from  Walgett  to  the  sea  of  2,345  miles,  and  it  therefore  ranks 
high  amougst  the  rivers  of  the  world,  as  estimated  by  navigable 
length.  Unfortunately,  however,  its  upper  course  is  open  only 
during  part  of  the  year. 

If  the  £uvial  ^stem  of  the  Murray  and  Darling,  and  their 
principal  tributari»i,  bo  considered  in  the  light  of  the  facilitira  it 
affords  for  water  carriage,  its  value  will  appear  not  inconsiderable. 
The  Darling  River  may  be  mrnle  available  for  navigation  for  1,758 
miles,  from  Wentworth  to  Walgett,  the  Murrumbidgee  and  Lachlan 
conitiiLcd  have  900  miles,  and  the  Murray,  from  Ournie  gold-field 
to  the  point  wliere  it  enl^ni  the  territory  of  South  Australia,  has 
a  length  of  1,120  miles.  If  to  this  be  added  the  navigable  lengtli 
of  the  Wakool  and  Edward,  the  total  distance  of  river  which  could 
be  navigated  reaches  nearly  4,200  miles,  iu  the  western  district 
alone,  a  length  nearly  twice  that  nf  tho  railways  of  tlie  Colony. 
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LAKES  or  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT. 
Here  and  there  along  the  course  of  the  wpstem  rivers  ore  found 
lakes  sometimes  of  considerable  dimensions.     These  lakus  are  iu 
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reality  ahailow  depressions,  receiving  water  from  the  overflow  of 
the  rivOTS  in  times  of  flood,  and  in  return  feeding  them  when  the 
floods  have  subsided.  Lake  Urana  is  the  most  important  in  the 
Morray  and  Murrumbidgeo  basin,  and  Lakes  Cowal,  Cudgellico, 
and  Waljeers,  in  that  of  the  LachUin.  Along  the  Barling  are 
lAkes  Poopelloe  and  Gunyolka  on  the  left  bank  and  Laidlej's 
Ponds  and  Lakra  Fammaroo,  Jandoo,  and  Cawndilla  on  the  right, 
near  Menindia  On  the  South  Australian  frontier  are  Lake 
Yictozis,  formed  by  the  overflow  of  the  Murray,  and  others  of 
less  importance.  The  area  of  these  lakra  is  undefined,  as  they 
raiy  in  size  acowding  to  the  rainfall,  sometimes  covering  vast 
extents  of  country,  and  at  others  being  reduced  to  the  proportions 
of  mere  waterholes,  whilst  in  seasons  of  great  drought  they  are 
absolutely  dry. 
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PAET  IV. 

Climate. 

'  T  is  accepted  as  an  ascertained  fact  that  the  temperature  of 
lands  in  the  southern  hemisphere  is  lower  than  that  of  coun- 
tries situated  in  corresponding  latitudes  north  of  the  equator ;  to 
this  general  law  New  South  Wales  is  no  exception.  The  researches 
of  the  Government  Astronomer  of  the  Colony  conclusively  confirm 
this,  and  show,  from  the  records  of  temperature  extending  over 
many  years,  that  the  climate  of  New  South  Wales  is  one  of  the 
most  temperate  and  uniform  anywhere  experienced.  Just  as  the 
countiy  is  divided  naturally  into  three  distinct  geographical  re- 
gions, so  it  is  separated  into  the  same  climatic  divisions,  each  of 
which  has  its  characteristic  features. 

CoMtil  iu«loa.  The  coastal  region  extends  from  28^  to  37°  south  latitude,  and 
if  the  temperature  accorded  with  that  of  similar  latitudes  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  Casino  and  Grafton  would  resemhle  the 
country  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  in  the  Ked  Sea ;  Delhi,  in 
India;  Ningpo,  in  China,  and  New  Orleans,  in  the  United  States. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Casino  has  a  mean  temperature  of 
67°,  only  1°  more  than  that  of  Messina,  in  Sicily,  which  lies  more 
than  9°  further  from  the  equator.  Eden,  which  is  situated  at  the 
extreme  south  of  the  Colony,  in  latitude  37°,  has  a  mean  tempera- 
ture of  60',  which  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  Nice  and  Borne, 
places  respectively  460  and  330  miles  further  removed  from  the 
equator.  Not  only  is  the  climate  of  the  coastal  region  more  mild  in 
regard  to  average  temperature  than  the  corresponding  latitudes  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  but  the  range  is  not  as  great  This  is  a 
very  important  factor  in  estimating  the  healthiness  of  a  country. 

As  regards  Sydney,  situated  as  it  is  midway  between  the 
extreme  points  of  the  Colony,  in  latitude  33°  51'  south,  the  same 
truth  is  apparent.  Its  mean  temperature  is  63°,  and  corres- 
ponds with  that  of  Barcelona,  the  great  maritime  city  of  Spain, 
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uul  of  Toulon  in  France,  the  former  being  in  latitude  44°  22',  and  TomfMnitiin 

the  Utter  43*  7'  N,     At  Sydney,  the  mean  aummer  temperature 

ut  uUghtly  under  71*,  and  that  of  winter  ^4*5'.     The  ron^  is  thus 

16*5*  Falirenhcit.     At  Naples,  where  the  mean  tentjieraturc  for  the 

fc*r  iaabout  the  same  aa  at  Sydney,  the  Rummer  temperature  reaches 

■mesaof  74*5",  and  themeanof  winter  is  47*5",  with  a  range  of  27°. 

Tkas  the  suumor  ia  warmer,  and  the  winter  much  colder,  than  at 

Brilnry.     Tlie  grcatC8t  temperature  in  thu  Rhade  ever  experienced 

in  Sydney  was  106*9%  the  lowest  winter  was  36-8",  giving  a  range 

of  70'-      At  Xajilpft  the  mngp  has  Iipen  as  great  aa  81',  the  winter 

minimum  billing  bometimes  below  the  freezing  point. 

Taking  tlie  coatft  generally,  the  difference  hetwceii  the  mean  ainat«  o( 

,  .  .  ,  UveOooK. 

■nnmer  and  mean  winter  temperature  may  be  set  do%m  as  aver- 
■giog  not  more  than  24%  a  range  80  bdiuU  that  it  will  be  rarely 
Cmnd  elsewhere.  The  famed  resorta  on  the  Mediten-anean  sea- 
!loutl  liear  no  compariiion  with  the  Pitcitic  slope  of  New  South 
Wal&i,  either  for  natural  salubrity,  or  for  the  coaiparalive  mildness 
d  ih»  summer  and  winter,  while  the  epidemics  and  pestilences 
vbieh  have  devastated  those  regions  of  ancient  civilization  havo 
MTcr  made  their  appearance  on  these  shores. 

PasBing  from  the  coast  to  the  table-land,  a  distinct  climatic  niniat*  of 
PlgiOD  is  entered.  On  the  high  southern  plateau,  at  an  elevation 
M  4,640  f<:«t,  stands  tlie  town  of  Kiandni,  having  a  mean  summer 
temperature  of  54*5%  atid  a  winter  temperature  of  ^3°,  coiTes[>ond- 
tn;  'vitb  that  of  Dunfermline,  in  Scotland,  in  latitude  56'  5'  K., 
while  Kiatidm  is  in  35°  50'  S.  Cooma,  in  the  centre  of  the  Mouaro 
plainly  at  an  elevation  of  2,640  fct^t  above  Kea-Iovol,  enjoys  a 
summer  as  mild  as  either  London  or  Paris,  while  ita  winters  are 
br  l«M  severe.  On  the  New  Englaml  table-land,  the  climate  of 
Arsiidalr,  and  other  towns,  may  be  considered  as  nearly  perfect 
m  emn  be  found.  The  yearly  average  temperature  ia  scarcely  57* 
while  the  summer  only  roaches  69%  and  the  winter  iaXls  to  46",  a 
aoj^  of  temperature  upproxi mating  closely  to  the  famous  health 
i  in  the  aouth  of  France. 
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TIic  climatic  conditions  of  the  webiem  distiicts  of  the  Coiony  are 
«itirely  dtfiferent  from  those  of  tiie  other  two  regions,  and  liave 
b««n  often  cited  aa  disagreeabla  Compared  with  the  equable  tcm- 
pemtnre  of  the  coastal  district,  or  table-land,  thont  may  appear 
aoine  juatification  for  such  reputaUon,  but  only  by  coropanson. 
Tho  climate  of  the  great  plains,  in  spite  of  the  he-at  of  part  of 
the  summer^  ia  very  healthy,  and  an  inspectjon  of  the  returns  of 
dpath-ratea,  botlt  of  children  and  grown  persona,  given  elsewhere, 
amply  bears  out  this  view.  The  town  of  Bourke  may  be  taken  aa 
nn  example.  Seated  in  the  uiidet  of  the  great  plain  of  the  iiit(5rior, 
it  illus(rat«'M  peculiarly  w«U  the  defecta,  aa  well  aa  excellenct«,  of 
the  climate  of  the  whole  region.  Bourke  has  exactly  the  some 
latitude  oe  Cairo,  yet  its  summer  temperature  is  5°  and  its  mean 
C'5'  less  than  the  Egyptian  city.  New  Orleans  also  lies  on  the 
same  parallel,  but  the  American  city  is  4'  hotter  in  summer.  As 
rcganJH  winter  temperature,  Bourke  leaves  little  to  be  deiured. 
The  mean  winter  reading  of  the  thermometer  ia  52*3'',  and  accom- 
panied as  this  ia  by  clear  skies  and  an  absence  of  snow,  the  season 
ia  both  refreshing  and  enjoyable.  The  great  heat  experienced  on 
occasional  days  in  summer,  when  the  thermometer  reads  consider- 
ably over  100'  in  the  shadf,  is  not  acoom]>anio(l  by  that  nioisturo 
in  the  air  which  at  the  sea-coast  would  make  a  leas  degree  of  beat 
almoHt  tinbearabla 
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Ic  is  fortunate  for  the  country  that  drj'nese  is  one  of  it«  clnurao-  , 
t«riBtic8 ;  otherwise,  instead  of  being  the  abode  of  heodth,  the  in-  ^M 
tC4^or  of  the  Colony  would,  with  abundant  rains,  hare  become  an 
impenetrable  jungle,  the  lurking-place  nf  thoae  malarial  fevers 
which  devastate  so  many  fair  n^ons  of  the  Old  World  and 
jVmeriea.  New  South  Wales  may  therefore  be  comj^red  favour- 
ably with  any  part  of  the  world  ;  and^  taking  into  considemtion 
the  com|>arativoly  low  latitudes  in  which  it  is  situated,  it  offera  m 
most  remarkable  variety  of  temperate  ctimates.  From  Kiaitdra, 
on  the  highest  part  of  the  great  Dividing  Range,  to  Bourke^  on  the 
great  interior  plain,  the  climate  may  be  compared  witli  that  of  the 
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n^ao  of  Europe  extending  Erom  Edinburgh  to  SCdssIdb,  bat  more  cntnuio  MUpiod 
pncnUly  nsseaiUing  that  uf  Southern  Fnuice  and  Italy.  It  may  nra. 
fcrtfom  be  regarded  u  peculiarly  fitted  for  tlie  habitation  of 
'■^— '  ■  of  European  race,  embracinjf,  as  it  does,  within  its  LimitSi 
:iuUia  conditions  under  which  the  most  advanced  races  of 
IbB  world  liave  proftpRred.  Tlie  following  tnblefs  allowing  the 
WWigB  tnetcorological  conditions  in  certain  plriccs,  fairly  repre* 
■Bl  tba  whole  Colony  : — 

lEnpentorp,  Katnfiill,  and  other  Met^Ktroto^ical  Conditions  of 
certain  Stations  in  Now  South  Wales. 
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PART  V. 


Geological  Formation. 

TH£  geology  of  the  Colony  has  been  ably  treated  by  various  ciani&oation 
learned  scientists,  and  this  work  is  being  continually  added 
to  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Wilkinson,  the  present  eminent  Government 
Geologist  To  the  Rev.  W,  R  Clarke  we  are  indebted  for  the 
first  systematic  classification  of  the  various  sedimentary  formations 
found  in  New  South  Wales.  These  were  classified  by  him  as 
follows : — 


Pakeaeoic, 

-  Silurian 
Devonian 
Carboniferous 
Pei-mian. 

Jfesozoic  : 

Triassic 
Jurassic 

Cretaceous. 

Cainozoic . 

,-  Tertiary 

Miocene 
Pliocene 

Post  Tertiary 

Post  Pliocene 
Recent. 

Pal<rozo%c, — This  formation  extends  throughout  almost  the  whole  PaJKomic 

form»ti<Mu 

»stem  portion  of  the  Colony,  the  rocks  of  the  upper  Silurian  age 
principally  occurringon  the  western  watershed  of  the  main  Dividing 
Range,  in  the  country  where  the  Murrumbidgee,  I^achlan,  and 
AbercTombie  Rivers  rise.  They  appear  on  the  eastern  watershed, 
along  part  of  the  coast  near  Bateman's  Bay,  and,  striking  inland, 
are  found  in  the  basin  of  the  Clyde,  and  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Shoalhaven. 


^a  GEOLOGICAL  FORHATTON". 


The  upper  ^urian  rocks  extend  as  far  north  as  Madgee,  where 
they  are  overlaid  by  the  Carboniferoaa  strata  of  the  Htrnter  Valley, 
and  by  the  belt  of  volcaaic  rocks  extending  along  the  Liverpool 
Eange.  They  reappear  further  north,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Hacleay  Kiver,  on  the  east  slope,  and  in  the  basin  of  the  Namoi, 
on  the  vest  of  the  Dividing  Range.  The  Silurian  rocks  conaist 
of  sandstone,  slate,  and  limestone,  and  exhibit  evidence  of  meta- 
morpbisin,particnlarlyinthe  country  around  Bathnrst  and  Hill  End. 

Limestone  beds,  of  considerable  extent,  are  scattered  dirongbont 
this  formation.  These  are  chiefly  composed  of  crinoids  and  corals 
which  outcrop  promioently  in  the  Wellington  District,  near 
]^Iolong  and  Gulgong,  at  Tuena,  and  also  in  the  Murrumbidgee 
District.  In  the  limestone  formations  are  found  magniBcent 
cares,  such  as  the  'Wellington,  Wombeyan,  and  Fish  River  or 
Jenolan  Caves,  the  fame  of  which  has  spread  even  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  Australia.  The  caves  at  Yarrangobilly,  in  the  Kiandra  dis- 
trict, are  also  said  to  be  very  attractive.  Rocks  of  the  Devonian 
age  also  exist  near  Rydal,  where  Mr.  C.  S. Wilkinson  has  measured 
a  section  of  strata,  showing  a  thickness  of  not  less  than  10,000  feet. 

ChrbonUmKu         1^3  carboniferous  formations  occupy  tJie  whole  valley  of  the 
^^^  Hunter,  and  of  its  chief  tributary,  the  Goulbum,  on  the  east  slope 

of  the  main  range.  They  are  also  found  on  the  opposite  slope,  in 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Castlereagh,  and  along  the  edge  of  the 
great  tertiary  depression  which  the  Upper  Darling  drains.  They 
appear  again  on  the  south  coast,  at  BuUi  and  Coal  Cliff,  extending 
southwards  to  Bateman's  Bay,  and  embracing  the  basins  of  the 
small  rivers  between  the  Clyde  and  the  Bhoalhaven,  as  well  as  the 
lower  valley  of  the  last-named  river.  Cut  off  by  the  high  coast 
range,  the  formation  reappears  at  Marulan  and  Berrima,  again  in 
the  valley  of  the  Cox  River,  at  Lithgow  Valley,  and  at  Capertee 
River,  thus  forming  a  distinct  connection  with  the  great  aeries  of 
the  Hunter. 

The  lower  coal  measures  are  included  in  the  upper  carboniferous 
series,  and  contain  many  seams  of  workable  coal,  some  of  remarkable 
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thidcoesa.  Them  Kra  tttuatod  principally  in  the  lower  valley  of 
the  Uanter  RiTcr,  conipristng  amongst  others  the  Greta,  Anvil 
Creek,  and  West  Alaitland  seanu.  These  eeams  are  overtopped 
and  onderlaid  hj  conglomerate  and  ffondstonea,  of  great  thickness, 
ihe  strata  of  this  age  being  esliiuated  bj  Mr.  Wilkinson  to  be 
Ut.OOO  feet  thick.  The  scams  in  the  NewcatiCle  coalfieldH,  aa  well 
a&  those  in  the  Illawarra  and  coast  districLs  atiove  aiul  below  Cbaii 
Jervis  Bay,  belong  to  the  upper  coal  meaaui-cs,  in  which  also  are 
iiMtladed  the  Berrinia  and  the  LIthgow  seaniB.  They  apiwar 
foc<|aeatly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  last  named,  at  a  great  elevation 
•boTe  the  sea,  nnd  owing  to  their  almost  horizontal  strata  are 
worked  with  great  facility.  The  coal-bcoring  strata  extend  an  far 
as  the  upper  valley  of  the  Costlereagh,  thence  northward,  as  already 
mentioned,  along  the  edge  of  the  great  tertiary  kcHps,  to  Queens- 
land,  in  which  colony  they  reappear  at  a  considerable  elevation. 

M«»<aoie. — To  this  iteiiod  belong  the  FTawkesbury  and  Wiana-  m«wwoIo 

lomifttloa. 
matta  series,  which  overlay  the  carboniferous  foriDution  of  that 

put  of  tiie  couutry  through  which  the  Kawkenbury  and  its  prin- 
cipal trtbotoriea  flow.  It  is  in  this  formation  that  the  wonderful 
gorges  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  the  beautiful  harbours  of  Fort 
Jackson,  Port  Hocking,  and  Bi-oken  Bay  occur.  The  rocks  are 
of  warm  yellow  sandstone,  and  the  thickness  of  the  strata  \h 
eatimated  at  about  1,000  feet. 

The  Wianonmtta  series  extend  round  the  metropolis  and  cover  "nie  wununuia 
ft  spoce  in  the  shape  of  on  irregular  triangle,  the  angular  points  of 
which  rest  at  Ficton  on  the  south,  lUchmond  on  tho  north,  and 
Sydney  on  the  east.  The  beds  are  composed  of  fine  sedimentary 
dkpoaiiA  of  argilhioeous  shales,  and  are  of  coni[Kiratively  little 
thickness.  They  appear  to  have  been  deposited  in  hollows  worn 
by  deiiuilation  outuf  the  sandstone,  on  wliich  they  directly  rest. 

To  the  Hesozoic  period  belongs  also  the  basin  of  the  Clarence 
River,  the  strata  of  which  consist  of  sandstone,  ahales,  and  con- 
,  intersected  by  occa.sional   coal  seams.     Tlie  extent  of 
teriM,  distinctively  known  as  tho  Clarence,  is  considerable, 
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stretehing  as  it  does  along  the  coast  from  the  Tweed  to  Kod  Head, 
and  inland  some  50  miles. 

The  Cretaceous  formations  occupy  tho  north-western  part  of  the 
Colony,  extending  from  the  Darling  westward,  townrds  tlie  north- 
west comer.  Water- bt-aring  strata  have  been  reached  at  dcptlia 
varying  from  300  feet  to  1,100  feet,  and  large  qaantitics  of  water 
have  been  obtained  The  existence  of  subteiranean  wat^r 
throughout  this  extensive  region  has  been  practically  demon- 
Etratod,  and  it  remains  for  the  settlers  to  a%*ail  themselves  of  the 
stores  with  which  nature  has  charged  her  reservoirs  in  the  ages 
that  have  long  since  been  counted  out. 

Aruaian  wiiur.  Siuce  1882  the  Department  of  Minos  has  had  at  work  in 
diflereiit  parts  of  the  Colony  a  number  of  diamond  and  other  kinds 
of  drills,  and  water  augers.  Bores  have  been  put  down,  wells 
sunk,  and  artesian  supplies  obtained  in  the  cretaceous  formations 
of  the  counties  of  Killara,  LandsViorough,  and  Barrona,  and  lately 
at  other  points  of  the  north-western  portion  of  New  South  Wales, 
particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  townships  of  Bourke  and 
Tibooburra.  Several  valuable  supplies  of  subterranean  water 
have  been  obtained  in  other  parts  of  Australia,  one  of  the  most 
important  discoveries  being  the  artesian  well  at  Barcaldine,  in 
Queensland,  one  of  the  moat  arid  districts  on  the  continent.  The 
water  from  this  well  is  sjiid  to  flow  at  the  rate  of  2-10,000  gallons 
per  day.  This  supply  was  obtained  at  a  depth  of  fi90  feet,  and, 
compared  with  the  magnificent  result,  at  the  insignificant  cost  of 
£775. 


nortnz 
0{«.-BUun«. 


Tlifl  boring  operations  cnnductctl  by  tlm  Miiie-s  Department 
during  1890  conBisted  of  T.fiS?  feet  bored  by  the  diamond  drill, 
and  497  fe^t  with  the  water  augers.  The  averngfi  cost  per  foot 
with  tho  diamond  drills  was  14s.  6d.,  very  nearly,  aa  compared 
with  14s.  3^d.  in  1B89.  The  persons  who  employ  the  drills  are, 
as  a  rule,  prosjtoctors  engaged  in  developing  tho  mineral  resources 
of  the  eountrj',  and  in  order  that  they  should  obtain  the  fullest 
benefit  from  the  drills  provided  by  the  Slate,  the  charge  made  is 
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Jy  sufHcicnt  to  i^vci-  tiic  nctuftl  cost  of  workuig,  and  leave  the 
v&t  margin  of  profit 

The  woi'k  done  hy  tho  water  augers  cost  32s.  per  foot.     There  Th«  Wfti«r 

Aupm. 
nrv  odW  tvo  bores  in  operation  during  the  year — one  at  the  106- 

Rt]e,  and  tho  other  at  the  121-iiiilo,  on  tlioWaiioaringtoMilpariuka 

v\.    The  former  has  now  rouched  1,206  ft^  6  in.,  and  the  ]attcr 

1,112  ft.  Sin.  deep. 

There  are  already  eight  artesiaQ  spiings  titili^  in  the  Colony, 
seven  of  which  are  west  of  the  Darling,  and  one  is  near  Jervia 
Bay.  One  of  the  borea,  near  Bourke,  sunk  to  a  depth  of  114  fi^et, 
pvta  60,000  gallons  of  watnr  per  day.  Another,  bored  to  S66 
feet,  ^ves  a  daily  supply  of  22,400  gallons. 

ImportAnt  discoveries  of  underground  vaterliave  been  made  by  Print«  ntcr- 

priM  in  AftMiMi 
private  enteqnise.     In  1HS8  the   Federal   Company  put   down  a  voU-boiiiv- 

bore  at  Kcrrihrec  Station,  near  Bourke,  and  at  1,073  feet  obtained 

a  yield  of  473,000  gaUona  per  day.     Artesian  water  was  found  in 

li<«9  at  Donlop  Station  at  f^80  feet,  yielding  600,000  gallons  per 

liaj — more  than  the  flow  of  the  Burcaldine  Wt'll  in  Queensland, 

It  u  impossible  to  OTcr-valun  tho  efleets  of  these  discoveries  in 

promoting  settlement  in  the  western  regions  of  the  Colony. 

Cainozov:. — To  this  formation  belongs  the  greater  portion  of  the  cwiuoioio 
ocQtnu  and  western  districts  of  the  Colony.  It  therefore  etnbrucos 
tke  Tmlleys  of  tlie  great  western  rivers,  and  their  chief  tributaries. 
The  formation  is,  however,  intersected  by  a  broad  belt,  chiefly  of 
Silorian  roclcs,  extending  across  its  centre,  from  the  Began  River 
iowiuilathetireat  Barrier  Range,  on  the  further  side  of  the  Darling. 
lAr;g»  patches  of  Devonian  formation  arc  also  met  with  in  the  same 
RgiocL  Making  these  deductions,  the  tertiary  formation  covers 
toon  than  one  third  of  the  whole  Colony.  The  vast  alluvial  plutns 
WWB  formed  during  the  Pliocene  and  Post  Pliocene  periotls.  The 
■QDvial  deposits  are  of  variable  thickness,  sometimes  shallow,  but 
iti  the  great  plains,  between  tho  main  rivers  which  interseut  tlie 
coQstry,  the  deposits  are  of  very  great  depth. 
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IQNEOUS  AND  METAMORPHIC  FORMATION. 

The  area  occapiod  by  this  formation  comprises  one-eighth  of  the 
Colony — the  principal  rocks  belonging  to  the  series  consisting  of 
finait*  torn*-  varieties  of  granite,  porphyry,  diorite,  and  serpentina  The  granite 
formation  occurs  for  the  most  part  in  the  northern  and  southern 
masses  of  the  great  dividing  chains,  but  is  fonnd  out-cropping ' 
throughout  the  Silurian  deposits,  which  cover  so  large  a  part  of 
the  centre  of  the  Colony.  Diorite  and  basalt  occur  principally 
in  the  country  between  the  Macleay  and  Manning  Bivers,  and 
on  both  slopes  of  the  Liverpool  Kange,  between  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Namoi  and  Macleay,  and  divide  the  upper  Silurian  and 
Carboniferous  deposits  of  the  eastern  and  western  watersheds. 
Serpentine  is  found  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  Colony,  chiefly 
atGundagai,  6ingera,Lucknow,  and  FortMacquarie.  Thegranites, 
porphyries,  and  diorite  rocks  have  been  recognised  as  belonging  to 
the  Palieozoic  age,  whilst  the  volcanic  rocks,  basalts  and  others 
are  contemporaneoug  with  the  tertiary  series. 


PART  VI. 


Mines  and  Minerals. 

THE  progreflB  of  tlie  Colony  during  the  6rst  sixty  years  of  ite 
hibtory,  viewed  in  the  light  of  lat^r  events,  seems  jioinfuDy 
dow,  and  somewhat  uncertain.  Yet  t)ie  earlier  colonista  must 
lure  been  coiuMrioua  of  the  vast  heritage  destined  to  become 
tiM  fortune  of  Australia,  for  on  no  other  suppoaition  can  their 
Mcrifices  and  exertions  be  underatooil.  To  tliu  uationa  of  the  old 
world  this  was  practically  an  unknown  land,  and  it  was  not  till 
ihit  story  of  the  gold  discoveries  was  noised  abroad  that  the  im- 
portance and  possible  future  of  Australia  were  in  any  way 
reeliied 

Oold-aining  was  but  for  a  brief  period  the  leading  industry  of 
)  colonies,  even  in  the  wonderful  years  which  succeeded  the 
able  diaooveiy  of  Hargravea  Now,  amongst  the  minerale 
ofctoiiMid  in  New  South  Wales,  it  yields  in  importance  to  coal  and 
tf  rex,  and  i»  little  above  copper  and  tin  ;  whilst  compared  with 
thftt  of  pastoral  and  agricultural  produce  the  value  of  gold  procured 
ia  inoooaiderable.  The  discovery  of  gold,  nevertheless,  made  Aus- 
IfttUm  a  nation,  for  the  current  of  immigration  which  set  soutliward 
«■  tlie  preacnoe  of  the  precious  metal  becoming  known  has  never 
Thousands  of  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  attractcnl  to  these 
I  by  the  hope  of  fortune  easily  acquired  on  the  fields  of  the 
Ttaron  and  Bendigo,  seeing  patient  industry  everywhere  rewarded, 
reoiasned  to  ahare  the  (^neral  prosperity,  and  thoec  who  came  to 
ag  hit  goM  readily  turned  their  attention  to  their  former,  but  less 
KxcitiDg,  pursuita 

The  oettleiDent  of  New  South  Wales  has  not  been  affected  by 
the  gold  dieeorery  to  the  same  extent  as  that  of  Victoria,  yet  the 
ftmnber  of  penons  engaged   in  actual  search  for  the   precious 
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ol  icold-mlDltiK. 


Muubcr  of  ivr- 


metal  wan  at  one  time  considerable.  This  number  luut  gradually 
decreased,  as  the  fields  have  been  despoiled  of  the  treasures  con- 
tained in  their  easily  worked  a11u\'ial  deposits.  The  abandonment 
of  a  gold-lield  is  not,  however,  always  a  loss  to  the  country. 
After  the  excitomont  has  died  out,  the  digger  makes  room  for 
the  agriculturist,  and  resources  of  a  more  permanent  character 
are  developed,  in  parts  of  tlie  Colony,  which,  but  for  the  prospector, 
would  have  been  unknown,  and,  but  for  the  farmer,  would  liavt^ 
remained  a  wilderness. 

Gold-mining  now  requires  tlic  expenditure  of  capital  for  the 
erection  of  plant  and  gold-wiviiig  machinery  ;  and  the  miner,  whose 
stock -in -trade  of  gold-digging  appliances  consisted  solely  of  a  pick, 
a  shovel,  and  a  tin-dish,  has  had,  in  the  great  majority  of  Instances, 
to  seek  other  fields  of  labour.  Still  the  mining  industry  of  New 
Sonth  Wales  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  and  maintains  in 
employment  a  fair  proportion  of  the  [leople  of  the  Colony.  Many 
of  the  gold-uiiiuMs  luivi;  turninl  tlii-ir  attrution  to  the  silver, 
copper,  and  tin  mine.s,  and  th«  coal  and  ■■sliale  mines  lind  occupa- 
tion for  large  numbers.  Every  year  tlie  variety  of  mineraht 
wrought  shows  an  incroaso.  At  the  end  of  1890,  203,774  acres  of 
Crown  lands  were  held  under  lease  to  mine  for  various  mincrali^ 
and  46,009  acres  were  held  under  application  to  lease.  A  large 
area  of  freehold  lands  and  Crown  lands  was  also  held  under 
miuerif'  rights  and  mineral  licenses.  There  wci-e  174  permits  to 
dig  and  search  for  gold,  under  section  45  of  tht)  Act  of  1884,  and 
91  under  section  7.  There  were  no  permits  issued  to  search  {6r 
minerals  in  conditional  leaseholds,  under  section  98.  There  had 
been  172  applications  for  permits  to  search  for  gold  and  other 
minerals  within  conditional  lenses,  under  the  Mining  Act  of  1889, 
of  which  number  164  were  dealt  with,  and  100  were  granted. 
The  amount  received  as  royalty  on  reserved  minei-al  during  the 
year  was  ;£5,606. 

The  following  table  gives  the  approximate  number  of  persons 
actually  engagetl  in  the  principal  departuiente  of  mimng  during 
each  of  the  past  seven  years  : — 
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There  were  also  20  men  engaged  in  mining  for  alaro,  1 10  iron- 
rninen  at  Ltlh^w,  and  1 14  men  mining  for  opals  near  Wilcannio, 
making  a  toUl  of  3'J,582  miners  at  work  in  li^9D,  repree«iting 
with  their  families  a  population  of  alwut  150,000  persona,  directly 
dependent  upon  mining  for  a  livelihood. 

I  The  summary  hereunder  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  Qimntitj  nmi 

^■Hoducts  of  the  various  minerals  fdnce  their  first  discovery,  ao  well  ^'•"H"  •^"i' 

r ^ 


the  quantity  won  in  the  year  1890. 

Mineral  Production  to  end  of  1890. 
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93.741 

36,142 
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*  Tk*  9nrm  tor  1800.  iBdodod  qumrta  and  pjrritM  lo  tho  vklm  of  A1,8S2  vxportod,  uil 

Miopuloal  u  tcukI  tA  472  nit  <■(  ifold. 
I  Jtm  dIMntaimkmd  prarlotu  to  I  MX*. 

*  Tlw  Brun)  for  1880  hM  hvtn  nprotwl,  tli*  Irat  manufactured  At  Cikbknk  being  trom 

oMlrmi  rtcaav,  WmI  not  from  OK  ttio  pruilimi  of  tbe  l'»tori>', 
I  XIm  ■pclter,  liiocetcnM  Aux,  mlum,  numfutcM  on,  ope^,  mkI  "  vundrr  nloenlt  **  {m 
aOtod  In  Wtiliuf  Beport). 
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It  will  be  seen  front  the  forpgoing  tablo  that  the  Colony  has 
produced  variuua  niineralN  of  the  total  value  of  nearly  eighty  and 
a  hair  millions  storliii]^.  Tlie  6^urRs  iliiTer  Bouiewbat  from  those 
given  by  the  Mines  Department,  but  are  correct. 

METALUC  MI^'BRALS. 

Gold. — Amongitt  tb8  metaltic  mincraU  fonnU  in  the  Colony, 
gold  occupies  a  fomnost  place,  both  on  account  of  the  quantity 
which  baf)  l>een,  and  is  now  l>eing,  raised,  and  of  the  ioBuence 
vhich  its  discorery  has.  had  on  the  settlement  of  the  country. 
The  date  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  New  South  Wales  was  for 
a  lon^'  time  the  theme  of  much  controverAy,  and  the  qnestion  as 
to  the  original  discoverer,  long  disj)iited.  It  is  now  agreed, 
however,  that  the  existence  of  gold  was  known  to  the  authorities 
daring  the  early  dayi*,  when  the  Colony  was  a  connct  settlement, 
but  for  obvious  State  reasons  the  matter  i-emainetl  secrete  Tlie 
fimt  anthentic  resord  of  the  discorery  of  gold  is  contained  in  an 
extrwt  from  Assiwtant  Surveyor  James  McBrian'a  Field-book, 
beaiing  date  16th  February,  1823,  in  wbich  the  following  note 
appears  : — *'  At  8  chains  50  links  to  river,  and  marked  gum-treo — 
at  tliis  place  I  found  numerous  particles  of  gold  in  the  sand  and 
in  the  hills  convenient  to  the  river."  The  river  referre*l  to  is  the 
Fish  River,  at  about  15  miles  from  Bntburtit,  not  far  from  the 
spot  to  which  the  first  gold-rush  was  made  twenty-eight  yean 
afterwarda 

In  1839,  Count  Slrzlecki  found  gold  in  the  Vale  of  Clwydil 
and  communicated  the  discovery  to  GoTcrnor  Gipps,  but  he  was 
requested  to  keep  the  matter  secret,  lest  the  knowledge  of  the 
existeni^e  of  gold  should  im|>eril  the  safety  and  discipline  of  tho 
settlement.  The  Rev.  W.  It.  Clarke  idso  found  gold  in  1841  in 
the  Macquarie  Valley  and  the  Vale  of  Clwydd,  and  exproasad 
his  belief  that  the  precious  metal  would  be  found  abundantly 
dispersed  tbroughont  the  territory. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  year  1851  that  payable  depoaits  wers 
proved  to  exist  in  New  Svuth  Wales,  and  this  important  discovery 
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vu  due  to  Mr.  E.  Hiuumond  Hargraves,  who,  on  his  return  somfl 
time  preWoosly  £rom  Califomin,  pointed  out  to  the  Government 
di(>  U»c&litte«  in  wliich  lie  had  found  pavablc  deposits  of  alluvial 
gold,  viz.y  at  Lewis  Ponds  and  Summer  Hill  Cret>k,  in  the  districts 
of  Bstburst  and  Wellington.  Prospecting  operations  followed  in 
tlie  neighbourhood,  with  the  result  of  which  every  one  is  now 
familiar.  A  few  weeks  later  rich  deposits  were  dboovcrod  at 
Ballanit,  Mount  Alexander,  and  other  gold-fields,  in  Viotoriaj  and 
the  world  witnessed  a  gold  rush  from  all  |>arts  of  the  earth  to  theae 
colonies,  similar  to  that  which  some  years  before  had  taken  place 
to  CoUfonuA.  The  probable  effects  of  the  movement  were  not 
dearly  sneo  at  the  time,  either  here  or  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
the  result  has  been  the  creation  of  states,  whose  future  is  sur- 
rounded witli  the  brightest  promise. 

Native  gold  ia  the  only  true  mineral  species  of  gold  which  has,  so  AUuvu  fou 
^,been  found  in  Xew  South  Wales,  and  was  first  met  with  in  easily 
vorketl  alluvial  deposits.  Alluvial  diggings  have  always  attracted 
the  greater  number  of  miners,  as  the  precious  metal  is  dug  out 
without  costly  applianoea  But,  however  nch  they  may  be,  them 
de]>08ttB  are  very  S4X>n  worked  out,  for  their  area  is  generally  of 
Gnited  extent.  In  the  alluvial  deposits  gold  is  found  associated 
vitlt  a  rariety  of  minerals  ;  it  occurs  in  the  shape  of  grains  and 
mtfgtiBf  water^worn  in  appearance,  and  some  of  considerable  size. 
Though  New  South  Walw  has  not  yielJeil  nuggets  of  so  extra- 
ordinary' a  sixe  as  those  found  in  the  neighbouring  Colony  of 
Tiotorta,  some  very  splendid  specimens  of  that  gold  formation 
htfft,  nevertfaeleis,  been  unearthed  at  various  timea. 

T^uHy  in  July,  1851,  a  mass  of  gold  was  found  on  the  Tonal 
Bivvr  gold-fields  which  weighed  106 1I>.,  or  1 ,272  07.  In  November,  tbdr^ua. 
1898,  at  Bumuidong,  near  Ornnge,  another  nugget  was  found 
wbkfaf  when  melted  at  the  Sydney  Mint,  gave  1,182  oz.  6  dwt  of 
pvro  gold,  of  the  value  of  .£4,389  8a.  lOd,  A  tliini  nugget,  called 
tlwBrennan,waa  sold  in  Sydney  In  1651  for  £1,156.  lu  1880  and 
1S83,  soreral  nnggeta  which  were  unearthed  at  Temora  weighed 
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from  59  to  139  oz.,  and  in  1887  nu^;et5  vere  found  by  fossickers 
in  various  parts  of  tlio  country,  four  of  which,  weighing  n-spcc- 
tively  357  oz.,  200  oz.,  47  oa.,  and  32  oz.,  were  obtained  at 
Hargr&Tes ;  and  another,  weighing  30  oz.,  at  Limeatone  Creek. 
The  Jubilee  nugget,  weighing  344  oz.,  was  also  discovered  in  that 
year  at  Maitland  Bar,  in  the  Madgee  District,  and  was  worth 
about  £1,236. 

AJthoQgh  the  alluvial  deposits  discovered  in  the  early  days  Lave 
been  practically  abandoned,  and  are  considered  as  worked  out, 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  surface  of  the  country  has  been 
merely  scratched.  The  search  for  gold  has  been  vigorously  prose- 
cuted for  more  than  thirty -six  years  ;  but  new  gold-fields  and  fresh 
deposits  are  nevertheless  being  continually  discovered  in  localities 
supposed  to  have  been  thoroughly  examined.  *  The  gold  forma- 
tion is  very  widely  diffused  throughout  the  Colony,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  gold-Gelds  of  Albert,  Delegate, 
and  Ballina  are  between  COO  and  700  niile«  distant  from  each  other; 
and  it  has  been  estimated  tliat  the  extent  of  conntiy  covered  by 
(brmations  in  association  with  whi(^  gold  always  occurs,  exceeds 
70,000  square  miles,  whilst  the  precious  metal  has  also  been  found 
in  formations  where  its  presence  was  never  suspt^ited.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  area,  equal  to  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  surface  of  the  Colony,  has  never  been  touched  by  the  pick 
of  the  miner.  t 

It  is  well-known  to  the  mining  public  that  many  mines  which 
gave  promise  of  handsome  results  were  abandoned  in  the  early 
days,  simply  1>ccause  the  appliances  at  hand  wero  not  sufficiently 
powerful  or  well  directed  to  save  the  gold  contained  in  the  foreign 
matter  with  which  it  was  found  associated  At  Wattle  Flat,  on 
the  Turon  Kiver,  and  at  many  places  on  the  older  gold-fields, 
gold  was  found  in  deposits  of  iron  pyrites,  which  have  since 
proved  to  Ite  iu  a  very  high  degree  payable;  but  these  claims, 
when  opparcntly  exhausted,  were  abandoned  some  years  ago,  the 
miners  lacking  the  necessary  knowledge  or  skill  to  obtain  from  the 
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pyrites  the  vbole  of  the  gold  they  containeil.  Improved  methods 
of  pxtraction  have  since  been  invented  and  a  rich  harvest  awaiU 
the  skilled  miner  who  shall  bring  to  bear  upon  the  development  of 
Uiia  indubtr^',  modem  knowledge,  and  appliances  such  us  are  Iteiug 
aaoesMftUly  employed  in  other  conntrieii. 

Gold  is  alflo  found  in  quartz-veins,  occurrini;  in  older  aud  meta-  FoRnaUon  in 

*  °  which  g[old 

morpttic  rocks,  such  as  argillaceous  slates,   chloritic,  and  talcose  ««<!«. 

•chUts,   as    well    as    granite,   diorite,    serpentine,  and  porphyry. 

Vein  gold  i»  associatoil  more  commonly  with  iron  pyiites,  though 

found  with  copper,  lead,  zinc^  and  silver  ores,  and  occurring  also 

in  BKbeKtos.     But  the  extraction  of  gold  from  ijuartz-veiJis  requires 

the  erection  of  estonsive  machinery  and  gold-Bavitig  appHanceH, 

involving  an  outlay  of  capital  such  ns  the  ordinary  miner  seldom 

pogenea.      Quartz-mining  is  generally  curried  on  by  companies, 

nAny  of  which  regularly  ytay  handsome  dividends  to  their  share- 

boldera. 

Some  idea  of  tlie  exceeding  richneaa  of  many  of  these  gold  RichnoM  ot  90U 
YeioM  may  t>e  gained  from  a  few  particulars  relating  to  the  yield 
from  various  mines  at  Hill  End,  which  were  recorded  during  1(^73. 
la  January  of  that  year  I'02  cwt.  of  gold  was  raiaed  at  Beyers 
aad  Holtormann's  mine  from  10  tons  of  quartz,  and  a  slab  of  vein 
and  gold  from  the  same  mine,  weighing  630  lb.,  and  esti- 
to  contain  X-,000  worth  of  gold,  was  also  exhibited.  Many 
other  similar  rich  blocks  were  also  shown.  The  Mint  returns  for 
the  gold  obtained  iu  this  mine  during  1873  from  41.')  tons  of  vein 
iituirwere  1  G,ti7ltG3  uz.,  value  i:(i3,234  I'Js.  ICrohman's  Company, 
aUo  at  Hill  End,  raised  during  the  samo  year  43G  tons  2  cwt.  of 
wUjnCt  for  which  the  Mint  returns  were  li4,079  oz.  S  dwt.  of  gold, 
valtM  X93,(ilG  lis.  'M.  Very  ricli  returns  from  a  (|uartz-vcin 
were  being  obtiuned  in  ikfarcb,  1891,  at  Hill  End. 

Gold  has  been  found  in  the  Coal  Measures,  and  Carboniferous  OoU  in  muI 
itnta.     The  Rev.  W.  B.  Clai-ko  detected  it  in  the  Hawkesbury 
Madfltoue  formation,  on  the  north  side  of  ^^yduey  Harl>our,  and 
beiUeo  mentiomi  that  it  is  distributed  through  tlic  sand  at  the 
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month  of  the  Richmond  Kivtir.  Along  the  southern  part  of  the 
coa£^  of  New  Soath  Wales  gold  has  been  found  near  the  shore  in 
the  sand  washed  by  the  waves  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  whilst  at 
Bermagui,  and  in  the  district  extending  between  Moruja  and 
Eden,  important  discoveries  of  the  precious  metal  have  also  been 
made.  It  would  be  impossible  to  name  every  part  of  the  colony 
in  which  gold  is  found,  as  it  appears  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  territory,  and  there  is  ample  evidence  that  deposits  exist 
which  will  offer  to  the  prospector  or  the  miner  a  profitable  field 
of  employment  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  gold 
coined  and  exported  yearly  since  1851  : — 


Ymr. 

Wdght. 

Tahie. 

Yew. 

Weiffbt. 

Viloe. 

OZ. 

£■ 

OZ. 

£ 

1851 

144,120-88 

468,336 

1872 

424,100-23 

1,634,821 

1852 

818,751-93 

2,660,946 

1873 

360,849-97 

1,389,705 

1853 

548,052-99 

1,781,172 

1874 

270,71012 

1,038,844 

1854 

237,910-70 

773,209 

1875 

229-385-55 

881,480 

1855 

170,145-73 

613.148 

1876 

155,166-37 

681,689 

1856 

183,946-36 

666,155 

1877 

122,619-24 

463,130 

1857 

161,043-26 

616,712 

1878 

117.977-88 

423,184 

1858 

280,557-93 

1,082,865 

1879 

107,640-38 

399,187 

1859 

323,984-02 

1,237.662 

1880 

116,750-52 

434,641 

1860 

381.613-96 

1.445.158 

1881 

145,532  05 

650,111 

18m 

459,879-26 

1.771,855 

1882 

129.233-28 

491,594 

1862 

616,909-71 

2,360.383 

1883 

122.256 -68 

452,611 

1863 

467,399-05 

1,791.634 

1884 

105,933-43 

390,229 

1864 

311,954-12 

1,304,735 

1885 

100.667 -16 

366,383 

1865 

364,540-63 

1,300,803 

1886 

98,446-27 

355,600 

1866 

287,534-29 

1,103,246 

1887 

108,101-46 

386,771 

1867 

269,407-35 

1,043,458 

1888 

85,295-49 

308,821 

1868 

258,773-41 

1,003,002 

1889 

118, 947 -64 

431,138 

1869 

252,130-14 

967,625 

1890 

127,288-89 

458,463 

1870 

240,401  -86 

916,409 

1871 

321,468-70 

1.232,011 

Total 

10,177,438-69 

37,668,721 
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Tliia  t*ble  shows  that  the  production  of  gold  in  New  South  DwiiMingoM 
Wales  has,  sinoo  the  year  1872,  oonstidprably  decrpxRed.  This  "*"  ""* 
deoreow  is  explained  hy  the  fact  that  thu  rich  alluvial  deposits 
(Hacovemd  in  the  early  days  have  been  exhausted,  and  that  other 
resouices  of  a  nioru  j>crmanent  Daturo  arc  being  developed,  TUh 
latter  oner  steadier  employment  to  the  lubcuring  classes,  without, 
it  i&  true,  the  chance  of  accumulating  rajiid  fortunes,  but  with 
more  security  against  losa. 

The  principal  aeots  of  alluvial  gold-mining  are  the  Batliurst  and  ^^*"" 
Madgee  districts,  and  the  country  watered  by  the  various  feeders 
oi  the  Upper  Lachlan,  and  also  in  the  Tutnut  and  Adelong  and 
Brmidwood  districts  In  1880,  ilie  Temora  goldfieId«,  in  the 
Murrumbidgce  district,  about  30  to  40  miles  from  the  inland  town 
of  Wagga  Wagga,  were  dispoverod,  and  were  for  some  yeai-s  in  a 
Soarwhing  condition.  Tlie  district  is  now  drifting  from  mining 
into  an  important  agricultural  Kettlement.  In  the  north  of  tho 
Colony,  in  the  New  England  district ;  on  the  coast,  in  the  county 
of  Gloooester ;  and  in  the  extremn  north-weat^  at  Mount  Poole, 
Moont  Browne,  and  Tibooburra,  tlie  gold-tielda  sustain  a  cou- 
ndwablR  population  of  miuerH.  The  system  of  hydraulic  sluicing 
H  adojiied  in  only  two  or  three  mines  in  tho  New  KngUnd 
dutrict,  and  at  Kiandra,  on  the  southern  tublelandR,  where 
extcnoavc  reservoirs  have  been  fomieil,  and  the  face  of  tJie  rooks 
attacked  in  rarioua  places. 


Tb«  princi[ial  quarU-veins  are  situate<1  near  Bathumt,  Amii- Qu»rti-mlnlnr. 
dale,  Hill  End,  and  Mudgee  ;  the  two  last- mentioned  gold  districts 
hul.  up  to  Ibo  end  of  1890,  already  yielded  1,115,991  az.,or  over 
34  tons  of  gold,  valued  at  X4,330,5OI.  The  Geological  Surveyor, 
who  examined  this  Held  in  1886,  reported  that  ita  resources  were 
Ear  from  lieing  oxhausted.  At  Adelong,  Tumut,  Temora,  Parkea, 
Jiadom,  and  nmr  Gondogai,  reefs  are  also  profitably  worked,  as 
w«U  ••  on  till  ooatb  coast  of  the  Colony  and  in  the  north-westem 
itiitri^     A  promising  gotd-tield  was  opened  up  at  Peak  Hills, 
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about  is  mileB  from  Dubbo,  towards  the.  end  of  1889,  and  another 
at  Panibula,  near  Twofold  Bay,  during  1890. 

ru  3Iuch  entcrprlsD  has  been  Rhown  during  tlie  last  few  years  iu 
the  search  for  gold  ;  and  quartz-rpcfs  havo  brvcn  openetl  up  in  many 
parts  with  profitable  resulta.  Old  workings,  which  had  been 
abaadoued  years  ago  under  a  prevailing  idea  that  they  were  ralu' 
able  only  on  tho  mirface,  and  which  had  scarcely,  in  any  instance, 
been  tested  to  a  greater  de])th  than  200  feet>  have  been  reopened 
with  very  encouraging  results.  This  is  principally  the  case  at 
Hill  End,  Ironbarlis,  and  at  Lewis  Ponds,  tlie  latter  district  having 
proved  as.  ricli  in  silver  as  in  gold  deposits.  In  the  country 
uiirrounding  the  great  coppei-mines  of  Cobar,  Nyniagee,  and 
Mount  Hope,  between  the  Bogan  and  the  Darling  Rivera,  reefs 
have  been  recently  discovered  ;  the  prospects  thoroughly  justifying 
the  outlay  of  capital  for  the  development  of  these  niineji,  some  of 
which  were  succesBfuUy  floated  in  1888  in  tlio  Melbourne  market, 
conKiderable  suma  being  spent  in  the  erection  of  machinery  for 
the  treatment  of  the  quartz,  tlie  results  of  which  are  only  now 
beginning  to  appear.  From  the  oxtrciiic  west  of  the  Colony 
the  reports  of  tho  mining  wardens  are  equally  encouraging 
while  in  the  Tiimut  and  Adelung,  and  other  southern  mining 
districta,  much  enterprise  is  being  exhibited  in  the  search  for 
the  precious  metal.  In  the  New  England  District  tho  gold-reefs 
of  Hillgrove  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Armidalo  continue  to 
attract  considerable  attention.  A  large  population  has  already 
settled  in  that  district,  and  several  important  discoveries  have 
been  made.  It  appears  to  have  l>een  proved  that  these  veins 
greatly  resemble  in  character  the  reefd  found  in  Victoria.  They 
are  in  reality  true  Assure  veins,  and  the  permanency  of  the  lo<les 
seems  to  be  established  beyond  doubt. 

DodiMnf  An  important  feature  of  the  gold-mining  industry  of  late  years 

is  that  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  allunal  mining  and 
the  revenue  derived  from  this  source,  have  diminished  considerably, 
whilst  quartz-mining  is  more  and  more  becoming  a  permanent 
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industry,  the  retuma  from  that  source  being  greater  in  the  last 
throe  years  than  for  a  long  period. 

The  sold  found  in  New  South  WaIbb  is  never  absolutely  pure,  OompoaMan. 
always  contauiing  traces  of  other  metals,  such  aa  copper,  iron,  ■?«=">«  «»*»i*J'- 
sad  btstnutli,  aii<l  often  n  fair  percentage  of  silver.  To  the 
presence  of  the  latter  its  light-yellow  colour  is  due.  Kew  iSouth 
Wales  gold  is  generally  lighter  in  colour  than  Viotori&n  gold, 
bat  of  a  dwper  yellow  than  that  found  in  tho  fields  of  Southern 
i^uccnalaud ;  its  apedSc  gravity  average^)  about  17 '5. 

The  authority  to  dig  for  gold  costs  only  10s.  a  year,  and  entitles  AuUwritriod 
its  possessor  not  only  to  take  up  ground  for  mining,  but  also  to 
occupy,  in  a  mining  township,  a  \  acre,  or,  outside  a  town,  1  acre 
of  Und  for  a  business  site. 

In  18&0,  1,263  applications  were  made  for  auriferous  land,  com-  F)it«ii«i*mijib»c 
prising  an  area  of  10,255  acres.  Tlie  steam-engines  employed  in 
qtuu-tz-miiung  numbered  143,  with  an  aggregate  of  1,909  horse- 
power. There  were  also  58  crush  icg-tnachines,  and  C83  stamp- 
head&  In  alluvial  gold  ami  tin  mining  there  were  employed  '2i} 
•ieaiD>«ugincs,  whose  aggregate  horse-power  equalled  351.  The 
nlue  of  the  machinery  employed  in  gold-mining  is  estimated  at 
^59,216.  I>uring  the  year  1890  the  number  of  persons  more 
or  lew  regularly  employed,  in  various  parts  of  tho  Colony,  in 
gold-mining  was  12,580,  of  whom  11,882  were  Europeans  and  707 
CSniiMe.  There  were  6,285  persons  engaged  in  iiuartx-miniug,  and 
6,304  in  the  alluvial  diggings. 

Tho  quantity  of  gold,   the  produce  of    New    8outh   Wales,  oou  sent  to 
roeeived  at  the  Hydney  Mint  fur  coinage  during  1890  amounted 
to  119,604  oz.,  of  the  gross  value  of  i;435,983,  tho  average  price 
being  X3  l^s.  lid.  per  ounce. 

The  figures  for  1890  show  an  increase  of  5,078  oz.  when 
coaiparo<l  with  thoso  of  the  previous  year,  which  is  very  satis 
Uctofy  on  the  whole.     It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 


quwl& 


the  results  of  tSpnttts-niining  are,  in  few  cases,  immedi&tely  seen. 
Huch  patient  labour  and  the  exjranditure  of  a  large  amount  of 
capital  inust  tako  place  liefore  pa^^'able  gold  is  obtained,  and  the 
leasas  taken  up  two  years  ago  are  only  now  beginning  to  show  a 
return  for  the  time,  labour,  and  money  wliicli  have  be«n  bestowed 
upon  them.  The  average  weight  of  gold  obtained  by  each  miner 
in  1890  was  10  oz.  3  dwt,  \-alued  at  ^36  Ua.  3d.  It  must  not 
be  supposed^  however,  that  thesb  men  were  employed  during  the 
whole  year  for  so  small  a  wage.  Many  of  the  miners  follow  other 
pursuits  during  a  portion  of  the  year  ;  besides  which,  there  were 
several  new  lielda,  from  which  na  yet  very  little  retumH  hare  been, 
mvle,  and  a  large  numbt^r  of  men  were  engaged  in  prospecting. 

The  following  table  shows  tlie  average  yield  of  gold  obtained 
from  certain  parcels  of  quartz  crushed  in  several  of  the  mining 
districts : — 


I 
I 


IMitileC 


QMBd^. 


&?«m^  per  too 


YUM  ot  Gold. 


BathBrtl 

Tunbaroora  and  Turon. 

tju^hliui    

^*olIth(■ro 

Addons  and  Tumnt .... 

FeeloQd  Uralla 

Hunter  and  Mocluay.... 
QaraQDt)  and  Richmond 

Mailgee    

Cobar  


Tniia    owt,  <\r. 

8.428     0  0 

2.603    0  0 

3,"([8    0  0 

1.730  11  0 

1-J,321     0  0 

i:i,8ii>   0  0 

415    0  0 

282  10  0 

2.522    0  0 

1,023    0  0 


4ti,S02     1     0 


Ml.  dwt.  \fT- 

0    6  18 

0  10  9 

0  IS  G 

0  17  1« 

0  8  12 

1  6  2 
1  1  13 
1  7  17 
0  13  12 
0  13  19 


0  16  a 


OK  dwt,  gr. 
2,865  6  11 
1,299    6    0 

s.sTa  0  0 
\.r>tis  0  18 

5.253  12  14 

IS.IdO  14    0 

447     4    0 

3H0  13    9 

1.7W  2  9 
704  10    0 


31K911     B  IS 


Tteld  or  aUu- 
sloni. 


Owing  to  tlie  reluctance  ahown  by  miners  to  disclose  the  result 
of  their  laliours,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  obtain  a  return  of 
the  treatment  of  alluvium  in  1890  only  fi-oni  the  Lachlon  district 
The  yield,  though  good,  is  not  so  high  as  the  average  for  IS89, 
though  there  is  nothing  to  show  whether  the  figures  here  given 
indicate  the  general  average  of  the  Colony  or  not  The  statement 
embrooes  such  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total  quantity  treated} 
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as  to  be  of  comparatirely  little  value  for  statistical  purposes,  and 
is  only  given  because  fuller  details  are  wanting  : — 


DiitTict. 

Qnutit7. 

Avenge  per  too. 

Yield  of  Gold. 

Totu. 

11,761 

ot.  dwb  gr. 
0    9  11 

OS.      dwL  gT. 

6.717  10    0 

The  number  of  fatal  accidents  in  gold-mines  during  1890  was  Acddentiiiigoid 
not  quite  bo  lai^  as  in  the  previous  year.     Five  men  lost  their 
lives  in  auriferous  quartz-mining,  two  in  alluvial  workings,  and 
nine  were  injured  in  quartz-mines. 

From  the  date  of  the  first  discovery  of  payable  gold,  in  1851,  Toteipradootuu 
to  the  end  of  the  year  1890,  the  quantity  of  gold  product  in  the  Aiuteikd*. 
Australasian  colonies  represents  a  total  value  of  X341, 906,358, 
extracted  in  the  short  space  of  forty  years.     The  share  of  each 
colony  in  the  production  of  this  wealth  is  given  hereunder : — 

Production  of  Gold  in  Australia  to  end  of  1890. 


Colony. 


Vmlue. 


New  South  Wales  

£ 

38,075,172 

227,357,436 

26,034,662 

1,169,768 

605,635 

2,238,156 

46,425,629 

per  cent. 
11 -14 

66-50 

7*61 

SoQth  Aostrulia  

034 
0-18 

0  65 

13-58 

341,906,358 

100-00 

By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  this  amount  \ras  produced  by 
the  Colony  of  Victoria,  amounting  in  fact  to  two-thirds  of  the 
whole.  Kew  Zealand  is  the  next  largest  producer,  New  South 
Wales  coming  third. 


inNES  AXD  UINEBAI.8. 


Silver. — Up  to  the  yeftr  1882  the  quantity  of  silver  raised  in 
Now  South  AVale^  vas  very  small,  bub  in  that  and  the  following 
years  extensive  discoveries  of  this  metal,  associated  principally 
with  lead  and  copper  ore,  wore  made  iu  various  parts  of  the 
Ck>lony,  notably  at  Boorook,  in  the  New  England  district,  and, 
later  on,  at  Suiuiy  Corner,  near  Bathurst,  and  at  Silvertoii,  on  thn 
BaiTier  Rangp^  in  the  western  district.  TJiiforlunately  smelting 
operations  in  the  latter  district  were  rccardeii,  owing  to  the  serious 
drought  which  prevailed  during  t!ie  two  years  following  the  dia- 
covory  of  the  lodea.  In  1883  and  1884,  however,  the  principal 
difficulties  wprc  surmounted ;  smelting  furnaces  were  erected  on 
the  Diost  modem  principle^  both  at  Sunny  Comer  and  at  Silver- 
ton,  and  extensive  shipments  of  the  motal  were  made. 

The  field  of  Silverton  hoa  since  proved  to  be  of  iuimenso  value. 
Discoveries  have  been  made  along  the  JJarrier  Kange  at  Broken 
Hill,  TJmljerumberka,  The  Pinnacle,  and  many  other  points  ; 
and  the  fame  of  the  Silverton  mines  has  spread  over  the  whole 
world.  The  yield  of  minerals  in  this  district  in  1890  sliowed  a 
total  value  of  X2, 785,308,  while  the  uiaclunery  employed  is 
valued  at  £406,885. 
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Harrier  Ranpiii        The  artfeiitiferous  lead  ores  of  the  Barrier  Rauzes  and  Broken 

Mill  Brokt-D  Um  '^  '^ 

taver-tcftd  Hill  districts  of  New  South  Wales  iiave,  more  than  any  other, 

attracted  attention.  This  rich  silver-titld,  whicli  was  discovered 
in  1883  by  Charles  Raap,  a  boundary -rider  on  Mount  Gipps  Run, 
extends  over  2,500  square  miles  of  country,  and  has  developed 
into  one  of  the  principal  mining  centrvs  of  the  world.  It  is 
situated  beyond  tlie  river  Darling,  and  on  the  confines  of  the 
neighbouring  Colony  of  South  Australia.  In  the  Barrier  Range 
district  tho  lodes  occur  in  Silurian  metamorphic  micaceous  schists, 
intruded  by  granite,  porphyry,  and  diorite,  and  traversed  by 
numerous  <juartz-reefs,  some  of  which  are  gold-bearing.  The 
Broken  Htll  lode  is  the  largest  as  yet  discovered.  It  varies  in 
width  from  10  feet  to  200  feet,  and  may  be  traced  for  several 
miles,  the  country  having  been  taken  up  all  along  the  line  of  the 
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[(kl<*,  and  subdivided  into  numcroua  Icaaea,  held  by  mtuing  oDin- 
panics  and  syndicAtes. 

Tbe  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company  bold  the  premier  BfT»kcn  mil 
position.  They  liave  erected  on  their  lease  a  complete  Kiiielting  Com|«iu-. 
pUnt  on  the  lat.estaiid  itiosL  apjirov»I  priuciplea,  and  have  enlisted 
the  serncca  of  competent  managers,  whose  experience  has  boon 
gained  in  the  celebrated  silver-mining  centres  of  the  United  States. 
From  the  commencement  of  mining  operations  in  1885  to  the 
beginning  of  June,  1891,  the  Company  treated  656,000  tonsof  ailvor 
and  silver  lead  ores,  producing  25,750,000  oz.  of  silver  and  107,038 
tons  of  lead,  valued  in  the  London  market  at  X5,913,292.  They 
liAve  paid  dividends  to  the  amount  of  i!2,728,000,  and  bonuses 
amooiiting  to  £5il2,000,  besides  the  nominal  value  of  sharea 
from  the  several  "Diocks,"  amounting  to  about  £1,744,000,  or  a 
total  return  from  the  mine  of  ^5,064,000.  The  sum  spent  in  the 
erection  and  construction  of  ])lunt,  from  the  opening  of  the  pro- 
perty, was  £382,421).  During  the  ycwr  2,54.'i  men  were  employed, 
of  whom  1,412  were  engaged  under  ground.  Tlio  mine  wage- 
sheet  for  the  half-year  ended  on  Juno  30,  1891,  was  £117,696, 
and  smelting  wages  and  salaries  came  to  £43,105.  The  gross 
profit  for  the  half-year  was  £625,948. 

Besidea   the   mines  at   Broken   Hill,  there  are  very  valuable  jtiirorimi  &nc) 

Xli  u€^  &rii  I  o- 
workings  at  SUverton  and  Thackaringa  in  tho  same  district ;  the 

valne  of  silver  and  ore  exported  during  1890  from  the  Barrier 

eottnlry,  woa  silver  load  bullion,  £1,844,262,  and  silver  lead  ore, 

£774,50<l,  making  a  total  value  of  over  two  millions  and  a  hidf. 

Asa  natural  oonsequence  of  the  success  of  t}ie8e  mines,  numbers 

«f  miners  were  attracted  to  the  district,  and    the  i>opulation, 

vhidi  iti  1983  coiisistetl  of  only  n  few  Ntalion  hands,  had  risen 

to  an  estimated  total  of  £5,500  souls  at  the  end  of  1890.     The 

|>roximity  of  Silrcrton  and  tho  Barrier  district   to  the  Colony  of 

8oath   Australia  could  not  Saii  to  attract  tho  attentioa  of  the 

boaifusa  people  at   Adelaide,   who  were   not  »low  to  realise  the 

adranlag«fl  which  they  would  obtain  by  attraoting  towoi-ds  their 


'  TUiuhto  lUrcr 
dUco  vulva. 
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uipitul  tbu  tralfic  u£  a  region  of  such  immunae  wealth.   Tlie  railway  | 
system  of  Soulb  Australia  was  imtiiediatuly  exleuiled  to  tlie  border,  \ 
and  in  the  Colony  of  Now  South  Wales  a  tramway  was  laid  down, 
thus  connecting  the  town  of  Silverton,  and  the  mines  of  Broken 
Hill,  with  the  railway  to  Adelaide  and  Port  Ptrie,  in  the  Utter  { 
inscanco  reducing  the  land  carriage  by  Homo  70  to  SO  nules. 

The  success  of  the  Barrier  Ranges  Mines  gave  rise  throughont ' 
New  South  Wales  to  a  veritable  silver  fever,  and  parties  of  miners 
were  soon  abroad  in  all  directions  searching  for  the  pi-eclous  mineral 
Their  energy  was  in  many  instances  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of 
payable  Icxleti,  Tbiis  at  Lewis  Ponds,  Tuono,  Mount  Coetigan,  and 
many  other  places  between  Goiilburn  and  Orange,  huge  de|)0ait8  of 
silver-bearing  ore  have  been  discovered. 

TLd  Suuny  Corner  Company,  which  had  paid  handsome  dividends 
in  ISSS,  and  yiehled  i  160,000  worth  of  silver,  Ruffercd  a  temporaiy 
dieck  ia  1887,  but  has  since  recovered  to  some  extent.  In  tliB 
Tumut  and  Monaro  districts  numemus  argentiferous  lodes  were 
found,  and  great  excitement  was  the  couBequeiice.  The  discovery  _ 
of  silver  lodes,  said  to  be  of  great  richness,  at  White  Rock,  near  V 
Fairfield,  in  the  New  England  district,  followed  by  that  of  auri- 
ferous and  argentiferous  deposits  in  the  neighbourhood,  brought 
up  the  excitement  to  fever  heat,  and  considerable  kuuis  of  money 
were  asked  for  Ihese  mines,  which  were  oficred  to  the  public  at  ■ 
prices  that  may,  n-ithout  exaggeration,  lie  ternieil  fabulous.  The 
closing  months  of  1887,  and  the  early  part  of  1888,  witnessed  all 
over  Auatmlia  an  extravagant  silver  mania,  which  has  since  con- 
siderably subsidoil,  to  the  detriment  of  many  who  were  induced  to 
invest  their  capital  in  speculative  properties.  Numerous  com- 
panies were  formed,  whoee  shares,  notwitlistanding  the  fact  that 
work  had  not  in  many  instances  been  carried  out  beyond  the  initia- 
tory and  [>ro«pccting  stagf,  became  a  medium  of  speculation  which 
couhl  not  but  end  in  disasti'r.  But  this  rofers  principally  to  un- 
developed mines,  and  properties  whose  value  it  is  difficult  to  ascer. 
tain.  Obi  ami  fairly  established  mines  continued  to  prosper,  not- 
withstanding iho  depression  in  the  ahare  market,  and  the  result 
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was  a  rerj  large  increase  in  the  production  of  silver  and  silver 
ores  in  New  South  Wales.  In  most  cases  great  difUculty  is 
experienced  in  reducing  refractory  ores,  and  it  ts  found  more 
profitable  to  ship  the  ore  to  the  Continent  of  Europe  in  a  concen- 
trated state,  wiiich  fact  explains  the  anomaly  ex.Liliit«d  by  tbe 
figures  ahoiring  the  value  of  silver  produced  in  18&7,  1888,  1889, 
and  1890,  as  compared  with  the  production  of  1S&6. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  silver  and  silver  lead  ore  exported  to  8U»m  an<i 
the  end  of  1890  fmm  New  South  Wales  is  shoT\*Q  in  the  following  i:>t|M>it«i 
table :— 


sunt 

surer  l»ul  Ora. 

r*u. 

<)iwuUQr. 

Talue. 

Quantltr. 

Value. 

ToUl 
VdtM. 

Ok. 

UMoL 

Vp  to 

uai 
ma 
im» 

UH 
SSK 
UH 

un 

1      MB 

'        IM 

730.770 

n.oM 

fli,ODO 

7M.174 
1,01S.48X 

in.aoe 

STS,Ue4 
4M.3KS 

£ 
178,«06 

ie>M8 

10.790 
ISO.  187 
lff7.S44 

S2,i6ll 

7^001 

0\410 

TotM   cirt. 

101     13 

11    10 

IM      4 

U,1B7     II 

2,UH    16 

i,80S     X 

12,ft»      S 

11,730      7 

44I.Oa&      B 

H».T1&    I& 

Tqob  tnrt. 

100     s 

lB,tOS      ft 
84,570    IT 
41,310    18 

ijm 

800 

SII.HO 

107.050 
«H.48S 

641,»S 
1,07(1.737 

1,>1W.197 
S.«T,1U 

tS3,4» 

Sil,Tlt) 

M8.SIS 

n4.410 
1.141.401 

l.BTl.lflB 
1,709,564 

IbtaJ    ..  . 

t,£U.»40 

&4(t.tMS  |m,s&a  ta  |  w.m    « 

e.s»,ui 

7.MS,M) 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  production  of  silver  has,  duriuf(  the  past  Iiktoim  Ih 

r  jeara,  considerably  increased,  until  that  of  last  year  exceeded  •i'»«'- 

IftrgesC  annual  production  of  gold,  even  in  the  palmiest  days 

uf  tlie  digging     Since  the  important  discoveries  of  silver  deposits 

wre  made  sufBcient  time  has   hardly  elapsed  to  enable  all  the 

cipol  mines  to  lie  jiroperly  developed ;  and  it  may  l>e  confidently 

ipected  that,  aa  new  depomts  are  opened,  and  the  mines  Grst 

orered  arv  brought  into  full  working  order,  the  ex{>orts  of  this 

'l&etal  will  rapidly  incnjase.     The  number  of  miners  engnged  in 
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AccHenU  in 
•Uvvr-mlUM. 


Tin. 


Ontput  o(  Un 


silver  and  lead  tninea  in  ISQO  was  6,044,  and  the  average  valuo 
of  mineral  won,  per  miner  engaged,  amounted  to  ^£157  la.  i)d. 

Tlie  total  number  of  accidents  which  took  place  in  the  silver- 
mines  of  Xew  South  Wales  durmi;  the  course  of  the  year  1890 
was  only  twenty-one,  nine  persona  losing  their  livfH,  and  tweU'e 
others  being  injured.  Such  a  small  pro}>ortiou  of  cafiualtieH  when 
compared  to  the  niimhcr  of  persons  engage<l  in  silver-mining, 
where  the  elements  of  danger  are  great,  must  !>e  taken  as  reflecting 
considerable  credit  on  the  managemont  of  the  minen. 

Ti7i. — ThiK  mineral  occurs  principally  in  the  granite  and  basaltic 
country  in  thw  extivrnc  north  of  thi^  Oniony,  iipar  Tpntei-field  and 
Vp-getaTilo  Oreek  (now  called  Kmmaville),  and  in  othi-'r  distiicts  of 
New  England.  Tin  has  also  been  discovered  in  tJio  Barrier  Rjingea, 
at  Foolamacca ;  near  liombnla,  in  tlie  Monnro  district,  and  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Lachlan,  but  ni>ne  of  Ihcst;  di-jHwits  have  as  yet 
\>een  worked  to  any  extent.  The  dopositj«  occur  in  the  shape  of 
ulreiLm  and  lode  tin,  and  are  worked  by  Eui-opi'an  and  Chineso 
miners.  Although  this  mineral  was  discovered  liy  tlio  Itev.W.  B. 
Clarke  as  far  back  as  tiie  year  1S53  the  opening  of  the  tin-fields 
of  New  South  Wales  only  took  place  in  the  yenr  1S72,  and  since 
that  dat(>,  to  the  year  1SS2,  the  output  fritm  tliu  mini's,  and  the 
ex^jort  of  tin,  increased  iu  a  remarkable  ratiu,  as  illustrated  iu  the 
;  statement  : — 


TIN  FIELDS. 
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Tin  iias,  it  will  be  seen,  contributed  in  a  very  considerable  iiujwrunfc  .-r 

to  the  general  development  of  the  natural  wealth  of  the    "       '  ^°"*^* 

blony,  and  in  point  of  value  its  aggregate  pi*oduction  stands  in 

third  place  next  to  gold  and  coal;  for  the  years  lSSl-82  its 

arly  production  was  even  in  fxeess  of  that  of  gold.     The  pro- 

nctioD  of  this  metal  is  now  one  of  the  ivettlod  industries  of  the 

buntry,  and,  tm  the  supply  is  praL-tically  onliinited,  the  quantity 

kI  di'prnds   tduiost   entirely    U[K>n    tha    price    realised.       The 

given,    though    differing   from    those    published   by   the 

nt  of  Mines,  are  correct. 


In    tH8I,  when  the  tin-mining   industry  was  at   its  greatest  Vatne  at  Un 

tight  auil  pros[ierity,  Uie  value  of  the  mineral  exported  had  in- 

lto£5G8,71J5  from  Xtl  19,779  in  187C.  In  1882  the  production 

tlie  former  year  waa  nearly  niAintaiiied,  but  after   that  time, 

wing  to  protracted  dry  seaaonH,  which  in  many  cases  prevcntod 

ning  operations,  combinnd   witli  thn  rompanitively  low  pricn 

bich    the  metal   brought,  the  value   of  the  output  decnrascd 

sidembly.     8inoe  then,  however,  the  principal  causes  of  the 

off  in  valupr  having  been  removed,   a  more   satisfactoi-y        . 

'induced  a  revival.     Tlio  value  of  the  tin  produced  in  18^0, 

i  will  1m»  st'i'D,  wtM  less  tliaii  that  of  any  year  rocordi^d  in  thu 

fcble.     The  decrease  was  largely  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  shallow 

I,  of  stream  tin  being  to  a  great  extent  exlmusteil,  while  the 

nts  and  the  tin  lodes  have  as  yet  scarcely  been  toucheii 

Nrarly  all  tlie  tin   hitherto  produced   has  been   from   alluvial 

rita.     The  principal  lode  worked  up  to  present  time  is  the 

Ht*ry  Miiip,  near  Emiaaville.     For  a  period  of  some  months  in 

87  the  tin  marlcpt  was  controlled  by  a  French  syndicate,  and 

price  of  the  metal,  whit-h  was  quoted  at  .£116  per  ton  in 

^fcntiBri.-t  1887,  ran  up  (o  XI 66  at  the  end  of  the  year,  fluctuating 

rtwwn  the  latter  price  and  .£170,  until  February,  188B,  when  the 

■jndicate,  unable  to  hold  any  longer,  collapsed,  and  the  mntal  fel. 

nptdljr  to  nearly  as  low  a  Utvel  as  it  ever  reached  within  the  last 

vatQty  ycarBi     During  the  latter  months  of  l!<88  the  tin  market 
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again  unproved,  and  the  price  oLtaiaed  during  that  year  attained  an 
arerago  even  above  that  of  1887,  tbougli  lower  prices  ruled  in 
1889.  Ill  June,  1891,  Australian  tin  was  quoted  in  the  London 
market  at  ^94  5s.  per  ton,  at  wlucU  figure  the  rich  deposits  of 
New  England  and  the  western  districts  should,  if  worked  on 
wwnomiwil  principles,  handHomely  reward  industrious  proprietors. 
Witliin  the  nineteen  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  opening  of 
the  tin-fields  the  value  of  the  tin  exported  from  New  South  AVales 
amounted  to  ^5,541,700. 


tmii 
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In  the  alluvial  tin-6eldft  oE  l^ngha  and  Emmaville  the  nuni1>er  of 
Chinese  engaged  in  this  industry  greatly  exceeded  the  Euroi>eana. 
In  1890  tlie  ChiuoHO  numbered  1,050,  whilst  the  Europeans 
working  alluvial  tin  drifts  numbered  only  800.  The  total 
number  of  miners  employed  in  tin  mining  in  the  New  England 
diHtrict  in  1890  was  2,345.  No  accidents  occurred  in  tin  mioes 
in  1890. 

Copper. — The  princi[>al  deposits  of  this  mineral  are  found  in  the 
centra]  part  of  the  Colony,  between  the  Moctjuarie,  the  Bogan,  and 
the  Darlii»g  Rivers,  Deposit«  liavp  also  Ijeen  found  in  the  New 
England  and  Southern  diBtrict.  as  well  aa  at  Broken  Hill,  stioving 
that  tlie  niineml  is  widely  diffused  thrnuglinut  the  Colony.  The 
very  low  price  of  copper  within  the  lost  fow  yeare  had  deterred 
many  from  embarking  in  operations  which  showed  every  promise  of 
success,  and  some  of  the  mines  which  had  been  worked  for  many 
years  were  closed.  Still,  in  spite  of  the  low  price  of  the  metal, 
there  is  little  doubt  that,  with  the  adoption  of  the  more  modem 
methods  of  smelting,  such  aa  are  now  in  almost  general  use  in  the 
principal  centres  of  copper  production — in  Spain,  Fi*ance,  England, 
the  United  States,  and  Chili — the  rich  mines  of  Nuw  South  Wales 
could  be  mode  to  sliow  handsome  results.  Another  difficulty, 
common  to  other  brandies  of  the  mining  industry',  lies  in  the  greftt 
distance  of  some  of  the  chief  copper-mines  from  the  port  of  ship- 
ment, and  the  oonsefj^oent  large  cost  of  land-carriaga 


coppEn. 

The  prospect  of  fto  improvenient  ia  the  price  of  this  metal  did  Prir*  of  copper, 
not  appear  Tcry  encouraging  at  the  opening  of  the  aeftson  of  1887, 
aod  the  English  qaotations  continue<I  to  exhibit  n  tendency  to 
tnniiitain  tlielow  pria^  ruling  in  1887,  and  evwi  to  further  decrenso  ; 
bat  towards  the  middle  of  that  year  a  French  syndicate  entered 
into  armngementa  with  the  principal  prodacers  of  copper,  and 
Booceeded  in  controlling  the  market  for  this  rceial.  The  prioes, 
tn  conaequence,  rose  to  a  much  more  satisfactory  level.  The 
operations  of  the  uyndicate,  however,  larpre  of  only  short  duration, 
and,  owing  to  the  large  accuraulalion  of  unsaleable  etoclt,  pricea 
fell  unpreoedently  low.  In  1872  copper  realized  as  much  as  ^£108 
per  ton,  whilst  in  December,  1866,  the  lowest  price  on  record  was 
touche<l,  and  only  jC38  Ts.  Cd.  oould  be  olitainefl  for  Cliili  Iwra. 
Daring  the  years  1884-1886,  the  price  of  the  metal  fluctuated 
between  X58  7s.  6d.,  the  highest  quotation  for  Januan;',  1884,  and 
£38  "a.  6d.,  the  lowest  for  December,  1886,  the  average  prices  for 
•odi  of  the  B'icoeesive  years  showing  the  following  unsatisfaetoiy 
■t»te  of  the  market : — 

£  8.  a. 

Arermge  fur  1884  M    7    fi 

„  1885  ..       41    0    0 

„  1836  40    5    0 


At  the  end  of  1887,  however,  copper  had  risen  to  £74  per 
Ion,  and  in  August,  IB88,  it  was  selling  nt  £81  Ss.  per  ton,  a  price 
which  is  certainly  Mlisfactory,  and  murh  nearer  the  statistical 
«idae  of  the  metal  than  tlie  prices  realiaed  during  the  thrvo  years 
sltove  quoted.  The  operations  of  the  French  syndicate  raised  the 
fnioe  of  copper  but  for  a  coDiparatively  short  period,  and  wlien, 
eveBtoaUjr  •**  failure  took  place,  it  liad  the  effect  of  causing  the 
abrupt  ceMation  of  the  contracts  entered  into  with  some  of  the 
principal  cotonial  mines.  The  average  price  for  copper  sold  in 
Sjdney  by  indejiendent  companies  reached  X71  78.  for  the  year 
1886,  thoa  ocoounting  for  the  enhanced  CHtimated  value  of  the  total 
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export  of  this  metal  during  that  year.  The  copper  market  in 
Europe  has  remaiued  much  disturlx!*!  since  the  &ii]ure  abovB 
alluded  to.  In  June,  1891,  copper  was  quoted  iii  London  at  £52 
per  ton,  cash  quotation. 

Witli  a  i-eduction  in  the  cost  of  production  and  of  carriage  the 
copper  IwIe.H  of  New  South  Wales,  which  contain  ores  of  a  very 
much  higher  percentage  than  those  of  many  well-known  mines 
worke<l  at  a  profit  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  should  return 
satisfactory  results,  notwitlistanding  the  position  of  affairs  at  the 
pi-esent  time. 

The  wore  iiuportaut  mines  are  those  of  Cobar  and  Nymngee 
situated  in  tho  Central  Division,  and  within  SO  miles  of  each 
other.  Tho  former  employed  over  500  men  and  boys,  but  is  now 
idle  ;  the  deepest  shaft  is  5G6  feet,  and  thf>  width  of  the  lode  from 
2  bo  50  feet.  From  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  o])erations 
in  187C,  that  eomi>any  treated  205,005  tons  of  ore,  giving  a  return 
equal  to  2:2,943  tons  of  refined  metal,  an  average  production  of 
11  "2  per  cent,  of  copper  per  ton  of  ore,  and  tlie  sum  of  XI 54 ,000 
has  been  paid  in  dividends  to  the  sharehoUlers.  Nymagcc  employs 
a  cotnpleiuent  of  250  perxuns,  and  its  ores  contain  an  average 
proportion  of  copper  equal  to  11-42  per  ceut.  Since  its  foriuation, 
in  1883,  this  mine  Iios  \i&\d  largo  dividends.  The  yield  for  1890 
of  this  mine  was  7,865  tons  of  sulphide  ore,  which  when  melted 
yieldod  794  tons  of  cojiper,  valued  at  X43,868.  The  refined 
Nymogee  copper  is  superior  to  that  of  Cobar,  and  commands  a 
highor  price  in  tho  market.  A  depth  of  734  feet  has  Iwpn  reached 
in  sinking  through  the  lode.  The  Now  Mount  Hope  and  the 
Great  Central  coppermines  are  al.so  said  to  be  rich  in  [mvable 
ores.  The  lirst  mentioned  employed  56  men  and  6  boys  in  1889, 
and  raised  1,143  tons  of  ore,  equal  to  318  tons  of  copper,  valued 
atX15,900.  The  total  yield  of  tho  Cobar  district  during  1890 
is  estimated  at  1,162  tons  of  copper,  valued  at  £62,268,  The 
Burragn  Mine  yielded  during  1889,  476  tons  of  copper,  valae<I  at 
X36,62D;  and  during  1890,  420  tons,  worth  X24,15a  The 
deepest  idiaft  is  300  feet,  and  the  lode  is  said  to  bo  15  feet  wid& 
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( only  reqaires  a  amall  advance  in  the  price  of  tbe  metal  to  causo 
-,  activity  in  the  copper-ntiues  of  New  South  Wales.. 

The  following  table  showtt  the  quantity  and  value  of  copper,  Pminw  ot 
be  produce  of  the  Colony,  exjiorted  during  each  year,  from  1859 
to  1890.     The  figures,  thougli  didtrerit  from  those  in  tho  ^Vnnual 
ejiort  of  tlie  Milieu  Department,  are  correct: — 


copper. 


Twr. 

Ingod  and  On-  Value. 

Yf«r. 

IitgotM  and  On»~VtUuo. 

£ 

£ 

i&SO  to  UT6 

408,071 

1884 

3(12,287 

1877 

m,3D6 

18S5 

I70,fl0:{ 

1978 

S09,0»0 

1856 

122,090 

1879 

210,623 

1887 

ll.j,444 

1880 

268,700 

1888 

247.304 

^1881 

357,884 

1880 

1?>,444 

^88a 

182»4;3 

472,982 

ISSO 

Total 

84.107 

1883 

£3,362,728 

The  total  number  of  miners  engaged  in  copper-mining  in   1890 
702.     There   were    no    accidents   recorded   in  cop|)er-mines 
daring  the  year. 

Iron. — Iron  is  widely  difiuaed  throughout  the  Colony  of  New  '™"- 
South  Wales,  and  occurs  principally  in  the  form   of  magnetite, 
bftiwn  hen)alit«  or  goethitc,  Hmonito,  and  bog  iron.     I>e[>ositfl  of 
duiome  iron  are  also  found.     Magnetite  is  the  richest  of  all  the  ores  M»»iiuiiiu  ritli- 
of  iron,  Mmntimes  containing  a  little  over  72  percent,  of  available  «n»o'  l"" 
metallic  iron,  though  it  is  not  often  found  reaching  this  very  high  pcr- 
enntaffp.     These  ores  iiro  Dt-idely  distributed  throughout  the  Colony. 

rwulta  of  a  number  of  aiuilyses  nimlu  from  deposits  at  Brown's  -iiftljiia  nf  tump- 1 
in  the  County  of  Bathurst,  and  at  Wallerawang,  where  WaUomwatif 
misn  o^&xed  out  a  few  years  ago,  show  that  the  samples  of 
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ore  yielded  from  40*89  to  0685  per  cent  of  motallic  iron.     At 
Wallerawang  a  variety  of  garnet,  containiug  a  large  percent 
of  metal,  occurs  in  conjunction  with  the  ore  in  tlie  veins,  wliieh  »« 
drftRiiked  as  "  cxtn^nioly  wcM  aJa[itc(]  for  rnductiou  in  tlie  blast 
n  hwro.iuo  furuHoe."     Biown  hointLtite  or  goethite  occurs  in  very  exteQaive 
deposiu  in  the  lllue  Mounta.in  Ranges,  the  prinripal  centrwi,  so, 
fir  cxplorecl,  being  Bit-jaled  at  Mittagong,  Picton,  and  Berrima, 
at  Lithgow  Valley,  WaUerawflng,  and  in  tlieRylstono  and  Mudgee 
Oiatricta,     Tlio  result  of  a  number  of  analysca  of  tlim  kiTid  of  orei 
denotes  that  it  i»  very  rich  in  metallic  iron,  containing  a  pcr-l 
eentage  of  '1269  to  64*48  per  cent,  and  in  the  majority  of  caaea^ 
over  55  per  cent  of  met&t.     A  sample  of  hematite  from  the  Mait- 
land  district  contained  60'8S  pw  c«nt  of  metftUic  iron.    The  value 
of  theao  deposits  is  enhanced  by  their  almost  invariable  occurrence 
in  praximity  to  limestone  and  coal-beds.      It  in  fortunate,  also, 
that  the  main  Iin»!!i  of  railway  pass  through  the  regions  where^ 
the  deposits  are  most  easily  worked. 


huid 
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import*  of  Imn 
wou  Iron  uMu- 
(mUito*. 


Limon{t€—&  variety  of  brown  hematite  —  principally  occurs 
at  Litligow,  Etikbank,  and  Bowenfels  in  the  Blue  Mountains, 
in  several  jmrta  of  the  Hunter  River  coal-field,  and  at  BuUi  in 
the  lllttwarra  district.  This  ore  is  usually  found  very  richJ 
in  nieUil,  and  contains  nn  average  of  over  tiO  \>cr  cent,  ofl 
iron,  while  tho  English  clay  bands,  which  are  mostly  carbonat«B, 
only  contain  alx>ut  SO  per  cent  of  metallic  aubgtance.  It  occurs 
in  lenticular  layers  of  no  great  extent,  in  the  Coal  Measures,  /ioy 
froH  Or^y  which  is  itn]iure  /imomVrt,  is  principally  found  at  Mitta- 
gong ;  and  assays  of  this  ore  gave  a  percentage  of  metal  equal  to| 
an  average  of  over  45  per  cent 

Ko  other  colony  of   the  group  possesses  dejiofiits  of  iron  ore 
appmaching  in  extent  or  richnrss  those  of  New  South  ^ValeH  ;  it 
is  therefore  possible  that  at  some  future  time  thn  Colony  will 
become   the   great  seat   of  the   iron   industry  of    AuRtniUa. 
illufltrntin;;  the  present  extent  of  the  supply  required,  the  following^ 
table  has  been  compiled  ;  the  figures  given  include  tlie  I'alnes  of  all 


description    of   iron,    machinory,    or   iron  nmnuikciaroe,    except 
caller}-  and  implements,  to  end  of  1689  : — 

VoJoe  of  Iron  and  Iron  Manufactures  imported  into  the  varions 

Oolonlca. 


Oatpoj. 

isaa. 

ISBT. 

laaa.           usai 

Total  Ibr 
Tina  Tmo. 

£ 

£                 £ 

£ 

£ 

K*w  Sooth  W«Im 

1,465,401 

1,221,332    2,<M1.021 

2.141,657 

0,860,611 

VieUiria „ 

1.147,863 

l.iU,850 

1.002.M6 

2.302,768 

6,818,436 

QbchwImkA 

645,285 

566,403 

018,829 

746.877 

2,879.304 

8avtfaAn*tralia.. 

307.7S3 

343.707 

475,657 

310,201 

1.443.433 

245.fil6 

193,998 

203,228 

227,870 

870,212 

K«w  ZaiLuiL 

Sei.fiSft 

«73,oeo 

607,784 

001,801 

3.334,573 

4.C73.7;6 

4,676,050 

6.239.465 

6,730,464 

22,230.664 

The  aTRnige  yoorly  import  for  the  four  years  covered  by  the 
thore  8tiit'>m<.'nt  amountji  to  £1,717,403  for  New  South  \Valf«, 
■ad  £^fbob^\G6  for  AualralaKia;  and  the  quantity  of  pig  iron 
nqjoirad  to  proiluce  the  material  reprcflentod  by  those  vatues  was 
tpfiroxuuately  150,000  tous  and  480,000  tons  per  nnnura,  for  New 
SoQtIi  Wales  and  the  whole  group  of  uulonius  respectively.  In  a 
roporc,  dated  January,  1891,  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Wilkinson,  Government 
Ooolc^ist,  on  some  of  the  iron  ore  deposits  of  the  Colony  where 
xhty  occur  r.-onvenient  to  cnal  and  limestone,  it  is  stated  that  they 
contain  in  sight  12,944,000  tons  of  ore,  eBtimated  to  yield 
5^3,000  tons  of  metallic  iron. 

The  only  works  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  from  the  ore  are  inn  nunutBc 

•'  ,  ,  .  ,  *"rt«  In  N.  a. 

btoated  at  Eakbank,  near  Lithgow,  wliere  the  metal  treated  is  red  w»j«. 
nlioeoiu  ore,  averaging  22  per  cent.,  and  brown  hematite,  yielding 
BO  per  cent  metallic  iron.     Abundance  of  coal  and  limestone  are 
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found  in  the  neighlmurhood.     This  nstablishuient,  however,  has 
for  Bome  time  abandoned  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron,  for  whit^fl 
it  was  originally  built.     Tlie  principal  work  now  carried  on  is  the 
rcrolling  of  old    rails,  the  manufacture   of  iron  barsj  rods,  and 
nails,  and  of  ordinary  costings.     A  successful  attempt  has  been 
made  at  Mittagong  to  make  ga.s-pipcs,  tkc,  from  iron  uracUod  froiafl 
the  ore,  and  tJikcn  dii-oct  to  tin!  mould,  without  lirst  muking  it  into™ 
pig  iron.     Sonic  yrars  ago  the  iron  smelting  works  at  Fitzpoy» 
.Mittugong,  wero  established,  but  after  producing  a  considerable 
iiuantity  of  pig-iron  the  operations  were  discontinued. 

Chromiie  ia  found  in  the  northern  portion  of  New  South  Wa!e% J 
in  the  Clarence  and  Tamworth  districts,  and  also  near  Young.] 
It  iK  asunlly  associated  with  Kerpentine,  but  so  far  very  Uttlu  haftj 
been  done  to  develop  these  valuable  deposits. 


I 


lUniruicaa 


Anlimoni/. — Deposits   of    antimony   occur    in    the   Colony    ui 
various  places,  chiefly  in  the  Armidale,  Bathurst,  and  Rylstone 
districtd.     The  principal  centre  of  this  industiy  is  at  Hillgrove^ 
near  Armidale,  where  the  Eleanor  Mine,  one  of  the  richest  in  tbft, 
Colony,  is  situated.    The  ore  is  also  worked  for  gold.    The  results] 
of  (I  number  of  amjyses,  made  by  the  authoritieK  of  the  Geologi- 
cal Mubeum,  8how  a  per  centage  of  metal  ranging  from  39'90  to 
69'97  per  cent,  of  metal ;   but  notwithstanding  these  encouraging 
assays  the  price  of  this  metal  has  not  t>een  sufficiently  high  to  fl 
tempt  Colonial  producers.     A  considerable  quantity  of  antimony™ 
witK  raised  some  ycarH  ago  at  the  Caraiigula  mines,  in  the  ^lacleay 
district.     Lodes  have  been  opened  and  partly  worked  near  Kam-I 
bucua,  Drake,  Clulgong,  uud  Rozorback.      Up  to  the  end  of  1890J 
the  value  of  antimony  (metal  nml  ore)  exported  from  tho  Colony] 
was  £95,741.     As  soon  u  a  praclicnhle  method  of  si^parating  thei 
gold  from  the   antimony  ores   is  introduced,  it  is  ex|>ected  the| 
output  «-iU  be  largely  increased. 

Afatt^anesfi, — Deposits  of  manganese  ore  have  been  discovered 
during  the  past  few  years  tn  various  parts  of  !New  South  Wales. 


Bisiirnt  AXD  other  metals. 
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Pjrrolusite,  id  tlic  form  of  blauk  oxido  a»d  manganeHe  dioxido, 
occurs  principnlly  in  the  Bathurst  districts  and  Bcndcmcer.  Sonio 
•f  tho  specimens  nmilysw!  have  yielded  a  very  high  percentage  of 
uetAl,  but  tho  demand  for  manganese  in  the  Colony  is  very 
trilling,  and  until  a  foreign  nmrket  18  found,  or  local  manufac* 
torKM  spring  up  re(|uiring  the  uietal,  the  rich  deposits  of  this 
OTP  will  rcinnin  eonipnratively  iinton(;hi*d.  Tho  ore  ia  found 
^xt^Qsirely  in  conjunction  with  iron  in  coal  and  liiuestono  country, 
ani]  otteii  contains  a  Binull  percentage  of  colialt^ 

BUmuth  is  found  associated  with  molybdenum  and  gold,  in  ninnttiti. 
qoartK-rtfiiis  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glen  Inues,  whence  the 
(jnantity  raiseil  Iihk  l>een  chiefly  ubtiiined.  The  principal  mine 
a  at  King*^ate,  where  this  mineral  occurs  in  a  granitic  formation, 
associated  with  molybdenum,  mispickel,  and  tin.  This  mine  waii 
doaed  at  the  end  of  1889,  there  being  no  demand  for  tho  mineral. 
The  largest  mass  of  native  bismut)!  yot  difjcovered  in  New  Ronlli 
VTaltts  vcsghcd  more  than  30  lb.  Tho  value  of  metal  exported  up 
(0  tbe  end  of  1890  was  X36,US.  Deposits  of  CobaH  have  been  Cotait 
foond  at  Bungoniii,  and  near  Carroar,  but  the  market  for  tliis 
nwtal  is  small,  and  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  produce  it 
flD  any  Urge  scale. 


fJi&rcttry  in  the  form  of  Ciiniabar  has  been  discovered  on  the  Slcnwy. 

ong  River,  near  Rylestono,  and  it  also  occurs  at  Bingara 
•ad  8oIferino,  but  the  deposits  have  not  been  much  worked.  Ju  all 
am  it  was  asitociated  with  gold  and  other  minei-ala. 


PlatinviH  and  the  allied  compound  metal  Jridoamine  bare  been  ptminum&nii 
tonnd  in  New  South  Wales,  but  so  far  in  inconsiderable  quantities, 
tbn  lattrr  occurring  commonly  with  gold  or  tin  in  ulInviHl  drifts. 
It  is  t^elieved,  however,  that  the  beach  depositti  at  Ballina  and 
flUur  places  on  the  northem  coast  could  be  protitaldy  worked  for 
platinum.  This  metal  has  altw  bwn  disfcovered  in  the  Parkes 
diitrict^  <uid  iu  lod<^  near  Broken  Hill,  and  Orange. 
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Onahlte.  Graphite  has  been  discovered  at  UndercU^  in  the  New  England 

district,  from  a  lode  6  ft.  vide.     It  is  of  inferior  quality. 

TdiartDBL  Another  of  the  noble  metals,  Tellurium^  has  been  discovered  at 

Bingara  and  other  parts  of  the  northern  districts,  though  at 
present  only  in  such  minute  quantities  as  would  not  repay  tho 
cost  of  working.  It  has  been  found  at  Captain's  Flat,  in  associa- 
tion with  bismuth. 


OmL 
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NON-METALLIC  MINERALS. 
CoaL — The  carboniferous  formations  extend  over  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  colony,  and  workable  coal-seams  have  been 
discovered  in  many  places.  At  present,  however,  the  coal-mining 
industry  is  confined  to  those  centres,  which,  from  their  close  prox- 
imity to  ports  of  shipment,  or  to  the  railway  lines,  afford  ready 
means  for  the  disposal  of  the  commodity  when  raised. 

Coal  was  first  discovered  in  the  Colony  in  the  year  1797  near 
Mount  Keira,  in  the  Illawarra  district,  by  a  man  named  Clark, 
who  was  supercargo  of  the  "  Sydney  Cove,"  and  had  been  wrecked 
upon  the  coast.  Later  in  the  same  year  Lieutenant  Shortland 
discoTered  the  Kiver  Hunter,  with  the  coal-beds  situated  near  its 
mouth.  In  1826  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company  obtained 
a  grant  of  1,000,000  acres  of  land,  together  with  the  sole  right, 
conferred  upon  them  by  charter,  of  working  the  coal-seams  which 
were  known  to  exist  in  the  Kewcastle  disti'ict.  Several  mines  were 
opened  up,  and  profitably  worked  for  a  number  of  years ;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  expiration,  in  1847,  of  the  monopoly  enjoyed 
by  the  company,  that  the  coal-mining  industry  showed  signs  of 
extensive  development. 


Ontpat  of  coal.  In  the  year  named  the  yearly  output  of  coal  had  only  reached 
the  total  of  40,732  tons,  of  the  value  of  £13,750.  Six  years 
afterwards  the  production  had  been  doubled,  and  the  output  of 
this  mineral  has  rapidly  increased,  year  by  year,  until  coal-mining 


A.A.Oo.'i 
ntODopolf. 


bos  DOW  become  one  of  tlie  staple  iiidtutriea  of  the  Colony.  New- 
cucle  in  tsiugMlnrly  well  litled  by  Mtuauou  lu  betoino  the  jKirt  of 
Ripply  for  ull  tlie  coantriea  of  tlie  soiitlicrn  seas.  Every  week 
ooal-lodcn  TMsela  leave  its  wbarvcs,  nob  only  for  tlie  Atisiraliaa 
eoUioies,  but  fur  Cliuia,  India,  the  Pncilio  Slope  of  North  and  South 
America,  Mauritius,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  other  laiida. 
ETery  provi&ion  has  been  made  by  the  (Jovenuitent  for  iibipping 
coal,  and  over  two  miles  of  wliarve»^  furnished  with  cranes  and 
shoots  capable  of  loading  1  G,200  tons  per  day,  line  ita  shores.  The 
markets  of  the  Colonies  are  also  snpplieil  with  (jnantities  of 
excellent  ooal  from  the  Beam*  worked  in  the  Illawarra  district 

From  the  40,733  tone  extmcted  in  1817  under  the  monopoly  of  toui  .lonntiiy 
the  Australian  Agricultural  Company,  the  quantity  raiited  under 
public  coiuj>etitiou  and  enterprise  had  in  1SS9  expanded  to  the 
Utjse  figure  of  3,635,032  tons,  valuml  at  £1,632,849.  The  output 
lor  1890,  however,  showed  ii  decrease  of  594,7<06  tons,  vhIdocI  at 
f  353,760.  This  serious  decline  was  owing  to  the  strike,  which 
cotnmejaced  in  August,  and  laiited  until  November,  causing  the 
collieries  to  bo  closed  for  a  considerable  period.  Up  to  tho 
end  of  1890  the  total  quantity  of  coal  extracted  from  tho  New 
South  Wales  mines,  from  their  opening  in  tho  earlier  years  of 
the  ueutuT?,  amounted  to  4O,.'i2G,7O0  tons,  valued  at  X!>3.89l,G29. 

Tbo  de|»o«ita  found  in  tho  Blue  Mountains,  near  tho  line  of  *i«n«>t«io  °oai. 
ntlway  which  runs  along  their  crest,  at  Katoomba,  Litbgow, 
Wallerawsng,  and  elaowliere,  su]>ply  a  [wrtion  of  the  requirements 
of  the  city,  and  other  industrial  centres  in  its  neighbourhood,  as 
well  M  part  of  the  western  district  of  the  Colony.  Coal  is  also 
mined  at  Berrima  and  other  places  Id  that  district,  whence  a  largo 
<)uantity  of  the  coal  consumed  in  the  southern  districts  of  the  Colony 
u  ublaiuL-d.  Tlie  area  over  which  cool  is  distributed  is  very  great^  cmIi 
and  baa  been  computed  at  23,950  square  miles ;  besides  this  it  is 
known  to  underlie  the  Hawkcsbury  sandHtono  in  and  around 
8ydn«y»  having  been  discovered  at  various  places,  by  boring.  It 
has  been  found  near  Liverpool  at  a  depth  of  2,600  feet.     Coed 
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Las  also  been  found  in  the  Clarence  series,  though  it  has  not  yet 
been  worked  commercially.  Three  seams  were  recently  proved 
at  Coraki,  on  the  Richmond  River.  Tlie  quantity  of  coal  in  the 
coal  measures  down  to  a  depth  of  4,000  feet,  and  excluding  seams 
less  than  30  inches,  is  estimated  by  the  Government  Geologist 
at  78,198  million  tons; — this  estimate  allows  for  one-third  loss 
in  working. 


Cool-mine* 

rniatond  ill 
New-  South 
Wnltw. 


Tlie  number  of  coal-mines  registered  in  New  South  Wales 
during  1890  was  94,  as  compared  with  99  in  the  pi-evious  year. 
These  gave  employment  to  10,469  persons,  of  whom  8,311  wen- 
employed  underground,  and  2,158  above  ground.  The  a^•e^age 
quantity  of  coal  exti-acted  per  miner  was  368  tons,  as  against 
an  average  of  438  tons  for  the  previous  year.  In  1882  tlie 
weight  per  miner  stood  at  578  tons ;  but  the  yield  has  since 
gradually  declined,  and  the  average  for  1890  was  less  than  that 
of  any  of  the  preceding  ten  years,  owing  to  tho  collieries  standing 
idle  for  several  months  during  the  year  on  account  of  the  general 
strike. 


Cob]  ndaod  in 
New  South 
Wttic*. 


Amount  of  Coal  raised  in  New  South  Wales,  and  number  of 
Coal-miners  employed. 


Vew. 


Number 

of  peraoiM   ' 

etuplDyMl  In  i 

and  about   , 

mines. 


Number 
of  peisans 
employed 

undcr- 
icround. 


Quantity  of  coal  mised. 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1800 
Average  fori 
10  yeanu  / 


4,098 

3,419 

4,587 

3,649 

5,481 

4,407 

6,227 

5,050 

7,097 

5,627 

7,847 

6.346 

7,998 

6,539 

9,301 

7,622 

10,277 

8,349 

10,469 

8.311 

7,338 

5,932 

Per  person 

employed  in 

and  about 

mines. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1,769.597 

431 

2,109,282 

459 

2,521,537 

460 

2,749,109 

441 

2,878,864 

405 

2,830,17.5 

360 

2,922,497 

365 

3.203,444 

344 

3,655,632 

356 

3,060,876 

292 

2,770,101 

377 

Per  person 
employed 
under- 
ground. 


Tods. 
517 
578 
572 
514 
511 
446 
447 
420 
438 
368 

467 
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The  total  weight  of  coal  won  in  the  Colony  in  1890  was 
3,060,876  tons  as  against  3,655,632  tons  in  1889,  as  shown  in  the 
previous  table,  being  a  decrease  of  16'3  per  cent.  It  is  not  sati»- 
fkctory  to  note  that  in  consequence  of  the  strike  the  Colony  lost  f^^^  ***• 
the  benefit  arising  from  the  hewing  and  handling  of  594,756  tons 
of  coal,  in  addition  to  the  serious  disturbance  of  trade  which 
idwars  follows  these  untoward  events.  One  effect  of  the  strike 
was  to  cause  the  development  of  the  coal-mines  of  Japan,  where 
coal,  some  of  which  is  said  to  be  as  fine  as  any  in  the  world,  is 
produced  at  a  price  which  seems  likely  to  drive  Australian  coal 
entirely  out  of  the  Eastern  market,  and  probably  out  of  that  of 
the  Pacific  alsa 


From  the  preceding  table  it  would  appear  that  every  miner  ?J*p°'  P" 
working  underground  extracts  annually  an  average  of  467  tons, 
which,  calculated  at  the  mean  price  of  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth,  is 
equivalent  to  ;£210  3s.  This  production  is  certainly  very  large, 
uid  compares  favourably  with  the  results  exhibited  by  the 
principal  coal-raising  countries  of  the  world,  as  will  be  evident 
from  the  following  figures  given  by  Mulhall  : — 


Country. 


Tods  of  cool 

raised  per 

miner. 


Vftlneatthe  pit's 
mouth  per  ton. 


Xew  South  Wales 

^'Fcat  Britain 

tjiiitea  States 

^lermany 

Fnwce 

Belgiam    

Aa»tri».... 


467 
330 
347 
336 
196 
168 
270 


£  B.  d. 

0  9  0 

0  6  0 

0  8  4 

0  5  3 

0  9  0 

0  7  6 

0  5  0 


Total  value  of 

coal  ridsfld  per 

miner. 


£  a.  d. 

210  3  0 

111  0  0 

139  0  0 

78  0  0 

88  0  0 

63  0  0 

57  0  0 
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E«minnof 
Miiwn. 


In  tiie  absence  of  information  as  to  the  average  amount  of 
wages  paid  to  ooal-miners  in  other  countries  an  exact  comparison 
is  not  possible,  but  it  is  abundantly  clear,  that  whatever  may  be 
the  drawbacks  to  a  miner's  lot  in  the  Australian  Colonies  in  no 
other  country  is  it  so  satisfactory.  The  foregoing  table  proves 
this,  for  on  the  improbable  supposition  that  the  miner  everywhere 
receives  in  wages  the  same  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  coal  as 
in  New  South  Wales,  that  is,  about  40  per  cent  of  the  selling 
price  at  the  pit's  month,  the  average  earnings  in  each  country 
would  be  : — 


Counbx. 


New  Soath  Wales 

Great  Britain 

TJDitodSUtea 

Qermaay 

France  

Belgium   

Aoatria 


CoftI  per 

miDer. 


tons. 

467 

330 

347 

336 

196 

168 

270 


WafTwper 
ton  of  eo»L 


Evnlngi  of 
miner  per 
UTiniim. 


£ 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


£    a.    d. 
83  13    5 
39  17    6 
57  16    8 
35    0 
35    2 
25    4 
27    0 


Coftl-minlng  in 
Ui«  Northern 
DMricta. 


KoRTHERN  District. 

In  the  Northern  or  Hunter  River  District  the  number  of 
collieries  under  official  inspection  in  1890  was  66,  employing  a 
complement  of  7,874  persons,  6,345  of  whom  were  miners  and 
wheelers.  The  quantity  of  coal  raised  amounted  to  2,120,046  tons, 
or  69  '3  per  cent,  of  the  whole  production  of  New  South  Wales, 
showing  a  decrease  of  504,301  tons  compared  with  the  output  of 
1889,  caused  by  the  strike. 

The  table  following  shows  the  growth  of  the  coal  industry 
within  the  last  ten  years  in  the  Hunter  District.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  quantity  of  mineral  raised  and  the  number  of 
persons  employed  have  steadily  increased  prior  to  1890  : — 
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Northern  District  Coal-miiies, 

1 

Numb«raf 

oinptored  Iti 
MMlUflUe 

Nranbvr  ot 
uiidondound. 

(juuitity  or  etx]  ntwd . 

tl- 

TauL 

\ 

Pcrpanon 
totplof  od  In 

wd 
iboot  uiiiiva. 

Par  ixrkon 
under- 

tanu. 

toQK. 

torn. 

1881 

3.2M 

2.744 

1,352,472 

41tt 

4»2 

ISS2 

3.475 

2,830 

1,569.517 

452 

554 

IS88 

4,1M 

3,436 

1,800.700 

4J^ 

552 

1884 

4.735 

3,927 

2.055,343 

131 

523 

_U6S 

5,380 

4,400 

2,113.373 

303 

480 

^^888 

6,133 

5,0U 

2,178.118 

3&5 

432 

^1887 

6,287 

5.217 

2,243,702 

3M 

430 

^BflSB 

(1,873 

ri,7S0 

2,007,042 

300 

300 

^psse 

7.5ae 

6,2I« 

2,<124,347 

347 

422 

Pl890 

7.874 

6,34.> 

2,120,040 

289 

334 

BorrnEBS  DisTRipr. 
In  the  Soutbem  Diatricta  there  were  in  1890  fourteen  colUericB  OmI-uIdiiw 

In  SoQtbem 

der  official  inspGOtion,  giving  timployinent  to  1,959  pereons,  of  l>irtrlcu. 
vImid  14434  wnrc  at  work  underground.  These  numbers  exhibit 
tdfci'caao  of  lOG  persons  cmplorod  in  and  about  the  mincft,  and 
164  Duder^pvuncl  workera  over  those  eo  engaged,  in  1889.  There 
ii,  moraorvr,  adecreaae  of  103,971  tons  in  the  production.  Tlie 
total  quantity  raised  in  lAfiH  vax  796,^^06  tonR,  which  was  more 
tkaa  double  tho  output  of  the  previous  jear.  Thi^  laj-ge  increase 
WM^  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  cessation  of  work  in  the  northern 
lainM  ftn*  about  three  months  during  tho  strike.  The  yield  of 
1889  waa  701,573  tons.  In  1890,  howevor,  the  strike,  which  aa 
■Inadjr  atatcd  was  sufficiently  disastrous  in  the  Northern  district, 
WM  still  more  hitt«r  and  lasting  in  tho  South,  the  effect  being  tlie 
dfcfrasc  tn  production  just  noted. 
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CMl-mininft  in 
Wi:Btern  Dia- 
tricts. 


The  history  of  coal  prodaction  in  this  region  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  table  : — 

Southern  District  Coal-mines. 


Kumber  of 

pereona 

employed  In 

mad  About 

mines. 

Number  o( 
permnB 

employed 
under- 
ground. 

Quantity  of  cool  ralaed. 

Y«r. 

Total 

Per  person 

employed  in 

and  about 

mines. 

Per  person 

employed 

under- 

ground' 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

1881 

654 

499 

253,283 

387 

607 

1882 

878 

633 

342,126 

389 

540 

1883 

998 

736 

389,419 

390 

529 

1884 

1,097 

820 

419,942 

382 

512 

1885 

1,»48 

918 

453,728 

336 

494 

1886 

1,298 

947 

370,830 

286 

390 

1887 

1,313 

982 

376,658 

287 

383 

1888 

1,676 

1,244 

796,806 

475 

610 

1889 

2,065 

1,598 

701,572 

339 

439 

1890 

1,959 

1,434 

597,598 

305 

417 

Western  District. 
In  the  Western  Districts  there  wei-e  in  1890  a  total  of  14 
collieries  i*egi3tered,  giving  employment  to  636  persons,  of  whom 
532  were  at  work  underground.  From  the  subsequent  table  it  will 
be  seen,  that,  the  output  wns  in  excess  of  all  former  years  during  the 
decade,  not  even  excepting  1888,  when  the  demand  for  Western  coal 
was  larger  than  usual,  owing  to  the  scarcity  caused  by  the  strike  in, 
the  Northern  Collieries.  The  average  quantity  of  coal  raised  per 
miner  is  much  greater  in  the  Western  collieries  than  elsewhere  in 
the  Colony.  This  is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  but  chiefly  to  the 
greater  thickness  of  the  seams  and  the  more  brittle  character 
of  the  coal,  and  to  the  circumstance  that  the  coal-beds  are  almost 
horizontal  and  generally  at  small  depths ;  in  some  cases  the 
mouths  of  the  pits  are  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  facility  for  working  coal  is  therefore  much  greater  in  these 
mines  than  in  those  at  Newcastle.  But  though  the  out-put  is 
greater  per  miner  than  in  the  other  coal  regions,  the  price  for 
hewing  is  lower,  so  that  the  earnings  of  the  individual  miner  do 
not  differ  greatly  wherever  the  mine  is  situated. 


The  followinfi  table  shows  the  in*oiA*th  of  coal  production  in  tlip  f^»'  prodiwtion 
I  WeBterii  region  during  tlie  last  ten  yenrs.  The  jTogTcss  has  Uoen  DUtrku. 
^■try  regnlor  and  in  keeping  with  the  advance  of  settlement  in  the 
^^■ortjon  of  the  colony  extending  From  the  Blue  Mouutainfl  to  the 
HiDarling,  in  which  tin?  Western  collieries  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
coal  trade.  Situated  as  tlicse  mines  are  in  close  proximity  to  the 
nciftal  iron-fields  of  New  Soutli  Wales,  their  future  prospects 
be  greatly  assured  should  the  manufacture  of  iron  from  the 
0  become  ao  establiuhed  industry  in  this  part  of  the  Colooy  : — 

"Western  District  Coal-minea. 


Number  nt 

Pnnoni 
om[)li>v«i]  in 

UinM. 


Nntnlwrol 

em  ploy  «l 

nndanPxiutKl. 


Qnvillty  nt  l^ool  niMd. 


TouL 


210 

376 

234 

m6 

399 

235 

395 

3413 

309 

300 

416 

X't5 

396 

340 

782 

«42 

663 

^35 

036 

532 

Tma. 

163,842 

1117,639 
2^2,418 
273.S34 
311,763 
2HI,22n 
302,137 
330,094 
3*29,713 
343,232 


Pet  ]*cnoii     D__  ., 


ToDi. 


TODI. 

930 

1,0B2 

904 

1,009 

792 

sas 

529 
616 
64A 


AeindentB  in  coal-mines  were^  fortunately,  less  frequent  in  AceUtnte  la 
B90  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  far  less  than  those  of  1887, 
rhca  the  loss  of  life  whs  eapociolly  large,  owing  to  the  disastrous 
*«xp!tiUon  in  the  BuUi  Mine,  whereby  eighty-one  persons  lost  their 
ItTca,  In  England,  during  1889,  the  liiteat  year  for  whicli  returns 
tR  available,  there  were  1,064  lives  lost  in  the  coal-mines,  or  I  '89  of 
ixerj  thousand  persons  employed,  or  at  the  rate  of  1 6G,2It4  tons  of 
cmI  ratSMt  for  every  life  lost.  The  number  of  accidents,  with  the 
proportion  of  nuners  to  each  fatal  and  non-fatal  case,  in  New 
outh  Waleft,  is  given  herewith,  aa  well  as  the  quantity  of  coal 
to  each  life  lost. 
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Accidents  in  Coal  Minea. 


NmnlMrof  nifnsn  mb- 

Number  of  .toiM  of  ooftl 

ploy«d  tocach  penmi. 

nisod  toMcbpanon. 

T«v. 

tDjnred. 

Killed. 

bJumL 

Kined. 

Injnrad. 

Kmed. 

1882 

33 

12 

139 

382 

63,917 

175.773 

1883 

34 

15 

161 

365 

74,160 

168.102 

1884 

34 

U 

183 

445 

80,868 

196.364 

1885 

40 

U 

177 

645 

71.971 

261,714 

1886 

43 

29 

182 

270 

65,818 

97,502 

1887 

45 

94 

178 

85 

64,944 

31.005 

1888 

43 

15 

216 

620 

74.500 

213,563 

1889 

57 

41 

180 

251 

64.134 

89,162 

1800 

36 

13 

201 

805 

85,024 

236,452 

Bnni  BipioaioiL  Owing  to  the  number  of  lives  lost  at  BulU  in  1887  the  average 
for  this  Colony  appears  considerably  higher  than  for  Great  Britain, 
although  the  circumstances  surrounding  mining  in  New  South 
Wules  would  warrant  the  expectation  of  a  much  lighter  aven^. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  coal  raised  in  the  Colony 
from  the  earliest  timea  It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  value  to 
the  close  of  1890  was  X23,891,629  :— 

Vahwof  ooftl 
miied. 


Coal  raised  in  the  Colony, 

and  average  price  per  Ton. 

Year. 

Quuitlty. 

Avenge  per  ton. 

VaIim. 

Prior  to 

Tom. 

8.     d. 

£ 

1829 

60,000 

10    0 

25,000 

1829 

780 

10    1 

394 

1830 

4.000 

9    0 

1.800 

1831 

5,000 

8    0 

2,000 

1832 

7.143 

7    0 

2,502 

1833 

6.812 

7    7 

2,576 

1834 

8,490 

8  10 

3,750 

1836 

12,392 

8  10 

6.483 

1836 

12.646 

0    1 

5,747 

1837 

16,083 

9    9 

7.828 

1838 

17,220 

9    9 

8.300 

1839 

21,283 

9  10 

10,441 

1840 

30,256 

10  11 

16,408 

1341 

34,841 

12    0 

20,905 

1843 

39,900 

12    0 

23,940 

1843 

25,862 

12    7 

16,222 

1844 

23,118 

iO    8 

12,363 

1845 

22,324 

7  10 

8,780 

UAUXXr  70K  COAX. 


Cob]  raised  tzi  the  Colony,  and  average  price  per  ton — tamHnumi. 


Tmt. 

Qiuotttr. 

Avw»iropw  too. 

rdao. 

TODL 

•.      d. 

£ 

1M6 

SS,965 

7    0 

13.714 

IU7 

40,732 

6    9 

1S.7W 

^   1S4S 

46,447 

6    3 

14,275 

^1  1M9 

48,r>16 

6    0 

14,047 

^^1650 

71.218 

6    7 

23,375 

f        IWI 

67.tII0 

7    7 

2fi,Ma 

L        1B02 

67.4W 

10  11 

»l,88.'i 

b.l8S3 

06.809 

16    2 

7S,059 

^Biesi 

1  Iff,  1)42 

20    6 

119.3811 

^■iSffi 

137.076 

13    0 

80,082 

^■18S8 

180.960 

12    4 

117,90(1 

^^^^U7 

210.434 

14     t 

I4«.|ft« 

^^Hmm 

210,397 

1.5    0 

1<!2,102 

^^^^^B 

308.213 

13    3 

204,371 

^^Poin 

369,862 

12    3 

22t).403 

^K>MI 

343,067 

12  10 

2I8.8!20 

^^HMK 

47t;.522 

12  10 

:mo.2M 

^^Hngg 

43:i.8WI 

10  II 

236.230 

^^HBm 

&1!I,UI2 

»  U 

270.171 

^Vl^ 

fiKi.r>25 

9    4 

27I.3U3 

^■cISOS 

774.238 

S    4 

324.049 

^mimn 

770.012 

8  11 

342.665 

^■S86S 

&M.23I 

8    9 

417,809 

^■]88» 

»I0.774 

7    6 

340,146 

^KJ890 

888.664 

7    4 

3Ht.H.'^6 

^■Jftri 

BM.7S4 

7    0 

310,340 

^■lS73 

1.012.426 

7  !0 

396.198 

■  lS73 

1.102.862 

11    2 

665.747 

^AiS74 

l,»(M,612 

12    t 

790.224 

^■<i875 

I,:i2il.729 

12    4 

MI9.4:«) 

^Bl876 

l,:iiii.i(l!) 

12    2 

80.^301) 

^■l877 

1,444.271 

11  n 

S.W.ftlW 

^B  i«:6 

I.,^73.4tf7 

11     8 

920.938 

^1  1«79 

1.583,381 

12    0 

950.879 

^v  l&» 

1,401. 180 

6    6 

016,336 

IMl 

1 ,7tttt.n87 

6  10 

60.1,248 

tan 

2,HW,2«2 

9    0 

048,966 

sm 

2..V2l.4.i7 

9    6 

1.201.942 

10M 

2.74H.KW 

9    6 

1  ,:«3,n77 

uw 

2,S7S,Htf3 

9    4 

1,340.213 

UK 

2.'«0.i:5 

B    3 

1.30:i.l64 

1S87 

2.ft?2.4W7 

9     3 

1,34<>,440 

liWS 

».203.4U 

9     1 

1.4.i.'i,l98 

UMf 

3,UV).U:{2 

8  11 

1,632,849 

1800 

3.0(10.876 

8     4 

1.279.089 

49.620,700 

9    8 

23.891.029 

The  »bo*^  ulile  shows  that   coal,  Ifte  other  article's  of  com- prtn  of  mii 
awrop,  ii  nibjeot  to  flactuktians  in  price.     Theae  Buctuattons  have 
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Loenl  Dootnnv- 
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to  a  large  extent  ftriaen,  in  the  past,  from  imcerUinty  in  the 
markets.  This  uncertainty  no  longer  exists,  for  the  local  markets 
and  tlioae  of  the  other  Australian  Colonies,  demand  a  large  shoro 
of  the  coal  raised.  The  proportion  of  the  total  taken  by  Austral- 
asia inoreaseB  CTery  year,  and  operates  in  the  direction  of  steadying 
the  price,  by  removing  the  principal  causo  of  ductuation.  The 
highest  overajie  price  obtained  during  any  year  was  in  1854,  the 
firat  of  the  Crimean  war,  und  the  thinl  after  the  gold  rush,  when 
the  price  i>er  ton  was  not  less  than  208.  Gd.  In  1872  the  output 
reached  1,000,000  tong,  ten  years  later  it  had  increased  to 
2,000,000,  and  in  18S9  to  3,655,632  tons. 

The  Colony  was  its  own  chief  customer  during  1890,  when  out 
of  a  total  production  above  stated,  of  3,0G0,876  tons,  the  consump- 
tion amounted  to  1,239,002  tons,  or  over  40  per  cent.  Victoria 
came  next,  with  778,803  ions,  or  43  per  cent,  of  a  total  export  of 
1,821,874  tons.  The  quantity  of  coal  required  for  local  consomp- 
tion  denotes  a  satisfactory  increase  during  most  years,  as  tlie  fol- 
lowing fttatement  sbowa : — 


OcKnamntloi 
petti4au. 


Yflu. 

Itaai  of  CM). 

T»r. 

Tonaol  Ookl. 

isn 

528.544 

1884 

1,058,346 

1878 

689,077 

1S85 

1,122.507 

1679 

585,332 

188(i 

1,094,310 

1680 

712,824 

18.S7 

1,132.055 

1881 

7.?9,7fl3 

IHSS 

1,279,'>72 

1882 

iM7.:37 

ISSU 

l.iUT.lKW 

1683 

1.00t*,012 

ISOO 

1,230.002 

The  annual  consumption  per  head  increased  from  15  cvrt  in 
1876  to  24J  cwt.  in  1888,  but  declined  to  22h  ewt.  in  1S90.  Tho 
larger  use  of  steam  for  railway  locomotives,  for  manufacturing,  and 
other  purposes,  as  well  as  the  multiplication  of  ^iis-worlcs,  accounts 
for  a  great  portion  of  the  inci-ease,  but  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  is  a  large  and  increasing  demand  for  bunker  coal  for 
ocean-going  steaniorS}  which  appears  not  as  on  export,  but  as 
requii-ed  for  home  consumption.  The  amount  of  coal  taken  by 
tlie  steamers  during  1890  was  little  short  of  200,000  tons. 
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llie  quantity  of  coal  8upplie<1  to  the  cufttomers  of  the  Colony  Export  oi  co«i. 
abroad  allows  also  a  large  increase  dnring  this  period  : — 


T«r. 

Tom. 

Yaw. 

Tduh 

IS77 

015,727 

1884 

1,690.76,1 

1873 

l.OW.Jil) 

1885 

l,:r>fi,3M 

1879 

91>8.IM» 

1SS6 

1,73.1.8C5 

1880 

7M.3fl6 

1887 

1,790,442 

1681 

],02!),S44 

ISSS 

I,H23.S72 

1882 

I.iHil.Mr) 

]S>i*l 

2,  aft".  702 

1883 

1.512,446 

18S0 

1,821,874 

There  was  a  decrease  in  the  export  Irttde  of  565,828  tons,  while 
Uie  home  cooauiuption  showed  a  decrease  of  28,928  toii».  Thfi-v 
wf^re  3l,OU7  tomt  o(  cuke  iuatiufactur<K)  during  the  yeiir,  valued  at 
£41,147,  Ofllio  <|iiantity  mf-ntioned  15,886  tons  of  coke  came 
from  ill*'  oollieries  in  the  northern  distriflts,  and  15,211  tons  from 
tilt-  ftoutheru  mines. 

The  chief  customers  of  New  Soutli  Wales  for  coal  during  the  conntriM  to 
yeara  lS{*9-90  will  be  found  in  tJie  folluwiiig  table,  froui  which  it^SISwX 
will  be  seen  how  wide  is  the  circle  which  relies  upon  the  Colony  ^ycipofSt 
for  the  KUpply  of  one  of  the  chief  necessaries  of  civilized  life  : — 

Ootintrieti  to  which  Coal  was  exported  during  the  years 
1H89  and  1890. 


OmntiT  ox  Port 


Tiotoria  ., 

ITaitwl  StatOT   .. 

OhIi    

K«w  Ze«knd     ., 
SuoUi  Aiutralu 


TWBuiiia   ........uii 

Java -j..»... 

t^M^    

nffippiiic  [sUudi 

Sndwich  Imlojula... 

rm   

W««t«fn  AartnUia 
■*■   '  ('«l*iloiibi 

-lui-ii  Sea  Ulaadi... 
Xanitina 


larik 


(juuUUr. 


T«hM. 


qaanti^. 


Tooa 
857^78 
407,601 
103, 1S» 

190,412 
«6.5m) 
102.702 

86.097 

«7,2fifl 
4U,42ll 
28,(H(B 
26.203 
15,1^0 
14.428 
13.859 
7,360 
15.407 


£ 

488,344 

220.056 

85,585 

85,347 

»2,75fl 

37..'i7'> 

.■i«,248 

31,013 

40.408 

87.207 

27,*17r> 

15,5  IS 

14,15.3 

8,428 

8,470 

7,480 

4.232 

8,303 


Tooa 

778,903 

182.692 

173,000 

161,118 

13l,20.'> 

5l,r»'i0 

53,370 

50,803 

35.531 

31,172 

29,543 

20,500 

24,272 

15,302 

10,061 

10.630 

9.129 

7,238 


Vahw. 


£ 

415,824 

102,20,'i 

iHi,l39 

81(,453 

65.014 

31,243 

£9.140 

28,743 

19,505 

16.004 

16.275 

14.734 

1. 1,348 

7,982 

7,503 

5,645 

4.941 

4.028 


io€ 
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Countries  to  which  Coal  was  exported — comtmmed. 


WMllhof 
(Hilurgr  tn  omI. 


f^' 


Wfthwt 


IS8B. 


Connti;  or  Port. 


Ceylon     

Queensland    

Great  Britain    

Mexico    

Quam 

Penang   

Siain    

China 

Sumatra 

New  Britain  

Tahiti 

Marehall  lalands  

Celebes    

Kaiser  Wilhehn's  Land. 

Japan  

Cochin  Chioa     

Natal  

Total 


QmntitT. 


Vktaw. 


QiUBtl^- 


Valus. 


3,938 

7,311 

480 

10.025 

3.328 

2,414 

725 

19,505 

6.449 


3.740 

1,979 

1.003 

933 

487 


2.121 

3,932 

264 

6.534 

1,832 

1,410 

399 

10.285 

2.996 


2.056 

1,421 

552 

513 

288 


2,387,702 


1,319,271 


6.700 

6,233 

3.000 

5,561 

3,115 

3.720 

1.213 

1,031 

966 

920 

380 

2 


1,821,874 


3,900 

3.492 

3,375 

3.055 

2,482 

2,046 

667 

585 

631 

487 

175 

2 


987,173 


The  wealth  of  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  in  coal  is  enor- 
mous, and  the  further  development  of  the  industry  may  be  regarded 
as  almost  a  certainty.  As  the  great  Australian  Continent  is  only 
in  the  early  period  of  the  development  of  its  ioimense  resources, 
the  coal-mining  industry  of  New  South  Wales  may  also  be  said  to 
be  in  its  infancy.  It  is,  however,  a  very  vigorous  iu&Lncy,  giving 
promise  of  a  great  future. 

New  South  Wales  coal,  especially  that  obtained  in  the  northern 
mines,  compares  favourably  as  a  heat  producer  with  the  best 
foreign  coal.  It  has  the  advantage  of  a  greater  speci6c  gravity 
to  the  extent  of  54  per  cent,  and  it  contains  less  sulphur.  The 
tabular  comparison  on  next  page  gives  a  clear  view  of  the  properties 
of  the  principal  Australian  coals,  as  contrasted  with  the  mean  of 
British  coals.  The  average  of  English,  Welsh,  and  Scotch  mines 
will  bo  found  after  the  analysis  of  Northern  District  coals,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  practically  little  difference  between  the 
British  and  Hunter  River  coal. 
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KEIiOSSyS  SHALE. 

This  minrnil  is  found  in  vtinous  [xirts  of  tlie  Colony,  but  princi-  9*»ale  depodta. 
pally  at  Hartloy,  Katooinba,  Slegalung,  Bathgate,  near  "Wallera- 
wjin^,  Joiulja  Creek,  Berrima,  Mount  Kfirabia,  Burragorang,  and 
Greta,  and  also  at  Colley  Ci-cck,  near  llumirondi,  and  lately  in 
th**  Caperteo  District,  am!  in  the  valley  of  the  Wolgan  River.  The 
nhaJe  occurs  in  saucer-shaped  deposits,  varying  in  thickness  from 
a  few  inches  to  6  feet.  It  ia  a  species  of  cannel-cool,  sianilar  to 
tlie  Boghead  mineral  of  Scotland,  but  yielding  a  much  larger  per- 
omlmge  uf  volatile  hydro-carbon  than  the  Scotch  iiiineral.  The 
richest  quality  yields  upwards  of  150  gallons  of  crude  oil  (>er  ton, 
or  18,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  with  an  illuminating  (mwer  of  thirty- 
<»igfct  or  forty-eight  sjterui  candles.  The  specitic  gravity  is  1*06, 
amount  of  sulphur  0*19  per  cent,  and  yield  of  tar  40  gallons  per 
kin.  It  is  found  advantageous  for  mixing  with  ordinary  coal  for 
tie  manufacture  of  goa,  and  is  largely  0X|)ort«d  to  Great  Britain, 
America,  and  other  foreign  countries,  oa  welt  as  the  neighbouring 
oolonjes,,  for  gas  purposes.  On  analysis  the  following  result  was 
obtained  from  averngo  sjieciraens  : — 

VoUtile  Hyilm-carhonB,  inclnding  moisture 83*90  percent 

rixed  Carbon. 6*50 

Ash «. 11-00 


Tboogh  analysed  of  this  miiienil  have  proved  that  payable  scams  Quantity  u.d 
occur  in  many  places,  only  two  conijjonics  have  as  yet  systemati-  raiM<j. 
cally  worked  kerosene  shale  in  the  Colony — the  New  South  Wales 
Shale  and  Oil  Company,  at  Hartley,  and  the  Australian  Oil  and 
Mineral  Company,  at  Joadja  Creek.  These  voinp&uies  not  only 
>  ibole  for  export,  but  also  umnufAuturc  from  it  petroleum  oil 
other  products.  The  tjuaiitity  and  value  of  kerosene  ahalo 
nltod  BDoe  the  opening  of  the  mines  in  1869  amounts  to  612,692 
tons,  of  the  value  of  XI, 338,532,  as  shown  in  the  following 
Uhle. 


no 
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Kerosene  Shale  raised  in  New  South  "Wales. 


Yeu. 

Qiuuitttf 

Avenge 
price  per  ton. 

Totel 
v&lue. 

Tear. 

Quantity. 

A\enm 
price  per  ton. 

Total 
value. 

1865 

Tons. 
570 

£    a. 
4    2 

d. 
5 

£ 
2,350 

1879 

TODB. 

32,619 

£    8.  d. 
2     1    2 

£ 
66.931 

1866 

2,770 

2  18 

10 

8,150 

1880 

19,201 

2    6    7 

44,725 

1867 

4,079 

3  14 

9 

15,249 

1881 

27.894 

1    9    3 

40.748 

1868 

16,952 

2  17 

7 

48,816 

1882 

48,065 

1  15    0 

84.114 

1869 

7.5CO 

2  10 

0 

18,750 

1883 

49,250 

I  16  11 

90,861 

1870 

8,580 

3    4 

3 

27,570 

1884 

31,618 

2    6    8 

72,176 

1871 

14,700 

2    6 

4 

34,050 

1885 

27,462 

2    9    0 

67,239 

1872 

11,040 

2  12 

0 

28,700 

1886 

43,563 

2    5  11 

99,976 

1373 

17,850 

2  16 

7 

60,475 

1887 

40,010 

2    3  10 

87,761 

1874 

12,100 

2    5 

1 

27,300 

1886 

34,869 

2    2    3 

73,612 

1375 

6,197 

2  10 

0 

15,500 

1889 

40,561 

1  18    3 

77.667 

1876 

15,998 

3    0 

0 

47,994 

1890 

56.010 

1  17    2 

104,103 

1877 

18,968 

2    9 

1 

46,624 

■ 

1878 

24,371 

2    6 

11 

57,211 

Total 

612,692 

2    3    8 

1.338,652 

Tejrg  output  Compared  with  the  years  1882  and  1883,  the  production  of  the 
two  years  1884  and  1885  exhibits  a  considerable  decrease,  some- 
what compensated  for  by  the  higher  price  obtained  for  the  shale. 
The  year  1886,  however,  shows  a  renewal  of  activity  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  mineral,  though  a  tendency  to  decrease  was  again 
observable  in  1 888.  A  satisfactory  advance  is  observable  in  the 
figures  of  1889  and  1890.  The  cause  of  the  irregularity  in  the 
quantity  of  shale  mined  will  probably  be  found  in  the  uncertainty 
of  the  demand  for  export,  although  the  quantity  required  for 
local  consumption  has  also  greatly  varied  During  the  ten  years, 
1881-90,  the  total  export  was  224,425  tons,  while  the  amount 
required  for  borne  consumption,  was  174,877  tons. 
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D/AitOKDS  AXD  OEM-STONES. 
Th?  bxutonce  of  diamonds  and  oUier  gem.-stouw  in  the  territoiy 
of  New  South  Wales  baa  been  known  for  maujr  years,  but  no 
attempt  was  mado  to  work  tbo  deposits  until  the  year  1872.  In 
the  course  of  the  following  yt^ar  several  deposits  of  diamantiferoni 
«a«b  were  dincovered  in  the  country  near  Inverall^  iu  tbe  New 
England  district. 

Tbo  nanibflr  of  dianoonds  found  in  the  Colonv  to  the  end  of  ?""•'*•■',"*'      . 

oUnKiDds  10  and 

^^887  ia  astiroaled  at  50,000,  the  largest  being  one  of  5^  i:arat«,  or 
^^B*2  gmina.  The  dianionda  occur  in  old  tertiary  river  drifta,  and 
^^B  the  more  recent  drifta  derived  from  them.  Tlie  depodu,  u-hich 
^^peor  in  the  Imrerell,  Bingara^  Mittagong,  Cudgcgong,  and  Narra- 
^Bn  districta,  aro  extenuive,  and  havu  not  yot  been  thoroughly 
prafjected.  Tba  New  South  Wales  diamonds  are  harder  and 
aacb  whiter  than  the  South  iVfrican  diamonds,  and  are  classitled 
on  ft  par  with  the  best  Brazilian  gems.  During  the  year  I8h9 
the  Ualaoca  Company,  near  Tingha,  found  diamonds  weighing 
2,1951  carats,  valued  at  £878  5a.  Other  gem-stouea,  iueludiugnirtribuLiouoi 
ibe  aapphirr^  nmeratd,  oriental  emerald,  ruliy,  opal,  amethyst,  ^'™*" 
puitft,  chiysoUta,  topaz,  cairngorm,  onyx,  lircon,  ifec,  have  been. 
(mud  in  the  gold  and  tin-bearing  dnfta  and  river  gravels  in 
UHHimu  localitiei  throughout  the  Colony.  Ajx  emerald  mine,  in 
wUeh  the  emerald  occurs  in  a  gmoitic  lode,  was  opened  near 
EauDavQle  in  1890,  Precioutt  ojial  is  now  being  mined  in  the 
eniaooous  formation  near  Wilcannia.  It  also  occurs  in  Imsolt 
the  Abercrombie  River,  and  in  sandstone,  near  Lismore. 


MWJ. 
Mica  is  known  to  exist  in  many  parts  of  New  South  Wales,  lUca. 
bat  baa  nereryet  been  worked,  although  there  is  a  considerable 
dmutd  for  the  article,  eu|>ecially  if  in  blocks  of  fairly  lurge  size 
tfast  eoald  easily  tje  split  into  thin  plates.  It  is  to  be  met  with 
in  tbe  namvrous  granitic  areas  that  occur  in  various  parts  of  the 
ny,  fl^iedaJly  in  the  coarsely-crystalline  granitic  formations 
» SUwrfcan  I>iittriut,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Barrier  Rangos. 


MARliLK  BUI LDiyG  STONES,  FIJiECLAYS,  AND  SLATES. 


Mkrfate 
ILnintoiic 


Onnltc 


The  Colony  posscssos  u  most  abanclant  supply  of  all  the  various 
kinds  of  stone,  and  other  materials,  for  tlic  buiUIing  and  adornment 
of  itH  cities.  Mitrble  limeKtone  iR  found  in  gi*<>at  niasRca  near  Wal- 
lerawang,  Bathurat,  Molong,  Alarulan,  Tamworth,  and  Kempscy, 
localities  which  are  all  within  convenient  distance  of  the  great 
arteries  of  eomrounicatiun,  and  it  is  obtainable  in  all  its  different 
varieties.  Marble  quarries  have  In-en  opened  at  Cow  Flat, 
Marulan,  Wallerawang,  Orange,  and  Tamworth,  hut  only  thos«« 
of  Cow  Flat  and  Marulan  are  being  worked.  Granite  is  found 
npjir  Goulburn,  Momya,  Jlontague  Islaad,  and  Trial  Bay,  as  well 
us  at  many  other  places  tiinsugliout  the  Colony.  Most  of  the 
granite  hitherto  used  in  Sydney  has  been  obtained  from  Moraya, 
a  port  about  180  miles  south  of  Sydney. 

Ibtliaintr Monc  The  Hawkcsbury  formation,  over  which  the  City  of  Sydney  is 
built,  provides  the  city  with  an  inexhauBtible  supply  of  sandstone, 
of  the  highest  ijuality  for  building  purposes.  This  mateiial  is 
admirably  adapted  for  architeotai'al  effect,  being  of  a  pleasant 
colour,  fine  grain,  and  very  easily  worked.  The  beauty  of  Sydney 
street  architecture  is  due  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  the  free 
use  of  this  excellent  sandstone. 


BliK»ton«.  Blucstonc,  which  is  extensively  used  as  rood  metal  and  for  tlie 

ballasting  of  tlic  railway  lines,  is  obtained  at  Kiama,  Prospect, 
Pennant  Hills,  and  Buwral.  This  stone  lias  not  yet  been  used  to 
any  extent  for  building  purposes. 

FtrcH^Urs-  The  Coal  Measures  also  contain  numerous  beds  of  fireclays,  and 

in  every  part  of  the  Colony  excellent  clays,  well  adapted  for 
brick -making  purposes,  are  extensively  worked.  Slates  are  found 
in  sevenil  districts,  but  are  principsUy  fjimrried  at  Ouudagai,  and 
in  the  surrounding  district,  as  well  as  near  Uathuret  aiul  Goal- 
bam.     It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  Colony  has  no  need  to 


ASBESTOS  AND  AI^TJM.  "3 


import  building  material  of  any  deacription,   as  it  possesses  a  BKUditw 
supply  amply  sofficient  to  provide  for  its  own  wants  and  those 
of  its  neighboors. 

ASBESTOS. 
Asbestos  has  been  found  in  veins  in  serpentine  in  the  Gandagai,  Asbestos. 
Bathurst,  and  Barrier  Hange  districts,  in  the  latter  in  considerable 
quantities. 

ALUM. 

Alum-stone  occurs  as  a  large  deposit  at  Bulladelah,  about  35  Alum, 
miles  from  Port  Stephens.     It  yields  up  to  80  per  cent  of  alum, 
and  a  quantity  of  the  stone  is  to  be  exported  to  the  alum  works^ 
near  Liverpool,  in  England. 
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PART  VII. 


Flora. 

THE  surface  of  New  South  Walen  preaenta  a  vegetation  charac- 
terized by  little  variation  in  form  and  colour.  The  dense 
foliage  and  varieties  of  tints  with  which  the  old  world  is  familiar 
are  alike  wanting  in  Australia,  where  the  dull  evergreen  leaves 
alter  little  with  the  changes  of  the  seasons.  What  the  fiora  of  the 
country  lacks  in  picturesqueness  it,  however,  makes  up  in  useful- 
ness. The  task  of  collecting,  describing,  and  classifying  the 
Australian  flora  has  been  undertaken  by  several  eminent  scientists, 
amongst  whom  are  Bentham,  Mileller,  and  Hooker.  The  "  Flora 
Australicnsis"  of  the  first-named  botanists,  Hooker's  "  Flora 
of  Tasmania,"  the  "  Census  of  Australian  Plants,"  and  the 
*'  Eucalyptographia"  of  Baron  von  Mtieller,  are  works  of  standard 
value.  In  dealing,  however,  with  the  description  of  the  varied 
specimens  of  plant  life  found  in  Australia  there  remained  the  task 
of  describing  those  species  whose  properties  rendered  them  capable 
of  application  to  industrial  life.  To  Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden,  of  the 
Sydney  Technological  Museum,  the  Colony  is  indebted  for  an 
eiEcellent  classification  of  those  varieties  which  properly  belong  to 
AuatniUn  Australian  economic  botany.     The  number  of  specimens  bo  far 

economte 

botany.  described  in  each  class  will  be  found  below,  and  it  will  probably 

appear  to  many  as  a  revelation  that  the  country  should  possess 
resources  so  varied  and  elements  of  wealth  so  promising,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  singularly  neglected. 


PLANTS  OF   ECONOKIC   VAXTTE. 


ClaBsification  of  Australian  plants  of  economic  value  : — 


CkMlflAUoa  Hi  Pluti. 


Number  o( 
nrtMlM. 


HaoMO  finod  and  food  wljnocts 

Fmmge  plAota — 

a  tirmoM 

h,  Exdiurive  of  grBues,  and  inolading  pbuiU  injoriom  to 
■tock  , 

Unigi. «..„ „,..« 

iStuoa.  FMiiu,  aad  kino* — 

~    a.  Ouma -.... 

&.  Rnhu  .,.» „» »..., 

c.  Kinos    .».....> 

OUa- 

a.  Volatile  or  cBMatial , 

A.  Kxprcaaed  or  fixed , 

ParfsuMa   «..^ .o.... 

I>yea   ., 

Taea    ,.„«.. *...„.,.!,..». 

AUDDCCV  i4ak*4**#-**A*a4*<4aa '■#••«•■«*«# aataaa «**■*■■•*••  **■*>•****•«*•• 

nbna „..,» 

kl.  Jliaoellaoeoua 

Total 


1.613 


It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  rolame  to  doal  at 
length  with  a  subject  so  comprehensive  a8  economic  botany ;  it 
nay,  how(>vf^r,  lie  |K)inted  out  that  bejrond  some  nf  the  timber 
trees  and  a  very  limited  number  of  oils  and  tana,  few-  of  the 
reaourcM  of  the  Colony  disclosed  in  the  forgoing  list  have  received 
aoj  practical  application. 

extond   over  almost  the    wliole    area   of  the  Colony,  romkk 

portiona    of    the    Monaro,     the    Lachlan,    and    the 

■ibidgM  districts,   where   exteneive    treeless  plains  occur, 

I  with  salt-busli,  scrub,  or  varieties  of  natural  grassn.     "Die 

Dtry  cnr^red  by  timber  may  be  divided  into  three  clames — 

'open,  bruBh,  and  scmb  foreata     Open  forests  cover  the  greatest 

(lortion  of  the  surface  of  the  Colony,  and  are  found  in  every  for- 

marion.     Tfac  varieties  of  trees  met  with  are  chiefly  species  of  tlie 

Baealyptai  tribe,  and  Melaleuca,  Collistemon,  and  other  genera  of 


wncv  of 


Tlie  prevalcDce  of  the  eucalypti,  and  the  lai^e  extent  covered 
by  tlie  forests,  give  the  country  a  rather  monotonous  ospecL  Bat 
the  park-like  appearance  of  the  open  forebts  and  the  beauty  of  the 
many  flowering  ahrab»  win  tuliniration,  in  spite  of  the  sameness  of 
the  trees ;  while  even  the  dull,  greyish  blue  of  the  foliage  of  the 
gum-trees,  when  relieved  by  the  yellow  blossoms  of  the  wattle,  the 
graceful  myall,  or  the  beautiful  and  shapely  kurn^ong,  is  not 
without  its  attractiveness.  The  trees  are  for  the  most  part 
straight  and  cylindrical  in  the  trunk,  and  when  full  grown, 
their  first  branch  is  at  a  considerable  height  from  the  ground. 
The  root«  of  the  eucalyptus  lie  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sur- 
fftoe  soil,  an  adaptation  of  nature  to  the  poculiar  climatic  oonditiona 
of  the  country.  The  finest  specimens  of  most  of  the  timber 
trees,  those  yielding  the  most  valuable  timbf-r,  arc  found  on  ridges 
and  hill  aides,  in  places  frequently  too  rough  and  stony  for  cultiva- 
tion. This  circumstance  is  in  many  ways  fortunate  for  the  Colony. 
la  tlic  course  of  settlement,  when  the  rich  pliiius  aro  denuded  of 
their  trees,  and  when  scarcity  will  make  timber  moi-c  appreciated 
than  it  is  at  present,  land  not  adapted  for  agricultural  settlement 
will  still  be  aroilable  for  thn  cultivation  of  the  finest  treea  It 
would  be  impossible,  in  tlie  limits  of  this  volume,  to  enumerate 
all  the  trees  which  are  of  commercial  value  ;  but  a  list  of  the  best 
known  varieties  will  not  be  without  interest. 


nrietka 
•rtTMfc 


On  the  river  llat«  immense  specimens  of  flooded  gum  (E.  rotCrata) 
and  apple-trees  (Anffophora  gt^vcltUina)  mark  the  course  of  the 
streams.  The  flooded  gum  grows  to  a  height  of  100  feet,  and  its 
wood  is  most  useful  for  heavy  work,  and  for  structures  liable  to 
attack  by  the  white  ant.  The  apple-tree  has  more  spread  than  the 
majority  of  indigenous  tr^es,  it*  wood  is  strong,  heavy,  and  dorableu 
The  distribution  of  the  species  is  very  extensive. 


On  the  ridges  and  mountain  sides  other  varieties  of  trees  pre* 
dominate.  The  box  reaches  1 80  feet  in  height,  with  a  thickness  of 
6  feet|  and  the  timber  is  used  chiefly  for  firewood,  for  which  purpose 


VAnrETTES  OF  TTMBER. 


ill 


it  bM  no  tiap«rior.  The  bustard  box,  eupposod  to  be  a  cross 
1>etw€«a  the  box  and  grey  gum,  ia  widely  diatnbated  over  the 
Colony.  The  quality  of  the  timber  varies  greatly,  according  to 
the  place  of  growih ;  some  varieties  ore  surpassed  amongst  hard 
woods  by  nothing  except  ironbark. 

Ironbark  (E.  lencoxyhn  and  F.  panicuiata)  is  a  tree  of  moderate  ironhwic. 
size,  UBually  when  full  grown  from  60  to  80  feet  in  height,  though 
ihe  white  ironbark  attains  a  height  of  150  feet.  The  timber  is 
heavy,  and  renowned  for  its  great  strength,  fine  specimens  bearing 
m  tensile  strain  nearly  twice  as  great  as  the  best  oak.  The  timber 
u  used  oioet  extensively  for  wharves  and  bridges,  as  also  for  house- 
work. Ironbark  is  very  widely  distributed,  and  frequently  grows 
to  perfection  on  the  poorest  soil.  The  ironbark  and  box  are  slow 
growing  trees,  as  compared  with  many  other  varieties  of  euca- 
lyptus, such  as  the  blue  gum,  which  latter  attains  a  gi-eat  height 
la  a  very  few  years. 

The  blue  giun  (E.  globulus)^  one  of  the  finest  of  the  eucalyptus  Binepim. 
tribe,  is  only  met  with  in  portions  of  the  southern  tablolond, 
litit  the  blue  gum  (£.  gonioccUi/x),  also  called  flooded  gum,  grows 
extensively  in  the  coastal  districtH.  It  attains  a  modpralt;  height, 
iMit  is  rathnr  thicker  in  the  trunk  than  most  varieties  of  gum 
trMi,  sometimes  reaching  7  feet  in  diameter.  The  timber  is 
gmitljr  in  demand,  owing  to  its  comparative  lightnesa,  and  ia 
fissilj  workc<I,  being  nsnd  for  all  purposes  to  which  hardwood  is 
applied. 


The  spotted  gum  grows  in  all  the  coast  districts,  and  in  some  spotted  run. 
poitioas  of  the  interior,  generally  where  the  soil  is  poor.  Tliis  is 
ona  ef  the  handsomest  of  the  forest  trees,  and  attains  a  height  of 
100  £eet  The  quality  of  the  wood  varies  greatly,  according  to 
the  habitat  and  the  character  of  the  soil ;  when  good,  it  is  con- 
odered  specially  adapted  for  ship-building. 
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FLORA. 


BWoiTiMriE.  Stringybark,  so  called  from  its  peculiar  fibroaa  bark,  grows 

chiefly  on  the  northern  table-landfi.  It  is  a  large  tree,  and  its 
wood  is  of  great  and  general  atiiity.  The  bark  is  extensively 
used  for  roofing,  and  forma  a  very  useful  paper-making  materiaL 

The  messmate  (E.  oUiqua),  also  called  stringybark,  is  one  of 
the  largest  of  Australian  trees,  being  frequently  met  with  moro 
than  250  feet  in  height.  It  grows  in  the  south-eastern  portion 
of  the  Colony.  The  bark  is  used  for  roofing,  being  similar  in 
character  to  that  of  the  tree  just  destiribed ;  it  would  also  form 
an  excellent  paper-making  materiaL 


Mood*  wood. 


OnjriniiB* 


lUlow-wood. 


The  blood-wood  is  a  lai^e  tree,  growing  in  the  coastal  districts 
of  the  Colony.  The  timber  is  used  chiefly  for  fencing  purpose^ 
and  for  railway  sleepers. 

The  grey  gum  (E.  tereticomu)  grows  to  a  height  of  150  feet,  and 
is  extensively  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  coastal  districts. 
It  yields  excellent  timber,  hardly  inferior  to  ironbark.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  this  tree,  some  of  which  produce  wood  of 
remarkable  beauty,  and  of  great  durability. 

The  tallow-wood  is  a  very  large  tree,  growing  extensively  in  the 
forests  north  of  Sydney.  Its  wood  is  more  easily  wrought  than 
most  of  the  hardwoods,  and  has  great  strength  and  durability,  being 
employed  lat^ely  for  floors,  and  other  building  purposes,  and  for 
the  decking  of  shipa 


KoaiiUdnHh. 


The  mountain  ash,  or  white-top,  is  found  both  on  the  table-lands 
and  in  the  coast  districts.  Its  timber  is  in  demand  for  coopers' 
work,  and  for  rough  carpentry.  The  tree  grows  to  about  150  feet 
in  height. 


TurpwiUiw  tre*  The  turpentine  tree  (Synearpia  laurifolxa)  is  found  mainly  in 
the  district  lying  between  the  Shoalhaven  and  the  Macleay.  It 
grows  to  magnificent  proportions,  sometimes  reaching  a  height  k& 


bruali  foffqrta. 


2lX>  teH,  with  a  diameter  of  €  feet.  The  timlier  is  largely  used 
for  piling,  aad  other  work  in  sea-water,  as  it  resitta  the  attack  of 
the  teredo  better  than  any  other  New  South  Wales  timber. 


BRUSH  FOHESTS. 

ITie  brush  forssta  cover  a  considerable  extent  of  country  along  Poaturoiof 

the  coaat.     The  treee  found  in  them  differ  entirely  from  those  of 

ojien  forests,  and   there   la  no  lack  of  variety  either  in  the 

character  of  the  trees  or  the  colour  oC  their  foliage.     Tall  graceful 

I  fjem  trees,  sometimes  attaining  a  height  of  60    feet,    beautiful 

Btiee  of  patnis,  cabbage- trees,  and  Moreton  Bay  tigs  of  enomioua 

ortions,  are  prominent  features  of  the  brush,  though  these  are 

I  more  ornamental  than  usiifiil.     There  are,  however,  found 

.  the  brush  forests  timber  trees  of  the  greatest  value. 

The  red  and  white  cedar  (Ctdrtla  toona  and  Melia  annponUiJ  bh  uui  vuu 

oadM. 

I  otioe  abundant  in  the  norlh(>m  foreata,  but  at  preuent  uosc 
of  the  fall  grown  trees  are  met  with  only  on  the  high  ridges.  The 
red  oedar  is  a  magaiSccnt  timber  tree^  often  attaining  a  height  of 
150  foetf  with  a  girth  of  over  3i)  feet.  Its  timber  la  of  greut  value, 
light,  easily  wrou^t,  durable,  splendidly  grained,  and  well 
pt«d  for  furniture  and  cabinet-making.  The  white  cedar  is  a 
^■pn^y  tree  growing  to  a  height  of  60  feet,  with  a  diameter  of 
3  feeL  Ita  timber  is  soft  and  easily  worked,  but  is  deficient  in 
tensile  strength  and  durability,  and  therefore  in  no  great  demand. 


The  silky  oak  grows  to  the  height  of  almost  100  feet,  under  sukjoaii. 
circamatancee,  and  yields  a  wood  highly  prized  for 

The  tulip-wood  ia  a  tall  tree  with  beautifully  marked  timber  of  TuUp-wood. 
various  sbadea,  and  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish. 

Tke  Mh,  or  pigeon  berry-tree,  grown  to  a  great  height,  sometimes  Aib. 
reaching  130  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  5  feet.     Ita  timber  is  light 
AAd  tough,  and  in  good  demand. 
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TLOBA. 


ColoiiUl  piDc.  The  colonial  pine  (Arattearia  Cnnninyhamii)  ie  one  of  the  line»t1 

trees  of  Australia,  sometimes  reaching  a  height  of  200  feet,  with 
a  trunk  5  feet  thick.  Its  timber  is  extensively  used,  being  cheaper 
than  any  imported  pine  ;  it  is  white  in  colour  and  easily  wrought,  i 

Becflh.  Natire  beech  is  also  a  tree  of  noble  proportions,  reaching  150 

feet  in  height.  It«  timber  is  greatly  in  demand,  being  superior  to 
most  native  timber  whon  exposed,  as  it  neither  shrinks  nor  warps. 
In  colottr  the  wood  is  white  or  silvery,  with  a  fine  close  grain. 

Besides  the  varieties  mentioned  above,  there  are  in  the  bru! 
forest£  many  other  trees,  yielding  timber  of  large  size  and  of  greai 
value,  but  the  abundance  nf  timber  nf  other  Jescripiious  more 
reatUly  accessible,  has  hitherto  satistied  the  local  demand,  and  the 
resources  of  tliosc  foi-ests  have  been  almost  entirely  overlooked. 


GrMl  v&rfcty  nt 
'  timber  in  bnuh     , 

,  foroito.  Biderably  according  to  the  latitude. 


The  character  of  the  vegetation  of  the  brush  foi'ests  alters  con- 

The  trees  of  the  Araucaria 
and  Flindersia  tribes,  as  well  as  the  principal  varieties  of  ced&r,j 
find  a  home  chiefly  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Colony,  while 
many  of  tbe  trees  growing  in  the  south  h&ve  no  representatives  in 
the  northern  forests.  The  soil  of  the  brush  lantls  is  wonderfully 
fertile,  consisting  as  it  does  of  decomposed  rolcanic  rocks,  enriched 
by  the  accumulation  of  decayed  vegetable  nuitter,  and  when  cleared 
it  yields  an  abundant  return. 


I 
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SCRUB  FORESTS. 

Tlie  scrub  forests  are  found  in  the  poor  soils,  principally  in  tlie  ' 
Luchluri  and  Darling  districts.     The  chii^f  sfx-cies  i-epresented  are 
the  pine,  the  acacia,  and  the  cucalyptua,  but  although  some  of  the^| 
trees  are  of  great  l)eauty,  they  have  little  commerciiil  value.     Tlie 
most  uninviting  portion  of  the  Colony  is  covered  with  scrub,  and  . 
the  mailee  districts,  clothed  as  they  are  with  stunted  timber- 
variety  of  the  eucalyptus — impress  the  traveller  more  unfavourably 
than  would  even  a  barren  waste. 
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Dividing  the  timber  trees  of  New  South  Wales  into  the  natural 
diriAions  of  bardwoods,  softwoods,  and  pinewooda,  the  largest  por- 
tion* both  as  to  the  variety  of  trees  and  the  area  covered  by  the 
forests,  comes  under  tlie  first-mentioned  class.  All  tlic  trees 
already  referred  to  as  growing  in  tbe  open  foreslti  are  bardwoodit ; 
and  besidra  those  described  there  are  many  othem,  of  recognized 
commercial  value,  which  are  extensively  used. 

Aastralian  bardwood  trees  are  romarkalle  for  the  great  size  of  H»niwo«u. 
the  beams  which  may  bo  obtained  from  thorn,  as  well  as  for  the 
extreme  toughness  and  durability  of  their  wood.  In  a  subsequent 
table  the  mean  strength  of  vat-ioun  timbers  in  given,  from  which 
It  will  bo  seen  that  the  grey  ironbark  has  a  resistance  to  breaking 
rf)ual  to  17,900  lb.  per  square  inch,  as  compared  with  a  mean  of 
11.800  lb.  for  Euglitth  ouk,  and  15,500  for  teak.  Kono  of  the 
other  timbers  has  so  high  a  resistance  to  bi-eaking  as  this  descrip- 
tion of  ironbark,  but  nearly  all  the  rarieties  have  a  greater 
atrength  tban  oab.  As  already  pointetl  out,  the  quality  of  the 
wood  is  materially  influenced  by  the  soil  on  which  the  trees 
grow,  and  the  resistance  to  breaking  shown  in  the  subsequent 
table  is  the  average  of  various  samples,  the  range  in  some  woods 
beixig  considerable  1'be  absence  of  branches  for  the  greater 
portioo  of  the  height  enables  the  timber  to  be  obtained  to  the 
best  advantage  ;  and  as  full-growu  treea  of  most  Taneties  are 
mdy  less  than  100  feet  high,  with  corresponding  girth,  the 
quantity  of  timlH'r  obtainable  is  very  large. 


The  softwoods  of  the  (*olony  an  found  chiefly  in  the   brush  Softiroodt. 
fonvts  of  the  coast  district,  and  rival  those  of  any  other  pirt  of 
lb*  worid.     Some  of  the  least  known  of  the  brush  forest  trees  havo  s«aty  or 
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wood  grained  and  marked  most  beautifully,  which  is  capable  of 
receiving  the  highest  polish,  wbilu  others  are  fragrantly  perfumed. 
Tbatv  woods  are  adapted  to  the  finest  description  of  cabinet-making, 
and  it  is  strange  that  their  merits  should  have  so  long  escaped 
attention.     Amongst  the  chief  varieties  of  woods  of  this  class  may 
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be  mentioned  the  red  cedar,  now  unfortunately  disnppe&ring,  the 
beautiful  wood  of  which,  somewhat  resembling  mahogany,  is  admir- 
ably adapted  for  che  finer  kinds  of  caliinet-niaken'  work.  Some  of 
the  cediir  treefi  grow  to  immense  size,  ait  mnch  as  '2,500  cubic  feet  of 
valuable  timber  having  been  obtained  from  one  tree.  In  additioQ 
to  the  cedar  may  be  mentioned  rosewood,  tulipwood,  yellowwood, 
white  niapte,  white  beech,  myall,  marblewood,  mock  orange^  and 
many  others.  Besides  their  use  for  cflbinet-making,  muny  of  the 
brush  timbers  are  of  great  utility  for  the  rougher  kinds  of  carpentry, 
while  some,  both  hani  and  soft  woods,  are  admirably  adapted  for 
coach  builders'  and  coopers'  work. 

The  chief  descrtjition  of  pine  growing  in  New  South  Wales  is  tha 
Moreton  Bay  white  pine,  found  in  the  coast  districts,  as  far  south  as 
the  Bellinger.  It  is  soft,  light,  and  easily  wrought,  and  suitable  for 
all  the  interior  wood-work  o£  houses,  as  well  as  for  cabinet-making 
The  red  or  black  pine  is  extensively  distributed  over  the  Lirer- 
\\o6\  Fliiiii^^  and  in  the  T^chlun  and  Darling  River  districts,  as 
well  as  around  Berrima.  It  is  bt^autifully  marked  in  the  grain, 
takes  a  6ne  polish,  and  haa  an  agreeable  fragrance.  There  are 
numerous  other  varieties  of  pine,  but  these  resemble  iu  their  main 
features  the  trees  already  described. 

Colonial  deal  is  an  excellent  timber,  and  is  obtained  in  very  large 
scantling,  the  tree  frequently  reaching  120  feet  io  height.  It  is 
soft,  cloEC-graincd,  easily  wrought,  and  remarkably  free  from  knots. 
Ita  use,  therefore,  is  extensive  for  cabinet-makers'  work  and  house 
Bttings. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  resources  of  the  Colony  as  a  timber- 
growing  country,  the  importation  of  wood  is  very  considerable. 
In  1890  the  quantity  amounted  to  6,820,000  feeb  of  drewed 
timber,  valued  at  £65,000,  and  £0,333,000  feet  of  undressed, 
valued  at  £340,000;  besides  whioh  there  were  sundries  to  the  ralae 
of  X4,&00,  the  total  value  of  timber  imported  being  £409,800. 

The  importation  of  timber  is  chiefly  from  South  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  the  Unite<i  States,  Scandinavia,  the  Canadian  Dominion, 
and  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Duiing  1890  Uie  Colony  received  1,511,716  feet  of  dressed  and 
15,522,623  feet  undressed  timber  from  Soul^  Australia ;  and 
396,530  feet  dressed  and  14,323,378  feet  undressed  from  New 
Zealand;  over  56  per  cent  of  all  the  timber  imported  thus 
coming  from  those  two  Colonies.  From  the  United  States  the 
Colonj  imported  434,869  feet  dressed  and  10,014,483  feet  un- 
dressed timber — not  much  more  than  half  the  quantity  imported 
from  the  States  in  the  previous  year.  From  Scandinavia  New 
South  Wales  received  about  4^  million  feet  of  timber,  and  over 
3  million  each  from  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Over  2^ 
million  feet  came  from  the  Colony  of  Victoria. 

The  export  of  colonial  hardwood  is   relatively  small  as  com-  Expoitatioa  oi 
pared  with  the  timber  imported.     During  the  year  1890,  399,232 
feet  of   dressed  timber,  valued  at  ^2,7^7,  and  20,819,819   feet 
of  rough   or  undressed,  valued  at   X80,984,  also  sundries  to  the 
value  of  £287,  or  a  total  value  of  £84,068,  were  exported. 

During  the  nine  years  which  closed  with  1890  the  exports  of  Ei^Kirte. 
New  South  Wales  timber  were  : — 


Teu. 

DreMcd  Timber. 

UndreaaMt  Timber. 

1882 

P«etot  1  in.  thick. 
132,894 

Fe«tori  in.  thick. 
5,771,8G8 

1883 

218,517 

8,611,237 

1884 

320,093 

14,239,211 

1885 

203,930 

9.777.797 

1886 

133,973 

13,255,804 

1887 

179,572 

15,641,220 

1888 

255,889 

32,519,134 

1889 

206,469 

24,306,206 

1890 

393,232 

20,819,819 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  quantity  exported  varied  greatly; 
this  is  entir^y  due  to  the  fluctuation  in  the  amount  taken  by 
Victoria.  From  the  year  1884  large  public  works  were  executed 
in  that  colony,   requiring    considerable   quantities   of  hardwood 
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wood,  which  was  more  readily  procurable  from  New  South  Wales. 
Out  of  a  total  export  of  14,239,211  feet  of  undressed  timber  in 
1H84,  Victoria  took  11,170,536;  in  the  following  year  out  of 
9,777,797  feet  6,696,653  feet  went  to  Victoria;  during  1886, 
10,553,955  feet  were  taken  by  that  colony,  out  of  a  total  export 
of  13,255,804  feet.  In  1887  Victoria  took  11,165,833  feet, 
tlio  total  export  being  15,541,220;  in  1888,  26,465,056  feet 
out  of  u  total  of  32,519,134  feet  of  undressed  timber  exported; 
III  1889,  out  of  24,306,206  feet  she  took  20,463,678  feet,  and  in 
1890,  18,956,376  feet  out  of  a  total  export  of  20,819,819  feet. 

As  already  pointed  out,  although  the  Colony  is  endowed  with 
great  wealth  of  timber,  not  only  of  hardwood  but  of  softwood  and 
pine,  the  imports  very  largely  exceed  the  exports.  The  imports, 
however,  are  chiefly  pine  and  softwood.  The  pine  grown  in  the 
(Joloiiy  is  in  some  respects  inferior  to  both  or^on  and  kauri, 
lifince  the  large  importation  of  these  timbers,  but  the  softwoods 
of  the  country  will  bear  favourable  comparison  with  those  of  any 
j>art  of  the  world,  both  for  durability  and  beauty.  They  are 
itutily  wrought  and  well  adapted  for  the  finer  kind  of  carpentry 
HiuJ  cabinet-work,  and  it  is  only  because  they  are  so  little  known 
that  tlie  softwoods  of  the  brush  forests  have  not  been  more 
iixtensively  used. 

'J'jie  specific  gravity  and  resistance  to  breaking  of  \'arioua  New 
Hrjuth  Wales  timbers,  and  of  some  of  the  best  known  European  and 
other  varieties,  are  shown  in  the  following  table.  With  regard  to 
tliA  New  South  Wales  timbers  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
VhhIh  were  made  with  picked  specimens,  so  that  the  results  are 
|>erhapB  considerably  higher  than  would  be  obtained  in  actual 
practice.  The  modulus  of  rupture  is  eighteen  times  the  load  which 
in  required  to  break  a  bar  1  in.  square,  supported  at  two  points  1 
fmtt  apart,  and  loaded  in  the  middle  between  the  points  of  support, 
or 

2bd* 
when  W  =  load  applied  at  middle  of  beam  between  supports ;  6  = 
brcjulth,  d  =  depth,  /  =  length  of  beam,  and  s  =  co-efficient  of  rupture 
or  breaking  stress  per  square  incL 
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Pwtractoc  of  The  necessity  of  preaerring  the  nmber  resources  of  the  Colonj, 
and  preventing  the  ruthless  destruction  of  tiie  best  species  of  bruah 
and  hardwood,  hitherto  carried  on  bj  settlers  and  timber^tten^ 
principally  in  the  Clarence  River  district,  and  in  the  eucalyptus 
forests  on  the  Murray,  decided  the  Government,  in  1871,  to  estab- 
lish a  certain  number  of  forest  reserves  throughout  the  country,  in. 
which  permission  to  cut  timber  should  be  granted  upon  payment 
of  a  fixed  fee.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  stringent  regulations 
alone  could  put  a  stop  to  the  reckless  operations  of  the  licensed 
timber-getters,  but  it  was  not  until  September,  1878,  that  such 
regulations  were  issued.  These  appeared  not  a  day  too  soon,  as 
the  best  species  of  cedar,  which  abounded  in  the  Clarence  Birer 
districts,  had  been  exploited  to  such  a  wasteful  extent  that  the 
supply  of  this  magnificent  timber  threatened  to  give  out  Cutting 
down  indiscriminately  trees  of  all  sizes,  and  clearing  the  lower 
lands  of  their  best  timber,  the  cedar-cutters,  after  disposing  of  all 
that  couli  be  cheaply  transported,  or  easily  floated  down  the  riven 
in  time  of  flood,  left  a  considerable  surplus  of  felled  timber  on  the 
ground  to  lie  and  rot.  They  then  travelled  further  north,  to  cany 
on  the  same  depredations  along  the  rivers  of  the  neighbouring 
Colony  of  Queensland.  The  same  system  bad  been  pursued  in 
the  gum  forests  of  the  Murray.  Considerable  quantities  of 
excellent  timber  were  destroyed  in  the  forest  reserves  of  that  part 
of  the  Colony,  to  the  detriment  of  the  district,  which  was  deprived 
of  its  natural  wealth,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  Colony  at  large, 
which  suflered  the  loss  of  much  of  its  best  timber  without  receiv- 
ing an  equivalent  in  revenue. 

rtwwtOonKtTK-  In  1875  the  office  of  Forest  Raneer  was  first  created,  and  this 
lonnad.  •  •  led  to  the  formation  of  a  Forest  Conservation  Branch  attached 
to  the  Department  of  Mines,  which  was  established  in  March, 
1882.  During  the  year  1889,  however,  the  Forest  Conservation 
Branch  was  placed  under  the  administration  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary.       In  the  year  1882  the  Colony  was  subdivided  into 
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ft  nonber  of  districts.  Theme  are  frequently  ms[>eot«d  bj  forest 
rma^Bii  wbose  duty  is  to  report  on  the  existing  state  of  pro- 
tfifmH  reaerres,  control  tlie  op^ratiuus  of  licensed  tiinber-gettorSi 
netare  royaltios  on  the  various  kinda  of  timtier,  upon  which 
i  doM  miy  be  levied,  and  report  opou  applications  to  ringbark 
t  on  Crown  buida,  whether  compritml  in  State  forests,  reserves, 
•r  oUierwiaa  The  forest  rangers  and  aafiiiitanU  employed  by  tlie  PorMtnnrsiB 
^eptftment  have  the  supervision  of  twenty-one  State  forests  with  an 
•reft  of  97,724  acres.  The  timber  reserves  throughout  the  Colony 
Bttmbar  945,  and  cover  an  area  of  5,4t'>9,937  acres,  so  that  the 

total  are*  of  land  devoted  to  the  conservation  of  timber  in  New  

8oath  Wales  amounts  to  ri,&d7,611  acres.  In  April,  1890,  Mr, 
J.  Eh  Browu.  of  South  Australia,  was  ajipoiutetl  Director-General 
tt  PonatJt  of  New  Suuth  Wales. 

On  the  reserves  subject  to  royalty,  the  quantity  of  timber  cut  "nmber  obi«iii«d 
in  1890  amounted  to  10,978,967  superScial  feet     In  1889   the      .  "'"'™* 
quantity  of  timbor  cut  measnred  16,225,207  8>iperficial  feet,  in 
additioa  to  which  there  wore  1,072  trees  felled  for  piles  and  other 

yOlpOMtt. 

The  revenue  derived  from   the  tasue  of  timber  licenaeN  from 'i"«""« '«*• 

UnibcrUoonMS 

ro3r«lty,  permits,  and  other  dues,  amounted  in  1890  to  £15,437 
and  (he  revenue  received  from  the  forest  reserves  of  the  Crown 
■ineie  the  coming  into  force  of  the  regulations  pi-oclajuied  on  the 
34th  of  September,  1876,  in  each  of  the  following  ycara  was — 

£ 

1S7» 7.310 

1880    » »» &82S 

1861     10.1M 

isaa  , „ i2,aa7 

linS    ., „ 16,301 

18M    .- 17.5«5 

188S    13.144 

1888     _ „ 13.AM 

WW    ..,.„«, «„.,.- 13.629 

IBSa   ^ 19,019 

I88V    ,*.,M ».. 16.:>21 

1890    Jfl,«7 
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or  a  total  for  13  years  of  X163,671  which,  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  present  system,  would  have  bpen  a  loss  to  the  country, 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  much  greater  loss  caused 
by  the  indiscriminate  felling  c«rrie<l  on  in  former  years. 
Under  the  present  regulations  care  is  taken  to  preserve  froiu 
destruction  all  timber  below  a  certain  girth,  measured  at  a  height 
of  5  feet  from  the  ground,  according  to  a  careful  classification  of 
the  Tarious  timbers  at  present  in  demand.  Trees  not  named  in 
this  liat  may  be  cut  at  the  minimum  girth  that  may  be  eudoraeil 
on  the  license,  or  as  specified  in  writing  by  the  forest  ranger  in 
charge;  of  the  reserve. 

The  prescribed  girth  is  set  forth  hereunder ; 


Ilardwoodf. 


Girth. 

Timber.  It.  in. 

BlEckbott „....  7     6 

Tallow-wood   7    6 

Red  i^m  or  flooded  gam  7    6 

Or»y  gam 7    *1 

Woollybutt 6    6 

Bruab  or  whit*  Uix    6     6 

Turpentine  7     0 

Blue  gam ti    6 

Spotted  gum    6    6 

Mcsimftte 7    0 


Tliiiher. 


Otrth 
ft.  In. 


Blood-wuod 7 

Mountfiin  ash 6 

M»hog»ny  (Eorcat) 6 

'Ironhark     (red,     gray,    and 

broail-lc&red)    7 

Pfpjteriiiint  or  rod-wood  5 

•Swamp  [naliogany 5 

•Stringybark  5 

BUckwood    4 

Yellow  oud  white  box  4 


S^ftwood*t  ^* 


Black,    red,    or    white    pjne 

(Kri'iicU)     3 

Swamp  oak 3 

Forest  ode   2 


Red  cedar fi  0 

Hoop  or  Moreton  Buy  ptne  ...  7  6 

Wbite  boecb  CC^melitw) 7  0 

Silky  oak 6  0 

Rosewood 6  0 

*  Wett  of  Grmt  Dividing  Banc*,  4^  Tmi  lor  (ronbark,  i  teet  for  BUingrbark. 

The  operations  of  the  Forest  Conservation  Brancli  are  not  solely 
limited  to  the  preservation  of  native  trees.  It  is  also  charged  witli 
the  creation  of  a  State  nursery,  the  site  for  which  was  selected  at 
Wyong,  in  the  beautiful  district  of  BrisbaTic  Water,  where  the 
acclimatization  of  valuable  foreign  timber  trees,  and  the  conserva* 
tion  of  such  of  the  best  indigenous  species  as  might  be  otherwise 
Ukelf  to  disappear,  are  atteodod  to. 
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The  formutiou  of  plantations  in  various  \y&Ha  of  the  Oolo»>% 
ad  aloDg  railway  lines,  also  forms  part  of  a  programino  which 
is  yearly  becoming  enlarged.  In  the  forest  reserves  of  Orara  and 
Domgo,  in  the  north-eastern  district  of  the  Colony,  cedar  |ilnntiiig  i-in)>utinii«  tn 
has  been  earned  on  for  sotnn  years,  unctGr  departmental  super- 
vision, and  up  to  the  end  of  1S88,  24,978  trees  and  root-cuttings 
of  cedar  trees,  and  self-sown  soedlings,  had  been  coinit4;d 
in  the^  latter  roacrvc.  Plantations  of  the  American  Cataljia 
I  were  also  made  on  the  Railway  Reserve  at  Cootamundra, 
where  then;  ai-n  alKnit  2,7111  catalpst,  black  walnut,  and  other 
Xnes  planted  on  the  (j\  acres  cleared,  and  wnttlc  plantations 
hare  been  formed  along  the  southern  railway  line  from  Miuto  to 
Bnrnuloo.  The  total  number  of  cedar  trees  planted  to  the  end  o! 
1889  was  about  30,000,  in  addition  to  which  a  great  many  plants 
hm.re  been  raised  from  setxl 

Th»  Forfst  Conservation  Branch  lias  collected  a  large  number 
of  varieties  of  indigenous  timber  trees,  which  were  placed  on  view 
al  the  London  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibitiou ;  and  a  second 
collection  consiKting  of  several  hundrfil  specimens  of  different 
kinds  of  colonial  timber  is  now  exhibited  in  the  Geological 
Maaeara  attached  to  the  iV^partroent  of  Mines. 

Beaerrea  for  the  preservation  of  timber  are  divided  into  two  gtnetaMiiiina 
cUhcm,  riz.,  Stote  Foresita  and  Timber  Reserves,  and  the  latter  *''"'*"*^"*'^ 
are  subdivided  into  three  sub-clasaeB,  A,  B,  and  C,  according  to 
their  importance,  and  the  particular  qnnlity  and  valuo  of  the 
timber  which  ihey  contain. 

licenses  are  iasuod  to  cut  timber  on  reserves  in  cla.ss  A  at  a  Timl>er  llMftm 

M»(l  prmilCtt. 

6K«d  fee  of  £'i  per  annum,  or  lOs.  per  month,  and  without  royalty  j 
on  nsarves  in  daaa  B  the  fee  demanded  amounts  to  £9,  or  15s, 
per  month ;  on  reserves  in  class  C  general  permits  to  cut  timber 
tills  are  issued  at  a  rate  of  ^G  {>er  annum,  to  which  is 
1  payment  of  a  royalty,  which  differs  according  to  the 


KX)EA. 


Pwmlta  u>  cut 


pQuitio*. 


TaluG  of  tho  timber  fellud,  and  Ls  bused  on  the  foUowiug  classi- 
fication : — 

Sawmill  timber  placed  in  the  lit  class,  U.  6d.  por  100  ■aperfiuial  feet 
2na    .,     la.  3d.         „ 
3rd    ,,    Is.  ,,  „ 

4th     „     9d.  „  „ 

6th    .,    6d. 
6th     „    3d. 

Lioonsea  are  also  issued  to  cut  and  remove  timber  on  ordinary 
Crown  lands — excepting  State  forests,  timber  reserves,  reserves 
for  public  recreation,  or  sites  for  towns  and  villnges,  or  jier- 
manently  dedicated  for  any  public  purj)utie  ;  also  kinds  wiUiiu  1| 
clioiii  of  any  naviguble  river,  or  held  under  conditional  lease, 
measured  for  sale,  within  an  enclosure  of  less  tlian  200  acres,  or 
within  half  a  mile  of  a  head  station.  The  fee  in  this  cuae  ia  fixed 
at  £3  per  annum,  or  15s.  per  quarter,  or  5a.  for  any  cnrrenl 
mouth,  and  the  license  enables  tho  holder  to  cut  and  remove  any 
kind  of  timber,  except  cedar.  The  license  fee  for  cutting  cedar, 
and  for  shipping  wattle  bark,  is  6xed  at  XG  per  annum,  and  no 
oedor-tree  of  less  girth  than  9  feet,  measured  at  5  feet  &om  the 
groand,  may  be  felled  without  special  authority. 

Pevmitfi  are  issued  for  cutting  mining  (trops,  and  for  thinning 
out  timber,  iu  order  to  improve  the  growth  of  the  trees  remaining ; 
for  cutting  and  removing  from  a  reserve  a  specified  number  and 
kinJ  of  trees  ;  and  also  for  stripping  wattle-bark,  or  the  bark  of 
other  trees  for  tanning  purposes. 

Infringements  of  tbo  timber  regulations  are  punishable  by  fine, 
not  exceeding  £&  for  the  Ursb  olFtnce,  XIO  for  tho  second,  and 
£20  for  the  third,  irrespective  of  the  value  of  the  timber  and 
material  desti-oyed,  for  which  also  the  offender  may  bo  held 
responsible. 
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PART  YIII. 


Fauna. 

THE  faUDft  of  New  South  Wales  is  cLaractermcd  hy  the 
«fawnee  of  tlie  forms  of  animal  life  familiar  to  tbe  Old 
World,  and  tlie  presence  of  genera  and  species  peculiar  to  the 
Aostnliau  Continent. 

MAMMAL/ A. 

Tbe  order  of  mammalia  h  represented  in  this  Colony  by 
the  oldest  animal  known,  the  marsupial,  which  is  extinct 
in  all  other  parts  of  the  world  except  North  America.  Tbe 
Uacropidffi  include  Beveral  kinds  of  kajigarcros  and  wallabieiij 
the  characteristics  of  which  are  too  veil  known  to  need  more 
than  pHHtng  rcfernnce.  The  pro3;rp«s  of  Hcttlcmcnt  has  driven 
tbne  animals  from  the  more  densely  populated  parts  of  the 
Oolooj,  but  in  the  country  districts  they  are  still  numerous 
eoough  to  cause  very  corisidi-'rablH  damage  to  the  natural  grasitos. 
fio  MTious  has  been  the  injury  thus  wrought,  thfib  tlie  State 
moA  Tunlioldera  pay  a  small  sum  per  bead  for  the  destruction 
of  Xhme  animals.  The  number  of  kangaroos  and  wallabies,  aa  NiuhI^r-oI 
•MilMt«d  by  Inspectors  of  Stock,  ejctstin$;  in  the  Colony  in 
1890^  was  aboat  3,669.000,  besides  which  it  is  estimated  that 
there  were  3,135,000  native  dogs,  and  7,880  wild  pigs— the  Utter 
•f  ooama  being  the  descendants  of  imported  animals. 

Hw  genna   P&ramclidie    is   rei>re«ented  by    the   wombat,   and 
i  kinds  of  rata  and  nibbit-rat«,  which  Utter  burrow  under* 
like  bbeir  Korope&n  prototype.     They  abound  particularly 
in  the  western  districts. 

Tba  PhaUngystc,  which  embrace  several  varieties  of  opossums,  riuUtuixyitat ' 
t  Umad  in.  all  parla  of  New  South  ^^'lLlea.     Soiue  of  the  sped- 
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mens  of  this  family  are  very  handsome,  and  their  thick  soft  fan 
afford  a  valuable  article  of  commerce. 


DillgOa 


The  dingo,  or  native  dog  (Cants  Dingo),  is  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  Australian  mainland.  It  will  inbreed  with  the  domestic  dog, 
and  crosses  are  common  throughout  the  settlements.  The  dingo 
does  not  bark,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Geo.  Bennett,  it  is  allied  to 
the  wild  dog  of  India,  and  may  probably  have  been  introduced  by 
the  Malays  some  centuries  ago.  Great  destruction  has  been 
wrought  amongst  the  flocks  of  the  settlers  by  these  animals,  and 
a  price  is  paid  for  every  native  dog  destroyed. 


NaUve  CUb. 


There  are  two  varieties  of  native  cats  (Basyurus  Maculatus  and 
B.  Viverrintta),  both  very  handsomely  marked.  They  are 
nocturnal  animals,  incapable  of  domestication,  and  prey  upon 
birds  and  small  mammals. 


Echidna-,  The  EchidnsB   are  represented   by  several  varieties   of  spiny 

ant-eaters,  somewhat  resembling  the  English  hedgehog.  The 
favourite  food  of  these  animals  is  the  various  kinds  of  ants,  which, 
are  found  all  over  the  country.  The  female  Echidna  carries  its 
young  in  a  pouch,  which  is  only  visible  during  the  breeding  season. 

Fiyintr  foxes.  Flying  foxes,  and  numerous  varieties  of  bats,  are  also  indigenous 

to  New  South  Wales,  and  make  great  depredations  among  the 
fruit-trees. 


Platypus.  Of  all  the  animals  found  in  the  Colony  the  most  curious  and 

interesting  is,  perhaps,  the  Omithorhynchus  paradoxus,  or  Duck- 
billed platypus,  called  by  the  aborigines  the  Mallangong  or  Tam- 
breet.  This  animal  is  a  mammal,  and  has  now  been  aathori 
tatively  shown  to  be  also  oviparous.  The  eggs  brought  forth  are 
membranous,  so  that  the  platypus  must  be  classed  amongst  the 
Keptilia. 


BIRDS. 


native  atUuiah. 


Most  of  the  animals  above  mentioned  appear  to  be  moro  destruc- 
tive than  useful,  and  if  we  except  the  trade  in  opossum  and  naiive- 
cat  funis  and  kaiigaix>oHkms,  the  commercial  value  of  the  indige.nouH 
'  tnnmniols  ia  very  soiall.     Tiiey  are  beiu<^  gradually  displaced,  as 
civilisation  advances,  by  the  more  useful  nnimala  of  the  Old  World, 
tior  which  the  climate  of  Now  South  Wales  seems  eajwcially  adapted, 
P*nd  which  now  form  the  principal  source  of   the  wealth  of  its 
iiiUubttants.     The  acclimatisatioQ  of  the  more  useful  European 
vptscies  is  quickly  followed  by  the  detitruction  of  indigenous  aniinalu,  Dcrtrnctlan  of 
■and  the  wilds  of  the  interior  of  the  Colony,  which  erstwhile  were 
f-ihv  abode  of  the  kangaroo  and  dingo,  are  now  tlic  home  of  vast 
flocks. 

G«ological  research  has  brought  to  light  the  remains  of  numerous  Extinct  spocImJ 
LcxtLQCt  flprcies  of  ;rigantic  maiiiuialiiL.  The  largest  of  these  pre- 
''kiHtoric  animals  wau  the  Z'l/iroJcK/uu,  a  marsupial  quadruped,  which, 
according  to  Professor  Owen,  waa  as  large  as  the  rhinoceros  or 
hippopotamus.  FoseU  remains  of  another  large  marsupial,  thu 
Sototherium^  somewhat  resembling  a  tapir,  and  of  a  umrsupial  lion 
{Thtfhtcolcv)  h&\e  iilso  Ixreu  discovered.  Floncs  of  gigantic  kangaroos 
(^ifacmjnis  titan)  have  been  frequently  met  with,  as  well  as  those 
of  a  species  of  wombat  lai^ger  than  that  actually  in  existenca 

Tile  remains  of  animals  belonging  to  two  distinct  geneni,  repre- 
•ciilatives  of  which  still  exist  in  Taumauia,  thu  T^ujlacinus,  or 
pouched  hyena,  and  the  SarcophiluSf  more  commonly  known  as 
the  Tnomaiiian  devil,  have  also  been  found  in  the  fosHitifed  state. 

B/RVS. 

All  thf>  more  important  families  of  birds  are  represented  in  the  Variety  ot  bini»1 

auiiA  of  Kew  South   Wales,   which   contains  also  a  number  of 

oilles  peculiar  to  the  Colony.     Fmv  countries  can  l>oaHt  of  a 

Igreatcr  Tarioty  of  beautiful  birda     The  parrot  family  is  popre- 

•entM    by   a   large  n\imber  of  species,    including  the  love  bird 

r^JWop*tWa«u^  uTuluhtiHf),  the  green  parrot,  and  many  kinds  of 

<  aU  gor^eoDsly  clothed;  and  amongst  the  larger  species,  the 
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white  and  black  cockatoo,  yellow  and  pink-crested,  and  the  grey 
pink-crested  gallahs.  The  family  of  honey-eaters  ( MelipluMgida) 
is  also  represented  by  nniDerous  and  very  beautiful  varietiM. 

Amongst  the  larger  kinds  of  birds  found  in  the  Colony  are  the 
Afeffapodidatf  which  includes  the  brush  turkey.     These  exist  in 
great  numbers  in  the  western  parts  of  the  Colony,  and  their  flesh 
Emn.  ,'-.  is  highly  prized.     In  the  western  districts  are  also  found  the  emu, 

the  largest  of  Australian  birds,  and  the  native  compaDion,  a  large 
water  bird,  somewhat  like  the  crane  in  appearance. 

Lyn  Urd.  In  the  more  thickly-timbered  parts  of  the  brush  forests,  the 

home  of  the  stately  tree-fern,  is  found  the  lyre-bird  (Menura 
mtperbaj  a  species  of  pheasant,  whose  tail  forms  a  most  graceful 
ornament.  Here  also  abound  the  satin-bird,  species  of  regent- 
birds,  and  the  rifle-bird,  all  famed  for  the  beauty  of  Uieir 
plumage. 

Aqn»Uc  birdi.  Amongst  water-birds  are  several  species  of  cranes,  and  enormouB 

numbers  of  wild  fowl  of  all  descriptions,  as  well  as  black  swans. 
The  latter  is  essentially  an  Australian  bird,  and  may  be  met  with 

The  kingfisher,  ia  all  parts  of  the  Colony.  The  great  kingfisher,  or  laughing- 
jackass,  so  named  from  its  extraordinary  cry,  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  birds,  owing  to  the  readiness  with  which  it  destroys 
snakes.  Magpies  and  mocking-birds  may  be  included  amongst 
those  denizens  of  the  forest  which  more  prominently  attract  the 
attention  of  travellers.  There  are  also  several  species  of  owls, 
and  other  night-birds,  and  the  eagle  family  has  not  a  few  repre- 
sentatives. 


lb*  pigeon 
tribfc 


The  pigeon  tribe  is  found  in  large  numbers,  especially  in  the 
great  jirimeeval  forests  of  the  coast  districts.  In  the  cedar  brushes 
of  the  Liverpool  Range  white-headed  fruit  pigeons  are  very  . 
numerous ;  and  in  the  brush  forests  of  the  Clarence,  the  Richmond, 
the  Macleay,  and  Illawarra,  the  top-knot  and  large-tailed  pigeons, 
and  the  Wonga  Wonga  ( Leitcoaarcia  picata)^  so  prized  for  its 


FtsHBs.  zas 

IhI^  Bse  and  the  whiteness  and  dolicacy  of  its  flesh,  aro  very 
ptnUtfuL  The  bronze- winged  pigeon  is  common  to  almost  all 
pirUof  the  C'olonr.  Several  varieties  of  tlienn  birds  arc  rf<m&rk- 
•ifo  for  their  beautiful  plnmogc,  their  size,  and  the  cxceilence 
of  their  flesh.  One  of  the  finest  Taiieties,  the  partridge  brooze- 
viaged  pigeon,  is  fonnd  almost  exclusively  in  the  plains  of  thn 
iBttrior.  Doves  are  also  numerous,  and  most  of  the  specira  are 
cKtnmcly  delicate  and  beautiful  Tlie  little  turtltMlove  of  the 
Mttnuj  Rtrer  (O'eopelia  ctmeatrn)  is  the  prettiest  specimen  of 
dui  bkmiij. 

Betides   the    varieties   of   birds   mentioned   above    there    are  oth«r  vuiettM. 
,  of  perhaps  less  note,  but  uumeroua,  and  frequently  very 
^Wotiful.     Thuy  are  all  admirably  described  and  depict^Ml  in  the 
odcbrated  work  of  Dr.  Gould,  which  occupies  a  high  rank  antongst 
til*  scientific  publications  of  the  century. 


FISHES. 

^  m  seas  which  wash  the  shores  of  New  South  Wales  abound 

*ilb  Bah,  but  none  of  the  resources  of  the  Colony  has  been  so 

IUC&  iieiglectei.1  as   the  6uhiug  industry.      All   the  best  6bbing- 

inuKtslie  within  a  moderate  di.stance  of  Sydney,  and,  u  recently  ridiina  indurtry 

fObted  out  by  the  FiRheries  Commission,  it  is  not  noceBsary,  in 

wJef  to  obtain  the  Gsh  most  adapted  for  foo<l,  to  despatch  large 

■Kttcks  or  fishing  vessels,  victualled  and  equipped  for  a  cruise  of 

■nenl  months,  to  fishing  grounds  distant  hundreds  of  miles  from 

mne.     The  coast  of  tlie  Colony  presents  many  natural  features 

pwoliariy  &TOurable  to  the  existence  of  a  very  large  supply  of  the 

boM  Cood  tltdies.     In  the  quiet  waters  of  its  numerous  bays  and 

aMaiiai^  mnd  in  the  vast  lakes  and  lagouns  communicating  with 

lb  MA,  are  found  shelter  and  sustenance,  as  well  as  excellent 

lnwliiift  grounda     The  principal  fislies  found  on  the  coast  are  not 

aigratorr,  and  as  a  oonaequenoe  may  nearly  always  be  procured 

in  the  market. 
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Sixty  ililTerent  families  of  fishes  comprising  318  species  are  found 
ill  New  South  Wales  vaters.  According  to  the  chissification  <£ 
the  late  Rev.  J.  S.  Tenison-Woods,  S.  J.,  these  are  as  follows : — 


Nunc  of  tmmil}-. 


No.  of 

specin. 


50 

4 

I  2 

!!!!'!!!!!!!!!  i 

I  14 

e 

StH«-i>ft*nu!«!    I  11 


IVrvulw  

Siiuaiii)inimc4.. 

Niu»1h1k' 

MuUitlw  

Sitariiln'  

Clrrhitidw 


'IViithiilUluv. 

IWrycula* 

Kurtiilw  

iVilyiU'iuiiltt'   . 

St*tn>iii(lw 

\inluii1n> 

'rrii'luunilw.... 
Acnmuriilii'.... 
iSki-Kuuiilii*  ■■■■ 

ryttiilin   

( Wytiltn^nidiL' . 
r^tHtiiiVriilih  ... 
'riitohiniiltv.... 
ItntiiM'hidii.'.... 
ISulii'ulati   .... 

Cuttiilii'  

rMUii>hrfu:ti    . 

(]iiliiuli»  

Uli<iiiiiiiliit  .... 
Hptiyrn'iiitliu  . 
.'\tlioritiiiliu.... 

Niiit()li>lii< 

KiatuUritliu.... 


1 
1 
1 

15 
1 
2 

10 
5 
1 
4 
7 
1 

15 

17 
3 
4 
7 
1 
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Ophiocephalidte 
Trachypteridfc .. 
Poni^centridie.. 

Labridse 

Gadopsids    ..  .. 

Ctadiate 

Pleuronectldffi  .. 

Silurid» 

Scopelidae 

8almonid!e    

Oalaxidffi  

Stiombresocidie. . 

Clopcido?  

Chirocentrids  .. 
Symbrachids  .. 
MurDenidw  ..  ., 
Syngnathido!    .. 

Sclerodermi  

Gymnodontes  .. 

Carcliaridie  

Lamnidae  

Scyllidas     

CestracioDtida:.. 

Spinacidai 

Rninidie     

Pristiophorids.. 
Rhinobatidu  .... 
Trygonidip     ...  , 

Torpedinidie 

Raiidce 


\ 

1 
4 
IS 
I 
4 
9 
5 

e 
1 

7 

ft 

12 
I 
I 

11 
ft 

21 

12 
S 
1 
3 

1 
1 
1 

o 

3 

1 
I 


'I'ltu  odible  fishes  comprise  105  different  species ;  amongst  the 
hvni  known  may  be  mentioned  : 

The  Bchnapper  (Feints  unicoIorX  the  most  valuable  of  all 
Auatrolian  fishes,  is  found  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  coast, 
Mid  »  very  abundant.  It  is  a  deep-water  fish,  found  generally 
Bwr  rooky  points  or  reefs  running  out  into  the  sea.  The 
■obntppon  "school,"  as  it  is  termed,  during  the  summer  months, 
tnd  are  tiien  most  plentiful.  The  young  fish,  known  as  red  bream, 
Cnqne&ts  the  harbours  and  estuaries  of  the  coast,  but  is  never 


FISHES. 


in  Bhallow  water.     Tho  schnapper  ia  caught  by  the  hook, 
wbieh  it  takee  freely,  as  it  will  attack  almost  any  bait.      It 
DeB  attains  a  Tery  large  size,  weighing  as  muck  na  30  D>. 

The  nannigai  ia  a  decp-wator  tiah,  caught  with  the  hook,  aiid  NMinfwl' 

"^Tanks  high  iii  public  estiiuation  as  an  odiblo  Ush.     The  supply  is 

not  ]*i^,  OS  the  ti«h  is  not  8[>L't:iaIly  sought  after,  being  chiefly 

obtained  by  tiahermen  in  scarcli  of  schnappcr.     Tlie  nonnigai  i» 

atiBcalJy  interesting  as  one  of  the  oldest  forma  of  bony-fishes 

■  survi\'ing. 

The  blAok  rock-cod  is  considered  one  of  tho  best  of  AustraliftU  Jt^ck-coi^ 

fish,  and  is  also  a  deep-watet-  tish.  never  captured  by  the  net.     It 

it  {bond  more  abundantly  in  thn  warmer  waters  of  the  north  of 

.  Ihe  Colony,  where,  as  a  rule,  it  attains  larger  projwrtions  than  to 

Molliward  of  Sydney.     It  grows  to  a  great  size,  specimens 

ftxua  35  to  40  lb.  being  not  uncommon. 

A  fish  of  great  size  and  beauty,  known  in  Australia  as  the  Soitnou. 
'^mon,  is  found  olT  the  coast  in  prodigious  quantitiea     It  has  no 
ity  whatever  to  the  true  salmon,  and  is  inferior  ai*  an  article 
offbod. 

The  flathead,  a  fine  fish,  of  which  lliero  are  several  varieties,  is  RsUiiaML 
eaptuml  lioth  by  the  hook  and  net     It  is  of  excellent  quality  and 
ranks  high  amongst  New  South  Wales  fishes. 

There  are  four  species  of  whiting  found  in  these  waters.     Tho  WhiUiic. 
common  sand-whiting  and  the  trumpeter- whiting  are  both  very 
ahttDdant,  but  the  other  two  spmes  aiT  more  rare.     The  sand- 
is  perhaps  the  fish  most  in  demand  in  the  metropolitan 
'keU,  where  it  is  to  be  obtained  all  tho  year  round. 

Tlio  jew-Bsh  is  the  largest  edible  fish  found  on  the  New  South  jew-Hiih. 
Wailea  oout,  attaining  sometimes  a  length  of  5  feet.     It  is  found 
ai  an  Kosons,  but  most  frequently  during  summer.     The  teraglin 
tt  of  the  same  family  as  the  jcw-fish,  though  it  does  not  reach  an 
equal  size.    The  air  bladder  is  large  and  of  excellent  quality,  being 
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The  mAckei'el  is  obtained  in  enormous  qa&ntities  off  the  coast, 
iind  sometimes  even  in  the  harlMinrs.  It  is  a  good  tuh  when  eaten 
freftli,  but  it  decomposes  rapidly. 

The  faraiJy  of  MuffHidip,  or  mullets,  ia  well  represented  in 
Australian  waters.  The  sea  mnilet  is  a  large  fisL,  oft€*Ti  attaining 
a  length  of  2  f('«t,  and  a  weight  of  8  lb.  It  ia  regarded  hy  some 
authorities  as  unaurpoftsetl  in  richnessand  delicacy  of  fla\*our  by  any 
Gab  in  the  world  ;■  and  it  visits  these  ahores  in  countless  nunilwra 
in  the  season  when  it  is  in  the  best  condition.  WbUe  young  the 
Bah  keeps  entirely  to  the  creeks  and  lakes,  where  it  increases  in 
size  very  rapidly,  but  when  fuU-grown  it  seeks  the  open  watere, 

Hiere  are  four  species  of  gar-fiab  found  on  the  New  South  Wales 
ooast.  The  Sydney  gar-fiah  is  very  abundant,  especially  tow»rda 
the  end  of  summer,  making  its  appearance  in  shoals,  sometimes  of 
enormous  size.  The  river  garfish  ia  even  of  better  quality  tlian 
the  last  mentioned,  but  is  not  so  plentiful  as  formerly.  The  other 
species  are  seldom  met  with.  There  are  numerous  other  varietiea 
of  fishes  found  in  tlie  water*  of  New  South  "Wales,  many  of  which 
are  very  valuable  as  articles  of  food,  but  for  the  most  part  are 
neither  so  numerous  nor  so  easily  obtained  as  those  referred  ta 

Destructive  fishes  are  by  no  means  rare  ;  the  shark  family  being 
kit;gely  represented,  not  only  in  the  deep-8»?a,  oflT  the  coast,  but  even 
in  the  harbours.  Tl»e  shark  is  not,  however,  absolutely  valueless. 
The  fins  Iind  a  ready  sale  in  the  Chinese  markets ;  tlie  »kin  also 
has  some  commercial  value,  while  from  the  liver  is  extracted  a 
large  quantity  of  valuable  oil,  equal  in  every  respect  to  cod-liver  oil. 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  fisheries  of  New  Soutli  Wales  have 
been  much  neglected,  and,  as  a  further  instance  of  this,  it  may  be 
mentioned  tliat  although  during  the  winter  season  immense  shoals 
orf  herrings  visit  these  coasts,  no  attempt  is  made  to  take  and  preserve 
them.  The  Rev.  J.  E.  Tenison-Wooda,  Sir  William  Macleay,  and 
the  membera  of  the  Fisheries  Commission,  have  strongly  directed 
Attention  to  the  value  of  this  Bsh.  It  is  quite  as  abundant  a«  the 
herring  of  Scotland,  and  superior  in  flavour  ;  and,  pre.<4erved  like 
sardines,  it  would  no  doubt  rival  that  delicacy.     There  isample  evi- 
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deoce  that  ibe  application  of  a  little  capital,  and  intelligent  inanago- 
tnetit^  woulil  tnuko  the  herring  fitilior/  a  very  profitable  industry. 

In  Sydney  the  supply  of  frrah-water  fi^  is  very  limited,  although  Freah-wtter 
the  riv«n  of  the  Colony  produce  some  loosfc  excellent  specimens. 
The  rivers  iMurray,  jMurruTi)l)id^e,  I^achlan,  aiid  Darling  are  the 
moat  plentifully  stocked,  tie  Mun-ay  cod  (Oligonte  MitchcUi)  being 
I«rhap6  tlie  most  highly  esteemed  of  their  fuilioa.  Another  fish  of 
the  name  species  is  the  Oligorxis  JUactjuariensis,  which  is  to  be 
met  with  in  the  upper  braucheH  of  thf?  Clarence.  Both  these 
flpeciniens  of  Murray  cod  have  lieeii  found  weighing  an  much  as 
100  lb.  The  silver  perch  ortd  several  kinds  of  the  Percida*  family, 
fio  highly  prized  for  tbcir  delicacy,  are  |>lentiful  in  the  rivers.  In 
the  lUchiiiond  Kivur  the  cat^fiah  (Copidoglaixiit  Tandamu)  is  veiy 
coninion,  whilst  hrtrrijigs  and  muUet  are  caught  in  almost  all  the 
eaalcm  rivers  of  the  Colony, 

Little  systematic  attempt  has  yet  Vjoen  made  to  aoclimatizo  Euro-  ^^  ucUtnaU- 
pean  Tiuiaties  of  cdiblo  ^Hbes,  although  success  woald  mobt  pro- 
hahly  attend  any  efforts  in  this  direction,  every  ditEculty  having 
been  overcome  in  Victoria,  New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania.  Bome  live 
or  ux  thousand  trout  ova,  presented  by  the  Geeloiig  AccHmatiAaLion 
Society,  have  been  distributed  in  various  localities,  including  the 
Pmpect  Reservoir. 

Amon^   the  CrustaoeR,  which  abonnd  on  the  coaitt  and  tn  the  ChmUc^b,, 
wa(<r«niwea  of  the  interior,  the  lobster  and  several  varieties  of  salt 
and  frnh-waier  crayfish  are  most  nolioenbla     The  prawn  [Penvstis 
mcmtmlma)  ia  very  abundant  in  all  the  shallow^  bays  and  harbours. 

OyaUm  are  excellent  and  were  very  plpntiful.  The  oystor- 0}-¥t«nL 
brds  of  Port  Jackson,  Fort  Stephens,  the  Hawkcsbury,  and  the 
8lM»IliaTeD,  howevf>r,  have  been  greatly  injured,  nnd  the  marbots 
ol  tb«  metropolis  are  supplied  chiefly  from  the  Clarence,  the 
RiAmood,  and  other  northern  rivers.  Before  the  appointment 
of  the  Royal  Commixsion  of  Fisheries,  in  lt}80,  iliesc  molluscs 
war*  thraalaaied  with  extinction  in  the  near  future,  llie 
Ooaminaon  has  effected  some  improvt^ment,  but  has  been  checked 
in  ita  opasmSaons  by  dofeotive  legislation,  and  the  improvidence  of 
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the  leasees  of  the  oyster-beds,  who  strip  the  beds  -without  any 
\s>K«  vth^Mt^  n^rnni  to  future  supply.  There  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  estab- 
lUhmenl  cf  **  pares  "  like  those  which  may  be  seen  along  the  coasts 
fkf  Frmnpv  and  Belgium,  where  oyster  culture  is  conducted  on 
A^it'Utitiv  prtncijJes,  would  be  remunerative,  as  the  demand  for 
thi»  (l^'licaor  is  great  and  continually  increasing. 

$e\-VJral  ^-arteti«s  of  fishes  which  have  long  disappeared  from 
*^h«r  j*rts  of  the  world  are  still  i-epresented  in  New  South  Wales. 
AnuMtjpit  th*«e  are  the  cestracion,  or  Port  Jackson  shark,  whose 
tt^^h  nwukblo  th(»e  of  the  fossil  acrodis  found  in  the  mesozoic 
«)e|Hvutj^  and  the  ceratodus,  an  existing  ganoid,  otherwise  excln- 
Ki^1^ly  n«pn?8ented  in  the  trias  formation,  its  anatomy  showing  a 
^H\iti\e%'ting  link  between  a  lizard  and  a  fish.  Amongst  other 
ivuMrkahlo  fishes  found  in  these  waters,  several  may  be  enumer- 
rttoil  n»o  frog  fish,  belonging  to  the  order  Fediculati,  has  fins 
Hdaptotl  for  walking  on  the  ground  rather  than  for  swimming,  ajid 
iH  f\>nnd  fioating  in-shore  amongst  marine  plants,  from  which  it  is 
with  (HlHculty  distinguished,  owing  to  its  great  resemblance  to  them 
tit  point  of  colour.  The  hopping  fish,  a  variety  of  gobii,  or  sea- 
)tlld)iiM)i),  luLH  its  fins  developed  into  legs,  so  that  the  animal  is  able 
to  \vft\\  along  tlio  mud  flats  which  it  frequents.  The  eyes  of  this  fish 
Hill  oiii'louhly  placed  at  the  top  of  its  head,  and  are  capable  of  being 
tlii'Hdt'  far  out  of  their  sockets,  and  of  moving  independently  of 
HUM  atu)i1inr.  The  Hippocampus,  or  sea-horse,  so  named  from  a 
tttKntnblAnrit  in  tlio  shapcof  the  head  and  fore  part  of  the  body  to  that 
nf  \\w  luirms  is  a  voiy  singular  fish,  but  the  phyllopteryx  is 
)iiii'hH|M,  Uin  inoHt  remarkable  fish  of  Australia,  if  notof  the  world. 
li  in  llkti  llui  glioBt  of  a  sea-horse,  with  its  winding-sheet  all  in 
I'lltbiiitM  around  it.  Its  tattered  cerements  are  in  shape  and  colour 
llktt  tim  HnH-wcrd  it  frequents,  so  that  it  hides  and  feeds  with 
ntlft'ty-  'n^n  dugong  {Ilalicore  Australia)  was  formerly  met  with  at 
itti)  iiiitiitim  of  iho  Uichmond,  Tweed,  and  Brunswick  Rivers,  but  is 
niiw  Htildoiii  Hoou  south  of  the  Brisbane  Kiver,  in  Queensland.  It 
I'liMtniilitim  tlin  jmrpoiso  in  shape  and  size,  but  has  no  dorsal  fin. 
Ttiii  Nkiii  U  lioavy  and  thick,  and  is  said  to  make  excellent  leather. 
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The  habits  of  this  animal  are  thofw  of  a  gramiiiivoroua  ruminant^  Dusong. 
its  stomach  being  exactly  like  that  of  aii  ox  ;  it  frequents  the  flats 
aitd  slmllows  along  the  margin  of  the  shore,  and  fcr-ds  upon  the 
gmae  wtiieh  is  found  thereon.  Like  tlie  -whale  family,  it  sucklr^ 
ita  young,  in  warm-bloodf^I,  ami  therefore  is  incorrectly  described 
}i*>  a  liah.  The  dugong  attalua  a  large  size,  sometimes  nte-asurtng 
1-1  feet  long  and  10  feet  in  girth.  An  animal  of  such  dimcnaions 
would  weigh  al>out  :M)0  lb. 

During  1890  the  Fisli  Market,  Woolloomooloo,  was  supplied  witli  "nio  n»h 
63,9(57  baaketa  fish,  iuchiding  "2,08.3^  dozen  sclinappcr,  iyiih  dozen 
KaUnon  {arripi*  soiar),  398^  dozea  king-fish,  88^  dozen  jcw-6sh, 
ft39  dozen  t«raglin,  MUX  dozen  iiaiinigai,  5  dozen  groper,  and 
:f,951  dozen  cmy-ti-sh,  besides  4,636  liofikets  prawns.  The  amount 
rr«linNl  at  the  market  for  the  fish  referred  to  was  jC38,69S. 
6.093  bags  of  oysters  were*  taken  from  the  tidal  waters  of  the 
;_Coloiiy  in  1890,  and  12,099  bags  were  imported,  chiefly  from 
nd  and  New  Zealand.  40,076  lb.  weight  of  Murray  River 
omI  were  exported  during  the  year.  Considerable  quanlitie.s  of 
pniwiui  arrive  in  Sydney  by  coasting  steamers,  which  never  go 
into  the  Fish  Market^  and  tire  not  included  above. 

The  snake  and  lixard  families  number  many  varieties,  which  are 
ribnted  over  all  parts  of  the  country.  These  reptiles,  however 
an  generally  disap[)eared  from  the  settled  portions  of  the  Colony, 
luring  be«D  deprived  of  the  means  of  subsistence  which  the  oon- 
dttioo  of  the  country  in  its  natural  state  afforded  them.  Several 
tpeeio  of  snakes  are  venomous,  particularly  the  death-ailder,  the  Vcoooioih 
black  snake,  the  brown,  and  the  tiger  snake,  but  accidents  due  to 
ko  bite  are  now  of  rare  occurrence.     Most  reptiles  retreat  at 

r  Approach  of  man,  luid  there  is  comparatively  little  danger  to 
lie  apprehended  from  their  presence.  Lizards  are  common,  very 
baattfully  marked,  and  aome  species,  particularly  the  iguanas, 
attaio  A  ooDsidermble  size. 

Altboogfa  the  rivers  of  the  Colony  of  Qoecn^iland  are  the  abode 
of  Mrreral  species  of  alligators,  those  of  New  South  Wales  are 
cotirely  free  from  the  presence  of  these  dangerous  saurians. 
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Commerce  and  Shipping. 

THE  commerce  of  New  South  Wales  is  exceeded  in  value  by 
that  of  no  o\her  colony  or  dependency  of  Great  Britain, 
India  alone  excepted.  India,  with  a  population  about  250  times 
larger,  has  a  trade  hardly  four  times  as  great  as  this  Colony, 
while  the  Dominion,  whose  population  numbers  five  times  that 
of  New  South  Wales,  does  not  equal  it  in  the  value  of  its  com- 
merce.    Thus  in  the  year  1889  the  trade  of  thrae  countries  was : — 


Country. 

Importa, 

Exporta. 

Total  tndB. 

£ 
83,285,427 
23,  (176, 356 
22,863,037 

£ 
98,833,879 
18.328.541 
23,294,934 

£ 

182,119,306 
42.002,897 

New  Soath  Wales 

46,157,991 

SHIPPING. 
Prior  to  the  year  1825  the  records  of  the  shipping  trade  of  the 
Colony  are  very  meagre ;  in  the  year  mentioned,  however,  the 
shipping  amounted  to  85  vessels  inwards,  aggregating  a  tonnage  of 
24,559 ;  and  75  vessels  outwards,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  22,688. 
Xwenty-five  years  afterwards,  just  before  the  separation  of  Fort 
Phillip,  the  figures  stood  thus:  976  vessels  inwards,  with  a  tonnage 
of  234,215  tons,  and  1,014  vessels  outwards,  with  a  tonnage  c^ 
263,849  tons.  In  1851,  the  year  of  the  separation  of  Yictoria 
from  the  parent  Colony,  the  trade  fell  to  553  vessels  inwards, 
measuring  153,002  tons,  and  503  vessels  outwards  of  139,020  tons. 

The  separation  of  Queensland  caused  no  decline  in  the  trade  of 
the  Colony,  as  shown  by  the  returns.  Possibly  the  classing  of 
northern  boats  as  foreign  traders,  instead  of  as  coasters,  would  be 
the  cause  of  even  an  apparent  increase,  for  in  1860,  the  year 
following  the  separation,  the  shipping  amounted  to  1,424  vessels 
inwards,  with  a  tonnage  of  427,835  tons,  and  1,438  vessels  out- 
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vardi  of  431^484  tons,  a  oonsiderablo  Advance  on  tlie  figures  of 
tlie  previous  year.  From  i860  to  the  present  time  trade  hu 
nfidly  increased,  and  at  a  greater  ratio  tlian  the  population,  so 
Uat  in  1S90  the  tonnage,  inwards,  amounted  to  2,413,'J47  tons, 
udthe  ontrard  tonnage  to  3,348,625,  or  4,761,872  tons  in  all. 

Ilie  rale  of  increase  lias  been  fairly  constant,  thouch  cliecke«l  inLtwuor 
tteuioDallr  by  the  occurrence  of  bad  seasons  here,  or  failure  of 
priMi  in  the  Eurojiean  markets.  The  following  tahle  shows  the 
^  fUUtity  and  tonnmge  of  slupping  arriving  and  d<'i>arting  from 
^BTrv  Sooth  Wales,  at  intervals  of  tive  years,  from  the  date  of  the 
^Httlint  recordd  to  the  year  1890.  A  marked  fulling  oS  is  shown 
^||fe  tin  6gare6  for  1890,  a  ciivumstam^  atlribiitable  to  the  mari- 
I  tine  strike  which  vas  so  unfortunate  a  feature  of  the  industrial 
opentionx  of  that  year  : — 

Vessels  Kntered  and  Cleared  in  New  South  Wales. 


Inwkrda. 

Oatwardi. 

Tw. 

Numbar. 

Toniumo. 

Number. 

TuiDirA- 

lass 

85 

24,5&9 

75 

22,688 

1830 

157 

31,225 

H7 

28.822 

^^E-IAU 

260 

lVi.019 

260 

6«,«I4 

^^BlMA 

709 

178,IWS 

GK5 

llf3,704 

^^Bsms 

507 

105,. tse 

(>]4 

]03.gt!l 

^^BlSBD 

976 

2:u,-2\:> 

],014 

263.M9 

^^Huu 

1,132 

35.T323 

1,185 

362,482 

^^^^Bt 

l,42i 

42:.SS5 

i.4as 

431,484 

^^^^■b 

1,913 

635.888 

2.120 

690,294 

^^^^vn 

1.856 

689,820 

2,006 

,      771.942 

^^HUH 

9.370 

l.IO»,08G 

2.294 

1,069,101 

^^KlaU 

2,108 

1.242.458 

2,M3 

1.190.321 

^^Kuh 

2,601 

2.08S,307 

2..')S."J 

2,044,770 

^^HUH 

3.3M 

2.6:f2.06l 

3.229 

2,689,093 

j^N" 

2,SS9 

2,413,247 

2.777 

2,348,625 

A»  already  stated,  the  trade  of  Now  Soutli  Waloa  greatly  swiwinij  or  New 
tneeda   that    of    anv   other    eolonv    of    the    Austrtilisn    fnvui).  coaipAnd  with 
VMonii  stands  next  ;    after  which  in  their  order  come  Houth 
■Aucrslia,  New    Zealand,  Queensland,   Tasmania,   and   Western 
Aartniia.     Of  the  total  shipping  of  Anfttrala<;ia  in   1800  about 
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Trade  ol  Colony 
in  British  bandt 


French  and 

0«nii«iiDan 

BteameiB. 


Larger  portion 
ol  tonnage 
owned  in 

otdoniee. 


The  trade  of  the  Colony  is,  to  a  very  large  extent,  in  British 
hands,  though  there  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  foreign, 
shipping  since  1881.  In  1872  the  British  shipping  entered  and 
cleared  amounted  to  1,400,672  tons,  while  in  1890  it  was  4,156,963 
tons,  showing  an  increase  of  2,756,291  tons.  The  foreign 
shipping  amounted  to  187,368  tons  in  1872,  and  604,909  in 
1890,  being  an  increase  of  417,541  tons. 

The  advent  of  the  French  line  of  Messageries  Maritimes,  and 
of  the  German  Lloyd's  steamships,  has  tended  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Colony ;  but  notwithstanding 
this,  the  tonnage  under  the  British  flag  was  in  1890  not  less 
than  87-3  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The  annexed  table  shows  the 
respective  amounts  of  each  class  since  1872  : — 

British  and  Foreign  Vessels  Entered  and  Cleared  in 
New  South  Wales. 


Year 

British. 

Foreign. 

TotaL 

Tons. 

Ton§. 

Tons. 

1872 

1,400.672 

187,368 

1,588,040 

1873 

1.619.019 

143,459 

1,762,478 

1874 

1,820,146 

170,748 

1,090.894 

1875 

2.001,641 

166,546 

2,188,187 

1876 

1,969,457 

158,268 

2,127.725 

1877 

2,022,728 

215,253 

2,237,981 

1878 

2,208,491 

256,012 

2,459.504 

1879 

2,292,733 

247,991 

2,640,724 

1880 

2,259,924 

172,855 

2,432,779 

1881 

2,563,999 

222,501 

2,786,500 

1882 

2,977,756 

318,909 

3,296,665 

1883 

3,532,955 

473,282 

4,006,237 

1884 

4,185,549 

475,409 

4,660,958 

1885 

3.615,582 

517,495 

4,133,077 

]886 

3,746,725 

611,879 

4,258,604 

1887 

3.836,627 

486,231 

4,322,758 

1888 

4,141,551 

623,868 

4,765,419 

1889 

4,659,798 

661,381 

5,321, 179 

1890 

4,156,963 

604,909 

4,761.872 

Of  the  total  tonnage  set  down  as  British,  the  larger  portion  is 
owned  in  the  colonies.  In  1876  out  of  1,969,457  tons  of  shipping 
entered  and  cleared  under  the  British  flag,  1,293,813  tons,  or  about 
66  per  cent,  were  Australian;  in  1881,  out  of  2,563,999  tons 
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entered  and  cleared,  1,643,431  tona,  or  60  per  cent,  representctl 

coloniftl   ahipping  ;  while  in  1890  tho  colonial  8hippiii<;  amouuted 

to  -^579,172  tons,  out  of  a  total  of  4,156,963  tons,  or  6204  per 

cent.    The  aaioiint  of  Hrilitih  and  BritLah-colonial  sMpping  entered  Brhiah  ihippiiwrj 

and  eloarod  from  New  South  Wales  ports  during  rach  year  since 

18W)  is  diovn  below  : — 

Tonnage  of  British  Vessels  trading  to  New  South  Wales. 


Vw. 

BUppiag  Iwlonriuii— 

Total.  Inwuda  sod 

T»  Great  Britain. 

To  British  pOMOarioBS. 

nutwsrds. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

18H0 

700,688 

]  .40*.).  1*30 

3,259,024 

ISS) 

I,O20,riG8 

1,543,431 

2,503,999 

1H82 

1,301,347 

1.670,409 

2,977,750 

16»3 

l,'t20,725 

3,103,230 

3,532,955 

]8»4 

1.716.255 

2,460,2!>* 

4,185,549 

1885 

1, 5*20,091 

2,095,491 

3,616,562 

1SS6 

1,503,921 

2,242,804 

3,746,725 

lb»7 

1>51KI,101 

2,'237.33(i 

3,836,527 

1888 

1.717.54U 

2,424. 00>i 

4,141,551 

1880 

1,842,7127 

2,817.071 

4.659,798 

isao 

1,577,172 

2.579,791 

4.156,963 

(orclipi  VBHOU 


Ooapared  with  the  figures  just  given,  the  tonnage  of  the  foreign  To"?**'  "* 

trading   with  Now  South  Wales  will  appear  very  Bmall. 

the   year    1 890,    for    wJiicli    the    inwju*<l    and    outward 

□age  for  the  pnnd[>a]  nationalities  are  given  below,  Germany 

fiiiit,  then  America,  after  which  cornea  France.     Scandi- 

ariA  is  thn   only  other  nation  whose  carrying  trade  with  the 

olony  is  important. 

Foreign  toskIs  Entered  and  CleAi-ed  in  New  South  Wales 
during  1890:— 

Touna^c. 

Ocnnaay  229,413 

U.a  America    173.770 

pMnce ]37,4flfl 

Nonrsy  and  Swedan 20.678 

Hollaod    12,124 

Other  nstions  31.453 


TotJ 004,909 


:■  -  •■.*         J. .'.GO.!*! 
',  ■■*.-«I4         l.liiT.OT)" 


*>'t  ,    :    *;"  *.  ":::.a.*-'  oiMiiiiis  to 

Ofrl 

«*                                                       .                   ^-  .     ■     ■  :'.  '.■  iv-iv.::  wirhoiK  (.'iiru'o. 

»4^   -   ■ ^  •■-•.   'a'.'i*:   i-oiiip  from 


TOJTKAGE  IN  BALLAST. 


HI 


and,  being  unable  to  obtain  return  freight,  go  to 
Newcastle  for  a  cargo  of  coal  Tlie  largest  ainoant  of  tonnage  in 
*nj  one  jear  suuie  1877  entered  in  ballast  was  in  1889,  when  it 
ched  70-1,267  tons,  and  the  largest  cleared  was  66,846  tons  in 
1850.  The  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  for  each  year  is  given 
iMorftwith: — 

Tonnage  Entere<l  and  Cleared  in  Ballast 


^ 

CDckrsd. 

Tcu. 

Entered- 

OmnL 

1 

Toni. 

Tonn. 

Tons. 

Ton. 

^^^iffTT 

295.599 

8,393 

1SS4 

3W5.9(»0 

60,437 

^^^HA7A 

354,«17 

13.115 

l*Wo 

3ia.3t{« 

53.381 

^^Hb(7w 

337.606 

iy.8»2 

itm 

MM,  1*09 

40.83S 

^^^uHO 

217,763 

1C.2I9 

IS87 

Mf7,\77 

36,434 

^^^■Hl 

371.343 

B.I  79 

li^S 

G-JS.73'2 

41.735 

^^Btaift 

321i.48(> 

23,33S 

lri.S9 

7M.-2fi7 

(i5,B98 

^■p" 

384,045 

27,8r.5 

1890 

5M.264 

00.844 

per  (on. 


NotvrlthfilAnding  tlie  fact  that  between  one-fourth  and  one-fifth  of  v>iq«o'  UapSSI 
be  tonnage  arriving  in  the  Colony  is  in  ballaat,  as  aguinst  ono- 

tbir^-fifth  of  the  clparanceH,  the  average  value  of  freights  inward  is 

jughor  than  of  those  outwanl.  Tims  in  1890  the  avirrage  value  of 
cargoes  importbd  wan  £7  Sa.  5d.  per  ton  of  vessels  iuwarJ, 
r,  if  an  allowance  be  maile  for  ships  in  ballast,  the  value  yier  ton 

waa  Xd  1  Ifl.  8d.  The  mean  value  of  goods  exported  per  ton  of  sliip- 
ling  outward  was  £5  19&  5d.,  and  allowing  for  vessels  leaving  in 
allast^  £Q  2s.  Ud, ;  Ln  the  former  case  1956  [ht  cenL  and  in  the 

Utter  35-88  per  cent  lower  than  the  value  of  tonnage  invported. 

New  South  'Wales  exports  have,  generally  s]»eaking,  a  high 
«ahia  prr  ton,  and  the  lower  value  of  the  exports  fter  ton  than 
ilw  imports  is  due  to  the  large  amount  of  coal  exported,  the 
qwataty  for  1890  babg  1,821,874  tons  weight,  or  1,237,000  tons 
masnnnnent,  out  of  a  total  of  2,348,625  tons.  The  value  of 
r  vzporta  of  the  Colony  per  ton  excneds  that  of  the  imjiorts  in 
I  cum  rA  Graat  Britain,  Victoria,  and  Franco  alone.  In  evt^ry 
caw,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement,  the 
.  ▼mloA  per  ton  is  macfa  higher  than  the  export : — 


Valii«  or  erporto 

|ior  tuQ. 
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Tiwle  with  rirl- 
iniM  conntrlea 
i.-uta}«rc(i. 


Talue  per  Ton  Measurement  of  Imports  &ud  Exports  cf 
New  South  Wftlea,  188<). 


Cvaatrj. 


Voltnl  KlnpJoni  . 

Victoriii  

Qneonst&nd 

South  AnstrsliiL 

Taaiitauia    

New  ZealftDii  ... 
Other  BritLah 
Poaaeasious... 


Talooof 

Inipovt* 
pet  ton. 


Vftlae  cf 

oxportB 

pffftOtl. 


4  16    S 


£  B.  a. 

24  10  10 

1    14  7 

.-i     S  2 

1  10  .t 

1  IS  6 

1  11  8 

4    4  8 


OouDbr. 


Tftttteor 

trnporta 
per  ton. 


cxfinfta 
p«rlon. 


Belgium 

Fratjce    

(ieniuny    

Uuitod  States.. 
OthtT  Foreign 

countries. 
Average 


£ 

s. 

d. 

71) 

11 

1 

3 

16 

3 

8 

19 

2 

1.1 

6  11 

6 

0 

4 

7 

8 

6 

5  19    4 


The  following  table  sbow.s  the  total  amouDt  of  shipping  of  some  ' 
of  the  principal  natious  of  the  world,  aud  of  New  South.  Wales, , 
with  the  rate  of  tonnage  per  head  of  the  population  i— 

Shipping  of  Various  Countries  and  the  Tonuago  per  Head  of 
Population,  188S. 


Coantry. 

Totmag*. 

of  Poptl- 
Iktion. 

Oountrjr.             Toniug*. 

P«rBead 

of  PopU' 

Ution. 

iridtcO  KlnirdoiD  . . 

28,491,66.') 
18.676,166 

4,775,281 
lO.OW.WfG 

io,i&i,a3:i 

14,784,098 

1-91 
0-75 
0-40 
2-40 
211 

a -54 

0-16 

Italy  

13.070,2m 

22.r{23,T(>8 

26.2os,:io(; 

y,20J.  1116 
9,2»6,C01 

4,761.872 

0-46 

IJnited  StattM . 
Ars'nilne  tlc|>ut>llf^ 

CaQJLdaflSSO) 
New  Houth 
"Wiile«(1890) 

1-27 

Gemuuiy ... 

0-S2 
3  07 

1-83 

Netherl&nd*  ... 
RtMMkfiaBunqK)). 

432 

■.qI  Of  the  tonnogo  of  New  South  Wales  exports,  Great  Britain  i 

Gnat  brtuin.  took  oiily  11-49  jwr  cent.,  though  in  value  the  exports  were  47*24 
per  cent  of  the  total.  The  exports  hy  sea  to  Victoria  and  the 
other  AustraloRian  Colonies  amounted  to  57"8G  per  cent,  of  the  i 
whole,  while  in  value  they  reached  only  2312  percent.  As  rc-^| 
gards  the  other  British  possessions,  the  tonnage  of  vessels  carrying  " 
goods  from  New  .South  Wales  to  their  porta  amounted  to  6*9&  j 
VKi'ieof  htiUaii  per  oent.  of  the  whole,  but  the  value  reached  only  4'94  per  cent.  ^| 
In  the  case  of  Foreign  Countries,  the  tonnage  araouuted  in  1890 
to  23'49  per  cent,  and  the  value  to  2470  per  cent,  the  great 
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increase  over  last  year's  figures  beiug  due  to  the  oouHidumblit 
expansion  of  the  direct  trade  in  wool  with  European  continental 
countriea.  The  following  table  showH  the  tonnage  inward  and 
outward  from  Grent  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  and  to  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  cargoes ;  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  tonnage  figurr^  represent  the  nominal  tonnage 
of  the  Tcssels  carrying  the  goods,  and  not  the  actual  weight  of 
the  goods  themselves,  which  latter  information  it  is  impossible  to 
obtAlu: — 

Tonnage  of  Vessels  and  Value  of  Cargoes  during  1890. 


* 


ImnnU. 

0utw»rdi. 

Coaairy. 

Valut. 

Toniumce. 

VbIih. 

ToU. 

?«r 

cent 

ToUL 

Per 

oe&t 

ToUl. 

Pat 
cent. 

ToUl. 

P«r 

oeat. 

United  KIi^rdMn 
llctori* 

Saoa  Anrtrabft 

OOht       BrfUsb 

■iTjtiiiii    

rnMM>  

974,780 

1ML8S7 
146,MM 

14T,0U 
U7,M7 

1,844 
30.07 

71  .IW 
84,S7S 
98,703 

16-90 
M-25 

list 

7-74 
0-09 
6-O0 
673 

1-31 
C-Od 

2-67 

4«e 

£ 

1.110,733 
3,SZS.630 

4S^«1& 
D3S.0TS 
a54,lfl£ 

1S0,81» 

iiT.sn 
a9>,4;6 
sw.ioe 

48-19 

e-so 

18-M 

3-Qa 

2-42 

an 

0-7S 
OW 
8-57 

4-a» 
n-az 

Tool. 

360.886 
0e4,4£7 
2M,IH 
IM.ISO 
111,037 
1HG,72S 
18S,4U 

13,703 

37,8M 
03,003 
158,100 
Sfl.lIO 

11-40 

38-S9 

iQ-es 

0-44 
4-77 
7-01 
0-90 

O&t 

I'lII 
2(U 
673 

12-3)1 

6,033,431 
1,14»,U0 

i,ari2,74>( 

2aS,4ffi» 
2l^eT4 
304,113 
00£,01i 

1,011,044 

23S,024 
404,300 

i.aw,87& 

513,140 

47-24 
8-20 
0116 

l-«s 

l-M 
2-10 
4-H 

7-S3 
l-Wf 

2-»i 
0-27 

s-os 

TMal 

S,413.t47 

100 -00 

17.WT,0IBI 

loooo 

3,348,025 

lOD-OO 

U,019.Wl 

lOQOO 

The  aTerage  tonnage  of  vessels  trading  with  the  Colony  lias  Avcnirc  touikfra 
gradually  increased  since  1845 ;  previously  to  that  year  tran.s|iorts  withx.s.  w«iw. 
formed  so  large  a  portion  of  the  total  tonnage  as  to  swell  the 
arvrage  considerably.  The  average  tonnage  {wr  ship  at  each 
deeeimisJ  period  oinoe  1825  was  as  follows  : — 
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coMaricncE  and  siupping. 


TontwKB  at  The  tonnage  for  the   last  ten  years    lioa  been  separated  into 

widOoioBiBi       British,  Foroign,  and  C'olaniul,  and  the  avorago  for  cock  yoar  will 

be  found  below.     It  will  K'  ae^D  that  during  ihia  period  the  arerago 

tonnage  of  British  vesaels  trading  hex's  has  increased  47  per  ceat.» 

of  foreign  vessels  71  per  cenL^  and  Colonial  about  20  per  cent. 


DecrwMln 
|Mt  km. 


mrM. 


Ayvnipt  toniaifo  ot  vcwda. 

Avvraj^e  tutiiMV«  a 

VMMiK 

Brittab. 

Fartlsn. 

OohMM 

Dritbh. 

Tonign. 

OoloBflL 

Ton*. 

Ton». 

Ton*. 

Ton. 

Tom. 

Tddb. 

1S81 

l,iur> 

7»0 

4US 

1§S6 

1,320 

ft86 

600 

1882 

I.0IT7 

7S7 

&33 

18S7 

1,385 

1,108 

549 

1883 

I.OtK) 

9S2 

694 

18S8 

1,616 

1,104 

S70 

1SR4 

I.IM 

97.1 

CM 

IH»0 

l.flSI 

M23 

600 

1S85 

1,312 

fi97 

602 

1890 

1,824 

1,330 

600 

The  natural  corollary  to  the  increase  in  the  size  of  ships  and 
the  improvements  to  the  rigging  and  fittingn  is  the  decrease  in 
the  nuutber  of  hands  required  per  ton,  though  the  actual  number 
of  hands  oiuployed  per  vessel  has  increased,  intercolonial  vessels 
in  1890  carried  an  average  of  22  men  to  every  vessel,  or 
1  man  to  every  28-6  tons.  British  vessels  carried  in  1S90  on 
average  complement  of  2^3  men,  or  t  man  to  over}*  TiS  tons,  while 
foruign  shijw  cnrried  an  average  crow  of  4H  men,  or  1  miin  to 
every  29*3  tons.  In  1876  British  ships  cairied  1  man  to  erwy 
25  tons,  intercolonial  vessels  1  man  to  every  22^  tons,  and  foreign 
vessels  1  man  to  35  ions,  the  decrease  in  the  tonnage  per  sailor 
in  foreign  vessels  being  due  to  the  finer  class  of  &Uips  that  began 
to  trade  here  in  1883,  which  are  fitted  in  the  most  modem  fasKiun, 
and  manned  accordingly  : — 


Year. 

Arcnee  crawa  o(  vomebL. 

Ymt. 

Ar»»ft  Ctows  o(«r«9Ml& 

BriUiib. 

Porvlitn. 

OoIonUJ. 

BriOdL 

Foroign. 

CUookL 

1880 

44 

23 

31 

1886 

4A 

3» 

S3 

isai 

40 

23 

22 

1887 

46 

46 

22 

1882 

3.t 

18 

22 

1888 

4o 

44 

S3 

1883 

37 

38 

24 

1889 

46 

40 

S2 

1884 

41 

3G 

25 

ISOO 

52 

49 

<M 

lt}8^ 

M 

'M 

24 

TOKNAGC  AT   AUSTEALA8IAN   PORTS. 


The  rel&tive  importanee  of  the  mrious  ports  of  Australia  taay  orapM-iaonof 
I  l»  aacertained  by  an  infipection  of  the  following  table,  from  TCkick 
Uie  lUik  of  Sydney  becomes  evident.  Melbourne  takes  the  first 
place;  but,  as  hereafter  pointed  out,  its  trade,  for  purposes  of 
cofopariaon,  should  bn  rodaced  by  a  largo  amount  to  allow  for  t}ie 
circamsUbnco  that  Uio  great  ocean  steanwrs  whose  tonninal  port 
•■  8}*dney  are  counted  as  twice  entering  and  twice  clearing  :it 
Fort  Phillip ;  but  even  with  this  allowance  the  shipping  of  Mel- 
Itourue  probably  exceeds  that  of  Sydney.  Port  Adelaide  contes 
oext  after  Sydney,  exceeding  in  tonnage  butli  Newcastle  and  Bris- 
bane. It  should  be  noted  in  respect  to  Queensland  ports,  that  the 
tonnaga  of  veaiiels  is  recorded  at  every  port  of  call,  and  on  this 
Aoooant  the  towns  north  of  Brisbane  also  appear  more  important 
than  they  really  are. 

Tonnage  Entered  and  Cleared  at  principal  Australasian  Porta. 


rwi. 

Eaund. 

dwrc^. 

Port. 

Entcrit], 

Clnml. 

Tool. 

1,844.589 
63S,308 

S,0S1.HM 
416,814 
Sa9,178 
883.408 

Toiu. 
1,356,632 

843,180 
2,045,150 

4iri.aw 

269,039 
833.971 

Port  Pine  ... 

LaonceBUm  .. 
Wolliu^ou .. 
AnclUand  ... 

Tom. 

80.394 
431.817 
773,494 
149,785 
141.890 
185,444 

Ton*. 
121,707 

NewoHtle    ... 

BrfshSM   

TownsvlQe  .. 
PortAdalaida. 

388.725 
272,863 
14S,61<} 
142,977 
176,600 

be  progress  of  the  shipping  trade  of  Sydney  has  been  very  unl-  incrMMof 
,  the  increase  being  at  in  average  rate  of  about  8  percent,  per 
annuin.  The  vessels  registered  as  entering  tlie  port  of  Sydney 
cgnaldinmbly  exceed  in  tonnage  those  clearing.  To  account  for  this 
diiRirenoe  it  in  only  neeesttary  to  state  that  vessels  leaving  Sydney 
far  Newcastio  for  the  purpose  of  shipping  coal  are  reckoned  as 
I  departures  front  ICowcosllu,  and  not  from  Sydney.     For  this  reason 
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the  clearances  of  Newcastle  uniformly  exceed  the  arriTalSj  as  will  be 
noticed  in  the  subsequent  table.  The  practice  of  clearing  vessels  at 
both  ports  at  one  time  obtained,  but  has  been  abandoned  for  many 
years,  and  vessels  are  now  cleared  at  the  port  which  they  last 
leave.  The  following  statement  shows  the  shipping  entered  and 
cleared  at  both  Sydney  and  Newcastle  for  twenty  years.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  tonnage  of  the  first-named  port  has  increased 
twofold  during  every  ten  years. 


Tonnage  of  Vessels  Entered  and  Cleared  at  Sydney  and 
Newcastle. 


Sydna;. 

Newcastle. 

Yw. 

Enterad. 

Cleared. 

Eatend. 

ClMred. 

Tons. 

Toiu. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1871 

409,063 

394,289 

277,959 

376.378 

1872 

41846i 

360,735 

342.514 

427,845 

1873 

474,203 

367,351 

389.121 

498.468 

1874 

499.326 

422,693 

510,291 

543,693 

1875 

590,700 

468,423 

510,902 

573.626 

1876 

635,269 

502,866 

433,423 

536,738 

1877 

662,217 

611,623 

469.349 

577,676 

1878 

712,303 

511,801 

542,745 

665,885 

1879 

759,980 

581,694 

492.163 

661.501 

1880 

827,738 

641.996 

400.598 

516,480 

1881 

955.531 

655,161 

481.695 

645.543 

1882 

1,101.756 

844,677 

559,228 

737.772 

1883 

1,260,595 

1,115,411 

656,916 

926,956 

1884 

1,554,118 

1,277,843 

708,449 

1.066,462 

1885 

1,608,169 

1,283,888 

452,946 

722,865 

1886 

1,638,802 

1,399,545 

416.518 

686,179 

1887 

1.483,045 

1,303,488 

566.702 

780.588 

1K88 

1,692,268 

1,424,429 

633.119 

815,516 

18N0 

1,759,658 

1,432,340 

744,113 

1,128.892 

1800 

1.644,689 

1,356,632 

625,398 

842,180 

T0NNA.6E  OF  PRINCIPAl/  PORTS. 
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The  comparative  importance  of  llxe  trade  of  Sydney  may  be  .j^„  ^  Byiin«y 
seen  from  viewing  it  in  connection  with  the  trade  of  the  chief  Bj^tEh  von? ' 
cities,  of  Great  Britain.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  absolute 
tonnage  Sydney  was  aurpassed  by  five  English  portu — London, 
Liverpool,  CardiflT,  Newcastle,  and  iluU;  though  in  point  of  value, 
the  timde  of  Sydney  exceeded  that  of  any  port  in  Great  Britiun, 
London,  Liverpool,  and  Hull  excepted.  Thirteen  of  the  most 
important  porta  o£  Great  Britain  are  shown  in  the  following 
tableu     The  figures  are  in  every  instance  those  for  1890. 

Tonnage  of  principal  Forts  of  Great  Dritain  and  of  Sydney. 


Poet 


Inwuda. 


Outward  1. 


Tyne  Ports  (Newcastle,  North  Shields, 
■ad  Scnth  Shields). 


nristel  . 


7.708,705 
6,782,351 
3,173,609 
3,401,210 

1.997.135 
l.eU.rKS!) 
1.121,700 
920,660 
723.850 
«88.352 
7K9,Sia 
833,662 
666.644 
656.971 


5,772,062 
6,150,450 
5,  Ait,  fill 
5,010,098 

1.659,996 

l,3n*},tt32 

1,697.062 

1,316,430 

9o6,266 

813, 133 

767.724 

623,967 

858,216 

221. 1  SO 


Ko  other  sei^Mrt  of  the  Colony  can  be  compared  witli  cither 
Sjdatiy  or  Newcastle,  though  for  some  time  WoUongong  has  main- 


DwUn^  tnde. 


BlYoltiK  tnrdo, 


The  trade  borne  by  the  Rivers  Murray  ami   Dorlhig   variM 
greatly  from  year  to  year,  according  as  they  are  favourable  or    fl 
otherwise  for  navigation.     Tlifi  ftturray  River  is  navigable  during 
the  greater  part  of  each  year,  but  the  same  cannot  be  suid  of  the 
Darling,  which  as  a  rule  can  only  be  used  by  shipping  during  tbe    H 
])eriod  from  March  to  Septeinltcr,  when  its  volume  is  augmented 
by  the  flooii  waters  from  the  intoiior  of  Queensland.     For  the    ^ 
period  over  which   the   recordfl   extend    both   nvers  have   been    H 
navigable,  and  the  tonnage  at  Wentworth  on  the  Darling,  at  it« 
confluence  with  the  Murray,  and  at  Mooma  and  other  Murray 
RivtT  ixjiiti,  is  given  in  tlie  following  IaWc  :— 

Trade  at  Riverina  ports. 


Tw. 

Tonnase  lumrdii  Ai— 

Wantwanli. 

UoAiB*  ud  oth«t  Mumf  Pom. 

]8$6 
1887 
1888 
188D 
1800 

25,30B 
35.392 
22.427 
36,335 
42,637 

17.432 

30.470              ^ 
28,339             ■ 
29,279             ■ 
30,140 

During  the  year  ISOO,  981  steamers  and  sailing  vessels,  repre- 
lit-'nting  1 1 1,063  tons  net,  stood  i^glstered  in  the  books  of  the 
Costom  House,  as  belonging  to  tlie  port  of  Sydney.  Of  these  439 
were  steanurs,  collectively  of  48,905  tons  net  and  of  17,516 
nominal  horse-power.  There  were  59  sailing  vessels  registered 
ut  Newcastle  (8,001  tons  net),  and  55  steamers  of  2,650  nominal 
horse-power,  and  4,368  net  tons.  The  total  tonnage  registered  in 
the  Colony  wan  123,432,  of  which  53,273  was  steam  tonnage, 
with  20^166  nouunal  horse-power. 


VESSELS    BEGISTERED    IN    TUB    COLONY. 
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The  total  toonoge  re^atercd  in  New  Smith  Wales  during  the 
Lwt  twelve  years  was  :  — 


VesaeU  Registered  in  New  South  Wales, 


SfeaingraMlL 

Bl.^.. 

ToUL 

roiiatan. 

Total 

1 " 

3fo. 

Tow.        Hon. 

Kft 

ToMk 

ICra. 

mtm. 

197B 

H 

5,870     281 

36 

3,501 

mi 

00 

9,431 

725 

■      1880 

fil 

7,003 

32S 

20 

2,159 

168 

74 

9.162 

493 

W     1861 

01 

10;  300 

328 

•23 

2.713 

115 

74 

13,013 

443 

1863 

87 

H,24« 

511 

41 

7.704 

500 

123 

22,010 

1,030 

18BS 

83 

10.506 

490 

72 

0.400 

575 

155 

10.972 

90S 

18M 

77 

lO^BSO 

507 

84 

11.484 

707 

161 

22,334 

1.314 

ft     1888 

40 

4.876 

380 

50 

6,387 

394 

99 

11,203 

074 

1886 

4fi 

fi.doo 

160 

47 

3,480 

335 

83 

9.458 

401 

1SB7 

39 

0,13S 

S5S 

30 

10.303 

003 

75 

19,441 

861 

1888 

US 

0,101 

lU 

23 

2,357 

237 

00 

7,458 

401 

1888 

IS 

1.038 

53 

20 

2,381 

144 

38 

3,419 

197 

1880 

ffi 

0.234 

191 

31 

4.027 

278 

40 

10.201 

409 

N<>  rvlinhlc  dalji  Iitive  as  yet  l)een  procurahle  as  to  the  number  tn;pn«t«t 
mad  lonnn^  of  vcvseU  built  abroad  for  the  New  South  Wales 
loeal  tiwie,  but  tliat  naraber  must  be  considerable,  and  forms  an 
import  of  large  ^-alae  altogvllier  lo&t  tdght  of  in  the  Custotiiti 
ntumCk  Some  idea,  howerer,  of  the  large  number  of  vessels 
inipoficd  may  be  giithcred  from  the  tonnage  re^^stered,  wbich  wiU 
bv  foond  in  the  following  table.  In  estiniating  the  value  of  the 
T«nb  nD[K)rt(Hl,  apiiruximate  Bgureu  can  alono  be  given.  The 
value  par  tun  of  the  British  mercantile  Heet  averages  about  £30 
for  ctcftmem  and  £15  for  Bailing  vessels,  but  in  this  Colony  the 
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figures  would  be  somewhat  lower,  and  for  the  purpose  of  the 
cstimato  which  follows,  the  average  value  of  steam  tonnage  has 
been  taken  at  X^ri,  and  sailing  vfssela  at  X13  10a, : — 

Foreign  Tonnage  Registered  in  New  South  WaUe. 


Year. 

SalUiiK. 

Btrno. 

Vftlue. 

Yew. 

SkUtnc. 

Tshit. 

Tvm, 

Tmib 

£ 

Toi». 

TofM. 

£ 

1B77 

4,469 

2,616 

121.262 

1S34 

8,332 

6,339 

262,025 

1878 

5,329 

3,732 

150,012 

1885 

4,076 

3,395 

135,825 

1879 

4,332 

2,7^4 

123.250 

1886 

4,630 

8S2 

79,175 

1880 

5.065 

1,298 

95,762 

1887 

8,502 

0.605 

356.900 

16S1 

9,558 

1.M8 

168,175 

1388 

4,797 

1,963 

109,137 

18S2 

12,788 

4.488 

272.030 

1S89 

834 

1.718 

42,030 

1883 

8.681 

4,038 

20rt,*62 

1S0O 

5.830 

3,330 

156.000 

Hbipbundiiv 


mpplMnt  Kill 


Tlie  building  of  steam  vessels  has  hecomp  of  more  importance 
than  that  of  wiiling  shijw,  the  tonnage  during  the  last  ten  years 
being  22,710  of  steam  tonnage,  and  10,280  tons  of  sailing,  respect- 
ively. Scfaooneni  and  ketches  are  the  principal  classes  of  sailing 
vessels  built  in  the  Colony,  the  general  tonnage  of  eadt  class 
averaging  somewhat  under  100  tons  burden.  The  general 
tendency  to  supplant  sailing  vessels  by  ateamers,  and  the  substi- 
tution  ot  iron  for  wood  for  tlie  frames  and  hulls  of  vessels,  have 
given  a  check  to  the  wooden  shipbuilding  industry,  which  at  onn 
time  promised  to  grow  to  important  dimensions.  Every  kind  of 
timber  suitable  for  the  construction  of  ships  is  found  on  the  H 
rivers  of  the  coast  districts  of  the  Colony,  but,  as  the  demand  for 
this  description  of  vessel  has  not  increased,  little  advantage  can  be 
taken  of  tlic  resources  of  the  Colony  in  tliis  respect. 


The  years  1883  and  1884  wotb  markod  by  gi-eat  activity  in  the  Ve«Mii»  buitt  in 
construction  both  of  sailing  and  steam  vessels,  50  sailing  and  52 
steam  vesaela,  valued  at  about  .€157,762,  Iiaving  been  huilt  in 
1883,  whilst  39  soiling  vessels  and  6+  steament,  valued  at 
£160,100,  were  bailt  in  the  aabseqaent  year.  Trade  baa  not 
heca  to  active  since,  and  thu  indutitry  allows  a  tendency  to  die 
ont,  as  in  1888  it  hod  fallen  lower  than  in  any  of  the  preeeding 
ye*rs  and  there  has  been  little  improvement  since,  the  value  of 
nailing  vessels  builtduring  1 890  being  only  X4, 925,  and  of  steamers 
£17,425,  in  all  £22,300.  The  number  of  vessels  built  during  each 
year  since  1876  ia  given  in  the  table  annexed  : — 

Vessels  Built  in  New  South  Wales. 


T.^ 

Totftl 

Total 

loiuuv*. 

xc. 

Tofw, 

Ho. 

Tom. 

1870 

38 

2,066 

22 

1. 309 

00 

3,465 

1877 

Si 

l,99:i 

27 

2,515 

61 

4,510 

ims 

S3 

1.782 

2>t 

1,660 

40  . 

3.442 

1879 

fll 

l,fiS8 

111 

707 

50 

2,335 

1880 

SO 

1,938 

12 

'        861 

41 

2,709 

1881 

14 

742 

15 

765 

20 

1,507 

i8es 

41 

1,468 

24 

3,276 

fio 

4.734 

]«8S 

SO 

1,889 

62 

S,368 

102 

7.253 

18M 

30 

2,518 

64 

5,145 

1U3 

7.663 

1886 

39 

BOO 

3ti 

2,992 

65 

3.702 

1888 

27 

l.Mft 

40 

2.6.'i7 

67 

3,976 

1887 

14 

(V)t> 

IH 

778 

30 

1.414 

1888 

0 

30-4 

11 

304 

20 

60S 

1880 

fl 

204 

14 

663 

23 

867 

1800 

a 

3»4 

6 

€87 

15 

1,001 

The  aooomniodation  provided  both  by  the  Government  and  by  i>»c4c  ik«wiuio- 
private  enterpn»e  for  the  htting  and  repairing  oi  ships,  is  equal  to  Sydotr- 
ih©  rpquireoienta  of  the  trade  of  the  Colony.  At  Sydney  there  are 
threa  graving  dovks,  four  lloating  docka,  and  five  patent  slips. 
At  Kewcastle  there  is  one  patent  slip,  and  on  the  Clarence  Rtver 
a  floating  dock,  besides  which  there  are  other  docking  and  build- 
ing yards  in  different  parls  of  the  Colony  for  the  convenience  of 
coastenand  small  craft.     Tlie  principal  docks  and  slips  in  Sydney, 


OS  well  as  tlieir  leading  diuiensionB  and  size  of  vessel  thej  vill 
oariy,  are  shown  in  the  following  table  :— 

Docks  and  Sl^>s  in  Sydn^  Harbour. 


Vmtaeal  Dock. 


5SSr 


Wharc  iltuBted. 


Lcncth 
KmL 


QVMilth 


teken. 


UMac 

fit 

patant 

•Up  or 

dock. 


Graving  doclw — 

Fitzroy  (Wovcrntncot).. 
Suthcrlttiid^      „ 
Mort's  * 


Floating  dncks — 

ABderaoo's  

Anderson  and  Ooodidl 

Kouiitn^e's  

Attu  Ciiinpauy's* 


Pfttent  slip* — 

B*yle*B 

Davy  and  Sanda'., 

Mort's  >io.  I     ..., 

11        II     *    •••■ 


Cockatoo  lAlaud ... 
Baloiain    


Johnitoa's  Bay 

Wat«rvicw  Bay 
Woolwich  


Balmnin 

Pyrmont 
Balmain 


ft 

ft. 

475 

50 

63S 

Si 

410 

68 

100 

23 

320 

a? 

IM 

42 

900 

73 

180 

250 

200 

... 

ft.  in. 
2U  0 
32  0 
20  0 


7  0 
27  0 
12  0 
25  0 


toun 


150 
1,400 

(too 

2,000 


eoo 
i.aoo 

1.000 
40 


I 


I 


*  PoDtooo  OefKHlUnffOocfc. 
All  tlie  necessary  tools  and  apptiaiiceit  for  the  repairing  uf  ships 
are  found  in  the  dockyartia  The  now  graving  dock  recently 
completed  by  the  Government  is  the  largest  ningle  dock  in 
the  world,  and  capable  of  receiving  Teasels  draining  32  feet  of 
water.  For  natural  facilities  for  shipping  Sydney  stands  unrivalled. 
The  water  deepens  abniptly  from  the  shores,  so  that  the  largest 
vessels  may  be  berthed  alongside  the  wharves  and  quaya  The 
wharfage  ia  chiefly  in  private  hands,  and  powerful  shipping 
appliances  and  roomy  stores  are  found  at  all  the  important 
whar^CK.  TIjc  Govcmnicnt  still  holds  the  shores  of  Sydney  Cove, 
along  the  margin  of  which  magntfirent  echelon  wharves  haveb««i  H 
constructed.  TIik  south  and  west  sides  of  Darling  Harbour  also 
belong  to  the  Government,  and  two  jetties  capable  of  accom- 
modating the  largest  shipa  have  l)den  constructed,  com mnnica ting 
directly  with  the  railway,  which  has  been  carried  to  the  water's 
edge.     The  total  wharf  fi*ontage  amounts  to  about  6  miles. 


WRECKS   IN   NEW  SOUTH   WALES   WATERS. 


tlurinii  lbS>. 


Newcostls  is  uUo  a  wcll-cqaippcd  pnrt,  where  vesaela  of  4,000  Enuiprocntt 
tons  can  be  aatRlj-  bertlipd  ;  jind  every  tnodern  steam  and  hydraulic  x«irrMiie. 
appliance  for  loading  coal  is  Found  on  its  whurves,     Tlie  Govern- 
ment owns  nearly  aU  the  wharfage,  which  extends  orer  a  length 
o£   about    10,500   feet.       The   Covornment   shipping   appliances 
iitclnde  seven  steam  cranes  of  15  tons,  and  twelve  hydraulic  cranea, 
two  of  25  tonti,  six  of  15  tons,  and   four  of  9  tons,  aa  well  as  a 
numhpr  of  shootx.     Tliere  are  also  two  slips  owned  by  private 
indiviiluala,  capable  of  taking  up  viwsels  of  300  and  1,'200  tons 
rrajiectively.     Staithn,  cranes,  and  other  coal-shipping  oppUantww 
have  been  erected  at  Wollongoog,  Bulli,   Coal  CiiS*,  and  clhor 
porta.     Private  aa  Wf>ll  as  Govemmfmt  wharfs  are  found  at  all  Pri™to  < 
the  chief  oentres  of  population  along  the  rivers  of   the  Colony, 
and  all  |K>rts  with  a  trade  of  any  importance  have  their  jetties 
and  shipping  facilities. 

The  coast  of  New  South  Wales  is  free  from  any  source  of  danger  T«Mto  wnclcdd 
to  \-aael8  navigating  it,  and  whore  rcasonaMo  precautions  were 
taken  wrecks  have  been  very  rare.  The  majority  of  losses  hare 
been  amonii^t  vessels  under  100  tons  burthen.  During  ihe  year 
18JK)  there  were  sixteen  wrecks  within  the  jurisdiction  of  New 
Soath  Walea,  with  a  total  of  4,303  tons,  valued  with  cargo  at 
£143,350.  Xo  less  thau  31  lives  were  loMt>  out  of  185  pus- 
srjigrrs  and  crew  all  told.  Only  two  of  the  vc^siels  Inst  were 
of  any  siie — the  "liiverina"  steamier,  1,810  tons,  wrecked  near 
Raxu  Head,  during  thick  weather,  but  all  the  passengers  and  crew 
wcpD  saved  ;  and  the  "  Alberta,"  steani  collier,  wrocked  on  Suther- 
land Reef,  in  fine  weather,  but  during  the  night ;  in  this  case  also 
all  on  board  were  savoA  Three  vessels — the  "  Kent/  schooner, 
"SommiT  R;wM,"  Kchooner,  and  "Sussex,"  8chooni>r — were  know^l 
lo  lie  off  the  Richmond  River  Heads  during  the  heavy  gale  at  the 
end  of  January,  bat  were  never  beard  of  again,  and  the  crews 
were  all  UmL  On  April  13  the  dredge  "Clai-once,"  valued  at 
X1<,000,  was  swept  out  to  sea  by  the  hoary  flood  currnnt  in  the 
Clareooo  IU\'or,  and  was  aeon  to  founder  soon  afterwards.  The 
crew,  fortooatclj,  were  not  on  board.     Two  vessels  were  sunk  by 
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V«weIa]o>t 
since  1880. 


collisions  during  the  year — the  "  Colonist,"  whidi  was  sunk  by 
theB.s.  "Adelaide,"  off  Bradley's  Head;  and  the  "Royal  Shep- 
herd," which  came  into  collision  with  the  steamer  "  HeskeUi," 
near  the  South  Head  of  Fort  Jackson. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  vessels,  which 
were  lost  on  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales  during  tiie  years 
1880-90  :— 

Vessels  Wrecked  off  New  South  Wales. 


Year. 

Under 

GO  tons. 

Goto 
100. 

100  to 
200. 

200  to 

300. 

800  to 
400. 

400  to 
GOO. 

Orer 
GOO 

tons. 

TotsL 

lives 
IflsL 

1880 

7 

2 

3 

2 

14 

1881 

6 

1 

1 

3 

1 

... 

13 

1882 

6 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

15 

1883 

2 

6 

3 

1 

... 

12 

1884 

6 

3 

1 

11 

1885 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 

... 

11 

1886 

6 

5 

7 

1 

1 

... 

23 

111 

1887 

4 

5 

2 

1 

13 

2 

1888 

6 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

15 

8 

1889 

4 

8 

5 

2 

... 

... 

20 

4 

1890 

3 

6 

2 

1 

1 

3 

16 

31 

*Not  ascertained. 


ATen««toi»»ge  j^  the  port  of  Sydney,  in  the  year  1890,  there  was  a  daily 
average  of  34,707  tons  of  sailing  vessels,  and  35,191  tons  of 
steamers,  or  69,898  tons  in  all,  ranging  from  116,037  onNovember 
22nd  to  39,154  tons  on  May  26th  and  27th.  At  Newcastle  the 
daily  average  was  34,611  tons,  varying  from  98,429  tons  oq 
November  19th  and  20th,  to  15,079  tons  on  August  4th. 


AVEBAGE  DAILY  TONNAGB. 


The  following  table  shows  the  avemgo  daily  tonnage,  aailiugand  Tonn^jtein  Port 
steam  (exclusive  of  coasters),  In  Port  Jackson  during  each  inoiitli 
of  tlieymr  1890: — 


JaekautL 


1M9. 


TonnBfre. 


a*nii«. 


fttem. 


Total 


Jaaaary  .. 
Febnuu^ 
Mv«ti 


^., 


: 


toy. 
June 

Joly -.. 

Angwt  .... 
Septamber. 
Oi^ober  .... 
Komnbar  , 
December  . 


Avenge  , 


33.317 

28,829 
31,063 
2tt.ir.J) 
25.783 
2(i.6Hi 
2ti,372 
37,44» 
45,383 
42.6.S5 
4K,fM0 
43.1  U 


34,707 


31,107 

3S.431 
.■Jfl.OOO 
27,880 
24,ti(S) 
2tt,0(!4{ 
25,012 
33.1m 
44.370 
47,480 
47,140 


64,424 
58.703 
70,3M 
08.108 
AS.  603 
fil,129 
52.938 
62.4«l 
78.M7 
S7,0r>5 
06,429 
00.2W 


35,101 


60,S0» 


Itudlor. 


In  Uie  case  of  the  port  of  Neweaxtle  the  total  average  daily  Toniufc  t 
tODUage  for  every  month  in  the  year,  taking  soiling  vessels  and 
itMunerv  together,  was  as  follows  :^ 


Vnnth. 

TboiMf*. 

Hwith. 

TotUHgO. 

10.690 
I1>.87B 
2A.041 
10.385 
ltt.GS2 
20.H40 

July  

ao.MO 

Fcbrury    ,.,.^ 

March   ...™ 

20,590 

34,020 

53,880 

M\S^ '.z\z\z'.z":.. 

85,085 

77,117 

Avenge  for  the  year,  34,01 1  tODS. 


Thflao  figures  ate  somewhat  below  the  average  of  previous 
jatn,  owing  to  tho  disturbing  ofiectn  of  the  great  strike.  ThuH, 
ID  1889,  the  average  tonnage  of  shipping  in  Sydney  was  73,110 
tons,  and  at  Newcastle  3o,S35  tons.  The  value  of  shipping  alloat 
in  Sydney  Harlwur  varie.<i,  of  course,  with  the  seat>on ;  hut  on 
one  day— November  22nd— the  estimated  value  was  X2,900,000; 
and  at  Newcastle,  on  the  'JOth  of  the  Bnmo  uontb,  tho  estimated 
value  of  the  ahipping  was  j£l, 750,000. 
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IMPOSTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  value  of  goods  imported  into,  and  exported  from,  New 
South  Wales,  has  increased  during;  the  sixty-five  years  over  which 
the  records  extend,  from  X400,000  in  1825  to  £44,660,941  in 
1890.  The  yearly  values  have  been  somewhat  uncertain  in  their 
increase,  the  imports  from  1840  to  1852  being  especially  erratic; 
but  of  late  years  the  progress  of  the  Colony,  as  evidenced  by  its 
trade,  has  been  remarkably  steady.  The  gross  value  from  year  to 
of  ^odu^on."  year  of  the  exports,  for  the  reasons  hereafter  pointed  out,  forms 
the  surer  index  of  the  progress  of  a  country  circumstanced  like 
New  South  Wales,  and  the  result  of  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  valae  of 
the  staple  commodities,  or  of  a  depression  in  production,  may  be 
readily  traced  in  the  corresponding  rise  or  fall  in  the  export 
values.  The  amount  of  the  trade  of  the  Colony,  in  decennial 
periods  since  1825,  is  as  follows : — 


Imports  and  Exports  of  New  South  Wales. 


T«r. 

Importt. 

Exports. 

Total  Tnde. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1825 

300.000 

100,000 

400,000 

1835 

1,114,805 

682,193 

1,796,998 

184fi 

1,233,854 

1.655,986 

2,789,840 

1855 

4,668,519 

2,884,130 

7,552,649 

1865 

10,635,507 

0.563,818 

20,199.325 

1875 

13.735,133 

13,797,397 

27,532,630 

1885 

23,737,461 

16,750,107 

40.487,668 

1890 

22,615.004 

22,045.937 

44,660.941 

IMPOUTS   AKl)   EXPOETS. 


The  following  tablo  dhows  Uic  total  value  of  the  Imports  and 
E)£|>orts  of  the  Coloay  of  New  South  Wales,  from  and  to  each 
CouDtr}',  duriug  the  year  18&0:  — 


Ommitim  aad  I'orte. 


SxporttUMMto. 


Domostio  Otiier 

Pnxlgoeor        Produeeor 

M*nirtarturc  I  MMHitMrtBrp. 


Tots:, 


UtntvJ  Kingdom  

Ar9TK4T.AKLUlC0U);fjnL 


i<l. 


.-•>hUi  nii^lcalia  .... 
WwttwTl  Attstnlia 

Ihnnia 

SmtZmIuhI 


&,  828, 007 


830 
432.015 

9:«.073 


TotAlAiutmUauColouies;  lO.fMljL'l 


OtBKB  BkITIKB    PoiURii- 
JIIONM. 

f^nadian  Dominion 

Cape  Colony  .,„ 

nfi ..." 

Oihnlter 
Hon  IT  Kong 

iiKiii.. -Z 

MalU  

Maaritiu*    

y^rw  (: nines  ... 
[ilond 


-  *■••■*•■..>. 


•Siufc'ftp-irc  


Totnl     ollior     Brituh 
PoucaBiiiDS. 

FoRCiox  Statxa. 

Antru    » 

Bd^m  ».«*...., 

MVIMO ••■>• • 

Gbfli  

Chfan  ..... »^..«., 

Dnaurit..  »».....•*.»■< 
KbtP* 

rrmnc«  ...».u*.»m. 

f^rmuiy  ...»•'.».. ...nn... 
Owoii u 


18.7W 

S5 

43,702 

0»,8.>3 

fi7 

271.7*1 

109.368 

400 

fi.059 


27,148 


06.1.32.1 


£ 
5,d18>.2aO 


4.983,027 

4.'i-2.003 

3,.'>ir).9*.1 

0.H37 
8*2.  W> 
U'2.071 


£ 
1,005,202 


6,623,431 


403,52(1 
I,23S,462 
IS.3.18) 
7.ft74 
132,772 
152,042 


S.38<;,&S3 
I  .f)70,46fi 
3,700.124 

i7.sn 

21.),  074 
294,113 


i».l©(i,783      2.ll7.n67 


10 
310 

2fi,i78 

31.735 
128,274 

103 

84 

2,046 

36fi 

31.4.'» 


250,304 


1S0,B19 

4;>o 


M1.840 

8.WI8 

117.871 

039.47S 

10.39S 


1.006.008 


107.076 
807 


228.2»rt 
»»2,007 


701 

111 

72;  673 

180 

223,315 

125,00U 

10 

116 

25 

728 

32 

i:iU 

K.'H) 


11.284,740 


10 

1,014 

4,080 

93,0.M 

ISO 

255.050 

253,280 

10 

25,816 

128 

813 

2.078 

524 

32,269 


423,697         674,201 


3,838 


490 
230 


6 
&.088 
12.273 


1.011,846 


107,5«fi 
l,i<37 

*B 

233,924 
404,280 
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Kiiwrtt  by  m 


Comitriea  uid  Porti. 


FoBEiQN  States — conid. 

Guam  

Italy 

Japan  

Java 

KaiMr  Wilhelm's  Land.. 

Macao 

Mexico 

NetherlandB   

New  Caledonia  

Norway   ....„ 

Peru 

Philippine  laUnda 

Pondicherry   

Sandwich  Islands 

Siam 

Soulh  Sea  Islands 

Spain   

Sumatra 

Sweden    

Turkey 

United  States 


Total,  Foreign  States.. 
General  Total.. 


ToUl  ItnporU 
therdroni. 


23,961 

22,040 

122,152 

429 

1,130 

190 

83,920 
20,891 

"  "mu 

313 

"40^214 


9,852 

2,981 

859.102 


2,341.951 


22,615,004 


Exports  thenta 


Domestic 
Produtseor 

Uuiufacture. 


£ 

2,482 
24,290 

6,467 
20,861 


3,144 
18.661 
42,229 

"  131348 
16,385 

667 

16,313 

6,232 

730 


274,298 


2,197.409 


17,232,725 


Other 
Produce  or 

Manufacture. 


208 

689 

10^648 

1,086 


188 
151,160 


25 

140 

2,959 

so^idi 

22 
29 


1,026,077 


1,266,156 


4,813,212 


Total. 


£ 

2,482 
24,^» 

7,166 
31,509 

1,036 

*    'il44 

18,849 

193,389 


13,348 
16,410 

140 
18,127 

667 

66,714 

6,254 

759 


1.300,375 


3,463,565 


22,046,937 


The  following  table  shows  the  import  and  export  busiaess  done 
at  the  diflferent  ports  of  the  Colony  : — 

Imports  and  Exports  by  Sea  at  each  Port  of  the  Colony,  1890. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Port. 

New  South 

Wftlea 

Produce. 

British  uid 
Foreiini 
Produce. 

Tout 

Total  Trsde. 

£ 
1,206 

303 
17,994 

93,550 

17,792.986 
1,624 

£ 

1,674 

1.739 

23,182 

19,000 

1.336 

1,763,758 

7,556.308 

237 

25,722 

£ 

4,621 

4,621,746 

240 

£ 

1,674 

1.739 

23,182 

19,000 

1,335 

1,768.379 

12,178,053 

477 

25,722 

£ 
2,880 

Bateman's  Bay... 

1,739 
23,485 

36,994: 

Newcastle 

1,335 

1,861,929 
29,971,039 

Tweed  River 

2.101 
25.722 

Total        ,  f 

17.907,663 

9,392,965 

4,626,606  14.019.561 

31,927,224 

The  amoimt  of  ovcnrland  trade  at  the  different  border  stations  Overknd  Timd#. 
18  Hhoim  below  J  a  peculiar  feature  connect^l   wiOi  the  figures  is 
ttie  circumstance   that  the  value  of  domestic  produce  expoKed 
overland  is  greater  than  that  from  the  port  of  Sydney,  and  equal 
to  nearly  46  |»er  cent,  of  the  trjtiil  of  the  Colony: — 

Imports  and  Exports  Overiand  at  each  Station  o£  the  Ck>lony,  1890. 


SCaaudf  Stalioa. 


Imporbi, 


Expoctl. 


NttwSaveb 

WolM 

Prodnu. 


BrltUiMKl 
Foreiirn 
Prodnod. 


Total. 


Tutol  Trade 


Albury  

BwrinKiin    . 
ilia  . 

ke  .  ... 

'wa 

'•uaUrn 

ItXDg  .... 

uuna 

MulwaU  .... 
•Sikerton  . 
Swaii  Hill  . 
Tf«cumwal  . 
U  .lUaoguTa 

^v»J^tworth . 

XVilouuua  . 
+Wmyam»  . 

Total     . 


468.979 

1,116,142 

662,329 


74.727 
8,131 

13,251 
315.875 

26.120 
123.318 

22.404 

25,302 
256,981 
337,021 

i.aaiefi 


«,707,341 


1.389,721 

67,054 

74.440 

18 

&M.364 

50.587 

30,523 

925,681 

20,806 

213.002 

087,245 

84,059 

124,092 

634,503 


43,854 

22,343 

2IG 

15,213 

8,296 

5,316 

146 

0,821 


38,345 


2,726,985 


456 

10,710 

3,648 

252 
30,585 


I,4S3,575 

8S,897 

74.636 

15.231 

512,600 

55.903 

36,069 

932,502 

20,806 

251,937 

867r»i5 

84,514 

134,808 

638,151 

252 

2,757,570 


7,839,770    186.006  8,020,376 


1.902,554 

1.206.039 

756,96.1 

15,231 

087.3S7 

64,034 

49,92it 

1,248,377 

46,926 

375.255 

1,000,M9 

109.906 

391,789 

875,172 

252 

4.094.241 


12,733,717 


*  Pram  lit  Jnt) .  ]t«0.  to  Sltt  I>K«r»ber,  laUO. 
I  Inriudw  ThaclorlDKft  Mtumt  u|>  to  30th  .tunc,  IBM,  kftcr  which  dUe  that  itaUon  wm 

ftbolUbod. 


lifPORrs. 

Ihiring  7B90  the  gross  value  of  goods  imported  into  the  Colony  inorcMoinnli 
^«inouDt«d  to  £23,015,004,  or  at  the  rate  of  £20  10s.  Gd.  (icr  head ;  °*  """"'^ 
f  imports  for  home  consumption  wore  valued  at  £17,801,792,  or 
X16  3s.  3<L  per  head  of  the  mean  population  during  the  year, 
Ljtkot  shoving  a  decrease  on  the  previous  year  of  18s.  .3d.  per  head 
r  groas  imports,  and  an  increase  of  ts.  (id.  [>er  hea>l  of  net  imports. 
As  thfl  imports,  generally  speaking,  represent  the  money  return  or 
v&lue  in  kind  of  the  exj^iorta  of  the  previous  season,  the  increase 
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ia  due  to  an  advance  in  the  value  of  the  exports  of  1888.  Tlie 
value  of  the  imports,  distinguishing  the  amount  required  for 
home  couBumption,  ia  given  in  the  annexed  table  for  the  twenty 
years  1871-1890:— 

Value  of  Imports  per  Inhabitant. 


Importa  for 

Total  imports 

Importa  for 

Totm)  Imports 

consumption. 

consumption. 

£    8.    d. 

£    a.   d. 

£     8.    d. 

£    8.   d. 

1871 

17  10    6 

21  10    a 

1881 

17     6     0 

22  19    8 

1872 

13  12     2 

18    3    6 

1882 

21     5     3 

26  17    8 

1873 

15  12  10 

20    2    7 

1883 

20    5  11 

25  13    7 

1874 

17  15    9 

21  12    8 

1884 

21     2    3 

26    4    6 

1875 

19  14  10 

23    0  11 

1885 

20  10  10 

25  12    0 

187ti 

19    0  11 

22  16    9 

1886 

17  14    4 

21  19    8 

1877 

19  15    5 

23  12    4 

1887 

14  16    4 

19    I     7 

1878 

19  10  11 

22  19     3 

1888 

15     6     2 

20    9  11 

1879 

17    3     1 

21     0    0 

1889 

15  18    8 

21     8    9 

1880 

14    9    4 

19  10    7 

1890 

16    3    2 

20  10    6 

CbwtfloktlOD  of 
Import*. 


For  the  purpose  of  more  readily  understanding  the  nature  of  the 
imports  they  have  been  classified  under  certain  leading  heads,  and 
during  1890  the  value  of  each  class  of  imports  was  : — 


Nkture  o(  Principal  Import!. 


Food  and  beverages,  including  breadstafis   ... 

Wines,  fermented  and  spirituous  liquors 

Livestock 

Animal  and  vegetable  products,  including  wool 

Clothing  and  textile  fabrics.... 

Minerals  and  metals,  raw  or  partly  worked  up... 

Coal  and  coke 

Specie  and  precious  metals  

Articles  of  education,  art,  amusement   

Munnfactured  articles  not  elsewhere  included... 
Articles,  unclassified  by  Customs 


£ 
3,494,154 
1,143,754 
2,354,310 
1,971,575 
4,437.789 
1,822.077 
256,601 
2,672,702 
1,100,499 
3,276,273 
85,270 


Total  value  £,    22,616,004 


£ 

2,976,090 

974.709 

2.288.373 

1.511,197 

4.029,164 

1.423,047 

256,601 

503,.<»76 

912,095 

2,905.312 

21,768 


17,801,792 


Dtuing  1890,  therefore,  tho  Colony  iuiported  food  and  ilrink  to  luioof  imports] 
Talue  o£  X3,950,859,  or  at  the  rate  of  X3  11a.  8(1.  for  each  ^'^*^- 
abaUtant,  and  manufaotored  goods  to  tho  atnouut  of  £7,S4G,57\, 
•  at  the  rate  of  £7  2&  5d.  per  head,  both  togetb(»r  represeuting 
XIO  l-U.  Id.  per  head,  oat  of  a  total  of  £16  3a.  2d.  Tho  three 
principal  iietus  of  the  iMdance  are  live  Htock,  animal,  and  vegetable 
producta,  ami  inineraln  and  inetala,  raw  or  partly  worked  np.  Of 
tho  animal  and  regetable  products,  aa  also  of  the  precious  metals, 
a  large  portion  is  worked  up  In  the  Colony  for  ibiown  consumption, 
liat  tfaft  gnxter  portion  of  the  gold  ini|)orted  is  tii>iated  at  the  Mint, 
aad  re-exported  in  the  tthajie  of  coin.  The  value  per  head  of  some 
of  tltv  principal  artlcl^a  imported  lb  giren  below: — 


Value  per  bead  of  principal  articles  imported  for  home  ooDsumption 

„I  886-90. 


AttldM. 

18801 

usr. 

188B. 

IfiML 

18». 

t.    A. 
26    f 

8  0 

10  * 
&2  11 
12     1 

9  4 

n   1 

16    8 

12  11 

5     8 

7  10 
9    0 

11  10 
fi    8 

8  11 

a.    d. 

18    7 
e    8 

9    0 

37     i 

9    9 

6     0 

6    4 

11     8 

22     2 

&  10 

6  2 
8    0 

7  6 
7    1 
7     2 

c 
21 

6 

ft 
4« 

9 

« 
19 
13 
5 
7 
ft 
8 
7 
9 

4 

9 
4 
9 
6 
1 
4 
1 
7 

a 

0 

11 

2 
3 

7 

a 

20 

7 

9 

37 

11 

IS 

7 

H 

24 

7 

« 

8 

18 

7 

d. 

1 
6 
S 
8 
Q 
3 
7 
3 
8 
1 
10 
8 
0 
7 
7 

■.   d. 
19     I 

Sool*  and  Shoe*    

A    8 

8    ft 

37     I 

9  11 

G     4 

lfMl|*l»r«       n„.„.,.,„....„ 

10    2 
16     3 
41     0 

7     9 

6  2 

7  4 
12     *i 

Sii»«.» « _.«.« 

'VIbIwp 

«    7 
7    1 

Tho  import  of  dra^iery  staudH  first  in  tho  list  of  valuee,  and  if  Dnpon  ud 


vcariog  nppar«l  be  added  to  it  the  value  of  these  goods  would  **'''^' 
l»JllM*iif  a  sum  of  £2  \Cm.  2d.  per  head  during  1890,  the  greatest 
WBomt  for  any  one  year  having  been  in  1B82,  when  tho  value 
imported  reached  almost  £5  for  every  inhahitout    The  value  per 
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bead  of  iruu  aud  Bt«el«  machinery  and  hardware  combined,  was 
XI  148.  2d.;  wine  and  liquors,  lfi&  3d.;  flour,  68.  lid.;  grain  and 
pulse,  6s.  Id.;  boots  and  shoes,  8s.  8d. :  sugar,  128.  6d.  ;  tea,  Gs.  7d. 
None  of  the  other  values  reach  auch  largo  liguresius  those  mentioned 
above  except  those  for  live  stock  aiut  timber,  the  fonoer  of 
which  was  exceptionally  largi*  during  1 890,  though  many  other 
articles  form  indiWdually  very  important  imports.  Two  things  are 
plain  from  a  contfideration  of  this  table — the  great  purcliosLDg  power 
of  the  peoplp,  and  the  very  large  scope  that  exists  for  the  production 
proved  by  luvc  of  goo<ls  which  are  now  imported,  and  for  the  extension  of  mimufac- 
tures  within  the  Colony.  This  will,  perhttjis,  be  seen  more  clearly  from 
an  inspection  of  the  gross  values  of  some  of  tlie  prindiMLl  articles 
imported  during  the  year  1890,  as  given  in  the  following  table  ; — 


Bctipttat 
iiuDTibctum 


Values  of  the  Principal  Imported  Articles. 

Apparel,  wearing. £1,027,382 

Amu  and  ammunition. ..  130,573 

Bmt 365,771 

Boots  and  ghoea 05*2,235 

Batt«r .?'2,381 

Candlw 77,249 

ClniTand  bay 144.099 

Cement    102,222 

Cntlery  and  grindery 93,A.'i3 

Drmpory  2,190,063 

DnigB  and  apothecariei* 

ware 217.822 

Fancy  goods  and  toys. ...  124,408 

Fish,  preserved 123,795 

Flonr 534,595 

Fniit,  bottled,  driod,  nnd 

gncn  338,223 

Furniture  andupholstcry  163,204 

Gl&aa  aad  gUuisware 112,4ti4 

Groin  anil  pulse 372.050 

Hartlware 621,350 

Iron  and  iron  mannfao- 

tures  aud  moohiuery...  1.656,190 

Jams  and  joUioe 79,507 


.JcwoUory £58,834 

I.catli«r    91,001 

Malt 113,470 

Matches    44.355 

Milk,  condensed 62,393 

Musical  inRtmments 111,671 

Faints,    papcrhanging, 

lampware ^ 104,044 

Pftpor.  books,  Btationery, 

etc 530,804 

Pickles,  sauces,  and  oiU 

mou'HBtbres S6.1S8 

Potatoes  aud  voguUblca...  23S.530 

Saddlery  mmI  hameu  and 
saddleni'  ware... 

Silver  plate  and  ware  ....  106.526 

Spirits 84.241 

Sagar 467,902 

Tea    779.419 

Timber 401.218 

Tohaoco  anddgars 220,595 

AVatohofl  and  ctocka  S5,29S 

Wine »8,«56 


TALUE  OF  IMPORTS, 


The  value  of  the  importe  into  New  South  Wales  for  the  past  JllJ^j^o"''*^ 
tea  years  U  shown  in  the  foUoiKiDg  table  i — 

Value  of  Iinportu  into  New  Sou  th  Wales  from  Great  Britain,  British 
Colonies  and  Possessions,  and  Foreign  Statoa^  1880-89. 


Y«M-. 

OfMt  BriuiB. 

AustnluUn 

Oth«i-BrttUh 
Pwwwloni. 

Foretipi  SUtea, 

ToUl. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1881 

8,S6«,83S 

B.'itJO.OIG 

580,677 

1.780.381 

17,587.012 

!8SS 

It. 190*917 

7,289,823 

821,42S 

2.300,734 

21,467,899 

1893 

10.634,061 

8.004,390 

704.581 

2;  139,789 

21.522,841 

1884 

U,42a,M7 

8,507,199 

l,O]2,00S 

2,218,662 

23,160,916 

laas 

n,«65.5fl7 

8.505,429 

818,089 

2,437,746 

23,737,461 

1886 

10,440,980 

8,082,198 

624.893 

2.160,066 

21,313,127 

isn 

7.Mfil30S 

0,016.575 

&«9,805 

1.006.360 

19,171.317 

1888 

9,212,981 

9,085,56-! 

7.'MJ,224 

2,194,r)0.'> 

21,229,277 

I8S9 

8,736,478 

10.647.312 

814,718 

2,664,549 

22.803,057 

1880 

8,018,007 

10,081,7^1 

663,325 

2,341.951 

22,615.004 

XXPORTS. 

Th«>  export  trade  of  New  South  Wales,  like  the  import,  is  larcor  N'owsonth 
than  thnt  of  any  other  Australian  colony,  both  in  regard  to  tho  iitrt«r  than  other 

ouUiiiiv*. 

total  Taluc  4nd  the  value  perlieadof  population.  Conipan^l  with 
tho  imports  generally,  tlie  exporte,  for  tho  reasons  whit-li  will 
berettfier  appear,  usually  fall  considerably  short — in  1890  by 
£569,0C7  ;  but  compared  with  those  of  other  colonies,  the  extent 
of  the  New  South  Wales  exports  of  home  produce  is  very  satitf- 
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factory.     For  the  year  1 890  the  export  trade  of  domestic  produce  J 

of  the  Australasian  Colonies  was  : — 

£ 

New  Smith  WalM 17,232,72fi 

Victors  10,291,821 

QiieeiialftBd 8.412,244 

.Sou tb  Australia 4.410,062 

Weatem  Aostralia 659,061 

TuauLuiA „ 1.430.806 

NevZealaud 9,428,701 


trndeof  _ 
oohttilM. 


M-mtport 
'  cowu 


Pnpondcmics 
o(  aooMRlc 
i        prodncU  lu 
czpona. 


Tliere  is  a  defect  in  the  figures,  as  far,  at  least,  as  two  of  theee  I 
oolonica  ara  concerned.  Victoria  and  South  Australia  have  eacli 
ft  large  re-export  trade,  especially  in  raw  produce,  and  it  frequently 
happens  tlmt  credit  la  tjikeu  for  ihe  produce  of  olher  colonies  io 
the  returns  showing  the  export  of  home  produce.  New  South 
Walea  was  formerly  over-credited  with  the  gold  receiTed  from 
Queensland  for  coinage,  and  ia  Btill,  to  some  extent,  with  regard 
to  tin  and  copper  from  QuecDslaad  and  South  Australia,  To 
what  extent  the  Customs  value  of  home  produce  is  overstated  ia 
Victoria  and  South  Australia  is  unknown,  but  much  of  the  Kev 
South  Wales  pi-oduce  passing  through  Victoria  for  shipment  to 
England  is  exported  as  Victorian  produce,  especially  the  wool,  of 
which  large  quantities  shipped  from  Victoria  as  home  produce  !» j 
really  tho  production  of  New  South  Wales.  How  far  this  system 
obtains  in  other  directions  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

Dividing  the  exports  of  New  South  Wales  into  two  classes — 
those  which  arc  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  tlie  Colony,  and 
those  imported  from  other  countries, — the  preponderance  of  home 
produce  exported  is  very  marked.  Tlie  iigures  for  the  ten  year* 
that  closed  with  1800,  which  are  given  herewith*  show  a  large 
increase  in  home  pnxluee  exportetl,  reaching  j£ir),751,S18  in  1883, 
falling,  however,  in  the  subsequent  years,  until  in  1886 
amount  reached  only  xn,583,220.  Tho  figuree  for  1887  show  «^ 
gain  of  j&2,6fi7,133,  while  thoee  of  1889  and  1S90  are  the  highest*! 


on  nsoord,  vit,  £17,423,311  and  Xl7»232,T25  rea|>ectivDiy.  Tbo 
dedine  between  1883  and  1866  is  to  &  great  extent  due  to  tho 
full  in  tbe  prioo  of  wool,  and  to  the  losses  sustained  by  reason 
of  tbe  dry  seiMon  of  1885-6.  Tbo  exports  of  produce  other  than 
that  of  the  Colony  liave  also  shown  a  declinn  since  1883,  a  dr- 
cnmstAnce  to  a  large  extent  to  be  ascribed  to  the  same  causes, 
tbe  decline  being  very  noticeable  in  the  value  of  wool  and  tin 
re-exported: — 


Doniestic  and  Foreign  Produce  Exported. 

1<«r. 

Oth«F  |iroilii(<e 
cucported. 

Total  incportt. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

tMl 

n.9*%2;7 

4,352,528 

16.3(17,806 

1982 

laiSD.Ddl 

4,487,404 

17.677.356 

laas 

15,7S].S18 

4,fiI0.4Sa 

20.2e2,e73 

lS8i 

H003.227 

4,614,063 

18,577.290 

lSS.i 

I3,050,1»0 

4,G00,S27 

16,750,107 

188C 

II.583.2;!II 

4, 134, 70S 

15,717.937 

18)7 

14,S-10,.H6-2 

4,281,438 

1S,.'>2I,750 

1688 

lft..'J-l4,S". 

6,375,255 

20,020,130 

1680 

17,42^,311 

6.871,023 

23.2W,934 

1000 

1 

17.232.725 

4.813.212 

22,045,937 

This  table  shows  that  tho  value  of  New  South  Wales  produce  v«iu«of  export 
^  .1.        ,  A   ,  .  1-1    t™*"  *l«*ltn«l» 

fA!  '  "fi  1(W*9  exceeurd  that  of  any  of  thejireviouB  years,  wlule  pcrtMsL 

III  jO  was  Aouiewhnt  U«s,  yet  the  value  j»er  head  is  less,  as  

will  be  Hen.  by  the  following  figures,  than  moitt  of  t^ie  years  since 

1871.     A  oonaidiTable  mi[iruvetuHiit  is  visible  over  the  fiRurea  of 

tlw  foor  prcrviooa  years,  wbidi  ore,  however,  much  beJow  tboM 
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of  the  perhaps  abnormal  year  1883.    In  that  ycartlie  exports  of  ^ 
domestic  produce  amounted  to  X18  los.  lOd.  per  head,  decreasing  j 
in  li*S6  to  £11  19s.,  or  36  per  cent      Tlie  fibres  for  1889  show 
a  marked  improvpmniit,  being  £16  6a.  9J.,  or  £2  Vs.  Id.  leas  than 
those  of  1883.    Greater  part  of  the  decrease  may  \m  attributed  to 
the  fall  in  wool,  coal,  and  copper.     The  value  of  exports  per  hentl  j 
for  each  year  mnco  1871  was  aa  follows  : — 

Value  of  Exports  of  New  South  Wales  per  head. 


prodiKQ 
exported. 


Other  ]iiN>lii/-e 
oxportod. 


YeoT. 


exported.  "^ 


£ 

8. 

d. 

13  12 

7 

16  10 

4 

I 

IS  15  10 

15 

18 

6 

13 

0 

1 

11 

10 

0 

14 

3 

5 

14 

10 

4 

IB 

6 

9 

lA 

12 

0 

£  ».  d. 

fi  13  0 

fi  12  4 

fl  7  8 

5  2  3 

5  !  2 

4  r.  .1 

4  ri 

5  3  9 
5  10  1 
4  7  4 


The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  thn  Colony  is  greatly  aQoct«>d 
by  the  prices  obtained  for  certain  leading  lines  of  raw  produce,  of 
which  wool  and  coal  ore  Uie  most  iii]|X>rtant.     In  the  following  H 
tabic  the  price-level  of  exports  is  given  for  twenty  year«,  beginning      ' 
with  1871.     In  order  to  ascertain  the  price-level,  all  the  principal 
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Articles  of  domestic  produce  exported  have  been  taken,  and  the  Prioo-tcvcL 
prices  of  I8T1  and  1S90  have  been  applied  to  the  qaantities  of 
of  the  other  years,  and  the  result  compared  with  the 
sctu&l  total  of  such  year.  The  value  of  the  atticles  included 
in  this  tabic  amounted  in  1890  from  00  to  9^  per  cent,  of  Uio 
total  exports,  excluding  coin.  It  is  considered  that  this  system 
enables  a  truer  estimate  of  the  relative  prices  to  be  obtained  tliaii 
that  of  Relecting  the  priocsi  of  certain  articles  wltliout  giWng  duo 
weight  to  the  quantities  of  such  articles  exported  : — 


I-rioM-lvrd. 

Vev. 

Mov-limL 

irmt. 

1,000.                 1,000. 

1,000. 

IBBOnrloH  ^ 

1.000. 

1871 

1,000 

1,433 

IS81 

834 

1,195 

1873 

910 

i,:)05 

1882 

854 

1,224 

1873 

065 

i,3ai 

18SS 

800 

1,233 

1874 

9(i7 

1,38ft 

ISM 

852 

1,222 

I87A 

954 

1,367 

lSJ:i5 

740 

1,074 

1S7S 

003 

1,295 

1886 

719 

1,030 

1877 

828 

I,1S6 

1887 

736 

1,0&.5 

1878 

82S 

1,182 

1888 

710 

1.018 

1870 

8S6 

1,227 

1880 

714 

1,025 

18t» 

840 

1,203 

ISOO 

6B8 

1,000 

The  years  comprised  in  the  foregoing  table  divide  themselves 
into  thrne  periods — from  1871  to  187G,  tlicaven*ge  level  of  prices, 
if  IHUO  prices  be  token  as  1,000,  was  1,301  ;  iu  1^77  prices  fell, 
mod  for  the  next  ^  years  averaged  about  1,200  ;  in  1883  prices 
a^n  experienced  a  heavy  fall,  and  have  since  remained  at  a  low 
level — the  Ggures  for  the  past  year  being  actually  the  lowest 
iooetied  during  at  least  twenty  years. 

Wool  and  coal  have  contributed  to  much  of  the  wealth  of  the  Pri(«io«  Wooi 

■lid  Cual. 
wUmj,  and  the  fiuctuatioii  in  their  prices  has  had  a  very  marked 

«ffect  on  the  condition  of  trade ;  the  price-level  of  these  commodi- 

tiea  has  been  coui]>uted  fur  the  period   which  is  covered  by  thu 
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lioporta. 


general  tablo  just  giveu.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  fluctoatioiui  in 
the  Talao  of  both  vool  oud  coal  have  been  more  niarkt^  than 
those  in  the  value  of  the  geueiut  exjiorta,  but  the  Kanie  tendency 
to  fall  IB  clearly  enough  diacemable. 

Value  of  Exporta  of  Wool  and  Coal.  1 


Wool. 

CoftL 

AetOK]  viluii.'     ■**  **** 

P]1o»4«*«L 

AllSOO 

|>rlc«ik 

Prioe-tanl. 

Tmt. 

1880  IMm 

AuUuU  rmliui. 

IftioPHoe 

' 

-looa 

-IOOOl 

1871     4,748,160 

2,fl02.323 

1,636 

256,000 

SOC.STG 

83S 

187:!     3,a4-2.iK)0 

2,382,102 

1,403 

307,861 

3«2..'>.'V4 

849 

IS73     4,248,209 

2,9io..ior> 

l,4fi5 

fi2fi,089 

4(8.S90 

1.256 

1874  '5,0lfJ.I2r> 

3,497.845 

I.4.T2 

«;i2,247 

473.i«) 

1.337 

)S7.'i  i.\fi.ii,ifi:i 

4.0IM.ii2l 

1. 40*1 

li7l,4S3 

.'i02,29j» 

1.337 

1876  'n.oGo.l73 

4.123.2114 

I.35U 

G2.V2II 

470.7lV> 

1.32S 

lfl77    r.,2ai,f)02 

4,0fi>t,2.'i2 

l.'Jtid 

()4S.it77 

49ti.lS3 

1,808 

1878     n.723,.-1l(i 

■l.(W9,*ir).S 

1 .220 

70S,  400 

{i4.'>.:t24 

1,290 

)87il  ,f),4f>l.lil8 

4,9**.  232 

L.-iOl 

094.707 

.i40.78» 

1.2ft5 

]8<*0 

N.  040, 02.5 

6.I04.48G 

1.317 

4i"»,299 

408,202 

1,042 

i^l 

7.140,767 

5.448.209 

1,312 

417,530 

859,762 

746 

18S2 

7,4:13,001 

5.747.':S9 

l.2!t.T 

647.033 

683,663 

947 

18S.1 

i>,rii>8.7(Ji 

7,303.()f>3 

1,314 

829,662 

VI9,5I3 

1.012 

18S4 

S.ttM.lOO 

r.,79.i.)).'.7 

1.31S 

031,045 

916.133 

l.OIA 

1885 

7,24fi,C42 

))..'i:{o,l9o 

1,11(1 

9<l(l.hU1 

951,675 

1.016 

IttSH 

7,)rW,51HS 

(i, 825, 4(17 

i,o:«) 

»47.0'»2 

940.572 

1,007 

1887 

8,!HI,I55 

8.414,044 

I,(l.'i9 

1>«U..'>39 

970. 144 

090 

1888 

it.  089, 770 

8,M9.426 

1,015 

1,064,472 

1,042,443 

1,021 

1889 

]  0,020.636 

9.9.^&.124 

1,009 

1,279,271 

1,293,767 

9S9 

1890 

S.  901,390 

8.aOL,306 

1.000 

987.173 

087.173 

1.000 

It  16  inipoHsible  to  establish  any  general  price-level  for  itnports^l 
but  taking  (Jie  export  priccfi  of  Great  Britain  an  indicating  the! 
price-level  of  imports  ioto  AuBtnUia,  it  would  appear  that  priori 
to  1879  the  \iilue8  of  the  imports  were  blotter  austamed   than! 
the  exports;  but  since  the  date  mentioned   the  price-level  of 
importj;  has  fallen  prnportionately  more  than  the  exporta,  so  that 
local  pnxluce   had,   during  thoKe  years,   an  advantage  in   the 
exchange  for  Britiflh  gooda  ;  compared  witli  the  export  prices,  the 
advantage  of  exchange  was  greatest  on  the  side  of  the  imports  in 
1872,   IS73,   1H74,  and  ,1877,    and   greatest    in    favour   of    the 
exports  iu  1SS3,  18Si,  and  16S7. 


WOOL  EXPORTED. 
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The  chief  articles  of  export  are  wool,  coal,  live-stock,  tin,  silver,  aiMtrtidei^ 
alrer-leod  ore,  copper,  skins,  and  tallow.  Other  articles  have  ""^ 
also  been  oxport«i  to  wnwderable  value  in  times  pA«t,  but  their 
importance  haa  disappeared,  or  is  lost  in  comparison  w^ith  Ihat  of 
the  products  jnst  named.  Amongst  such  may  be  iiienttoned  grain, 
leather,  preserved  meats,  and  sugar,  Pn.iserved  meats  are  atill 
exported  in  fiurly  large  quantities,  but  in  no  instance  is  the  export 
per  head  so  targe  as  formerly,  while  in  the  ease  of  sugar  it  has 
wholly  oeaaed. 


WOOL. 

Wool  is  the  slaiile  export  of  the  Colony,  and  comprises  oon-  w<»i  uie  itapU 
aiderafaly  more  than  half  ilie  value  of  the  total  exports.  Tlie 
qvaotities  and  vuliies  of  the  wool  exported  during  each  year  alnce 
\^i*0  are  given  in  the  next  table,  and  from  the  figures  it  will  be 
ntadity  seen  how  greatly  the  Colony  ih-jiendji  for  its  proHperity  upon 
the  produce  of  its  docks.  The  weights  given  represent  the  actual 
cxpprt^  washed  and  greasy  wool  being  taken  together  : — 


r 

New  South  Wales  Wool  Exported. 

rmr. 

Wiljtbt. 

Villa*. 

Y«r. 

Wdffht. 

Vftluc. 

n.. 

£ 

lb. 

£ 

ino 

154,971,933 

8,010, 02& 

1S86 

173,085.640 

7.028,096 

ISSl 

130,001,300 

7.140,787 

1887 

216,450,342 

8,911,155 

L  ittt 

J  16.221,182 

7,433.091 

1888 

233,848,914 

9.089.770 

lian 

18S.1B1.710 

9,»6.7dl 

1889 

261,353,434 

10,620.036 

r  IBM 

173.086,303 

8,953,100 

1890 

236,322,828 

8,901,396 

ISftS 

168,131,659 

7.S4e.(M2 

Ke-«xportol 

KOOU 


Besides  tlie  wool  grown  in  the  Colony  there  lias  been  a  large 
re-export  of  other  wool,  chie6y  from  Queensland.  In  1885  the  er^ 
port  of  forei^  wool  amounted  to  slightly  more  than  10,000,000  1 
weight,  valued  at  X431, 605  J  since  then  the  quantity  has  fallen 
very  largely.  The  exports,  as  returned  by  the  Customs^] 
are  given  herewith ;  but  the  quantities  fall  sliort  of  th« 
actual  amount,  as  not  a  little  wool,  the  produce  of  other  places,^ 
was  exported  in  paat  years  as  New  South  Wales  wool,  on  the 
same  principle,  probably,  that  leads  to  the  shipment  from  Mel- 
bourne, as  the  producH  of  Victoria,  of  nearly  40,000,000  fit.  weightj 
of  wool  grown  in  New  South  Wales  : — 

Wool  Exported — not  the  produce  of  the  Colony. 


Tear. 

Wclglit. 

Vnluc. 

Year. 

Wdsht. 

VaIh*.     ' 

lb. 

£ 

s>. 

£ 

1880 

7.614,490 

431.605 

168(i 

4,684,971 

173.380 

1881 

7,582,181 

396.9U0 

1887 

7.844,867 

288,916 

1682 

7,130,102 

3SI,005 

1888 

7,407.309 

2Q8,73i> 

1883 

8.878,422 

340.613 

1880 

4,37^3,54.'^ 

164.434 

1884 

0,030.215 

537,483 

1800 

7,415,438 

241.276 

1885 

10.221,760 

42tl,399 

8or«rv  vcMWit 
hkv«  affseud 

wooltmlv. 


The  severe  seasons  experienced  durinj^  the  past  few  years  have-' 
very  materially  interfered  with  Lho  jirotluction,  and  consequently 
with  the  exportation,  of  wool  ;  but  the  it^plendid  season  of  18d6-1!fl 
was  attended  with  a  coasiderable  increasu  In  this  staple  uxport, 
and    this   improvement   lias   been   continued.     A  fa)ling  ort'   in 
tlie  quantity  exported  during  1890  is  exhibited  in  the  tabic  on  the     < 
[>recoding  page,  but  this  in  due  nut  to  the  non -production  of  the  Ji 
woo],  but  to  the  inability  nf  the  growers  to  get  their  produce  to  ■ 
market  during  the  strike  to  which  reference  has  alr*!ftdy  Ifcon  made. 
Tliere   was  formerly  a  disposition  to  export  waslied  wool:   the 
tendency  is  now,  however,  towards  the  export  of  wool  in  grease, 
except  where  thu  conditions  as  to  carriage,  tt:c.,  are  exceptional 
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The  other  animal  products — tallow,  aking,  leather,  and  such-like  *^*"f  «p«*^ 
^form  together  an  export  of  oonsidrrable  value,  though,  owing  to 
tliL«  large  local  demand,  it  Is  not  probable  that  there  will  be  any 
material  increase  in  the  (|uantity  of  these  articleg  exported. 

Coal,  also,  forms  one  of  tlie  staple  f-xporta  nf  Xew  Sonth  Wales,  OwL 
having  been  exported  to  the  value  of  £987,170  in  1890.  The 
development  of  the  coal  trade  of  the  Colony  baa  been  traced  in,  the 
chapter  on  Mines  and  Minerals,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
prodact  has  been  subject  to  Icm  fluctuation  than  any  other  item  of 
export. 

The  export  of  silver  and  silver-lead  ore  has  become  important  sitter. 
since  188-1,  the  ttgures  for  the  past  year  amounting  to  £2,762,554. 
The  export  of  locally  prwluced  copper  and  tin  revived  somewhat 
dttring  1888»  but  foil  ofl*  very  considerably  since.  Copper  was 
oxported  to  the  value  of  X173,3U,  and  tin  to  the  extent  of 
^29,8^41.  Thesis  6gures  are  from  tlie  returns  of  the  CustomH 
Dopartnient,  but  the  amounts  are  swollen  by  imports  of  ore  from 
other  AuJitralftsi&n  Colonies,  particularly  from  Queensland  and 
Sontli  Australia,  sent  to  be  refined  in  this  Colony.  The  actual 
lo(«l  pro<Iuction  of  copptr  and  tin  during  1H90  nmy  be  SRt  down 
as  £(J4,I07  and  £179,057  respectively.  The  tmde  in  these 
metahi  is  still  very  much  below  that  of  1864  and  previous 
ycnrK. 

Gold  Bullion  and  specie  form  one  of  the  moat  important  exports  *""'*«  ""i 
of  the  Colony.     The  export  during  each  year  since  1871  was — 


1871 -....  2.32<t.-f2« 

1872 2,39-1,037 

1873 2,fl36,4<i7 

1874 l.9fi3,M2 

IftT.J 2.I0G.071 

1876 1.60I.7T2 

1877 ..  l,S9ir>.030 

1K7N  l.S10,tt70 

187tt  806.687 

IdSO. &63,0I2 

M 


1881 1.M7.S4a 

1882 1.733.024 

IBS3 1.703,]IU 

1884 9*:,!i\3 

1885 lHtIl.478 

1688 I,619,27« 

1887 I,.'il8,m7 

1888 2,122,337 

1888 3,211.747 

1890 2,281»,022 
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Taken  by  itself,  the  forgoing  statement  might  seem  to  favoar 
the  opinion  scnaetimes  hasfurded  that  the  Colony  is  being  denuded 
oi  its  gold.  Soch  is  not  the  case.  The  gold  shipped  is  chiefly 
the  produce  of  other  colonies,  sent  to  Sydney  to  be  minted ;  for 
out  of  the  large  sum  exported  during  1890oDly  about  £137,169  was 
New  South  Wales  produce.  In  another  part  of  this  Tolume  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  the  amount  of  coin  in  the  Colony  is  yearly 
increased,  so  that  the  circulation  in  1 890  was  fully  twice  that  of 
1878. 

smu'^d^  ^^      Divided  into  the  classes  adopted  for  the  imports,  the  exports 
of  home  produce  in  1890  appear  as  follows  : — 

£ 

Food  and  beverages,  incladiog  breadstn£b ,..  465,099 

Wine,  fermented  and  spiritaonB  liquor  22,344 

Live  stock i 2,165,649 

Animal  and  vegetable  producta,  including  wool   ...  9,872,194 

Clothing  and  textile  fabrics 11,271 

Minerals  and  metals,  raw  or  partly  worked  np,  not 

including  coal,  coin,  and  bullion 645,800 

Coal  and  coke   1,005,659 

Specie  and  precious  metals,  including  silver  ore 2,901,545 

Articles  of  education,  art,  and  amusement 61,106 

Manufactured  articles  not  included  elsewhere  69,099 

Unclassified  22,959 

Total  17,232,725 


Haw  uutteriaia        ijy  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  exports  consists  of  raw  mate- 

Iftrgnt  export  •'  or  r 

rials.     As  an  export  manufacturing  country  New  South  Wales 

has  not  yet  achieved  any  position ;  and,  though  its  manufactures 

are  not  without  their  importance,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  its  own 

markets  furnish  so  wide  a  scope  for  manufacturing  industry  as  to 
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make  it  improbable  that  there  will  be  any  great  development  of 

export    trade  in   home  manufactnres  in  the  immediate  fature. 

d 

So  many  channels  have  been  presented  for  the  successful  employ- 

■ 

meat  of  cftpiul  that  little  attention  has  been  b('9towe<l  iipon  the 

■ 

potaibOity  of  New  South  Walen  supplying  other  countries  with  its 

■ 

own  manu&ctures ;  but  oa  these  outlets  of  capital  are  closed,  the 

■ 

vmst  pooaibilities  of  the  country  in  other  direcUoas  will  doubdess 

^ 

^hJw  rooogoiaed.     The  following  table  baa  been  prepared  with  the  Chu-r  niticiiM      ^M 
^^0fcfev  of  shovring  the  relative  irn|X}rtance,  and  the  vuluo  per  head                       ^M 

1       of  popuIntioDf  of   each  of   the  principal  articles  exported.     The 

^M 

^^krepoudorance  of  raw  material,  and  raw  material  advanced  one 

^^1 

^^hlage  towards  the  finished  nianufactore,  will  be  apparent  :— 

^M 

1       Value  per  Head  of  Principal  Articles  Exported,   declared  to  be 

^M 

1                           the  Produce  of  New  South  Wales,  1886-90. 

1 

^^P                      ArticlflB. 

ttA 

uer. 

uaa. 

laes. 

laue. 

s.    d. 
0    6 

10    4 

3    5 

0    fi 

2    3 

a.    d. 

0    8 

18    0 
3    5 
0    5 
2  11 

B.    d. 
0    8 

SO    0 

&    2 
0  10 
2    S 

B.      d. 

0  3 
23    2 

3  10 

1  4 

2  7 

a    d. 
0    2 

17    3 

3    0 

0  a 

2    9 

^^eCmpv 

^Knmr 

^Pnut 

^^aOnla  BBil  p«ls«    , «... 

1     1 

1    a 

1    6 

1    6 

0    8 

^^1 

^KttMm  ».«.... 

3    1 

1    0 

2    2 

2  10 

9    2 

^^H 

S3    0 

28  11 

35    2 

10  11 

37    7 

^^1 

1    7 

3  10 

2    5 

1  10 

3    0 

^^^1 

8    8 

11     3 

21    fi 

35    S 

02  10 

^^H 

«    2. 

fi    8 

S  10 

6  U 

4    6 

^H 

3    0 

4    0 

3    8 

8    7 

3    2 

^^H 

1    3 

9    8 

li3    8 

I     8 

10    3 

174    4 

2    3 

10  11 

170  10 

1  10 

7    6 

192    6 

1    7 

6    4 
156  11 

■ 
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COMMERCE  AND  SHIPPING. 


lIoitiD  proitucc 


The  Tulues  of  somo  of  tlio  principal  articles  of  home  produce 
exported,  during  1S90,  includiag  thoso  mentioned  above,  were  as 
follows : — 


Export  of  Domestic  Prodiicc. 
£ 


C 

ProTisione  (meat) KW.SSS 

Shalo  (kerosene)  I0.1,60S 

SUvcr  aiid  ore   2,70^,65+ 

skiim -^in.ea* 

Tallow    .....  ..  2tlfi,5»7 

Timber  **.06S 

Tin 3-:».84l 

WcKvl  8.»iU,a9e 


Tmlo  III  Uro 

ktoc-k. 


Im|(Of<  Mill 
«xpon  of  bone*. 


f  flhOt^ 


Itftumn  ol  tUtek 
mhlwuHiig. 


Tnd«iQllvt 
•toek. 


IVwts  and  ahoOB  

Coal     987,173 

Copper  I73,sn 

Flour 54,638 

Fruit I37,«0 

Gold   137,189 

Grain 37,874 

Leather 128,456 

Live  stock 2,155,649 

The  number  and  value  of  the  live  stock  export«l  have  varied 
cODsiderably  from  year   to  year,  being  affecteil   jn^atly  by  tha  j 
Beasona  experienced  both  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  colouiea. 

Tlie  export  of  horses  hns  increased  both  iu  iiumlH-r  and  value  ; ! 
and  the  8ame  may  bo  xaid  as  regards  the  importft,  tliou^h  it  tihould 
bo  borne  in  mtnd  tliat  the  figures  in  reiipcct  to  horsca  aro  to  some 
extent  misleading,  as  the  number  of  thoroughbred  racing  animald 
pa&sing  backwards  and  forwards  between  Sydney  and  Mellxmme, 
which  arc  entered  as  exports  and  imports,  givra  more  importancOj 
to  the  trade  tlion  its  magnitude  really  warrants. 

The  export  of  cattle  in  1890  amounted  to  UG,-137  head,  valued 
at  XTrOjfttil,  boing  nearly  double  the  export  of  the  prpvious  year, 
while  the  import,  517,384,  valued  at  XI, 866,303,  showed  a  still 
larger  increase.  The  export  of  sheep  for  the  year,  2,973,232, 
worth  £1,180,010,  was  more  than  twice  that  of  1SS9,  but  the 
imiMjrts  had  rletlined  from  832,565  to  598,077  in  number,  ond  ia 
value  from  £416,933  to  £331,904.  | 

But,  as  iu  the  case  of  horses,  the  figures  for  the  export  and 
Import  of  other  live  stock  are  to  a  curtain  extent  misleading,  inas- 
much as  the  returns  are  swollen  by  the  inclu^iion  of  ntook  sent 
from  one  colony  to  another,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  better  ] 
pasturage,  or  for  fattening  or  breeding  purposes.  The  general 
tendency  of  the  trade,  however,  can  l>o  gatlicrcd  from  the  table , 
below.     The  total  trade  in  live  stock  during  1890  was : — 


re-espout  trade. 


Trade  in  Live  Stock. 


LiTCVloidc 

Imported. 

£xport«L 

XiiMbu. 

TUo«. 

NwiitMr.              Vliot. 

5,707 
517.  IW4 
598.077 

4,705 

£ 

149,119 
1,$6«..103 

.131, »(H 
3,149 
3,S35 

4,711 

155.138 

2,987.902 

6,044 

£ 
193.141 

8->2,035 

l,l9l,imK 

Pip 

ll.8ti7 

Outer  stodc    

1.945 

TbUl    > 

2,354,310 

2,221.586 

RE-EXPORT  TIUDE. 
The  re-export  tmde  of  tbe  Colony  has  increased  conaicIeraWv  Rc-eiporr.  ti«d« 

'^  -^  .       ,      ;    lOimWertble. 

during  the  past  dcM^uIe,  but  has  now  reached  a  point  boyond  which 
it  is  not  likely  to  advance  for  somo  years.  The  shipping  facilities 
of  Sydnf-y  have  hitbc-rto  attracted  to  the  port  a  Urge  amount  of 
tradfl  from  Is'ow  Zealand,  Queensland,  and  tbe  South  Seaa,  for 
transhipment  to  Europe  ;  but  the  establishment  of  diroct  commimi- 
cntion  between  these  colonies  aud  Enrupe  has  checked  to  some 
extent  the  expansion  of  the  re-export  trade,  though  it  is  not 
probable  that  it  will  fall  below  its  present  dimensions.  The  re- cverUivU 
export  overl&ud  trade  is  comparatively  limited,  amounting  in  <juoo. 
1890  to  X:86,606,  out  of  a  total  £4,813,212. 

The  total  value  of  the  re-exports  of  the  Colony  durine  each  of  vaiueof 
^tlie  past  tea  years  was  as  follows : — 


T« 

Smnrd. 

Oi-ariuKl. 

ivieki. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1881 

4.291.972 

60,556 

4,3,'>2,fl2a 

1882 

4.409,  iriS 

78.251 

4,487.404 

1S83 

4,4I5.M7 

94,928 

4,.'>I0,4.'i5 

1«84 

4.380.036 

134,027 

4,5U,063 

1685 

4,525,883 

164,944 

4,6W.827 

1886 

3,909,328 

136.380 

4,1:M,T08 

1887 

4,120,184 

161,2i>4 

4,281,436 

IMS 

4.822.269 

552,  (I8« 

6,375.255 

]8» 

5,499,370 

372,2.'i3 

6,871.623 

1800 

4.036,  «0(i 

1H6,606 

4.813.212 

Reexport  trade  It  will  be  sfXR  that  the  amount  of  re-exports  has  kept  pace  fairly 
witii  incrcMc  ol  with  th«  IncToase  of  population,  tho  greatest  drolino  being  during 
1S8G,  which  was  due  in  all  probability  to  the  depression  in  trade 
fxperienoed  almoateverywhereduringthat  year.  A  «light  i-evival 
took  placo  in  1S87,  which  was  continued  through  the  two  following 
years,  though  the  ratio  per  head  of  population  is  still  below  that 
of  1881-2.  The  subsequent  tabic,  giving  the  value  per  bead  of 
foreign  produce  exported  since  1873,  will  illustrate  it«  comparative 
importance  during  each  year. 

Value  per  Head  of  Foreign  Produce  Exported. 


TfclM  per  head 


Tw. 

VaIiu. 

Ymt. 

VftlUB. 

Ymt. 

TllM. 

£  B.  d. 

£».   A. 

£  8.   d. 

1873 

4     U     1) 

1879 

3    6  11 

1885 

5    1    2 

1874 

3  16  11 

1880 

5     1     3 

1896 

4    S    3 

1873 

3  16     1 

1881 

5  13    fl 

1887 

4    6    3 

1876 

3  Id  10 

1882 

b  1-2     4 

1888 

5    9    9 

J  877 

3  16  11 

I8H3 

5    7    « 

I88» 

A  10    1 

1V78 

3    8     4 

1884 

6    2     3 

1890 

4    7    4 

( 


Tlie  following  table  Bhows  the  value  per  head  of  the  prindpftl 
arlSclea  rfi-export^i]  dunng  llio  last  five  yPATS  : — 

Value  per  Head  of  Principal  Articles  Exported  of  British  and 
Foreign  Produoe  and  Manufacture — 1886-90. 


ArtlolM. 

1880. 

1887. 

1WM. 

1880; 

un. 

1.    d. 

0  8 

1  7 
32    9 

1  S 

2  2 

0  7 

1  3 
1    7 
I    7 
1    1 
1    0 

1  2 

2  2 

0  9 

1  2 

■. 
U 
I 

ss 

0 

I 

6 
3 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
0 
1 

d.- 

4 

7 

2 

6 

3 

0 

9 

9 

1 

1 

0 

6 

1 

a 

3 

•.   d. 

0  7 

1  2 
39    4 

0  0 

2  6 
6    8 
2    8 

1  g 

2  2 
1     4 
I     1 
1     3 
0    9 

0  0 

1  3 

B.     d. 

0  4 

1  3 
37    3 

0  0 

1  8 
6    3 

2  3 
1    3 
1    0 
1    0 
1    0 
1    0 
1    7 

0  6 

1  i 

1.  d. 

0    8 

1     3 

37  10 

1     0 

1     0 

4     S 

2    7 

1     0 

1     2 

1     4 

1    0 

1     1 

1     6 

Tea 

0    8 

I     3 

0TE11LA>'D  TR.VTJ'E. 


»8f 


KV  materials  the  principal  articles  re-cxporteU  are  Prindp«l 
tin,  and  wool ;  the  manufacttircd  articles  are  chiefly 
drapery,  apparel,  li&rdwaru,  iron  and  steel,  Itooks  and  stationery, 
hoota,  beer  and  spirits,  and  aUso  lar^^  quantities  of  pro^dsions. 
Groujied  under  the  severul  liemln  already  adopted  for  tht;  imports 
and  exports,  iho  ralue  of  tlie  trade  for  the  year  1890  will  be  found 
below  :^ 

Be^xport  Trade. 

£ 

Food  and  iMVwmgBS.inelndiog'hreAdxtuO „ 61fi,0M 

Winea,  fermented  and  Dpirituoun  li'^uon, ,  168,965 

Liveatook... 65,937 

AtiiiOJU  and  vogotaUc  product*,  UKluding  wool 460,376 

ClotiuQgaud  textile  fabrics 408,G25 

MhicndB  and  tuetaU,  raw  or  putly  worked  op,  exclad- 

ing  coin  »Q<1  bnllion   309,030 

specie  and  procioua  metaU    2,lt!d.%f6 

Articles  of  edocation,  art,  and  unaoenieot  ItiS^-UH 

Mjumfaotored  Articles  not  eltewhore  included 870,061 

Aftiefas  nnohusifled  by  Coatomi 63,602 

Total 4,818,212 


The  Ijenefit  derived  by  the  Colony  from  ita  re-export  trade  is  indirect bmeflt 

''  '*  ofrv-utporti, 

indirect  and  can  hardly  be  estimated.  The  freights  earned  by  New 
South  Wales  vessuls  carr^'ing  Huch  produce  do  not  amount  to  a 

I  large  snin,  as  the  carnngc  is  chiefly  in  othor  handfi.  Sull  the 
tff»Je  i«  valuable,  the  probable  sum  accruing  to  the  Colony  from 

ithh  aoaroe  being  about  5  per  oeuL.  on  the  total  value  of  the  irada 

OVERLAID  TRADX. 

Am  the  major  portion  of  the  goods  exported  overland  simply  Ov«rtMid  tnde 

uses  through  the  border  colonies  of  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  «il«v- 

^to  Great  Britain,  the  diveruon  of  the  tnule  niong  the  railways  of 

^the  Colony  to  its  porta,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  distinct  gain.    It 

was  believed  that  the  extension  of  the  trunk  railwayu  to  the  centres 

of  the  pastoral  industry  would  Imvo  the  effect  of  pormanoutly 
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liSwt  of  nil- 
n'aj'*  on  trade. 


diverting  u  no  incontii*JcrabIe  amount  of  trade  from  Tictoria 
and  South  Australia,  but  it  will  be  seen  from  Hgures  in  onothep 
piirt  of  tliis  voluniu  that  suc-h  diversion  has  only  been  partial. 
Thn  condition  of  the  nfirliiig  and  otltBi-  %vesteni  rivem  exercises  a 
marked  influence  on  the  overland  trade,  especially  in  wool ;  and 
it  is  found  that  when  the  rivers  are  not  family  imvigaMe  a  larger 
proportion  of  this  staple  reaches  the  Hea-board  tlian  is  the  case  in 
other  seasona  A  marked  increase  will  be  noticed  in  1889  and 
1890.  This  was  largely  due  to  the  requirements  of  the  fiopulation 
of  the  Broken  Hill  silver-iield,  whose  nearest  market  is  by  rail 
to  Adelaide  : — 

Overland  Trade. 


YOAT. 

Impoitft. 

ExporO. 

Toul. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1881 

!.708,{M8 

4.022.461 

fi.?."*!.!©!) 

1882 

1,912,409 

4,imr>.iu.'> 

1{,fl0S,054 

1883 

2.320,40') 

4.IW7.62S 

«,*!2S,n8 

16S4 

2,186,553 

4,830.770 

7,017,323 

1885 

2,01 1,1  :w 

3,40.'i,073 

a,ai(i,203    ■ 

1886 

2,«3fl.UW 

4.251. SOU 

6,290,968     1 

1887 

3,IB6,573 

n.231,454 

8.398.027      1 

1888 

.1,040,010 

6,550,681 

8,599,601 

1889 

3,150,608 

6,l»19,49l 

10,070,189 

1890 

4,707.341 

8,036,376 

12,733,717 

ttun  »ny  otfawr 
ixAoay. 


T/tADE  OF  AUSTIiALASIAN  COLONIES. 

nie  trade  of  New  South  Walea  is  larger,  both  in  the  gross 
amount  and  the  value  per  head,  than  that  of  any  of  the  other 
Colonies  of  Australasia.  The  total  trade  of  each  colony  for  the 
past  twelve  years  U  given  in  the  following  table  ;  and  though  the 
latter  part  of  the  period  was  one  of  severe  de]>reS8ion,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  trude,  not  only  of  this  Colony  but  of  the  rest  of  the 
group,  is  very  suggestive.  In  gross  amount  the  trade  of  Victoria 
ranks  second,  and  the  other  Colonies  in  the  following  order : — 
South  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  and 
Western  Australia, 


ADSTRAXASIAN  TRABE. 


Tnule  of  Atutrnlasian  Colonies. — ^Total  Imports  and  £xpoi*ts 
in  each  Colony, 


Teu. 


im 

1869 
1883 
)8M 

i8n 
uw 

1887 
I8M 
1880 
I8B0 


^»_ 

Toul  VkluB, 

^L 

Kbw  South  WslM. 

Mctorta. 

SouUi  Aiatralte. 

1881 

£ 
33,8M,B17 

£ 

82,970,034 

£ 
7,603.091 

£ 
9l  631,821 

1883 

30.145.2M 

34,641.060 

9.S52;915 

J2. 067.678 

1888 

41,785,114 

34,142.709 

11,500,969 

11,103,510 

1884 

41,738,206 

35,352.008 

11.055,340 

12,373,057 

1885 

40,487.568 

33.500.362 

11,665.894 

11,1K4,058 

1886 

37,03 1,004 

30,325,»96 

11.037,197 

9,341.700 

1887 

37.603,067 

30,373,206 

12,275,556 

10.427.073 

1888 

42,149.407 

37,82r,,897 

12,773,100 

12,397,736 

1880 

46,157,001 

37,137,404 

13,788,871 

14,378,376 

f    1880 

44,6()0.t>41  * 

30,220,237 

13,621,212 

17,090,051 

Total  V»hM. 


WmUto 


AuMnUlJ 


£ 
907>fl01 

1. 091.810 

M3.8S6 

926,860 

1,097,083 

I. 360,406 

1.371.010 

1.466.696 

1,579.610 

1«M6,S60 


£ 
2,986,720 

3,258,201 

3,564,336 

3,131,975 

3,071,170 

3.083,107 

3,046.138 

2,943.929 

3.070.802 

3,334,504 


HavZMkDd. 


£ 
13,517,911 

16,207.278 

16,070.037 

14.765,555 

14,209,860 

13,431.8(M 

13,111,684 

13,709.226 

15,636,302 

16,072.245 


Aattnluta. 


£ 
101.518,485 

116,624,856 

118.220,437 

119,233,591 

I  I&,4(r2,ti04 

105,044.234 

108.197.874 

123,285.890 

131 .749,505 

132,503,450 
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BrltUbtndfl 
hokls6nt 


HlilTISH  TBADE. 
The  British  trade  holds  the  first  position  in  regard  to  toIuc^  being 
l&rger,  in  most  years,  than  even  the  int«rcoloma]  trade  of  the  Colony ; 
and  if  to  the  value  of  goods  ooining  directly  from  Great  Britain 
vpro  added  that  of  goodH  passing  through  the  neighhouriiig  colonics, 
but  destined  for,  or  coming  from,  England,  tiis  proportion  of 
Britiah  trade  would  be  still  higber.  For,  though  tho  nominal 
trade  between  Great  Britain  and  New  8ontfa  Walaa  amounted  in 
1890  to  the  large  sum  of  £15,251,438,  out  of  a  loUl  trade  of 
£44,660,941,  it  la  probable  that  the  actual  ralne  of  tliis  trade 
was  little  short  of  £20,000,000.  The  amount  of  trade  as  set 
down  in  tlte  sulneqnent  table  is,  therefore,  much  below  the  truth, 
especially  in  regard  to  exports,  as  the  larger  part  of  the  pro- 
duce exported  to  Victoria  and  South  Australia  orerland  is  in 
reality  destined  for  British  porta.  The  senward  trade  alone  can 
be  given,  and  thin  will  he  found  in  the  following  table,  for  each 
year  since  and  including  1870  : — 

Trade  with  Great  Britain. 


Tov. 

Iniport4. 

Kxpoctii 

Tgtal  IJriUth  tmlc 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

3.200.706 

2.402,640 

5,603.  .340 

1871 

3.253,617 

4.378,S8t 

7.630,808 

1972 

3.728,457 

4,«96,7S8 

8,655.  laS 

1B7S 

fi,l37,l3» 

B,6fi7.6fi9 

11.704.608 

1874 

4.8tW,7'»« 

5.737.066 

10,625.791 

IB75 

0,062.226 

6.374,«13 

12,43(!,729 

187S 

fi,7a3,538 

5,9IS.I87 

11. 6H  1.720 

1877 

6.471.780 

0,018,926 

12,490.704: 

1878 

6.058.628 

I>,.'>IG,437 

12,175.06.1 

1879 

6.749,519 

6.]4.S,009 

11,8!1K,I28 

1880 

6,636.661 

7.52.V637 

14,062,S06 

1881 

8.986,838 

7.561,  lU 

16,547.953 

IRflB 

11.155,017 

7,300,091 

18,463.006 

1883 

10.fl2*,081 

9,884,907 

2(t,50s.2SS 

18M 

11.42.^,047 

7.683,860 

I9.I(Xi.WC7 

1685 

U.SS5.5W 

7.293.133 

19.178.730 

1888 

10.  ■145,080 

6.006.954 

16,472.9M 

1887 

7.1KIH,568 

6. 966,056 

14.J>64.824 

18Mt 

0.212.  Its! 

8,476,669 

I7,6>^!<,)1.'«0 

1889 

8,736,478 

8.064.625 

17.701. la'i 

1890 

8,628,007 

6,623,431 

15,251,436 

TText  in  importance  to  the  British  imdi)  stanJs  the  intercolonial,  v*hi«  oi  iat«r- 

coloniftl  tndih 
tlie  value  of  which  amounted  in   the  year  1890  to  ^£10,981,721 

importa,  and  ^11,284,740  cxportR,  oratotal  Iradn of  ^23,266,461, 

A  huge  part  of  this  trade,  however,  most  be  credited  to  the  United 

Kingdom,  as  tlie  natural  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  Southern 

and  Western  districtti,  by  way  of  Tiutoria  and  SouUi  Australia. 


Ymr. 

Import*. 

Exjiorta. 

Total  trad*. 

jb 

£ 

£ 

1861 

e,SS0,9)6 

6,fVSl,456 

13.211,372 

1883 

7,280,823 

8,425,903 

15,715,726 

.    1883 

8,004,890 

7,943,382 

15,997.722 

1884 

8,507,199 

8.708,323 

17.215.522 

liSB 

8,595.429 

G.936,130 

]B,fi3t,56S 

1896 

8.0fl2.198 

7.7a'i.B«3 

1A,788,06I 

1687 

9,016,A7A 

8.993,334 

18,009.809 

IBM 

9,085.fi67 

9,614,615 

18.700,182 

1880 

10,647,312 

10,741,045 

21,388,357 

1690 

10,981,721 

11,284,740 

22,266,461 

The  trade  of  the  other  Australasian  colonies  with  Now  South  ivM)«wluioihw^ 
Waica  abowed   an  increase   during   1890    of   X878,104,   and  of  isso-isaa.'* 
£6,478,400  since  IBSG.     The  reason  of  this  advance  will  be  found 
in  ttw  increased  value  of  the  wool  clip,  and  the  diversion  of  part  of 
the  trade  of  the  Wutern  districts  of  the  Colony  from  K«w  South 
Wal«t  waports  to  thofto  of  the  neiglil>ouring  colonies.     As  already 


jS8 


COM  MET 


SHIPPING. 


poinUHl  out,  a  gv&ki  proporUoa  of  tho  intercolonial  export  trade, 
especially  that  which  is  sent  overland,  rcprcsciitA  produce  of  | 
this  colony  ultiniatcly  destined  for  Euixipe&n  markets,  though 
creilited  to  the  colony  to  which  it  is  (tent  in  the  lirst  iuRtance. 
Similarly  witb  the  import  trade,  the  large  part  of  the  increase 
comprises  goods  originally  coming  from  Great  Britain,  but  pur- 
chased in  the  Melbourne  and  Adelaide  uiarket4i.  Tbo  total  value 
of  tho  intercolonial  trade  as  already  stated,  amounted  during  1890 
to  £23,266,4G1,  a  sum  much  larger  than  in  any  former  year. 


TSADE  WITH  VJCTOniA. 

v*i lie  fti  trade         Victoria  comes  first  anionuHt  tho  colonies  of  the  ffroup,    aa 
with  Vli-tofU.  °  »       r> 

regai-ds  the  value  of  its  trade  with  New  South  Wales  ;  but  the 
value  of  giiods  which  it  sends  to  this  Colony  has  suosibly  duclioed 
during  late  years.  It  is  estimated  that  prior  to  the  extension  of 
the  railway  system  of  this  Colony  into  the  !Rivcrine  districts,  nearly 
one-fourth  of  its  territory,  comprising  some  of  the  richest  districts 
in  tho  Colony,  traded  almoat  exclusively  with  Victoria.  This 
has  now  been,  to  a  grcjil  extent,  divortetl  along  New  South  Wales 
lines  to  Sydney ;  and  the  trade,  instead  of  increasing  witli  the 
settlement  of  these  districts,  has  remained  almost  stationary. 

LuvcnuKsof        The  impoi-t  trade  of  the  Colony  from  Victoria  covers  a  large 

»rtW«.J«.port«0  ,    * ,.«.       ,  ,  .  .  , 

[rum  Victoria,     range  of  articles,  and  m  this  respect  differs  from  the  export,  wluch 

is  mainly  comprised  in  three  leading  items  of  raw  produce — wool, 

atockj  and  coal     Dividing  the  imports  from  Victoria  into  two  ^| 

classes,  vht.,  Victorian  and  other  produce^  tho  chief  imports  under  ^^ 

the  former  class  are  agricultural  implements,  butter,  breudstufls, 

fruit,  oat«,  huy  and  other  fodder,  and  vegetables ;  while  under  the  ^| 

second  head  come  drapery  and  apparel,  dnigs,  haniware,  iron, 

jewcllm-y,  machinery,  stationery,  and  other  manufactured  articles. 

Victorian  produce,  properly  so  called,  cornea  chiefly  to  Sydney ; 

the  other  articles  are  taken  by  the  southern  and  western  portions 

of  tho  Colony,  wliieh  have  for  many  yeai-s  looked  to  Victoria  as  a 

market  whence  such  supplier  are  to  be  derived.     The  following  are 


TICTOniAN  GOODS  IMFOBTBB, 


tho  vaIucs  uf  the  jirmcipol  items  of  import  from  Victoria  daring  iroporu  tr<«n 
Ihc  last  five  years : — 

Principal  Imports  from  Victoria. 


SMeripHiNiofGoodi. 


laao. 


1ST. 


1888. 


UAfO. 


UM. 


Agricnltnral  implements... 

iSAgn  «nd  sAck.8 

Beer  (in  wooil  and  bottle) 

KsMilU   

BootMoail  abaea    

Ttult«r 

Csodles  

C^BCSC .■,.,,,.,„..„ 

CordAge  anil  ropes  

Dnpery  and  np|uiret    

Dnt^  h.  .\(i«»th(!carie»'  wares 
Barthcuwan  kikI  Cbtua  ... 

Vtoar  

i'hut— 

Oram  •M.ii-... .(..,■.. 

XWed.„.. 

Fomttare  and  ajiholstery 
Gold  icoio,  bnn,  juid  dust) 
(■rain  and  1*11180— 

Whrat     

tinU „ 

Iitiicn 

Honlware  ...„..., , 

Hay  and  chaff  

Ho|M   

Iron  and  vtcel  goods    

Janii  luid  jellies 

Jewellery    ^ 

Leather  ..••... 

Lir«  atock .» 

Ha^uacrr  >»•■■• 

Halt    

MwleaJ  [astrumeuta 

OabMal 

Oib 

INiper,  booka,  stattonery,  &g. 

iNiUtoe* 

Saddlery  and  haroeai 

Soap    

KptriU „ 

Sa^r  (raw)   .„» 

Tea.. « 

T&xibvr  , 

Tobacco,  dgarm,  ite. 

Toy* 

Vegetables  |gt«cn)  and  ouioiu 

Winefl  ..»....».....»«..., 

Woolpaeks...^ 


£ 

26,U03 
11.773 
11,717 
6,l»3 

35.331 

4.67S 

6.3M 

6,394 

306.8.% 

19,038 

7,B25 

3&4.037 

27.285 

21..T2B 

22,120 

303.312 

57,729 
14,201 
33,109 
Sft,3(S 

1 83,31 » 

3,721 

30.G49 

8,»79 

19.36.'> 

15,20-2 

225.74fi 

30,537 

2.1Ki7 

13,347 

14,025 

1 1 .428 

69,203 

160.986 

7.714 

7.0R1 

%o,wr> 

3fl,ll8 
93.403 

I8.6:u 

15.151 
0,132 

35,273 
7,004 
0,046 


£ 

53.220 

12,02-2 

20.309 

.1.289 

3<),T72 

7,986 

fl,flfi8 

1.285 

0,248 

36(;.072 

22.711 

9,787 

364.107 

14.014 

17.803 

U.Klii) 

271.028 

34,050 

17,2M 

24,604 

30.234 

M».4!t'2 

10..39!i 

41.709 

4.019 

7.017 

17.2.'i.'> 

M2,5SS 

41,318 

4,2a) 

13.520 

8,S45 

17.S34 

56,611 

71.812 

9.872 

7.777 

31,221 

ri«,io4 

121,731 
ll.OSl 
22,249 
n.509 
32,6.13 
7.780 
22.713 


£ 

33,474 

0,140 

17.502 

2. 12-2 

54.0.39 

18.795 

0.200 

2.671 

4,053 

.139.1(17 

24,720 

7.209 

284,028 

19.628 

6.733 

19.i,')2 

125,461 

15,515 

103,173 

17.792 

38,404 

107,705 

4,502 
66.604 

4,344 

16.600 

16,137 

617.240 

62.209 

3.310 
14,0.18 
17.3<6 
12,551 
55,606 
97.627 

7.040 
11.061 
23,754 
63,5.18 
92.077 
12,920 
20,489 
17.822 
36.607 

6.372 
13,958 


£ 

36,110 

7.460 

17.814 

1.930 

25,123 

8,542 

5.578 

3,828 

4.523 

313,006 

27.275 

6,.344 

247,006  i 

16.1631 

9.272: 

20,001  I 

4,178 

90.764 

7.090 

7.472 
36,326 
1 16,224 

3,500 
80.362 

.1,877 

1.1,080 

13,2('^ 

.135.0(11 

70,378 

2,008 
15,912 
22.1.14 
12.349 
64,263 
69,«d4 

8.469 
12.974 
27.593 
62,962 
83.183 
1. 1.3:13 
24.581 
13,23o 
26,7  M 

6.217 
16,449 


£ 

33,060 

10,005 

14,833 

1,3M 

24,180 

4,555 

4,250 

1,087 

4,821 

302,087 

26.576 

6,6(J7 

217,763 

]2,»60 

14,588 
18,679 

4,8t)0 

11.294 

6,3]» 

6,724 

44),0I9 

77,641 

10..V18 

86,899 

H,63.> 

11,743 

15.411 

286,824 

.'i6.6.H 

2,123 

8,9.10 

17,190 

19.0:» 

64,181 

29.625 

8.343 

16,487 

28,050 

57,019 

98,690 

20.647 

21.8.19 

9.C08 

34,817 

7.642 

ir),052 


The  chief  export  to  Viotoria  ia  wool,  forwarded  to  Melbourne 
for  sbipmpnt  to  London  and  other  Kuropean  porta.  A  large 
quantity  of  tbis  wool  U  shipped  to  Europe  as  the  produce  of 
VLCtoria,  ou  account  of  the  fact  that  better  piices  are  generally 
obtained  for  *'  Port  Philh'p  '*  wool.  The  value  of  wool  exported 
to  Victoria  during  the  last  twelve  years  waa: — 

£  £ 


1879 2,709.736 

1860 3,22-1.289 

1881 2.783.960 

1882 2,398,628 

I88S 2,502,205 

1884 2,229.873 


1885 ],868.019 

1886  1,931,278 

1887 2.4fiI..W2 

1888 2.187.75P 

I88fl 2.052.107 

1890 2.fi21,t98 


Xlie  decrease  shown  since  ItfdO  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  decline 
in  the  market  value  of  the  staple,  though  also  partly  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  railways,  which  has  direi-ted  much  of  the  traffic  from 
tlie  old  routes. 

Zxpoft  of  rtock.  Live  stock  of  all  kinds  forms  n  lar^  jxtrtion  of  the  exports  to 
Victoria,  thouj{h  the  imports,  especuUly  of  sheep,  have  also  been 
of  ini|K)rtance.  Viotoria  lias  already  reached  the  point  where  the 
demand  for  meat  exceeds  the  cast  of  stock ;  and  is,  therefotQ^ 
dependent  upon  the  other  colonics,  especially  Now  South  Wales,  for 
the  supply  of  the  deOciency,  the  amount  of  which  is  little  ^ort  of 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  consnmptton.  The  shenp  exporteil  are 
almost  entirely  New  S^juUi  Walen  produce ;  the  cattle,  howevirr, 
are  gi'nerally  bred  in  Queensland,  but  fattened  for  market  oil 
runs  in  New  South  Wales. 

Export  oi  ooki.  Coal  is  next  in  importance  as  an  export  of  this  Colony  to 
Victoria,  the  value  during  1890  being  £415,824.  The  only  other 
produce  worthy  of  special  note  are  skiua  and  timber,  the  former 
being  sent  to  Victoria  for  re-export.  The  following  table  gives 
the  trade  of  each  year  since  1870;  but  as  no  reoorJs  were  kept 
during  certain  years  in  which  border  duties  were  not  collected,  the 
totals  for  such  years  are  necessarily  only  approximate.  T)ie  figures 
since  1874  are,  however,  fairly  exact. 


I 
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TRADE  "WTTH  VICrOMA. 


Trade  with  Victoria. 

' 

TMt 

Itnpofta. 

Kxpoito. 

ToteL 

e 

£ 

£ 

1870 

l.ij:».(iOo 

2,5B3..'>52 

3.737.247 

187t 

l,6Qii.-23ti 

4,577.M0 

6,275. 79.-) 

1K72 

1.188,781 

2,858,191 

4,046.972 

1873' 

3,366.963 

1874 

1,349.062 

3,OI4.4ri6 

4.963.518 

itnri 

a,06b*,t2(f 

4,369.770 

6.35A,926 

J87li 

a.37G,777 

4.043.5C0 

G. 420,343 

1877 

2,531 ,440 

:i.8y8,l-29 

6.421),  678 

1S78 

2,H97.fi03 

3,6^4,434 

6,591,937 

1879 

2.234,391 

4.177,871 

6.412.2.'52 

18«0 

2,1S7.119 

4,578,867 

(>,765,!»86 

M81 

3,414.500 

4,05a,fi94 

6.467,284 

U8S 

2.770.24A 

3,781,421 

6.  AS  1.666 

lara 

3.0l2.:;iW        '         4. 170.599 

7, 182,867 

I8»4 

3,U«>4,81G 

4.170,497 

7,236.313 

188S 

3,30».A06 

3.4-W.796 

6.760,492 

uw 

S.  "89.700 

3.6SI7.343 

6,487.043 

1867 

s^sM.esi 

4,773.fil.> 

7.668,496 

18W1 

2,472.821 

S.4ft5,l'J6 

7.927.817 

ia» 

2.il0,038 

5.385.300 

7.804,338 

UM 

2,087,239 

6.386,663 

7,483.812 

*  No  Rvluma  ol  tlto  oV«rino4  lnd«  tor  tfaii  ymr. 


Tlio    fbUowing   tabic   nhows   tho  valae    of  the   priocipal  articles  vhSMiL*^ 
expOftc<l  U»  Victoria  (iuriDg  JWe  years  :— 

Principal  Exports  to  Victoria. 


pMUlliliaoorOooJi. 


iidflL 


iflsr. 


isaa. 


lew. 


1690. 


Otal ,336,079 


C\»piM(r 

rUwr  «.« 

Fnut(freih»  

Urain  Mul  Pulse — 

Wbert „ „. 

Others 

KrT(M»eni*  fhtAn 

1  

)  bookii, 

•uitionerT.  Ae.  .. 

SHdM  „ 

Thnber 

Wool  ..« 


pftpor, 


45.000 

4.658 

17.043 

K>,861 

17.169 
17.102 
12,942 

696.028 

1.783 

66,777 
42,224 


£     \ 
379,206 


406,744 


12. .100  ,  7.257 

10,463  I  11.969 

73,760  W>,014 

14,991  I  18,667 

5,203  '  5,339 

13,703  12,703 


21,190 

70,  .134 
54,061 

a,tfi,us 


20,710 
81,043 
8.'I,IS8 


£ 

488.  S44 

200,000 

7,735 

5.864 

71.009 

21,709 
4.'>,.'i72 

I2.5I»5 
1)18,487 

.Vt,S66 
r>lt,I2fl 
S9.51H 

e,(«s,i07 


£ 

415,824 

30,028 

4,121 

11.060 

94,038 

22,026 

1,321 

21,430 

40,4«8 

40,872 

82,663 

«,tti,aiB 


OverlftnJ  trmd« 


Tndawith 

QOMMlUUl. 


The  greater  portion  of  the  exports  to  Victoria,  as  veil  as  nearljr 
half  the  import*,  are  horderwiae.  The  vftUie  of  the  imports  over- 
land, however,  fell  greatly,  from  tlio  causes  already  ApectHcd, 
during  the  year  188C,  when  they  reached  only  X874t680,  and 
for  the  post  live  years  averaged  about  one  inillioit  The  exports, 
ou  the  uoutrary,  show  a  decided  tendency  to  increase.  The  value 
in  each  Tear  ainoe  1870  was: — 


Overland  Trade  with  Victoria. 

YMr. 

ImpotW. 

Export*. 

lU&L 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

448,308 

1.811,848 

2,260,  l.-i6 

1871 

491,633 

3,027,714 

.1,519,:i40 

1872 

464,185 

3,123,022 

2,587,807 

1873* 

2,758,110 

1874 

4fi2,0M 

2,812,477 

3,264,563 

1B7& 

M5,Oi9 

3,546,074 

4,491,723 

1879 

1,246.880 

3.204.795 

4,541.(375 

1877 

1,^60,171 

2,8fi«,943 

4,230,110 

1878 

1.357,715 

2,  OBI,  fad 

4.0  IS.  7  "»4 

187S 

yxs.mMi 

3,394. 7(U 

4.32«.7I»3 

1880 

963,620 

3,W4,:ilo 

4.7S7,9:» 

1881 

l,210,Ml 

3,22it,fi«4 

4,440,5a'i 

1682 

1,217,120 

2,807.810 

4,084.9.%^ 

188S 

l,26(j.330 

2.05.1.808 

4.222.138  V 

1884 

1,331,U08 

3.11d.:iS!) 

4,4.'>0.2y7  ~ 

1685 

1,505.139 

2,450,444 

4,005,5S.'i 

1880 

874,080 

2,537.. 'HO 

;(.4 12.229 

■           1687 

1,418,212 

3,421. 2r)4 

4,Jt.19,40« 

L          1888 

t,0O'>,4»7 

4.029,340 

5,0.'M.S40 

■         1889 

1,  J  00,884 

3,681,588 

4,7«S,452 

■         1880 

980,527 

4,237.004 

j.223,.'>3l 

*  Ha  nCuriM  ct  Um  ovcrUnd  tnule  l<ir  lliU  year. 

TRADE  WITH  qUEEKSLA2fD. 
Queensland  ranks  next  to  Victoria  in  regard  to  the  value  of  it8 
trade  with  New  South  Wales,  which  in  some  respects  is  even  more 
important  than  that  of  the  southern  colony.  The  estimated  value 
of  the  imports  and  exports  since  1880  is  given  herewith.  It  is 
possible  that  the  amounts  are  sotnewhat  understated,  as  tliere 
is  a  gnod  deal  of  trade  in  Htock  wjiicrh  does  not  coma  under  the 
cognisance  of  the  Customs  officers.  Though  New  South  Wales  and 
Queensland  have  a  common  boundary  of  000  miles,  the  overland 
trade,  except  in  live  stock,  x&  not  large.     If,  however,  the  value 


QUEENSLAND   TRADE. 


^ 


of  stock  "bo  adile^l,  the  figures  rpacli  h  very  large  total,  as  will  he 
M«n  from  the  tabic  on  jiago  195: — 

Trade  with  Queensland. 


i  - 

Imparts. 

Expar(& 

ToUl  tiMk. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

L              IB80 

2.224.421 

1.362.262 

3.586,68.1 

1              1881 

2,1611,106 

i.aiD.oaT 

4,129,030 

L            1882 

2,141),76« 

3,01 2, 7 S2 

5,162,548 

H         1883 

2,051,558 

2,3U.0S7 

5.265.645 

■         1884 

2,083.178 

2.387.085 

5,370.263 

^1         188S 

2,913,588 

2,174.266 

5,087,854 

^"         1886 

2,908,017 

].829,58l> 

4,737.603 

r             1887 

3.617,745 

2,026,598 

5,544,343 

1               1888 

3,477.603 

1,973,968 

5,451,571 

1               1889 

4.B67,700 

l,747.8.*i3 

6.4L'>,r)53 

1               1860 

5.482,452 

1,670,465 

7,152,917 

The  iroportd  from  Queensland  arc  chiefly  comprised  under  a  few  J?'i*^'[2^^ 
items — gold,  live  stock,  tnigoi*,  wool,  and  tin.  Largo  quantities 
of  gnld  are  sont  from  Qiieonaland  to  be  minted  at  Sydney,  there 
bciDg  no  Mini  in  the  northern  Colony.  The  value  of  wool  im- 
ported during  1890  WES  X26.5,217,  being  entirely  for  re-export. 
Stock  was  imported  to  the  value  of  £l,9Gd,SGI  of  which 
Xl«780,389  rcpresentcti  cattle,  the  very  fnvoralJe  seoKon  enabling 
a  larger  number  of  stock  to  1>c  introduced  into  New  South  ^Vales, 
and  ilppostured  near  the  market  for  which  they  are  ultimately 
deHtined.  Below  will  be  found  the  value  of  the  principal  imjwrta 
during  the  loitt  five  years: — 


Owsriptton  of  Cooilt. 


IMS. 


IS88. 


1887. 


1880. 


180(K 


and  ■hoes . 


£ 

1,889 

il,  ftc  9.690 

20,332 

(ban  uid  diut)..  ].265,!l72 

■lock 386,:W7 

835 
113,103 
241.772 
31,328 
276.714 
144,580 


(prQMnr«d)., 


*nr  (raw)„,...^...... 

WBow.. «.. , 

"Wool   

Tin  (iofjota  uuloro).. 


£ 

10.596 

11.940 

22,411 

I,. '1.34,236 

556,172 

11,998 

106,304 

268,469 

41,990 

305,. ''•49 

206,000 


£ 

2,020 

10,800 

15,921 

1,736,343 

479,366 

47,551 

110,404 

211,153 

42,223 

203,880 

18.1,314 


£ 

2,9S7 

18,603 

24.968 

2,774,531 

832,519 

4,286 

109,487 

321,071 

32,282 

320.730 

137,715 


I       5,351 
9.720 

15,412 

2..10«,776 

1.055,861 

10,512 

87.104 

487,901 

45,461 

265.217 

146,424 
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COMMERCE  A2n)  SHIPFING, 


Exports  to 
tjuewnUpd 


The  exports  have  varied  greatly  in  value  from  year  to  year 
through  causes  similar  to  those  afifecting  the  imports ;  they  com- 
prise a  large  number  of  items,  mainly,  however,  the  produce  of 
foreign  countries.  The  values  of  the  chief  articles,  exported  from 
Kevr  South  Wales  to  Queensland,  have  been  as  follows  in  the 
years  named : — 


Fhictu4tlona  In 
overload  tnde. 


DoMription  of  Goods. 


Boots  and  shoes . 

Butter 

Coal 

Coin  (gold) 

Flour 

Fruit  (frcsb) 


Grain  and  polse^ 
Maize 


All  others... 
Iron  and  steel  , 

Live  stock 

Timber. 

Tin 

Wool 

Hay.... 


1886. 

18S7. 

1888. 

1980. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

11,776 

23,993 

18,976 

38.467 

1,684 

7.509 

7,903 

11,744 

12,151 

10,625 

4,098 

3,932 

397,000 

259,500 

278,000 

312,000 

1.618 

7.855 

28,729 

176.816 

36,514 

44,039 

46.786 

70.226 

20,136 

50,426 

45.332 

30.952 

1,653 

6,575 

7,921 

35.114 

.  1,536 

3,829 

13.538 

47,899 

119,449 

216.568 

63,695 

131,743 

4,650 

19,495 

26,942 

14,250 

18,949 

20,002 

16,625 

15.259 

10,890 

3,872 

734 

6,280 

3,214 

4,085 

7.940 

12  301 

isaa 


£ 
38.156 

6,352 

3,492 

334,000 

158.292 

47,829 

4,652 

17,792 

66,418 

251,249 

3,408 
14.490 

2,000 

3,296 


The  most  remarkable  year  in  the  series  given  on  page  199  was 
1882,  when  the  export  trade  reached  £3,012,782,  the  overland 
export  trade  amounting  to  £1,206,408.  Of  this  sum  £1,149,835 
represents  the  value  of  stock  exported,  viz.,  3,035  horses,  valued 
at  £25,525;  29,404  cattle,  valued  at  £302,590;  and  1,645,657 
sheep,  of  the  value  of  £821,720.  During  1886  the  value  of  stock 
exported  was  very  much  less  than  in  previous  years,  amounting 
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to  only  ^£119,4*9;  w hilt*,  in  1890,  the  value  rose  to  X2B1,249. 

The  fluctuation  in  Uie  vaJue  of  stock  exported  will  account  for  the 

^^H 

TarimtioQ  m  the  amouuta  ahown  lu  the  foUowing  table  : — 

■ 

Overland  Trade  with  Queensland. 

1 

■  ,.. 

iBpMtk 

EsporiA 

Vmt. 

tn^orts. 

Exporti. 

■ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

^V     1877 

257.807 

394.  .W2 

18» 

403.  (^ 

424,940 

^1       1978 

345,G9L 

22».25i 

ls»:5 

CG9.73U 

337,023 

^^^^1 

^K      1379        1  :i12.11S 

1115,112 

\%m 

722, 4.M 

3l7,84ti 

^^^H 

^B      ISHO        i   231,161 

24-»,ii:.i 

1887 

1,(>35.)23 

2il7.009 

^^^H 

^M      1881 

26],!I-W 

4!>4,7i>3 

ISSf} 

87»,r)81» 

1 70,  aw 

^^^H 

f            IRNS 

282. 72« 

l,20fi,40.S 

188!) 

951.739 

506.347 

^^^H 

1           168S 

049,843 

669.263 

1890 

2.158,822 

317.717 

\ 

^B                       TRAILS  WITH  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

^^   The  trade  with  South  Aufitralia  in  perhaps  more  variable  than  1'*^?^"*'    ■,     1 

with  any  other  Colony,  depending,  as  it  does,  so  largely  on  the 

^^M 

state  of  the  Hurray  and  Darling  Rivera.     Since  18S6  a  new  tield 

^^1 

Cor  the  cxpanaion  of  South  Au&lralian  trade  hoa  been  found  in  the 

^^1 

requirements  of  the  }>opulation  of  Broken  llill  ailrer  tielda.     The 

^^1 

additional  trade  luu  proved  of  enormous  advantage  to  that  Colony, 

^^1 

aa   the    Barrier   district  of    New  Soutli   Wales   may   be    looked 

^^1 

apo&  as  comnierciaJly  a  province  of  South  Australia.     Tlie  total 

^H 

imports  and  exports  during  each  year  since  and  including   1S71 

^^1 

are  annexed: — 

^^1 

^H                          SVade  with  South  Australia. 

1 

L'" 

tnyQita 

Bxporti. 

Tew. 

Impvrla. 

ExpQcta               ^H 

II 

£ 

t 

£ 

£ 

^H     IHTI 

7-24.*ii5 

490.<»6 

1881 

5ih2,78I 

454.764 

^^^H 

^H     18?J 

653,'.K>3 

442,01  () 

1882 

1,017.685 

1,085,  IIM 

^^^H 

^M     1873 

608.527 

(>.'tO,537 

1683 

641.109 

969,083 

^^^H 

1874        !     674,421 

6rt7,7G8 

1864 

1,002,174 

1.602.366 

^^^H 

1875 

9>i7,933 

6&4,232 

1885 

690.336 

810,963 

^^^H 

1B7G 

1,166,706 

670,136 

1366 

828,174 

1,.'>85,830 

^^^H 

1*77 

81U2M 

V^SfOt 

1887 

1.25(#.758 

1.740.517 

^^^H 

1874 

SKV.OOl 

l,U53,t»42 

188{t 

1,831,436 

1.661,446 

^^^H 

187H 

721.186 

773,tfl  1 

188U 

I.8&8.S21 

S.999.6H4 

^^^H 

U8U 

CU0,407 

830,236 

1890 

2,086,402 

3,700,134 

1 

COMMERCE    AND   SHIPPING. 


importorrom     Tlie  list  of  importH  is  a  long  cue,  but  the  principal  aiiiclea  were 
as  follows : — 


DeaerlptUMi  of  Goodx. 


ISSS. 


UBT. 


taas. 


U8B. 


una 


Beer    

Boots  ami  shoe*    

Batt«r   

CokBaudconl 

Copper  (ore  aad  ingots)  

Drapery,  wearing  appaml,  to 

Dytminito,  powder,  armi,  Jkc, 

Egga    

Floor  

Fniit  (frosli) 

„    (driodl „ 

Furniture  and  uphoUtory  .. 

Gold  (coin,  bara,  and  dust).. 

<}r«in  and  pulse- 
Wheat    

Others    ..  

Hanlware 

Uay  and  chaff 

Iroo  and  steel     

Jama  and  jelUsa    

liivo  stock 

Macbiacry 

PoUtoes 

Papor,  books,  atstionory,  &x. 

Spirits 

.,  Sagw{iUW)    ....« , 

Tsa , 

Timber  

Tobacco,  cigan,  &c 

Vegetables  and  onions     

Wine*.. 


853 
8,110 

U.470 

22.800 

25,4415 

10,041 

32.708 

1S,»90 

8,030 

4,028 

25,072 

14,445 

8,712 

17.311 

7,238 

1,388 

0,912 


£ 

18.855 

21,002 

7,171 

10,811 

140.530 

83,lfi7 

11,1&1 

7,982 

aOS.805 

4.178 

5,277 

5.385 

20,886 

11,338 

28,103 

27.080 

45.144 

50j4O2 

11,784 

27,041 

37.331) 

8,204 

5,446 

35,378 

18,801 

14,547 

70,514 

12,079 

3,316 

6,785 


£ 

45,552 

1 8.788 

25,545 

G4.202 

155,733 

126.008 

25,042 

20,D7S 

306,180 

12,592 

5.798 

27.551 

11,260 

98,007 

41,704 

38,470 

102,782 

109,448 

10,790 

18,318 

69,482 

10,713 

12,192 

29.901 

20,764 

13,875 

113,503 

14,606 

8,687 

13,100 


£ 

36,761 

28,125 

20,750 

12U,ai7 

170.201 

123,323 

17,881 

14,120 

305.180 

16,102 

6,532 

11.321 

38,023 

122,772 
21.484 

22, 140 
139,647 
09,978 
10,741 
49,30.') 
55,832 
IS,S87 
9,280 
28,310 
25,175 
14,137 
80,108 
12,001 
10,825 
9,306 


£ 

30.395 

38,726 

20.802 

215.008 

136,460 

l.'ia.lOf) 

27,612 

25,180 

251, SHI 

17,163 

9,335 

15.480 

55,302 

6,321 
30,096 
32,262 
45,883 

121,420 
13.761 
31,932 
86,340 
14,89li 
13,773 
32,196 
31. M5 
15,354 

174.705 
I5..^*7 
1 1 .774 
9,812 


The  pxports  to  South  Australia  are  chiefly  Bilver,  lead,  silver 
Ipad  ore,  and  wool ;  the  values  of  the  pi-incipal  items  for  the  last 
fire  7e«rs  are  as  follows  : — 


tHaaivtiooftOocOf. 


|{oot«ati<I  kho«s    

foal 

Coin  (gold) 

CVk*    

I.i^n  stcok 

>Jvor  (itigDt«,  lesdanilan!)... 

SkiiM  

Wool  „ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

7.400 

7.46S 

3,439 

73.mi3 

«2.71.5 

flI.STO 

39,000 

17,000 

41.000 

4.557 

5,098 

18,410 

92,574 

57.992 

62,70'2 

.T:-2,0G4 

5.%,  482 

1,001.740 

4,706 

10,583 

10.2.'.:i 

.857.&40 

872,890 

244.388 

£ 

17,6861 

92,7a) 

5,000 

13,505 

9l.(i03' 

l,847.)782 

20.0021 

784,80'2 


£ 

1 4,685 

STi.HU 

3,000 

4.490 

249,584 

:,fl.'J3;)3S 

2.S.512 

569,576 


The  records  of  the  overland  trade  cannot  be  procured  iritU  o^erknU  tndu 
exactneoa  beyond  the  year  1877,  but  the  time  which  has  clapseil  tmii*.  "  '""' 
since  the  year  uftined  is  amply  suHicient  to  illuairate  the  j;roRt 
variations  in  the  value  of  the  exports.  Thf)  import  trade  is  much 
more  rc^^nilar,  and  until  the  year  1887  showed  no  great  tendency 
to  incrcHsc.  Since  the  year  named  there  has  been  a  large 
rxt«n)fion  of  trade,  which  now  reachefi  a  eoiisiderablo  figure. 
This  expnn»ion  is  due  to  the  rpfpiirftnients  of  the  newly-found 
Bilver-fielda  near  the  South  Australian  Border,  and  tlie  imports 
from  South  Austmlia  rid  Thnclciinngii,  Silvcrton,  and  Y/illyanm 
amounted  to  £I,35G,G19  during  18H0.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
extensions  of  the  railway  sybtt-m  of  this  Colony  to  tbt?  banks  of  the 
Darling  lit  Bourke  and  Wilcannia  will  eventually  divert  not  a  little 
of  the  traffic  which  haa  hitherto  gone  to  Adelaide.  The  certainty  of 
speedy  delivery,  and  the  less  amount  of  bandling  to  which  goods 
vUl  be  hubjeoted,  will  probably  more  than  compensate  for  the 
additional  expense  of  delivery  at  tlie  ship's  side  : — 
Overland  Trade  with  South  Australia. 


tmr. 

Imporla. 

ExpofUi. 

Ytmr. 

Itnparte. 

Espocta. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

iwn 

393,898 

310,414 

1884 

SfiO.ORA 

1,287.441 

IS78 

387,205 

954,754 

188,':. 

3W,252 

)U7.00« 

1870 

289,304 

636.171 

1886 

442,o;u 

1  ,:t90,403 

ISW 

243,374 

(m8..^»8i 

1887 

713.238 

1,513.241 

1881 

235,769 

098,004 

1888 

1,154,924 

l..359,8')2 

1882 

4I2..i63 

921,427 

188U 

1,092,005 

2,731,656 

I8S3 

40-*,322 

782,552 

ISJW 

l.S61,!t92 

3.47l,0.W 

ipS 
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VIctoriA  diifilae-  The  prammence  which  Victoria  host  ossunied  of  reoent  yeara  as 
tr&iik  In  S.IJ.W,  a  wheat-growing  country,  acU  uetriiuentally  to  the  trade  of  South 
AuatraJia,  for  much  of  the  breadstuff  consumed  in  Kew  South 
Wales,  which  wua  fonuerly  obtained  from  Adelaide,  ia  now  [iro- 
cured  from  Victoria.  The  f&lIing-o(f  in  ibis  gtaple  commenced 
about  the  yoar  1878,  and  is  coincident  with  the  development  of 
the  Victorian  trade  in  flour  and  wheat,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table,  showing  the  value  of  wheat  and  (Jour  imported 
from  each  of  tbette  colonies  : — 

Wheat  and   Flour  Imported  from   Victoria  and 
South  Australia. 


Valno  ol  iinporU  f  n>m 

Tkluc  of  Imports  frcno 

SouU)  AuntnJtM. 

VlL-tori*. 

T«r. 

wbMt 

Floor. 

VhcttL 

FlMir. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

76,397 

123,1)58 

20.756 

33.988 

1871 

960,846 

COI.MS 

8,205 

.n»92 

1872 

105,523 

S0f>,042 

7,833 

7.715 

1878 

144,592 

20I.M2 

aS9 

17,077 

1874 

HI  .675 

230,251 

1.423 

4.180 

1676 

ift:.»(i3 

289.  S8.-. 

1,.M4 

1,396 

1876 

187.444 

2i»5.?t7l 

902 

2.186 

1877 

}&*,-2iH 

261.018 

9,765 

32.305 

1878 

116.ilH9 

2il.346 

34,401 

153,120 

1879 

63.»73 

221.174 

13,280 

7M10 

1080 

43,M0 

269,546 

43,!MB 

19fi,  143 

1881 

in.  406 

269,. ^42 

38.)«5 

113,796 

1809 

62.H7 

321.127 

23,RS0 

194,823 

1888 

&J05 

229,617 

38.794 

237,842 

188A 

36,4tiO 

200.274 

23,907 

216.548 

1865 

31,'Siti 

2111,320 

•^.433 

291.690 

1888 

S53 

172, 2»9 

57.729 

SS4,037 

1887 

11, »^ 

308,  sa-) 

34,(>i>0 

:vH,  107 

1888 

as.tw 

296.IU9 

iri3.173 

2fi4,g2S 

ism 

l'-»t!.772 

30u,18U 

90.7(i4 

247.  (K« 

18D0 

tssai 

251,681 

n.^4 

217.763 

TftADE  WITH  TASifAyiA. 
The  trade  of  Kew  South  Wales   with  Tasmania   promises  to 
develop  into  one  of  jfreat  iDip<:)i't-nnce,  and  its  growth  during  the 
period  comprised  in  the  following  table  muiti  therefore .  appear 


sfttisiactory.     It  wUl^  however,  be  seen  that  the  imports  largely  ArttdM  ho- 
«acoeed  tLe  exports,  tliuugh  ihu  latler  were  higher  in  IHSO  than  ^^^nntn. 
in  any  preWous  year.     The  chief  iinpnrUi  arc  tin,  entirely  for  the 
purpoae  of  re-export ;  green  fruit,  potatoea,  and  other  agricultural 
prodnoe.     The  principal  articles  of  import  worthy  of  note  are  aa 
foltovs  ; — 


riarrtii'lrn  nf  QooiU. 


isas. 


^PCbaff 


and  hay   ... 

Fniit  (green) 

Jams  and  jalliaa 
Gold  (batvamiduit) 
Un  Stock— Shaap. 

Oata „.- 

INHaton     •>.. ••..•••! 
Tin— lovots  ......... 


£ 
2D.5G0 

10,746 

83.723 

33.760 

19.590 

15,127 

61.344 

297.736 


1887. 


£ 

27,254 

30 

68,742 

2S,1»2 

21,086 

20.382 

1,587 

08,816 

301.507 


18K8L 


£ 
25,284 

8,775 

60,853 

23,877 

303 

32,544 

631 

23,844 

306,824 


£ 
10,111 

31.737 

lot. 588 

12,344 

41,069 

6,735 

148,363 

98.407 


UM. 


£ 
21,71*5 

16,024 

100,479 

N.351 

48,079 

8,953 

76,784 
96,016 


^Uoal 


The  export  trade  cmbi-aces  a  large  nuni>»er  of  articles,  though  ^^'•^JfV*" 
is  the  only  one  which  reaches  any  conidderable  amount.    The  KotjuiU. 
!VftIne  of  coal  exported  to  Tasmania  in  1890  was  £28,74li.     The 
other  exports  consist  of  manufactured  articles,  chietly  the  pro* 
duce  of  Great  Britain. 


Taw. 

Importa. 

Es  porta. 

Yew. 

ImpcrtA 

Export*. 

1671 

£ 
107,002 

£ 
23,040 

ISSl 

£ 
481,529 

£ 
83,9^19 

1872 

103,018 

04,093 

188S 

614.023 

85,673 

1973 

128,770 

30,044 

1SH3 

660,399 

120,663 

JS74 

14fi,S65 

52,127 

lS8i 

573,501 

117.872 

U7fl 

167,870 

44,274 

l8So 

582.177 

108,758 

IS76 

207,075 

53.484 

1886 

606.740 

110.776 

1877 

374,303 

57.108 

1887 

587,315 

131.477 

1678 

S8(I,843 

75.453 

ISS8 

515.378 

117.239 

1879 

168,004 

82,842 

1889 

50i>.590 

174.862 

l«M> 

963,106 

61, 484 

1800 

432,015 

215,674 

aoo 


COMMERCE    AXB   SHITPING. 


ThMie  irittiKcv 


TJiADE  WITH  NEW  ZEALAND. 
Kew  Zcftland  gave  promise  at  a  forraer  period  of  being  one  of 
the  leading  castorocrs  of  this  Colony,  but^  from  -various  causea, 
both  tha  iuipurU  ami  tlie  exports  fell  away  very  considerably. 
The  export  trn<Jn  shows  no  sign  of  recover)*,  while  the  value  of 
the  imports  fluctuates  with  the  character  of  the  season  in  New- 
South  Waleti,  a  bad  season  being  always  att<>nded  with  large 
importations  of  New  Zealand  wheats,  oats,  and  other  produce. 


Vau. 

ImpoftB. 

Export!. 

Vew. 

Importa. 

ExpoKli. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1871 

881.501 

285,463 

1881 

471.911 

427.2B5 

1872 

320,369 

228,930 

1882 

737.204 

4r>4,8fi8l 

1873 

196.388 

279,153 

1883 

583.0fl6 

358,6271 

1874 

233,081 

273,910 

1884 

881,230 

506.714 

187S 

I36»480 

363,764 

1885 

899.623 

369.055 

187S 

S6B.441 

480,241 

1886 

949,567 

427.640  _ 

1877 

223,482 

4Stt,85(! 

1887 

757.070 

:{<K),937 1 

1S7B 

246,907 

1)88.4 1 U 

1888 

788.003 

.393,2881 

1879 

285.083 

639.051 

1889 

1,195,090 

416.824 

1880 

400,735 

525,174 

1890 

932,073 

294,113 

CliW  Ir^wru.         Tlie  imports  consist  chiefly  of  timber,  agricultunil  and  dairy 
produce.     The  value  of  the  principal  articles  is  given  Itei-ewlth  : — 


DMcripUonof  Oooik. 


Butter 

t'he«8e 

lJpap*-ry.  n]i[iaTf1,  Ac 

Kltiur    

<  iolil,  bars  and  duBt  ... 

Oraiu  auil  paUe — Wheat 

Do  Data... 

Do  Other 

Gum 

Livestock 

Malt 

Mvat  (prtrtcrvtd)   

Do   Bacon,  Ac 

Oalmtal   

Potatoes  

Timber 


£ 

110,046 
30,350 
10,319 
611,658 

1 86, 164 
86.608 

109.780 
40,657 
199 
49.578 
15,139 
11,613 
21,207 
9,101 
25.874 
83,966 


uer. 


£ 
21,206 

3.638 
17,423 

8,617 
262.344 

3,476 

143,604 

33.355 

81)0 

16,364 

8,681 

6,299 
25.590 

8,849 
30,247 
63,692 


1888. 


£ 

56.586 

11,998 

43.449 

40.920 

61,i)5I 

H7.155 

118.307 

47.126 

22.694 

8,195 

2,107 

l.'".,tKS4 

13,553 

9,077 

47,110 

81,403 


1680. 


UBOl 


£ 
51,603 

18,029 

n:{.72i 

131,885 

61.780 

270,818 

12.'>,S24 

75,53S 

6.318 

9.639 

9,085 

13,586 

19,552 

18.354 

07,184 

81,451 


£ 

6,053 

643 

15.180 

63,948 

237,319 

40,615 

130.588 

79,059 

2,697 

5,772 
21.896 
20,430 
23,068 
10.131 
82,390 
62,791 


TKADE  WTTK  IKDIA. 
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The  valoe  of  tiie  princijMil  articles  exported  bo  New  Zealand  gjPfJ*"  "*' 
during  eacli  of  the  past  five  yearn  was  as  follows  : — 


l)«Bc1p«ton  oi  Good*. 


c«a 

Phiit,  txvwb 
MaaanM  ... 
TloibfT 


I 


Itfifi. 

1SS7. 

IMIL 

1880.      1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£         1 

90,187 

81.478 

74,»41 

85,347  I 

216,000 

87.000 

1W,00(> 

110,000  1 

14,304 

lO.lU 

\r>,w7 

15,897 

9.390 

11,064 

fi,»)i 

13,962 

8,367 

5,027 

7.W4 

9,028 

180CI. 


£ 
86.453 
40.025 
IO,06S 
10,883 

0,064 


THAVE  WITH  OTHER  BRITISIJ  POSSESSIONS. 


Besides  the  Aastrolosian  Colonics  and  Gtvat  Britain,  tbe  only 
otbcT  British  possesfiionB  whose  trade  with  New  South  Wales  is 
at  all  coniiiderablo  are  Fiji,  Hongkong^  and  India.  With  the 
Fiji  Islands  the  trade  is  valuable,  And  increasing.  In  1876 
the  itnportti  from  theae  Islandn  were  valued  at  £29,610,  and  the 
«xport«  at  .£71,-i77,  l>eing  a  total  of  £101,087,  while  in  1800 
thn  imports  liorl  risen  in  value  to  £99,853,  and  the  exports  to 
X0B,9rjI,  the  total  trade  thus  being  £198,801.  llie  importa  were 
highest  in  1885,  when  they  were  valued  at  X193,45a  The 
exports  ntcbwl  their  highest  t^>tal  in  1S83,  when  they  amounted 
Cu  £*J4b,380;  frum  that  time  there  waa  a  steady  decline  until 
1887,  when  the  lowest  figure  was  reached.  Since  then  the  exports 
hare  slightly  rpcoverrxl,  but  the  figures  for  1890  are  istill  not 
quite  40  jter  cent,  of  thaw  for  18H3. 


W       beic 


The  import  trade  from  Hongkong  consists  principally  of  opium,  UonjktmgUfidcil 
tobftcco,  sugar,  and  rice,  but  large  quantities  of  China  oil,  flax, 
hemp,  and  malting,  as  well  as  Chinese  fancy  goods,  are  also 
imported.  The  export  trade  for  1890  is  chiefly  compriKc<l  in  tho 
following  items: — Coin  to  the  amount  of  £173,834  ;  coal, £29,140  j 
h^h(Mle-mer.  £7,946;  fungus,  £11,640;  copper,  £914;  lend, 
£285  ;  and  old  metjU,  £18,682. 

The  Indian  trade  Iins  grown  up  almost  entiivly  since   1880,  in  iwu*  iri.i». 
which  ye^r  it  amounted  to  only  £20,264,  incieuiiug  to  £422,137 
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COMlffERCE  A^•B  SHIPPING. 


Inportwltraii 
IndU. 


Export  tnulc. 


in  18B4,  though  falling  off  greatly  in  the  (wo  following  ycorsi 
expanding  again  in  18S7  to  J&321,067,  but  again  dcctiniog  ia 
the  following  ypar.  During  1889  atot&l  of  ^306,498  wasreached, 
incresBing  to  £448,6-18  in  1890,  tlie  highest  value  yei  atUuned. 
The  6gurea  given  show  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  during 
the  hut  eleven  years  : — 

Trade  with  India. 


T«r. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

ToUJtnwIc 

£ 

f 

£ 

1880 

(]53 

19.611 

20,264 

1881 

27.871 

I42,0.i.t 

169.924 

1882 

72,739 

:U.5,312 

4l8.0.il 

1883 

]  08, 154 

310,(108 

418,702 

188i 

128,185 

293,962 

432,137 

1889 

11T.208 

122,066 

230,274 

1888 

lOO.fKW 

99,299 

190.204 

1887 

U7..V>fl 

173,508 

321, 0«7 

1888 

308,989 

42.791 

2^1. 7S0    _ 

1880 

109.610 

iai.879 

300.496  m 

1890 

105.368 

253.280 

448,048    V 

Castor  oil  is  an  arti(.'le  very  largely  imported  from  India,  the 
value  of  oil  x-eceivej  during  1890  being  X52,130.  There  is  also  a 
large  trade  in  wooI|>ack8,  the  importations  amounting  to  £52,622; 
and  in  liags  and  racks,  of  which  goods  to  the  amount  of  £38,342 
wpre  received-  The  only  other  articles  inii>orted  during  1890  in 
any  quantity  were  rice,  £11,898,  and  tea,  £14,487.  There  were 
no  impi:>rtalions  of  grain  and  pulse  during  the  year,  ftxcept  a 
small  quantity  of  pease  to  the  value  of  £552. 

The  outward  trade  with  India  ia  confined  almost  entirely  to  coin, 
coal,  and  copper ;  of  coin  the  export  was  valued  at  £1 13,513,  of 
coal  £16,904,  and  copper  £17^290 — the  three  items  menlioaed 
comprising  a  value  of  £147,707,  out  of  a  total  export  trade 
during  1890  of  £253,280.  The  great  falling-off  noticeable  during 
Bome  of  the  years  since  1882  is  doe  to  the  decline  in  the  copper 
trade,  and  in  the  amount  of  gold  coin  exported,  which,  in  the 
year  1882  wan  £243,258,  and  in  1863  £232,541,  but  in  1890 
only  £113,513. 


unrnsH  axd  roREiGx  trade. 
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TRADE    WITH    GREAT    BBITATN    ASD    BRITISB 
POSSBSS/OXS. 

To  wLat  extent  the  tnulo  of  the  Colony  follows  the  British  flac  chiortiwioor 
may  be  gatliered  from  the  following  figures,  which  show  not  only  h'^'*'1'"'{^ 
the  T&lue  of  the  trade  of  New  South  Wales  with  Great  Britain 
mxxd  her  depcntjcncies  during  tho  past  fourteen  years,  but  also  tha 
proportion  which  that  trade  bears  to  the  whole  : — 

!nrftde  with  Great  Britain  ami  British  PoaBeaaioiis. 


Xmt. 

OnMBriulnud 

PnrcntiM 
of  LouT 

Expofta  to  Grwt 
BriUin  uid  BrlUah 

Pereenbuifl 
or  touT 

BtttWlIICtMMMlOM. 

iinporu. 

POI— iOM. 

exporta. 

itm 

13,021.910 

91-70 

£ 

12,900.571 

98 -.'iO 

itns 

13.694,*H 

90-60 

12,lViO,708 

96-34 

1      1879 

1 3.03*2.  my 

89-80 

12..'i73.I04 

M-7I 

1      iB80 

13.IW!.7i*3 

DISS 

15.210,314 

97-00 

1      1681 

i5.7it7,<."31 

8H-82 

lo,008,lM10 

920.') 

1      1882 

10,26t>,lti5 

SO  73 

l(i.470,4Sl 

93-18 

'     1883 

19,3S3,0.V2 

90-03 

]8.tJ70,373 

92-15 

1884 

2ll.(ML>,'i.H 

90-42 

]7,2S1,650 

92-69 

1889 

21,'-niH.7l5 

80-74 

14,704,U^ 

88-38 

ises 

l!t,I33,07l 

80-88 

M.2,'5O.Ji70 

00-60 

I8»7 

17..5d4,{M» 

Ul-b'2 

I«.4Sr»,l0H 

S9-00 

K     1888 

I1».034.772 

Bfl-OO 

lS,rjOS,4!iS 

8S-t7 

■     1880 

20.I9H,A«8 

SS-34 

'i<),2'<l.-J.'S!l 

S7-0(i 

■      1880 

W,-in,063 

80-64 

18,o»2,372 

84-29 

FOIiEIGy   TRADE. 
Tho  value  of  the  trade  of  tho  Colony  with  countriex  other  than  pDifonn  tn* 
iluMe  under  British  dominion  shows  a  lar^e  increase  since  18B0,  tnd*. 
MM  will  bo  at  onco  seen  from  the  fluhjoine<i  table.     The   import 
tntde  ia  m&rked  by  a  fairly  uniform  growth,  while  the  export 
tnde,   though   less  regular,  ehowed  proportionately  a  more  con- 
ciilefmble  increase.     During  18H1   the  value  of  im[iort«  advanced 
£63.^,101,  and  the  exports  £826,357,  an  incrcaae  due  mainly  to 
the  peculiar  development  of  trade  with  the  United  States ;  while 
the  large  oxpanmon  found  in  the  subsequent  years  arose  from  the 
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COMMERCE  AND     SHIPPING. 


Fon^ii  Import  establishniont  of  direct  trado  wiUi  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany. 
Tho  total  valuo  of  imports  shows  a  large  decliiio  in  1887,  which  is 
chiefly  dite  to  a  fallingoS*  in  the  United  States  trade,  though  a 
sensible  decline  niny  be  also  observed  in  the  imports  from  other 
leading  foreign  StateK,  however,  the  loHt  ground  vaa  more  tbanJ 
recovered  in  1889  and  1890; 


Y«v. 

Import!. 

Kxpoctt. 

\tar. 

(mporta. 

Expotla. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1877 

1.230,662 

45S,329 

1884 

2,218.662 

],3fi5.(»0 

1878 

1,409,761 

483,697 

1885 

2,437,740 

]  .Ofifl.a'iS 

1879 

1,470.877 

558,827 

1886 

2.160,056 

1.467.367 

1880 

1.154,280 

472,488 

1S87 

1,606,369 

2.036.641 

1881 

I,7ti0,:i8l 

1,298,845 

KS8S 

2.194,500 

2.411,632 

1882 

2.200,734 

I,20(i,874 

1889 

2,Cti4,549 

3,013,675 

1S83 

2,139.789 

1,601,900 

1890 

2,341,951 

3, -103.56.1 

linltcd  8lAtci 
latgeit  forctun 
tnurkut. 


TJIJS  aJflTEJ)  UTATI-Jii. 

The  United  States  is  the  largest  foreign  market  of  the  CoI(Hiy»'| 
the  value  of  both  the  imparts  and  exports  far  exceeding  that  of 
any  other  country.     The  import  trade  has  been  marked  Viy  afairlyj 
uniform  rate  of  increase  until  18S(),  since  whicli  year  the  valufl 
uf  trade  has  greatly  fluctuated.     The  expoii;  trado  also  shoT 
great  variahleiiess,  and  depends  almost  entii-ely  on  the  dcmandl 
for  gold   which   prevails   in  tlie  States.     The  peculiarity  of 
trade  will  lie,  perhaps,  best  exemplified  in  the  following  table  :- 


Trudo  with  the  United  SUtos. 


Yor. 

tll)|IClrtB. 

EiporU. 

Ywr. 

lU^NHti. 

Expcutak  ' 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1877 

481,565 

108,273 

1884 

954,665 

366,732 

1878 

622,261 

128,805 

1885 

1,008,372 

985.531 

1879 

546.630 

211,206 

l&8ti 

1.018.773 

521,218 

1880 

387,066 

I72,64S 

1887 

693,420 

9.14,443 

1881 

587,865 

866.fl«2 

1888 

967,528 

1,044,144 

1882 

886.171 

676,598 

1880 

1,094.697 

1,130.589 

1883 

022.571 

872,983 

1890 

859,102 

1,300.375 

TRADE  WITH  UNITED  STATS8. 


The  imports  compriiie  a  Ui^  number  of  articles,  amongst  which  ciw"  of  sood* 
the  following  arc  tho  moat  important,  the  values  given  being  those  ""'^'  sua**. 

for  1890  :— 

£ 

Timber — iinilremed,  dretsetl  uiil  worked  up 87.781 

Hanlware 84,412 

Tobacco,  cii;»r«.  ko 6I.45B 

Beer .%nrjl 

Cbrriiigcs,  buJ  cunimge  nuiterialB   29,937 

KeroMiM 7iJ.9f>!) 

FUi  (preaerrcd) 40.229 

U'fttcheaond  cloclw  « 16,ID2 

Machinery   62,817 

Leather 38,522 

Furnitare  aud  upbolatery lJj.711) 

A^caltural  impkmoats  17.606 

The  other  articles  imported  are  mostly  manufactured  good:;. 
[ii  mo«i  years  there  has  been  a  fairly  large  import  of  breadstufls 
from  the  United  States,  and  during  1886  the  ralue  of  such  importtt 
wms  X96.21G;  in  1889  the  value  uf  flour  imported  reocheU 
jC54,490,  and  wheat  X142,3'Ji,  but  in  lH!iO  the  imports  of  grain 
and  pulitc  of  all  kinda  largely  decreaaed,  only  amounting  in  the 
total  to  X10,350. 

The  export)!  to  the  United  States  are  chiefly  confined  to  a  few  Ktportot* 
articles  of  Vaw  m»terial,  the  produce  of  the  Colony,  the  principal 
of  which  are  (jold,  coul  and  tfhale.  tin,  wool,  and  ntarsupial  skins. 
No  other  goods  are  exported  in  conKi<icrabIo  quantities.  During 
tbe  year  1890  the  amount  of  export  of  the  artictc»  mentioned 
above  was  — 


I 


£ 

Gold,  coin    901.WO 

Og*l 102.205 

Tm    74.384 

Skins  (chiefly  maraapuJ^ 47,391 

Wool 33.326 

Shala 7,379 


For  some  years  past  there  has  been  a  conBiderablc  export  of  gold  '^"T?*  *'^r**"?* 
to  America,  tlie  quantity  «ent  away  during  1887),  1889,  and  isyo  *»»» 
being  eapecially  large.     Tliis  export  practically  commenced  in  1 680, 
mad  the  value   of  tho  precious  metal  both   coined  and  uncoined 
exported  since  the  year  named  was  :— 
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Cold  £xport(}d  to  America. 


Tdw. 

1Ub& 

YeH. 

1 

Vain*. 

£ 

£ 

ISBl 

«47.n2n 

ISSS 

229,137 

1882 

3K2.:M7 

1887 

f»l.(;i2 

188.1 

AW.airt 

1883 

578.488 

ISM 

IO(!.7t9 

1880 

761,220 

IHM 

726.603 

1800 

1,016,940 

The  United  Sut«s  fomiH  one  of  the  nAtural  markets  for  the  j 
wool  of  the  Colony  ;  but,  owing  to  the  tarifT  restrictions  placed 
upon  its  importatbn.  the  trade  in  this  commodity  is  extremely  < 
limited. 
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BELO/UM. 

The  direct  trade  between  this  Colony  and  Belgium  began  in 
IBSl,  and  may,  to  a  large  extent,  be  attribtilablu  to  the  Inter* 
national  Exhibition  held  in  Sydney  during  1S79-SO.  In  the  year 
mentioned  the  couihined  imports  and  exporta  amonnt4>d  to  only 
£26,237,  while  in  18110  they  had  risen  to  £1,142,665,  which  cannot 
but  be  regarded  as  an  enormous  increase  in  ho  short  a  time.  In  i 
point  of  value  the  Belgian  trade  of  the  Colony  in  larger  than  that 
of  any  other  foreign  country,  the  United  States  excepted;  the  |)ort 
of  Antwerp  which  r«ceive8  the  bulk  of  the  trade  is  the  diatributiog 
centre  for  the  greater  part  of  the  wool  dcatinod  for  French  and  j 
German  markets. 

Tlie  goods  imported  from  Belginm  compriac  a  large  number  of] 
articles.     Iron  in  it^t  rarious  manufactures,  and  in  bars,  plate  and 
wire,  glassware,  caudles,  draper)',  cigars,  cement,  and  starch  are  aU 
imported  to  somn  extent,  though  the  trade  in  each  commodity  is 
subject  to  considerable  fluctuation. 


The  outward  trade  »4th  Delgium  is  confined  almost  entirely  to 
wool,  though  some  tallow  is  also  exporter].  During  1S90  the 
amount  of  washed  wool  sent  to  Belgian  ix)Tts  was  2,600,984  &>.» 


T&lucd  at  XI  56,255,  and  25,381,9701b.  of  greasy  wool  of  the  value 
of  £^44,191.  making  a  total  of  Xl,000,446.  Belgium  u,  therefore, 
next  to  Great  Britain,  the  largest  purchaser  of  New  South  Wales 
wool  i  for,  thou^  the  export  both  to  Victoria  iind  South  Australia 
exceods  Itiat  to  Belgium,  it  is  merely  nomiu&I,  aa  very  little  of 
the  wool  U  rt^tained  in  these  colonies  for  home  use.  The  following 
table  ahows  the  import  and  export  trade  with  Belgium  bince  1881: — 

Trade  witli  Belgium. 


T«»r. 

Inpcita. 

Exporia. 

£ 

£ 

1                  1861 

21,579 

4,658 

1                   1883 

39,951 

21, 6M 

^K            1883 

3I.I6S 

1G0.390 

^H            1864 

74.904 

326.488 

^H            1882 

l(r).3l8 

3AH^  vvU 

^H        lasfl 

173,831 

4«,D38 

^^            1887 

37,735 

W7,7lO 

W                   18S8 

64,766 

7SS,286 

f                    IBM 

88,843 

725.687 

1890 

1S0,819 

1.011,846 

FHAyCE  AND  XL'W  CALEDONIA. 
The  French  trade  has  risen  into  importanoo  since  1881,  aa  will  fYsnoii  tokiU. 
be  sc^n  by  the  subsequent  table.  The  increase  is  due  almost 
entir<*ly  to  the  establishment  of  direct  communication  between 
ibis  Colony  and  the  Republic  by  the  Mcs&agories  Maritimcs  Oom- 
pany,  but  it  has  l>een  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  falling  off 
ID  tlie  trade  with  New  Caledonia,  the  chief  dependency  of  France 
in  the  South  Pacific.  For  though  in  1881  the  total  value  of 
French  iniporta  and  exports  auiounlud  to  only  X65,833,  as  against 
X351,7d5  in  1890,  tlione  of  New  CaIe<ionia  fell  during  the  corre- 
■ponding  period  from  £372.926  to  X277,3U9. 

Wearing  apparel  und  droi>erj'  form  the  largest  class  of  imports  P"*,^!.?^ 
from  France )  the  imports  of  drapery  and  silk  amounted  in  1890  ^^^'^'^ 
to   £31,444;    of    apparel,   £7,713;    and    of  boots  to  £12,510. 
Next  in  importance  are   wines  and    spirits — the  import   of  the 
former  amounted  to  £18,533,  and  of  the  latter  to  £12,603.     Oil 
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WooldiW 
npMi  to 

nioee. 


to  the  value  o!  £3,991 ;  tobacco  and  cigara,  j£l,548  ;  watches  and 
clocks,  X3,490,  oud  toja,  £5,120 — are  the  only  other  goods  largely 
imported.  Large  qaantities  of  French  goods  are  imported  from 
Great  Britain;  but  the  indirect  trade  is  now  fast  being  super- 
seded by  direct  trade,  and  the  coat  of  commiasion  and  double 
handling  thus  sared  to  the  Colony. 

Wool  forms  the  chief  export  to  France.  The  value  exported 
during  1S90  was  £Vi'\lo2,  Sheepskins  to  the  value  of  £67,458 
were  also  exported  : — 

Trade  with  F]'ance. 


Mow  Cklvdonlan 
tnd*. 


Tmt. 

InportL 

Rsporti. 

£ 

£ 

1861 

04,118 

1,715 

1S82 

ys.170 

0.744 

1S8.1 

211.722 

24,78fi 

18S4 

2is.7r.r. 

183.890 

is&'i 

34ri,23l 

142.  IM 

]86f( 

21G.193 

ny.sc.i 

18S7 

LI-.TS-i 

83.131 

1888 

154,8Cti 

rjO,723 

188» 

I7i),900 

104,  lot 

1890 

117.871 

233,924 

As  already  pointed  out,  Kev  Caledonia  is  an  important  market 
for  the  produce  of  the  Colony,  though  its  value  has  Iteeu  con- 
siderably ufTucted  by  the  I'stablishuiinit  of  a  regular  communi- 
cation between  Franco  and  her  dependency.  The  trade  with  New 
Caledonia  reached  ita  highest  point  in  1882,  when  produce  was 
imported  into  Now  South  Wales  to  the  value  of  £273,370,  and 
exported  to  the  amount  of  £228,280.  Since  tliat  year  the  imports 
and  exports  show  a  very  considerable  decline  : — 

Trade  with  New-  Caledonia 


T«r. 

Importi. 

Xxports. 

Yaw. 

InporUL 

Bipmla 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

I8S1 

I8a,7i'> 

184.181 

1866 

64,962 

111.332 

1882 

27.'l,370 

228.280 

1887 

70,676 

137,212 

1883 

I.-iS.OOfi 

212.526 

188S 

H8.637 

153,967 

1SS4 

107,500 

210.5.'>2 

I88U 

85,582 

189.660 

1685 

82,181 

153.094 

1890 

83,920 

193.339 

TRADE  WITH  GEUMANY  AND  CHINA. 


A  Urge  trade  htw  boon  maintainod  with  Genuany  since  1879.  u^Jl]"" 

Direct   comm uoi cation   was  established    in   1887  by  the   North 

UemiaQ  Lloyd's  Company,  oC  Bremen,  and  further  extended  by  a 

line    of    Gurranu    car;i;o    boats    trading  between  Hamburg  and 

Sydney  aince  1S8S.     This  trade  bids  fair  to  develop  into  conaider* 

able  dimenmonSi  as  will  he  txmi  from  tliL>   following  list,  which 

shows  tlie  values  of  the  principal  articles  imparted  from  Germany 

daring  1890.     The  only  other  articles  besides  these,  of  which  the 

iuii>ort  waft  nolfiworthy,  were  paper  and  stationery,  picture  frames, 

March,  drags,  choinicols,  and  glassware  : — 

£ 

Cemcat    ' 15,602 

MufticiU  Initmmenta    HO.ltMi 

Appajel,  (lni{>ory,  boots,  ke.   114,046 

Iron  and  iron  mnnufocturea,  ineludhig  hardware.    8S,506 

Spirit* 45,554 

Scwiug  uiaohiocs 10,337 

Tobacco,  cigws.  and  ciearettes 36,371 

Beer 15,236 

Fancy  goodn  and  tnya „ 21,144 

Watchea  and  clocks 1,312 

The  exports  consisted  almost  entirely  of  wool,  tho  value  of  woni  ohw «». 

"^  *'  poitloGenauir. 

which,  in  1890,  was  £371,958,  out  of  a  total  export  of  £404,280. 

This  increase  in  the  wool  expoit  during  1889  and  ISOO  is  chiefly 

doc  to  the  greater  facilities  now  existing  for  direct  sliipment. 


Tw. 

unports* 

Exporf^ 

Tmt. 

luportt. 

Exporte. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1879 

32,436 

4,77fi 

IS85 

37S;B57 

29.311 

1880 

41.iG0 

1886 

361,012 

64,471 

IWil 

124,1(10 

11.993 

1887 

296,9n2 

100,012 

1882 

IHO.fOl 

ll.Ct.I 

1888 

481.009 

128,540 

1883 

•2\3,:m 

7,W7 

IHSft 

."iss.oaa 

CI  0,435 

ISM 

337.^1 

43,979 

JS90 

030,475 

404,280 

CHiyA. 

The  only  othfr  countn*  whose  trade  with  New  South  Waloa  Tndo  uttli 
n*acheii    a   large   figure    is    China.     Tlio     imports    and    exports 
credited  to  Hongkong,  however,  belong  in  reality  to  the  country 
0 


Itnde. 


gcneraJly,  and  the  diminution  which  is  seon  in  the  ChioA  trade 
since  1881,  is  to  be  attributed  in  no  Bmall  degree  to  the  trans- 
ference of  part  of  the  trade  from  the  ports  of  the  Empire  to 
Hongkon;;.  Still,  when  allowance  is  raado  on  tliis  score,  it  will 
he  found  tlmt  the  actual  loss  of  (rade  is  by  no  means  inconsider- 
able. Tlie  main  import  from  China  is  te.i,  which  exhibits  a 
falling  off  although  no  i)ercrptib]c  decline  is  obser\'abIe  in  the 
consumption  of  the  article ;  but  the  decline  may  be  owing  to  a 
decrease  in  the  quantity  renuired  for  re-export,  which  denotes  a 
loss  to  the  Colony,  and  to  the  increased  consumption  of  Indian 
t«as,  the  imports  of  which  are  increasing  every  year.  The  direct 
export  trade  has  never  been  large.  The  amounts  shown  as 
exported  to  China  do  not  howeror  represent  the  whole  value  of 
the  trade,  as  a  considerable  portion  is  sent  via  Hong  Kong,  which 
is  a  distributing  centre  for  the  Empire. 


Y«r. 

CxporUk 

Twr. 

Impocti. 

Ekpoiti. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

laso 

338,128 

14,844 

1886 

105.930 

16,462 

itwi 

466,830 

19.758 

1887 

251,722 

14,510 

I&82 

358,783 

28,9J)3 

1888 

309,934 

7,051 

1&83 

259,108 

21,321 

I88U 

257.353 

11.587    i 

1SS4 

357,208 

21,741 

1890 

241,840 

1.037 

1885 

303,595 

21, lU 

TRADE  WITH  ALL  COUS'TRiES. 
The  amount  of  imporLa  and  exports  of  each  conntry,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  total,  during  the  eleven  years  which  closed  with  1890,  is 
shown  in  the  following  tables.  As  already  pointed  out,  the  border 
colonics  of  Victoria  and  South  Australia  appear  mora  advan- 
tageously than  their  importance  warrnnts,  owing  to  the  large 
amount  of  trade  merely  passing  through  their  territory  for  ship- 
ment to  Great  Britain,  while  the  trade  to  tlio  last  named  coantryi 
as  shown  on  the  table,  is  less  than  the  truth,  by  the  amount  thus 
over-oretUted  to  Victoria  and  South  Australia. 


^^^^^^       EXPORTS  TO  CHIEF  COrifTRrES. 

■ 

^»r™ 

^Imporia — Percentage  of  the  Iminrts  from  oach  of  the  Frinci|ml 

Countnes. 

1 

I    '^ 

DiiUsb  PoMOMlona. 

rnltwl 

MciatiiL. 

qmvit*-     South 

'    K»» 

Othn 
OoloiiiM 
or  Pm- 

Totkl 

brttiih 

Pm- 

^^^L1880 

4411 

13-42 

15-70 

4-87 

3-25 

0-50 

91-8.i 

^^Vl88l 

61-06 

1373      12-30 

3-94 

2-88 

6  04 

ms'2 

^^1 

^M        I8B2 

fil-fiO 

12-90  1    lO-Ol 

4-74 

3*43 

am 

89-73 

^^1 

^m         1883 

49-a» 

13-91»      1371 

300 

2-71 

Q-36 

90  03 

^^1 

^B         1S64 

40-32 

J3  23      12-88 

4-33 

3  SI 

6-85 

90-42 

^^1 

^B         IA8& 

!  5007 

13-lW  ,   12-27 

3-75 

3-79 

5-00 

89-74 

^^1 

^^^  ies6 

!  49-0I 

13-00  ;   13-8S 

3-88 

4-45 

5-78 

89  86 

^^1 

^^■l867        ... 

41-72 

1510 

IB-.'iS 

6'fi7  \     3-95 

6-03 

91-62 

^^1 

^^Hl888       ... 

43-39 

11-64 

IG-38 

8-ei  1     3-76 

6-88 

89-66 

^^1 

^^^1880        ... 

38-21 

10-58 

20-41 

8-13       6-23 

6-78 

88-34 

^^1 

B^        1890 

38'15 

1>'£7 

21-24 

0-01        4-12 

- 

4*85 

80-04 

■ 

^H 

Foreiicn  8tat«*t 

1 

OnttMl 

Pnn(». 

0«nunif  .Stflglun. 

GbhNk 

Other 
Fordgti 

StUM. 

ToUl 
SIMM. 

^1          1880 

2-78 

0-27 

033 

2-52 

2^ 

8-13 

H 

^B^  1881 

3-34 

0-36 

0-71 

012 

2-66 

2-90 

10-18 

^^1 

^^^^1882 

4-14 

0-40  '     0-83 

0-18 

l"67 

2-97 

10-27 

^^1 

^^Vl8BS 

4-29 

0-98       0-99 

0-14 

1-20 

2-37 

9-97 

^^1 

^■^  I8B4 

4-12 

0-95        1*48 

032 

1-&4 

1-10 

9-68 

^^1 

^^^1886 

4*25 

i-4a     157 

0-82 

1-28 

089 

lOiM 

^^1 

^^ViaB0        ... 

4*78 

1-01        1'70 

0-Sl 

0-92 

0-92 

10  14 

^^1 

^m     188T 

3^ 

0*83       1-S5 

0-19 

1-31 

0'8S 

8-38 

i^^l 

^^H1888 

4-08 

073 

2-28 

031 

1-16 

1-03 

10-34 

^^1 

^^^VlHffi 

478 

0-78 

2-33 

0-30 

1-12 

2-23 

1106 

^^1 

^H         ISDO 

3-80 

0^ 

283 

0-M 

1-07 

1-56 

10-36 

J 

L 

_^ 

313 


COMMERCE  AND  SHIPPING. 


Exports — ^Percentage  of  Exports  to  each  of  the  Principal 
Countries. 


YCK. 


1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 


Britiah  PowenioiiB. 

Year. 

UdIUxI 

Kingdom 

VlctorU. 

Queens- 
land. 

South 
Austral  U 

New 
Zealand. 

Other 
Coloolet 
orPoa- 

•eaiionB. 

Total 
BritUh 

Poa- 
■earions. 

1880 

47-98 

29-19 

8-70 

5-30 

3-35 

2-48 

97-00 

1881 

46-36 

24-85 

12-02 

2-80 

2-62 

3-40 

92-05 

1882 

41-35 

21-40 

17-04 

615 

2-57 

4-67 

93*18 

1883 

48-78 

20-59 

11-42 

4-80 

1-76 

4-80 

9215 

1884 

41-36 

22-45 

12-85 

8-08 

2-73 

5-22 

92-69 

1885 

43-54 

20-60 

12-98 

4-8G 

2-20 

4-15 

88-33 

1886 

38-35 

23-52 

11-64 

10-09 

2-72 

4-34 

90-66 

1887 

37-61 

25-77 

10-94 

9-40 

1-62 

3-66 

89-00 

1888 

40-52 

26-08 

9-43 

7-94 

1-88 

2-62 

88-47 

1889 

38-48 

2312 

7-50 

12-87 

1-79 

3-30 

87 -Oft 

1890 

3004 

24-43 

7-68 

16-78 

1-34 

4-12 

84-29 

Foreign  States. 


United 

States. 


France. 


Qermany 


Bel([iuin. 


China. 


Other 
Foreian 
States. 


Total 
Foreign 
States. 


110 

0-09 

1-81 

5-31 

0-01 

0-07 

0-03 

0-12 

2-41 

3-83 

005 

0-06 

012 

0-16 

2-60 

4-30 

012 

0-04 

0-80 

0-10 

2-49 

1-98 

1-00 

0-23 

1-75 

0-12 

2-23 

5-88 

0-85 

017 

2-40 

0-12 

2-25 

3-32 

0-95 

0-35 

2-71 

0-08 

1-93 

5-05 

0-46 

0-54 

3-01 

0-08 

1-86 

4-99 

0-58 

0-61 

3*46 

0-04 

1-85 

4-85 

0-45 

2-23 

3-11 

0-05 

2-25 

5-90 

1-06 

1-83 

4-50 

0-01 

2-32 

3-00 
7-95 
6*82 
7*85 
7-31 
11-67 
9-34 
11-00 
11-53 
12-94 
15-71 


Valuation  of 
faBporta. 


For  Customs  purposes  imports  are,  as  a  general  rule,  set  down 
at  their  value  in  the  Colony.  Such,  too,  is  the  plan  followed  in 
regard  to  exports.    Taking  into  consideration  the  circumstances  of 


TEE   TARIFF. 


tbe  ColonT,  ihe  system  is  a  just  one ;  for,  tifisiiminff  that  coods  TmportaHt 
importiM  have  to  be  puul  for  in  goods  exported,  the  imports,  if  ^aiu«. 
valuwl  awording  to  the  ruling  jirices  at  the  port  of  8Lij)n)oiU, 
woold  ho  undervalued  at  tlie  port  of  arrival  by  thfi  amount  of  tJie 
freight  and  charg(»  intiurred.  In  ordw,  therefore,  to  establish  a 
fair  coDiparison  between  the  imports  and  exports,  each  must  be 
token  at  the  value  in  the  Colony.  Under  normal  conditions  the 
ralue  of  the  trade  innards  and  outwards  should  be  virttitdly 
eqnaL  If  the  freight-earning  vessels  were  owiiP<il  in  the  Colony  the 
excess  would  be  ou  the  aide  of  the  imports,  but  aa  comparatively 
little  of  the  tonnage  is  owned  in  Now  South  Wales  tbe  freight 
Kirned  is  siuall.  On  the  contrary,  a  certain  quantity  of  goods 
mast  bo  exported  to  pay  for  the  carriage  of  the  goods  inijx)rted, 
and  the  amount  of  suck  represents  the  diflcrcuce  in  the  value  of 
tLe  goods  purchnsetl  by  the  exports,  as  they  leave  the  country 
whore  they  are  produced,  and  the  value  of  the  same  goods  landed 
in  this  Colony. 

Tlie  imports  of  the  Colony,  taken  over  a  series  of  years  im]>nrti  «xoe€d 
tly  exceed  tbe  expoits.  The  causes  of  this  excess  arc  uliiclly 
Iho  flow  of  Britisli  money  to  the  Colony  for  investment, 
id  tho  proceeds  of  loans  floated  by  the  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  nut  public  worka  "Were  these  importations 
to  ceuo,  the  exports  of  New  South  Wales  would  exceed  the 
iniporbs  ;  for,  not  only  would  the  Colony  be  retiuiied  to  send  out 
the  value  of  the  goods  iniiiorted,  with  their  freight  to  its  shores, 
but  also  the  amount  of  interest  ])ay»ble  on  loans,  the  earnings 
lot  money  sent  here  for  investment,  and  thi>  incomes  derived 
>y   persons  living  abroad,  from  property  held  in   the   Colony. 


e^porU. 


TA/t/FF. 

The  tarifl"  in  force  in  New  South  Wales  is  more  simple  in  t1'«  *•»**■ 
irbaracter  than  that  of  any  other  important  country,  except  Great 
Britain.  At  the  close  of  188C  it  comprised  specitic  duties  on  175 
articles,  willi  an  ttd  valorem  duty  of  5  per  cent,  ou  the  remainder — 
certain  artictos,  about  100  in  number,  njmpriaing  chiefly  food,  raw 
material,  and  agricultural  appliances,  alone  excepted.  Since  then, 
howevrr,  the  tJirifT  has  been  greatly  modltied,  and  now  stands  aa 
follows : — 


r«i4 


C05IMEKCE  AND  SniPPIN'C. 


Sohednleof  CustomK  and  £xoiae  Duties,  for  1^91. 


ffaOa  or  Dutr- 

V  lb..       sa. 

^  giOlou,     6d. 


ArtJdM. 
Baoon  and  Hum , 

B»r,  .u,  ^«.r.  {;  j^-  ?•:•■•;::":•■":::::•:•::::•:::::     ,. 
v^        [kS:.-:::::i:z:::::::::::z::::::    ;: 

RiscuitK,  otUor  tliau  ship , IfiXb., 

)f  titter „ 

<Jaudl«fl  per  lb. ,  or  reputed  pnukatje  of  tliat  ireigbt,  and  so  in 

proi»Drtioo  foraoy  such  reputed  weight,  and  Btoarine  ...  ., 

Cement  f  bftrrcl, 

Chewe „ 1f%., 

a,     1     J  I-        r  Rjiwor  kiln-ilriod ,, 

»ud1«mx«..m     \       otW^ticlo    .' 

Chocolate— pl&io  or    mixed  with  Aoy   other  artiulc.  uid 

chocolate  creamt  „..„ „ „ 

Cigars „ „ 

Cigarettes  (ini'ltidiiig  wrappen)    „ 

Cit{arB  aad  cipirettcn  (Kicimi »....,. ,,     2e 

Con»  flour  and  tnaittim ,, 

I'lijin-.  witltout  allowance  for  Imska  or  BhcUs  „ 

Coooa  -!  Prepared  luute.  or  mixed  with  mdj  othur  article 

I        (Sec  "C'hoooUte") ,, 

Coff  •  /^*' ■■  ■ • " 

*'"*'  touted.  cTound.  ornoixed  with  any  othcfr  article...  „ 

Coufectionei y  iiiicTuding  cakea,  comfits,  liquorice,  Litjuorioe 
paaiu,  lozeu|,-pe  oi  all  kinds,  cncoanut  io  sugar,  augsr- 
caiifly,  auccudcs.  Olid  awL-ettnuatu) i, 

Eaacnccs,   l1»vouriiig,   am)   fruit,  containing  not  more  than 

2i  per  ceuL  of  pro<)f  spirit     

Containing  muru  than  'J.>  per.  cent,  of  proof  «pint  

Fi»h,  drifd,  prcucrved,  or  aalt      

Fruila,  dhea  and  candied,  exclasiTeof  dates 

1  LiquiJ  and  ayrup  

Koftd 


6d. 


Olucoae 


riiiklvAnizKd.  in  bare,  sheets,  or  cormgated 

Iron ]  Iron  anO  aleel  wire „,.. 

[o'aU'atuzed,  luanufacturba  (except  anohora)  ...,- 
Jama— per  pound,  or  ruputcd  lucka^v  uf  tltat  weight,  and 

ao  lu  pri>p«?rtian  for  any  auch  reputed  weight..... 

Milk,  cuniictiKed  or  preaorvwl „ - 

liaphtha  and  g;LBoIth« „.., 

IKeroMtie „ 
AH  other'. 
In  bottle — 
Keputod  qtnrta 
Reputed  piitbi 
Reputed  half-pints  and  amaller  siaea    ... 
Opiam,   aad   any  prepaTntion  or  nnliitiou  tiieraoC,   not  un* 

ported  foruii«aiia  known  moihcnip  .  , ,..,„.«. 

Paint*  and  1  Paintu  and  colmirs  grnnntl  In  oil    

Vamiah  j  Vamiali  and  lithugiaiihic  viniisbca  


2d. 

V  gallon,      4s. 

„         i4m. 

Vtt>.,  Id. 

2d. 

0  Dn-t.  3s.  4d. 

„  6a. 

IT  too.        408. 

„        20a. 

».         60a. 

\fn>..       Id. 

Id. 
If  gallon,      6d. 


tf  doz..  la.  6d. 
Od. 
Ud. 

I^lb.,        itk. 


oniimt^. 


Rate  of  I>titx- 


3d. 
Id. 
Id. 


^M^WUU 


Id. 

60ft. 

Id. 

209. 

lion,      4i. 

I4b. 


Sporting  powder  „ }f1b., 

^^ "^ "'<"  j tei':::^^u.if^..«:::::::::::::::    :: 

'  Sum ¥  cwt., 

Pra«rveA,  *  joUimi,  uul  fruite  boilad  in  pulp  or  pBrbaUjr 

prauxrcd  utber  tbftn  by  nulpburous  aoid    ....»..» W  lb., 

Rkw tf  ton, 

Bagn.  tfttnoco,  uul  ■cnuilin*  » V0*~, 

Sdt 1?  ton, 

/  If  coatKining  not  more  than  25  per  cent,  of 

)      proof  Bpint 1^  gmll 

Bitten        i  ^^  conuiiting  more  thui  25  per  cent,  of  proof 
1     >pirit 

I~  ~Oo  ftll  IcimUof  HniritBiiniMjrtedintothBColony,  the 
strtDgth  of  which  can  be  ascertained  by  RykeB* 
Rydnuneter.  (No  alLowonoc  hoyood  16-0  ehall 
be  made  for  the  under  proof  of  any  apirita  of  ft 
\em  hydrometer  atrengtli  than  10'5  under  proof) 
Brandy    -,.  .„ ».„» iTproofinJl  ,14a. 


IpUita 


I4h. 
14m. 
Mb. 
I  4b. 

148. 
148. 


4*«jieva „ u 

Gin 

Uqueatm , _ 

Rum „..;,„.... 

WbiKky    

Mannfactnred  in  the  Colony  {Excise) ,.„ 

On  all  apirit*  and  epirituons  comi>oiin(l9  iin|K>rt«d 
LOto  the  Colony,  the  strcuj^ib  of  wliicb  cannot  be 

MocrtAiucd  by  Sykoa'  Hydrometer  l^Uit.gallon.HB. 

Caa«  Spint* — Repute*!  contents  of  two,  three,  or 
four  callona  aliaU  )>e  char^ud — 
Two  pwIlimH  and  nnd«r  lui  two  gallons. 
Ov«r  two  esllons  and    not  exceeding  three  a« 

ihrtr  pilloriB. 
Over  thr<*ti  galioaa  and  not  exoeeding  four  aa 
four  gallouB. 

llethyUtwl    , ^  „..«. ^gallon,      4b. 

IVirfuiiii:*!  ftpirita,  perfumed  water,  Tlorida  water, 

,     and  l*y  rum ^iiquUgall.  15a. 

fE«tiQed „ , ..., 4^ owt.,  6s.  Sd. 

„      ox-refitieiy ,.....» „    Ca.  8d. 

Raw „  «a. 

,.       ei-refiurry „ „  5b. 

Molaoaeaaud  treade »....  „     3a.  4d. 

ft        «x-nfiii«ry »„...         .,    3a.  4d. 

Tm „» V  lb.,         3il. 

Timbar<otber  than  latba,  bnlMing  [*  f>rmned  1^  100  ft.,     Se. 

dyt-wtHxId.  pntiDga,  un>  |  HnciKh  and  undrcaaed  „     la.  fid. 


ahingls 

dreaaeid  auutlatwuod,  atarea, 

oMka  m  ahuoka). 


td  j  Ihtoni.      aaabca,      and 

\,    ahutton  Eanh, 


*  ielUe*  lnc)uJ«4  midar 


3l6 


'    COICMERCE   AXS   SHIPPING. 


Schedule  of  Cufitoms  and  Kxciac  Dutieu,  for  1891 — continueti^ 
AnldM.  Ram  oI  boty. 

'  Delirorcd  From  ahip's  aide,  or  from  a  Cimtomii 
boDil,  for  home  coneamptiaa — Muiufftcttirwl, 

unmanufactnrcd,  and  snufF V\h.,  3s. 

Unnintinfactured,  catered  to  be  ni&nufacttircd  in 
the  (.'-olony.     At  tlio  time  of  removal  from  & 
Tobmcoo  J,      Cuatouu)  bond  or  from  lui  iinjiortuig  ship  to  auy 
liceoMd  tobacco  manulovtory  for  manufactur- 
ing   purpoaea  only    into   toliocco,    cigara,    or 

cigarett«e  ., 

fibeepwash ,. 

Excise 18.341. 

SpurklmK — For  six    reputed   quarts   ur    twelvu 

rvputwi  ntnts .•  lOs. 

Wines... -|  Other  kinda  t^  gallon,     &b. 

Other  kindi,  for  tix  reputed  qaarta  or  tirelve 

reputed  [Nut4 fil>  j 

The  chief  articles  from  which  Customs  revenue  i»  derived  are! 

fcmientcd  and  spirituous  liquors,  tobacco,  tea,  and  sugar.     The  i 

rcvenu<>  from  spiriU  stood  at  lOs.  jier  gallon  until  1879,  when  it 

was  raised  to  12a,  and  iu  18S7  the  duty  was  fixed  at  14s.  per 

Onftom  DuttM  gallon  for  ordinary,   ISs.  for  perfuuQfd,  and  48.  for  methylated 

~*'P''"*  spirits.     The  revenue  derived  from  impoiied  spirits  during  the 

past  twelve  years  was: — 

Revenue  from  Imported  Spirits. 


Ymt. 

duljr  waa  paM. 

On^. 

Amonrit  ol  duty 

Oallora. 

£ 

187B 

1,089. 191 

10*. 

544,696 

1679 

1»0»  1.080 

10b.  and  12k. 

521.273 

1B80 

9mi,744 

ISi. 

G00.847        1 

1881 

1,)03,)01 

]2a. 

66I.86IM 

is&i 

l.l.>»,720 

12b. 

692,8S^H 

1883 

I.ltH.tiSO 

12a. 

716,790'^ 

1BB4 

],239.4»S 

12«. 

743,697 

1BB5 

1,204,790 

12a. 

722,873 

1886 

1,161,628 

12>. 

696.977 

1887 

1,121,101 

12*..  14k,  15b. 

7.'i9,60S 

188S 

1,178,293 

14s.  and  I5n. 

806,938 

18M9 

1,1C4.360 

lis.  and  15a. 

601.426 

1890 

1,196.561 

149.  and  ISa. 

827.3U 

Colonial  distilled  spirits  are  subject  to  an  excise  equal  to  the' 
duty  on  imported  spirits.     Iu  1884  the  quantity  subject  to  excise  1 
was  17,709  gallons,  on  wluch£10,625  was  paid.     In  the  following] 
year  the  quantity  fell  to  14,242  gallons,  and  the  amount  of  excise 
to  X8,54ri.    In  1886  the  quantity  foil  still  further,  being  only  9,733 
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piknu,  and  the  excise  £5,^46 ;  but  in  1887,  notwitliBtandiiig  the 
iDereased  duty  levied,  the  qimntity  subject  to  excise  increased  to 
l6,7tJ2  gallons,  Hiid  tlie  amount  of  duty  to  £10,754,  and  a  still 
furtlipr  advance  to  17,111  gallons  wa«  made  in  188S,  th»>  duty 
&ait>unting  to  £11,978.  In  1890  the  duty  collected  amounted  to 
■£*i:t,t74  on  33,10ri  gallons  of  spirit  distilled. 

8tiJl  wine  is  subject  to  an  import  duty  of  Ss.  per  gallon,  and  °"^  "•  ^'"■ 
fparkling  wine  to  10a.  per  gallon.  The  import  of  the  firat  named 
b  less  now  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  but  owing  to  the  increase 
in  the  duty  in  1879  from  4s.  to  5s.  per  gallon,  the  Customs 
Terenue  had  Wen  fairly  niainUiitietl,  The  amount  of  still  wine 
imported  during  1B90  was  M^,!.*!*)  gallons,  on  which  £35,789 
duty  was  paid.  The  duty  on  .sparkling  wine  was  raised  to  lOs. 
per  gallon  in  1879,  at  which  ratn  it  now  remains.  TTie  quantity 
cf  sparkling  wine  on  which  duty  amounting  to  £10,317  was  col- 
lected wa»  20,C34  gallons.  ' 

The  growing  favour  in  which  Australian  wine  Is  held  will  AaMnHaii wliw 
probably  have  the  effect  of  checking  any  considerable  importations 
of  foreign  wine,  and  no  large  iiicrciuw  in  the  amount  of  duty, 
beyond  chat  now  received  from  such  wine,  can  tlicrefore  be 
exjMMted.  The  quantity  imported  showed  a  fair  increase  up  to  the 
end  of  1H85  ;  but  the  recent  general  depression  having  probably 
fiviited  the  amount  of  money  available  for  luxuries  of  tliie  kind, 
the  doty  paid  has  of  late  years  tiomewhat  fallen. 

The  import  of  ale  and  beer  was  larger  during  1889  than  in  any  iJ«er  imijortwi. 
preTJous  year.      In  1890  thei-e  was  a  con.si«lcrable  decline.     Tlie 
quantities   of   beer    imported,    on    which    duty    was  paid,  being 
1,019,080  gallons  in  wood,  and  1,122,974  gallons  in  Uttle,  or  a  ~ 

total  of  2,242,054  gallons,  jiaying  duty  to  the  amount  of  £7 1, GO], 
at  lb*-  rate  of  6*1,  jier  gallon  for  beer  in  wood  and  9d.  for  bottled. 
The  exciae  duty  on  boer  brewed  in  the  Colonj  ia  at  the  rate  of  3J. 
per  gallon.  It  was  first  ooUocted  for  the  second  half-year  of  1887, 
and  amounted  to  £G3,5G5,  the  quantity  on  which  duty  was  jnid 
being  5,085,217  gallons;  in  1889  excise  duty  amounting  Co 
£118,910   was    collected   on    0,515,21)0   gallons,    uud    in    1890 
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£IS0,245  on  9,G19,€00  gallons.     As  a  s^t-ofl'  agaiiut  the  duty 
thus  iinpoBed,  thoao  levied  on  hops  and  malt  have  been  removed. 

Ibbuoo  aui>  Xbc  duties  levied  od  tol:»acco  imjiorted  into  the  Colony  during 
1886  were,  on  tlje  manufactured  article,  38.  per  lb. ;  on  tobacco 
for  manufacturing  purposes  if  delivered  from  Bond  to  any 
liceiified  Tobacco  Mnuufactory,  la.  per  Ih.  ;  on  tiie  leaf  if  dflivered 
from  Bond  for  Ttome  Cnnsumption^ond  not  to  any  license*!  Factory, 
Ss. ;  and  on  cigars  and  cigarettes,  6s,  The  excise  on  tobacco  made 
in  the  Colony  waa  Is.  jwr  h.,  and  on  cigars  and  cigarette«s,  28.  6d. 
The  exciRB  duty  on  manufactured  tobacco  was,  however,  incrcaMKi 
during  1887,  and  now  ittands  at  Is.  3il  Tho  total  amount  of 
Import  Duties  collected  on  tobacco  and  cigars  during  1890  was 
£245,136. 

Excise  duties  were  first  levied  on  tobacco  mannfactured  in  the 
Colony  in  1 884,  and  the  amount  collected  since  tlien  has  bean  : — 


IHU  £68,000 

1B8S  „ 106.658 

1888  „«« 102.212 

1887   .« 127,543 


1988   fias.SOO 

1889  , 123.212 

1800   118,287 


Tiie  excise  derivetl  from  cigars  and  cigarettoa  has  been  triflings 
exceetling  jC1,000  only  in  each  of  the  last  four  ycois : — 


IW«  £490 

1886  863 

1888  6«8 

1887  1,284 


188S     £1.038 

J8S0     1,160 

1890     2,808 


During  the  last  few  years  since  tlie  duty  was  increftaed  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  imported  leaf  has  steadily  declined,  ita 
place  being  supplied  by  leaf  grown  in  the  Colony.  To  meet  tbia 
falling  off,  the  exciae  duty  levied  on  colonial -made  tobacco  ontored 
for  home  consumption  wat  incrcajtcd,  as  alroady  stated,  to  Is.  3d. 
per  0).  If  the  American  leaf,  which  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  Is. 
per  Il>.,  were  used  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  tobaoco  in 
tbo  local  factories,  the  actual  duty  paid  on  the  liuished  product 
would  havfi  been,  previous  to  the  alteration  in  the  tariff,  2b.  per  lb., 
and  2s.  3d.  sinci!  tlio  alteration,  as  against  3a.  for  the  imported 
article.     Such,   however,   ia   not  the  case— large  quantities   of 
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iocally-givwD  leaf  ara  naed,  and  the  abeolnte  amonut  of  duty  pnid 
oa  the  tobacco  made  in  the  Colon}',  othorwiso  tlian  cigars  and 
cigarettes,  was  Is.  3^d.  tn  1885,  Is.  .1]d.  ii)  1886,  Ir.  A/^d.  in 
I&87,  U.  6^<L  in  ISSS,  is.  6i5d.  in  184^9,  and  Is.  6v,a.  in  1890. 

The  duty  on  lea  has  remained  at  3(L  per  fi>.,  and  the  nniount  of 
revenue  per  head  derived  from  the  duty  has  varied  very  little  from  R«roouc  (tod 
year  to  year.     The  revenue  received  from  this  source  for  the  last 
ten  years  vras  : — 

Beveune  from  Tea. 


Tm. 

Tmt. 

lUnonnt 

£ 

£ 

1A81 

86,212 

1886 

]05.!I79 

1882 

87,829 

1887 

KM).  SI.) 

1803 

76.719 

1886 

100,017 

ISM 

100,093 

1889 

lOH.OM 

10» 

96,9Jfi 

laao 

104i,it80 

R«finfyl  sugar  oominf^  into  the  Oolony  is  »uhjcot  to  a  duty  Dutrcotufv 
of  6«.  Hd.  {wr  cwt,  hut  the  CommitisionerH  of  CusIoiuh  on!y 
indode  loaf  sugar  under  this  heading.  The  cjuantity  tmporteti 
ilorin^  1890  wau  4,827  cwi,  paying  duty  to  thn  amount  of  £l,fi09. 
Duty  is  levied  on  raw  sugar,  which  iududes  all  the  onUuary 
migu-  of  trade  at  the  rate  of  5&  per  cwt.,  but  notwithstanding 
UiiK  duty,  and  the  large  area  of  the  Colony  adapted  for  sugars 
growing,  the  imporut  are  consiilerahle. 

Hevcnae  from  llaw  Bngar. 


Imr. 

QuuUtjr. 

AmaoBL 

rtu. 

Qimtit/. 

AiDOunti 

Ljbm 

Cwt, 
187,548 
ISS.STjrt 
203,-106 
S9U632 
fiM.064 

£ 

40.887 

45.58!) 

Wf.hT-l 

147.9fJS 

138,516 

188fi 
ISS7 
1888 
1880 
1800 

Cwt. 

4S4,A02 
B20.I92 
470,6418 
&4S,880 
fid8.540 

£ 
121.148 
I  no.  048 
n7.H(17 
t(10.7W 
i:it),0U6 

I  8}ieeific  duties  are  levied  on  other  articles  besidee  thoBe  ji»t 
Qtioned,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  list  alreudy  given ;  the  articles 
which  yielded  nioHt  revenue  in  IHOO  ht-ing  baron  and  liauix, 
X12,146  ;  butter,  X'3,43ti  ;  candles,  XU,.')87:  cement,  £16,778  ;  Dutln 00 othor 
cbenc,  i:i,759 :  cocoa  and  chocolate,  £9,413;  ccnfectionory, 
£b,i0'2;    libh,   £17,472;    galvaniwd   iron,  £20,324;    galvaniied 
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inanufacttut*!.,  £12,061;  iron  and  «teel  wire,  £H,775;  jams 
and  jellifis,  £1,^254;  condensed  milk,  X12,568;  kerosene  oil, 
£38,325;  oiln,  £25,261;  mlt,  £20,553;  timlwr,  £5.%022  ;  ex- 
.plosives,  £8,583;  fruits,  dried  and  candied,  £57,172;  opium, 
£16,990;  and  net-,  £15,947. 


ol  vftrioiu 
ccloaim. 


Tliough  mortj  lightly  taxed  through  the  CustoiuB,  the  revenue 
derived  from  this  source  is  larger  in  New  South  "Wales  than  in 
any  of  the  other  Australasian  Colonies,  with  the  exception  of 
Victoria.  During  1H90,  the  revenue  derived  from  the  Custom- 
house, exclnsive  of  excifw,  harbour  dues,  &c,  in  each  Colony  in 
Australasia  was — 


Western  Aiislmlia  ...    £178,231 

Taitmiuua 329.029- 

New  Zealand   1,500,084 


y«wHouUiWftlw...  £1.879.086 

Victoria  2.704,380 

Quecutiland 1,242,342 

South  Australia &J5, 1 45 

Customs   Revunne  collected   at   .Sydney,    Outixnis,    and    Inland 

Stations,  during  tlip  year  1S90-1. 


SltiUassL 


Amount. 


Syduey  

Albury  

Barriu({un.. 
Boggabilla 

Bnurke  

Cobar    ...  . 

Corowa 

Oeniliqmn.. 

Edeu 

Euaton  

(iraftuu 

Howlong   .. 

Kiamn    

Muama  

Murpvtfa 


l,8&5.a'i7 

29.4fiS 
87.1 
101 

2n,fioo 

038 

6,495 

11,397 

18 

1,275 

1.3.17 

1.236 

1 

17.179 

25,004 


station. 


Mulwala    

Newcastle  

Kivhmoiid  River 
Swnn  Hill  CroMinj 
Thftckcringa      ain 

Silvortou 
Tocnmwal 
Twcfd  Hiver 
WallaHgaiTB 
We  lit  worth 
Wi  lean  Ilia 
Willyama 
^VoJlon^ong 


The  amounts  ahowu  on  the  next  piige,  as  eoUvutod  hy  the 
Treasury^  or  as  collt^ted  Ly  the  CuKtouis  D<>partment,  and  pnid 
direct  into  the  Treasury,  are  not  included  in  this  tables 

Tlie  amount  of  revenue  collected  by  the  Customs,  including. j 
excise,  during  each  of  the  last  five  yeara,  is  given  in  the  next  two  j 
paged. 


CUSTOMS   REVENUE  COLtECTED. 


9a  X 


Revenue  Collected  by  the  Department  of  GaBtoms. 


rarOmila)^  of  Rrcript  nnd  lUta 
of  I>uty. 


isas. 


Atnoant 
fsallected. 


IBSI. 


Amount 

odlActad. 


U8S. 


AniDtint 


USB. 


ACIOUBt 


IMa* 


Amotuit 
coIkvtviL 


ISMAT  Drrns. 


tvnriu 


Tb^MU 

Tte-«pwUinc 

.Ut«iidllcerin  wnod  . 

AlaindB««rtntwUlc 

YtafaBfao— UuiufAictarwt  V  lb., 

TbteotD  In  \mi 

ItobKSo  lur  HADUffto 
tofbas  i>ur|raae«  uut; 


tth 

to. 
fti(v-1t*BDcd Vowt.flb  ftt 


-«•• 

ItolkMOT 

■mm  R«fln«l  «x  R»> 

aiMfr 

ribiw  «x  ft«fliHTr 
■  uHeflmtr;.. 
7W    


€Mh« 


Otfamry . 


■  ( 


„  tta.8d. 
Vlh..     sd. 


OyfMn    

Bk«   Vtau,  Ota. 

tittoarniib vib.,    ad 

9Erii  ..         Id. 

"»  (  ..        «. 


Vib., 


,|HriIU 


fVfaUoD, 


i 


3d. 
Od. 

4t. 
Zi. 


Dmgr  oolfacted  oi  aunplw 

OltarSpKUr  DitilM* 

4J  Mf*<«M  IMUm*    ..   ... 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

nn'.PTT 

4.413 
1U.T44 
eOS,4£2 

4.726 
7WiW7 

Mds 

7i>V.8TS 

3,407 

W3 
«,0B8 

*'4;i«4 

'4.S81I 

SS.SM 

3S.8M 

89.UT 

87.800 

10,610 

9.7M 

1I,B«7 

io.eo3 

17,«U 

tijan 

«i,88a 

iBpMM 

u,o«s 

4S.IIM 

»,017 

U,4»7 

».ei>s 

7ft,fl08 

8»,l»2 

1D7,SM 

i,a2« 

i,att 

Ml 

sua 

S8,07a 

17,011 

30,&£1 

2T.287 

07,068 

«,7W 

i»,xa 

73,901 

U.741 

U,3T3 

17,I)1S 

ZI,&H7 

1.049 

1,«0 

1,877 

1,011 

TT.OW 

s*jm 

7«,l»7 

78, 14a 

J,t9l6 

I,4BS 

MO 

),0M 

13 

C7 

l£7 

100 

4S.1fiO 

45,m& 

44,7{n 

B7.4T4 

l.»7 

1.&U 

i.wn 

3,138 

109,0711 

lOO.iJlS 

100,017 

108,964 

7.(IS0 
1,»7 

IMSO 

6,437 

%,1W 

6,838 

1,881 

1,818 

S,47f 

^oa8 

2Sfi 

1,W> 

1.480 
1,IM 

X;£,1M 

31,0(0 

sz,o&x 

84,868 

lT,Ut3 

10,478 

IV^OSI 

17,4a0 

w.oia 

U.347 

H,8M 

U,&i3 

1.S44 

781 

.... 

S.1» 

u.teo 

3^888 

.... 

a,o30 

12,0U 

'y,a» 

.... 

.... 

408 
23 

XDS 

14 

fia 

'  141 

880 

"'ico 

lis 

IXt 

ii« 

108 

4SB.167 

9AI,9U(> 

IM.1M 

8WJ34 

Sn.9S7 

226,718 

S 

3,0011^78 

3.008,717 

1.871,«liT 

I.ST.fUS 

4,»0 
35,7») 
10,317 
28,477 
4fl,U4 
118,130 
tflB 


S.MO 

1,»» 
Ml 

lO.MiO 

lfi,1H7 

t7.1« 


Mt 


•  fuc  adMduhi  at  Cuiwui  ItaOta  tor  IMO,  sw  {Mge  U4. 
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Kevenue  Collected  by  the  Department    of  Castoms — amtinued. 


FarUcuUn  of  Reoetptand  IUt« 
otDnty. 


1SS6. 


Amnunt 
ooUectod. 


1887. 


Amount 
oall«et«d. 


18S8. 


Amount 
collected. 


1889. 


Amount 
oolleoted. 


ISM.* 


Amount 
collected. 


Exciu. 

Colontal  DWiDed  Sniriti  {'*])'"  JJ; 

Exctae  on  Tobacco  -■  ■•  {"_^*u.Sd! 

Exdsa   on   (^rui   and 

Ogorettea  ,.  2s.  6d. 

ExdM  on  Beer V  gal.,  8d. 

Tobacco  Factor;  Lioenie  Feei . . . 

Tobacco — LiceoMa  to  Sell 


IHstilleries   and  Beflneria 
Feeat   


-Llcenae 


Total  Eicisi.  . 


UiacxLiasBOUB  CoLumoss. 

Tax  on  Cbtneae 

Bonded  Warehouse  Uoense  Fev 

Root  ot  Goods  in  Queen's  Warehouse 

rilotago  

Harbour  and  Lights  Rates 

Removal  I>ufla  


BhlpplnK   Peaa— Engairlng  and  Dls- 
chai^^ing  Seamen]    


Crown's    Share    of    Soimres    and 
Penaltiest   


Surplus  Proceeds,  Sate  of  Overtime 
Ooodsl 


Surcharges  1  

Tonnage  and  Whaitafre  Rates  . . . 

Fisheries  Royalty 

Proceeds  ot  sale  of  Naphtha  t  ■  ■  ■ 

Sundrlest   

Total  Miscbllassous  CoLLnmoMs 
Total  Ccstoms  Rcvkxqm £ 


£. 
5,846 

102,212 

668 

1,180 

80 


100,999 


12,840 
8,602 
46 
81,716 
1G,610 
4,70S 

S 

789 

428 

86 

6,078 

2,371 

60 

360 


84,697 


2,260,170 


1,6S5 

9,008 

26,627 
100,918 


1,284 
63,566 
1,300 

78 


204,628 


17,960 
8,706 
61 
28,618 
14,670 
4,297 


628 

608 
83 

7,059 

1,422 

40 

156 


£ 

ll',978 

1^,899 

1,038 

116.263 

1,375 

82 


269,626 


64,306 


2,291,561 


4,710 
8,401 
71 
30,797 
19,416 
6,405 

8 

1,107 

670 
32 
6,946 
7 
21 
84 


63,634 


2,214,366 


£ 

10,601 

12^212 

1,150 

118,940 

1,377 

95 


281,466 


100 

8,762 

47 

89,377 

19,540 

0,467 

9 

36 

£97 

11 


39 

353 


83,310 


£ 

■M",i7« 

U^287 

2,806 
120,246 

1,378 
84 

104 


266,078 


MO 

S,«94 

67 

32,268 

17,344 

3,973 


226 

1,0S1 
8 

7,002 


20 
218 


71,213 


2,242,700  I  2,216,375 


•  For  Schedule  of  Customs  Dntlee  for  1800,  see  pwe  214.    t  Collei-ted  by  Traasorr. 
X  Collected  by  Customs  Department  and  paid  direct  into  the  Treaniry. 


BCTY  OX  AUSTRALASIAN  PRODUCE. 

At  thu  Fi;rI«ration  Convention  held  in  Sydney  in  llaTclt  and 
Apnl,  1891,  the  possible  adoption  of  a  federal  CustomB  tanif  wui 
diiicassed,  together  with  the  question  of  the  loss  of  revenue  wliich 
would  r«8ult  from  the  abolition  of  intt-rcoloninl  dutiea.  A  HOtiea 
of  Ijiblet*  WAS  compiled  »t  the  time,  baaed  on  the  Cuatonu  returnn 
of  each  Colony  fur  the  year  1BH9,  Hhnwiug  the  amount  of  dnty 
ooltected  on  Australasian  produce  and  on  produce  not  of  Austral- 
AOHD  origin.  Tliese  Agurea,  so  fur  as  they  aflect  Xew  South 
Wales,  have  been  revised  for  the  ye;w  1890,  and  aro  given  below : — 


r  of  irW^  tb*  OoDib  an  thp 
Prodooa. 


ttuls  OolUclod  CO — 


lienenl  ImiMrtjL 


IntosJcnata. 


\^. 


TbM  IlBporta  f  or 

loou  OMtnimiHjon. 


^yjctoria 

ath  AtuUslia 

Taunaiiia.     

2{e«  Ze«Und  ... 

ToUl.. 


£4.M2 

111.208 

ii,975 

2.r,74 

16,216 


£1.313 
8,3.11 

0.-264 
40 

93 


£140,310 


£10,046 


£5.Rfi6 

lig,&39 

13.239 

2,614 

16,314 


£156,361 


Dnrinijf  1890  no  goods  were  receivwl  from  West(?rn  Australia 
■pon  which  duty  was  ohargeable.  Of  the  whole  sum  collected, 
Xll 9,539, or  76*4  percent.,  was  levied  uj»ori  innKM-ts from  Quecns- 
buid,  mainly  on  sugar  and  spirits. 


Tlte  duty  collected  on  articles  not  of  AuatraUsian  produciioa 

imported  into  New  SouUi  Wales  for  home  cdnsumplion  amounted 

daring  1890  to  £1,72J!,725,  derived  from  the  following  sources:^ 

General  imports £528,231 

iDtoxicaots    fla2..V»9 

ToImcoo 245.145 

Oioum     10,990 

£1.722,725 

From  the  tablt^  given  in  other  parts  of  this  chapter  it  will  \te 
seen  that  the  Imports  for  home  consumption  during  1B90  were 
raioed  at  X17,801,792  ;  of  this  amount,  X13,072,681  represents 
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the  vulue  of  Free  Importo  othur  than  bullion,  which  latter  was 
Talned  at  £493,517  ;  the  duti&hle  goodu  other  than  intoxicants 
and  narcotics  wore  valued  at  jC;5,1  40,104,  on  wliich  the  duty  jiaid 
was  £663,546,  equivalent  iM  unad  ixtlorem  duty  of  21*3  per  cent. 
If,  however,  the  whole  of  the  General  ImiiortH  bf  taken  together, 
omitting  only  intoxiciuits,  narcotics,  and  hullinn,  their   value    ist 
£16,212,7H5,  and  the  ecj^uivalont  ad  valorem  duty  about  four  and 
one-ei^th  per  cent. 

If  goods  produced  in  the  other  Colonies  and  imported  into  New 
South  Wales  be  alone  oonsidered,  the  average  ad  valorem  on 
poods  subject  to  duty  is  *J.*M   (ht  cent.,  and  for  all  goods  other 
than  iutoxicantii,  tobacco,  and  bullion,  2*77  per  cent. 

The  following  figures  are  designed  to  illustrate  the  subject — 
^H               distinction  being  dmwn  between  goods  tlie  produce  of  Auatralamq^H 
^^^^         and  other  guodv :                                                                                             ^^H 
^^^f                               Imports  of  Australasian  Produce,  li^90.                       ^^H 

^^^^^^-                             ArtlPlni. 

InporU. 

For  Bone  OoDvoiniitioti. 

Vdne. 

DutarftU 

Ui«non. 

£ 
5,221,606 

667.961 

£ 
4.4M.931 

007.813 

£ 
140,316 

^H                 Dutiable,  except  Intoxicants  and  Nar- 

^^^K 

5,889,467 
32.421 

fi,0(t2.744 

140,31S 

^                     INTOXICASTS  AKTi  NABCIHICS — 

2J.7M 

lG.04ti 

^^f                         Total    

32,431 

21, 7W 

16.0M 

2,620,003 

4S5.304 

8.fi3l,803 

«.5(»,842 

156.361 

^^^^^^^H^ 

Imports  of  Extra-AusLralatuau  Prottuce,  I81f0. 


Qxom 
Inpocb. 

For  Home  Ootuuniption. 

AfftklM. 

Vthw. 

I>i1lr  Paid 
tititraoD. 

GcTfEBAL  Imports. 
FnM!,  except  CViiu  Mni  Htilliim    ... 
IftitUble,    except  IntoxicaoUi  and  Nai> 
ootid 

£ 
10,100,634 

2,7»'2,882 

£                   £ 
8.617,700 

1 
2,03-2.291  '      528.231 

L              Ibtel 

[3,883,510 

U,150,ML  1      528,231 

'       TxToxicA-vrs  ASti  Xarcothm  — 

Wines.  Spirito,  Beers,  4c.           

Tobacco^  &C. 

Opiutn          ...        ...        ...        ,.,        ... 

SIX).  007 

37,756 

871.623        033.359 

lGn.425        245.14A 

35,44?  1         M!,090 

Tntal 

Coin  Mill  Bulliou 

OnndtoUl 

1,1S5.258 

1,073.60(1 

1,194,494 

44,337 

8,213  i      

14.083,111 

12,231,050    1,7S2,72S 

Jinportfl  of  AuMtrulasian  and  Extra-Australabiaii  Produce,  1890. 


1                     OtHKRAh  biroRTS. 

i^or.  cxoopt  Cktin  aad  BnlUoii    

ootica 

£ 

15,322.140 

3,450,843 

£ 
13,072,681 

3,140,104 

£ 
G08.546 

Total    ...        

18,773,983 

16,212,785 

668.546 

,  l5TOX10i.l»T*l  ASD  NABCOTa-a— 

Wtueo,  spirits,  Been,  4c.           

Tot«cw,  Ac.           ... 

Opinm 

919,328 

220,r.9o 
37,76(J 

81)3,622 

l66,42.'-> 

35,44.S 

948.40.') 

24l>,]4.') 

16,990 

Totnl      

I.177.67» 

1,005,400 

1,210,540 

Cuin  inHl  IWIlton 

2,664,312 

403,517 

GrtDd  total 

22,615,004 

17.801,792 

1,879,086 

PArtES  AXD  FJiElOnTS. 
Looking  at  the  oxtenHive  passenger  tmflic  and  filiipping  trade  of 
New  South  Wales,  it  wonld  naturally  be  expected  that  a  liberal 
Mftle  of  farea  and  freights  would  be  in  force,  and  this  vill  be 
p 
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fotmd  actually  to  exist     In  many  instnnces,  indeed,   tbe  inter- 
colonial rates  have  been  extremely  low,  owing  to  the  keen  competi- 
tion among  tlip  various  sLf^araahiji  compAnieti.    The  following  figures* 
will  givo  an  idna  of  the  average  passenger  rates  during  1889  : — 

New  Snuth  Wales  Fort — Bateman's  Bay,  £1  5s.  first-claas, 
128.  6d.  second-class  ;  Bellinger  River,  X2  and  £1  ;  Byron  Bay, 
£•2  lOa  ;  Clarence  River,  £2  and  XI ;  Eden,  XI  lOs.  and  i5s. ; 
QoBford.  'is.  ;  Kiainn,  Ts.  6d.  and  48.  ;  Macleay  River,  XI  10s.  and 
15a  ;  Manning  River,  XI  10a.  and  15a  ;  Nambucca  River,  X2 
and  XI  ;  Newcastle,  68.  Cd.  and  Ss.  ;  Port  Moajuarie,  XI  10a 
and  15s.  ;  Riclimnnd  River,  X2  Ha.  and  XI  2a  fid.  ;  Rhnalhavf*n, 
15r.  and  10s. ;  TJHudiiIla,  XI  and  10s. ;  WoUongong,  5s.  and  2s.  Gd. 

Anstmiiisian  Ports. — Adelaide,  X3  lOs.  and  X2;  Albany  (King 
George's  Sound),  X'J  [btL  and  X5  10«.  ;  Auckland,  XH  and  X4  ; 
Bowen,  X8  and  X5 ;  Briabane,  X3  and  XI  10a.  ;  Bundaborg,  XS 
and  X2  lOs.  ;  Cooktown,  XIO  lOs.  and  X7  ;  Hobart,  X2  and  XI  : 
Maryborough,  X4  lOs.  nnd  X2  ^s.  ;  Melbourne,  X2  ."»&  and  XI 
5s.;  Mourilyan  Harbour,  X9  I7s.  6d.  and  X6;  Normanton,  X16 
and  XIO;  Port  Darwin,  X18  and  X9  ;  Port  Pirie,  X3  lOs.  and 
X2  ;  Rockhanipton,  XG  and  X3  IDs.;  Thurfiday  Island,  X9  to 
£15  ;  Townsvilto,  X8  and  X5  ;  Wellington,  X8  and  X4. 

FwMtoEuropc.  European  Porta. — Bremen,  X57  10a.,  X30,  and  XH;  Bnndiai, 
X65  to  X65,  and  *X30  to  X35  ;  GibmlUr,  X55  to  XGS  and  X30 
to  X37  ;  London,  £55  to  X70,  X30  to  X37,  and  X17  17a; 
Maneillra,  X.')5  to  X65,  X30  to  X40,  and  X20;  Venice,  £55  to 
X65,  and  X30  to  X35. 


IntcrooIonUI 

VkTM. 


F*i«*  to  Kutcm 
roru. 


Eastern  Porta.— Aden,  X4Q,  X30,  and  £15  ;  Bombay,  X40  and 
X25 ;  Cttlcutte,  X40  and  £25  ;  Colomlw,  X40  and  X25 ;  Hong 
Kong,  X33  and  X15  ;  Japan,  X41  2s.  6d  .and  X23  28.  Gd.  ;  Java, 
X26  and  X13  ;  Penang,  X42  and  X24  ;  Port  Moresby,  X22  10a 
andXU;  Shanghai.  X39  and  X20  ;  Singapore,  X40  and  X22  ; 
Mauritius,  X53,  X35,  and  X17  ;  Port  Said,  X55  to  X63,  X30  to 
X34,  and  X 19  Us, ;  Reunion,  X52,  X3a,  and  XI7  128. 
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Pacific  Ports.— San  Francisco.  X40  and  X20  ;  Honolulu,  X30  PbrwtoPnrt. 

In  UmPmUc. 

«nd  X16  ;  Fiji,  XI2  10a.  and  £7  lOa.  ;  Noumea,  X7  and  X4. 


Patcs  br  Sailirij^  VeKselB  are  In  nrarly  eveiy  instance  a  matter  Fkraa  bySkOltc  j 
ol  private  arrangumcnt  between  tli«  Ciiptain  of  tlifi  vessel  and 
thtf  intending  paswnger,  bnt  the  numlier  of  such  paBsengers  is 
^eeomlug  smaller  from  year  to  year  owing  to  tbe  great  decrease  of 
ler  fares.  Faros  to  London  are  bowever  given  as  X42  tirst 
claaa,  aad  X2u  second  class,  and  to  Ban  Francisco  as  X30  first 
4dus  and  XI 5  to  X20  second  class. 


The  frcightx  paid  for  the  carriage  of  wool  to  London  deter-  Frrij^tion 
mine,  within  certain  limiU,  the  freight  of  moHt  other  produce.  The 
prasent  average  cost  of  carriage  of  greasy  wool  to  London  in  •^^. 
per  lb.;  in  ltt34  tlic  average  wrw  somewhat  over  3d.  Information 
Tagmrdiog  freights  is  not  available  for  early  year«,  but  since  1857, 
«s  the  following  6giin>..s  show,  the  freights  on  wool  have  1>een  very 
low,  and  remarkably  .swaily.  The  values  are  in  every  case  for 
•ailing  ahipft,  as  the  practice  of  shipping  wool  by  steamers  was 
by  no  means  genenil  until  very  recent  years  : — 


Frt'ighta 

an  Pressed  Greasy  Wool  per  lb. 

Y«w. 

Pr^llit. 

Ymt. 

Pnljcfat. 

Yaw. 

rmgtiM. 

1S&7 

Id. 

184i9 

id. 
Id. 

IS80 

^ 

iflfta 

Id. 

1870 

1881 

1N&9 

4i. 

1N7I 

Id. 

1882 

Id. 

ISrtO 

Id. 

187* 

Id. 

I8H3 

Id. 

IS«1 

M- 

IS7« 

Id. 

IWH 

Id. 

1SC3 

H. 

1874 

Id. 

1SH6 

Id. 

1843 

Id. 

1876 

Id. 

IhHft 

Id. 

IW4 

Id. 

1876 

Jd. 

1887 

Id. 

l«fl5 

M. 

1877 

Id. 

1S88 

Ad. 

IttW 

Id. 

1K7S 

i^id. 

!«■<« 

Sd. 

1087 

Id. 

1879 

*d. 

1890 

tSM 

Vfd. 

The  following  table  of  freights  calls  for  no  particnlar  comment,  fimomi 
na  prices  have  remaine<l   fairly  uniform  for  several   years,  except 
whRn  slightly  aSected  by  temporary  causes  : — 
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Stock. 

TH£  rapid  eetUement  o{  the  Colony  lias,  in  a  great  mfftsiire, 
been  due  to  the  titnefis  of  its  soil^  vegetation,  and  climate, 
for  tJic  sncccssfol  rearing  of  the  principal  species  of  stock  which 
supply  the  wants  of  civilizc<l  men,  and  so  largely  contribute  to 
tilt'  wenlth  of  nations.  For  nuuiy  years  it  wo«  bcU<^vnd  that  a 
oouKiderable  part  of  Australia  was  quite  unsuited  for  stock,  and 
this  opinion  was  fo«tereil  by  the  accouiiU  of  the  earlii^r  exjilorent, 
who  reported  that  the  interior  of  the  continent  wns  a  last  desert. 
These  apprehensiooa  were  doon  dispelled,  and  the  apparent  difG- 
cultiea  offered  to  the  successful  rearing  of  stock  disappeared  before 
the  energy  of  the  colonists.  One  thing  particuhirly  favoured  the 
aelllers ;  though  Uie  number  of  native  animals  was  very  consider- 
able, comprising  chiefly  maraupials  of  little  commercial  utility, 

trc  happily  existed  no  large  species  of  oamivora  which  could 

riously  interfere  with  the  increase  in  the  flockK. 


The  beginnings  of  pastoral  enterprise  in  the  Colony  were  very  HumWo 
horable.  The  whole  stock  of  the  community  which  accompanied  Ktoik  bn 
Ciiiptain  Phillip  comprised  only  I  bull,  4  cows,  1  calf,  1  stallion,  3 
mftreHf  3  foals,  29  sheep,  12  pigs,  and  a  few  goattj ;  and  although 
tlw  whole  of  the  present  tlocks  and  herds  of  Australasia  have  not 
sprang  from  these  animala  alone,  it  will  be  seen  on  how  small  a 
alo  the  business  of  stock-raising  was  first  attempted.     Ko  sys- 

aatic  record  of  the  arrival  of  stock  seems  to  have  been  kept  ia 
the  early  days  of  settlement,  but  it  appears  that  in  tho  period 
between  Governor  Phillip's  landing  and  the  year  1800  tliero  were 
M^me  slight  importatioiu),  chiefly  of  sheep  from  India.  In  1803  tho 
number  of  sheep  in  the  Colony  was  sot  down  at  10,157.  In  1835 
lliirtyseren  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Colony,  there 
were  in  New  South  Wales  6,lf2  horses,  134,519  cattle,  237,623 
Ahecp.and  39,006  pigs.    In  1842  there  were  56,585  horses,  807/219 
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cattle,  4,804,046  ubeep,  and  46,086  pigs.  Ah  soon  as  the  produce 
of  stock  began  to  exceed  tlie  demand  for  food,  the  increase  in 
numWr  became  very  rapid,  and,  at  the  spparation  of  Victoria,  the 
stock  of  the  Colony  numbered  13,059,324  sheep,  1,738,965  cattle, 
132,437  horst's,  and  G1,G31  pigs. 

The  severance  of  Victoria,  then  the  fairest  province  of  the 
mother  Colony,  involved  a  loss  of  6,ri89,923  sheep,  390,923  cattle, 
20,080  hordes,  and  7,372  pi^  ;  so  tliat  in  18.^1  the  (locks  of  New 
South  Wales  numbered  6,469,(01  sheep,  1,318,042 cattle,  112,351 
horses,  and  .')4,259  pigs.  After  the  separation  of  Queensland  the 
nuiub«rs  of  each  kind  of  live  stock  within  tlio  existing  boundaries 
of  the  Colony  were  6,119,163  shoep,  2,408,586  cattle,  251,497 
horscH,  and  180,GC2  ptgs;  in  the  following  year  the  numbers 
showed  a  coiwiderablo  decline,  both  from  the  effects  of  the  season, 
and  from  the  large  demand  which  nrowj  for  stock  for  the  stations 
of  the  new  Colony  j  and  in  1861  tho  figures  were,  5,615,054 
sheep,  2,271,923  cattle,  233,220  horses,  and  146,091  pigs.  From 
the  numhers  just  given,  the  sheep  had,  at  the  end  of  1890,  in- 
creased to  55,986,431,  the  cattle  had  declined  to  1,909,009,  the 
horses  had  increased  to  444,163,  and  tlio  pigs  to  283,061. 


SBEEP. 

The  suitability  of  the  land  discovered  in  New  South  Wales  for 
pastoral  pursuits  was  undoubtedly  the  means  of  leading  the  infant 
Colony  to  take  its  6rat  step  on  the  i>ath  of  commercial  progress  ; 
and  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  at  this  distance  of  time  how  steadily 
some  of  the  settlers,  in  tho  face  of  the  almost  insurmountable 
difficulty  of  tran&iwrt  wliich  existed  a  century  ago,  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opporlunilies  at  their  disposaL  The  im|iortation  of 
valuable  specimens  of  sheep  from  Kngland  or  theCape  of  Good  Uope^ 
prior  to  the  Introduction  of  steam,  waa  at  all  times  attended  with 
great  risk,  and  it  frmfuently  happened  that  many  of  these  costly 
animals  died  during  tho  tedious  voyage.  These  enterprises  were, 
howuver,  on  the  whole  succ4«sful,  and  tbus  the  flocks  and  herds  of 
the  colooiata  surely,  if  at  tint  slowly,  iucreaaed  and  uiulti|iliaL 
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By  the  year  1795,  Captain  Macartliur,  one  of  the  first  promo- 
tere  of  sheep-breeding  in  New  Soutli  Walea,  hatl  accumulated  h 
dock  of  1,000,  which  wore  held  in  ^^reat  estimation,  anil  gradually 
increased  in  value,  until,  as  rccoi'dcd  by  an  entry  in  his  journal  teu 
yean  later,  the  market  price  of  a  fot  wether  had  risen  to  X5.  Not 
Mattiifi«d  with  the  naturul  increase  of  hia  flockit,  Macartliur  souglit 
to  improve  the  quality  of  hia  fleeces,  by  which  means  ho  could  see 
0[>«ning  before  hiin  the  promise  of  great  wealth,  and  the  prospect 
of  eittablisliing  important  commercial  relation-s  with  Great  Britain. 
With  these  ends  in  view,  he  procurt-il  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
llppr,  at  great  coftt  and  troubh*,  a  uuiuIht  of  uu|»eriar  rums  and 
A  bappy  circumstance  occurred  which  favoured  his  enters 
'prise ;  for  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  possession  of  three 
tarns  and  five  ewea  of  very  tine  Simnish  breed,  which  had  been 
prmentail  by  the  King  of  Spain  to  the  Dutch  Government  Tliesu 
ftpim«.l«,  oat  of  a  total  of  twenty-nine  purchaKed  at  the  Cape, 
arrived  in  Sydney  in  17^7,  and  were  disposed  of  to  vai-ious 
breediTS.  With  the  excerption  of  Alocarthur,  however,  those  who 
bad  secured  sheep  of  the  superior  breed  made  oo  attempt  to 
follow  up  the  advantage,  being  probably  amply  satisfied  with  the 
lar;ger  gains  from  the  salu  uf  an  Incirasf^  number  of  animals. 
Macarthur,  on  the  other  hand,  thoaght  little  of  present  pratits, 
and  still  less  of  breeding  entirely  for  human  consumption.  He 
atleutivtily  watched  the  results  of  crost^ing  his  imported  rams  with 
tJ«'^oId  stock,  and  by  systematical ly  selecting  the  tiuer  ewes  which 
lacre  the  ofli<pi'ing  for  further  mingling  with  the  sires,  he  gradually 
improved  the  strain,  and  in  a  fuw  years  obtained  ilueces  of  very 
fine  texture  which  met  with  the  reaiiy  appreciation  of  Knglish 
nan  ufactn  rera. 


Ohptain 

Uacajihur 

woalitruwlnii;. 


I  nproTMMnt 
ufUu)  ttodu. 


Prior  to  the  present  century  the  production  of  the  6ncRt  wool  sj»in  rtmiMrrijr 
'  bad  been  confined   chiefly  to  Spain,  and  woollen   manufactures  trvttet. 
wen  aeceuArily  carried  on  in  England  upon  a  somewhat  limited 
•cale,  which  was   not   likely  to  improve  in  face  of  certain   re- 
atrictions  Che  operatives   endeavoured  to  place  upon   their  em* 
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ployora.  Tbeaa  men,  in  ftupport  of  their  contention  that  the 
woollen  trade  could  not  be  expondod,  on  account  of  the  limited 
finpply  of  tlio  raw  material^  ai*gued  that  line  wool  was  obtainable* 
only  in  Sjtain;  rtml  it  waa  at  thia  farout-able  period  that  Muc-artliur 
arrived  in  England  with  specimens  of  the  wool  oljl&incd  from  biii 
finest  aheep,  conelusuvely  proving  the  capabilities  of  Austruliti  ns 
i  „p  »  wool-producing  country.  In  this  way  bo  opcninl  uji  u  smiJl 
trade  with  English  manufacturers,  which,  08  Australasian  wool  rose 
in  public  estimation,  graduallv  tncivniied  until  it  reached  its  pre- 
sent enormous  dimencuona.  During  his  visit  to  England,  Maciirthnr 
purcbaaed  au  additional  atock  of  ten  r&ms  and  ewes  of  the  noted 
Spanish  breed,  nearly  ef^ual  in  quality  to  those  which  in  1797  he 
had  procurtxl  fi*om  the  Capo  of  Clood  Hope.  That  thew  aninialfi 
were  the  lineKt  obtainahle  in  Europe  nmy  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  they  also  had  formed  portion  of  a  proaent  from  the  King  of 
8pain  to  Oeorge  III.  Thua  <lid  Macarthur,  after  his  return  to 
Kew  South  WaltNi,  imtiently  continue  for  many  years  the  procem 
•  of  selection,  with  such  success,  that  in  18S8,  when  his  flock  was 
Bnally  dispersed,  it  was  estimated  that  bis  superior  ewes  numbered 
fully  1,000.  Victoria  secured  a  considerable  portion  of  Macarthur'a 
fiock,  and  the  procrcss  of  breeding  proceeded  simultaneously  in  that 
and  other  adjacent  Colonics. 


iiaportauoa  Altliough  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  Bner  sheep  was 

satisfactory,  the  importation  of  anjierior  stock  was  not  discontinued, 
and  the  stock  of  the  Colonies  was  augmented  in  1B23  and  1835 
by  the  further  introduction  of  Spanish  sheep.  Sheep- bnteding 
was  aljout  Ibis  period  commenced  in  thu  Mudgcc  district,  and  the 
climate  of  that  region  has  produceil  a  still  more  favourable  result 
upon  the  quality  of  ttxe  fleeces  than  any  other  part  of  the  Colony, 

Textun  Oif  wool  J^Jn\  Jt  is  thence  that  the  finest  morinos  are  now  procured.     As 

might  havo  Ui-n  anticipated,  the  climate  of  Australia  ba^  in  some 

respects  cbanginl  the  character  of  the  Spanish  fleMe.     The  wool 

<       has  become  softer  and  more  elastic,  and  while  having  diminished 

in  density  it  has  increased  in  length,  so  that  the  weight  of  the 
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I  has  only  slightly  altered.  The  quality  of  the  wool  has  thns 
on  the  whole  improvwl  under  the  beneficiai  iuHuonco  of  tLo  climate, 
and  if  do  further  enhancement  in  its  value  can  be  reoaonahly  ho])ed 
for,  theie  is  at  leaat  evei-y  reason  to  believe  tlmt  Auatralamaii  wool 
vin  maintain  its  preseat  high  standard  of  excellence. 

The  followinff  table,  fihowinc  the  numbers  at  the  close  of  each  Nuinbernt*h«q 

in  NowMoulb 

T  Since  the  scpamtiou  of  Queensland,  illustrates  the  progress  wjtio*. 


of  •iieep-breetling  :- 


Progress  of  Sheep-breeding. 


: 


Y<ar. 

Number. 

Y«M-. 

Huniber. 

Tmt. 

NmnlMr. 

laso 

6,lig,lKi 

1871 

10,278,  GO" 

1881 

.16,591.048 

1881 

ft.6l5,054 

1872 

17,50(1,048 

1882 

30,114,814 

I8» 

6,HS,a51 

IS73 

13,000,595 

1883 

37,910,010 

1803 

7.790.960 

1874 

22,797.410 

1884 

3l,060»32l 

I  UM 

8, 271, .WO 

1875 

23,353,024 

1885 

37,320,900 

1866 

8. 132,  .511 

1870 

25,200.756 

1886 

39.100.304 

L    1888 

11, 56?,  155 

tS77 

21. 52!, 002 

1887 

40,005,152 

'    J867 

13,900,574 

1878 

25.479, 4S4 

1888 

4ti,Tm,4Q9 

1868 

15,060,625 

1879 

30,002,910 

1880 

50, 10f>,708 

1868 

14,989,923 

1880 

35,39S,121 

1890 

55,980.431 

1870 

16,308.385 

The  ratio  of  annual  increase  for  the  whole  period  is  7*7  per  cent.  Annual  iiurotM.  i 
Divided  into  three  periods  the  ratios  are — 

1860-70  annual  increase  10'3  per  cont. 

1870-80      „  „  8'l        ,, 

1880  90      „  ..  4-7 

Tlie  operation  of  the  natural  lnw  regulating  tlie  increase  of  KktnrkJ  in<r 
species,  riz. — that  the  ratio  of  increase  ia  inversely  as  the  increase 
in  the  number  uf  individuals — is  observable  in  these  Bgures,  and 
the  t«Tidrncy  of  the  rate  of  increase  to  decline  as  the  numbers 
advance  is  cleiu*  cnoitgk 
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ChllMB  DMNllflr* 


EflMtothtd 


It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  actual  loaa  of  sheep  from 
drought  and  foiluru  of  gross,  bat  an  approximation  can  be  made 
as  to  the  number  of  stock  in  the  Colony  less  than  would  bava 
been  the  case  liail  tlje  SKBHonu  all  Lcmi  propitious.  Thus  the 
following  table  shows  uhe  expected  increase  of  sheep  after  all 
causes  of  natural  dtcreatie  are  allowed  for,  the  actual  incrcasfi  or 
tlecrease  during  eacli  year,  and  the  loss  which  may  bo  attributable 
to  the  season.  Under  this  last  head  are  included  not  only  the 
sheep  which  actually  died,  but  aluo  the  expected  increase  from 
lambing  wliii'h  was  not  rcaUzwl.  Out  of  the  seventeen  years  over 
which  Lbe  iiifurmution  extends  eight  years  only  showed  no  loss,  or 
loss  m  Hlight  as  to  be  Inappreciable.  On  the  other  liand,  five 
seasons  of  opposite  character  were  experienced  in  which  not  only 
was  tiiere  no  increase,  but  an  actual  docreasr,  on  the  numbers  of 
the  previous  year,  ranging  from  84,000  in  1876  to  B/JJfJjOOO  in 
1884.  The  lass  on  the  year  last  named  reached  the  enormous 
total  of  y,  138,000,  a  number  larger  even  thari  the  total  of  the 
flocks  in  some  of  the  colonies  of  the  group. 

Loss  of  Sheep  through  Drought  and  kinJrud  causes. 


T«r. 

mllowlnic  for  all  oiiirm 

Actual  InrrwM 

XjOM  throufffa  *"f"^ 

uf  luaunU  docnaM. 

1874 

3.807,000 

3,807.000 

+ 

1S75 

2,556,000 

2..'.ofi,0(IO 

+ 

1878 

l.Ol.^OltO 

•S4.000 

I.OIW.OOO 

un 

1,802,000 

•  .1748,000 

5,r>.')0.ooo 

UTS 

3,058.000 

3,1)58.000 

+ 

1879 

*.J>83.000 

4..^Sn,000 

+ 

1880 

fi,:i;ir).(mo 

.').3:»  000 

+ 

1881 

2.f»47.<tfW 

l.liU.OOO 

],7.'«,000 

less 

r,7fl7,ooo 

•  477.000 

2,274,0(t(» 

JS83 

3, 193,000 

1.801.000 

1.31«,000 

188i 

i.Hai.ooo 

•  0,'2.Vi,000 

8,1.t8,000 

188ft 

6,I60,00(» 

a,  itio,oou 

+ 

3880 

3.409.000 

l.HS.OOO 

2.061,000 

1887 

7.790.000 

i.im.wjo 

+ 

1888 

2.4.^^ooo 

•  4G*i.OIIO 

2.897.000 

1880 

6,880.000 

3,803,000 

i,73«.ooa 

1880 

6.880,000 

B,880,OUO 

+ 

•Daamm  ivuiat  *^  ]/*»•       t  Jta  lcai«  or,  tf  «ii7,  vwy  atigM. 


Alter  allowing  for  tbe  oauseB  which  naiuniUy  imbede  the  Rcquinmcnu 
iaereacK  of  the  flocka  of  the  Colony,  the  demands  of  the  sltiugbter-  =•»«*  lno««o.  ^ 
rard,  the  requirementa  of  the  neighbouring  colonieR,  and  the 
deaths  occ'umng  from  other  causeH  tluiu  lirouglit,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  rate  of  increase  in  any  year  should  be  about  20  per  cent., 
80  that  the 'flocks  of  the  Colony  would  increase  two-fold  in  about 
four  years.  Actual  I'xpenence  ahowa  that  such  rate  of  increase 
VHA  only  approached  once  since  the  ytair  1861.  During  the  period 
of  6ve  years  from  1661  to  1866  there  was  a  two-fold  increase;  tbe 
flocks  uf  llie  Colony  were  again  doubled  in  tbe  eight  years  from 
ieS6  to  187-1  end  in  Uie  thirteen  years  from  1874  to  18*^7.  How 
mmaj  sheep  could  bo  sustained  by  tbe  Colony  under  a  system  of 
artiHcial  fei^ding  and  watering  may  hereafter  become  a  question  of 
national  interest,  but  it  is  abuDdantly  plain  that  even  with  a 
cjOQtinuution  of  fair  seasons  it  would  be  impossible,  under  the 
present  motle  of  dejiasturing  stock,  for  the  Colony  to  support  for 
any  namber  of  years  an  increase  of  sheep  similar  to  the  record  of 
1887.  as  in  four  years'  time  the  flocks  would  number  100,000,000,  a 
total  nearly  as  lai^e  aa  that  now  found  in  all  the  colonies. 

Tlie  export  and  import  of  uheep  during  llie  ten  years,  1881-  ?"**"^*^ "L 
1890,  is  shown  in  the  following  tuble  :— 


tmr. 

Kxportod. 

Importod. 

Y«r. 

Exported. 

loipoitod. 

ISSl 

1,06S,M2 

198,320 

18S6 

1,247,514 

288,22s 

1682 

65d,I00 

207.538 

1887 

1,218,504 

864,313 

1883 

1.006,227 

205,358 

1838 

2.327.406 

254,018 

issi 

1,942,204 

404,.171 

1889 

1.217,325 

832,.VSS 

IS&t 

1.237.155 

1.134,439 

1890 

2,987,002 

508,077 

The  local  demand  for  sheep  for  oonsumptton  waa,  until  recent  t.M&i  demand 

•  •  .       -  .       1  1  -11     (onticrly  nnmll. 

jearsy  so  small  compared  with  the  supply  as  not  to  appreciably 
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nSect  the  increase  of  the  flocks  of  the  Colony.  Su^,  however,  is 
not  now  the  ctvn\  mid  the  annual  demaml  for  (tlftughlcnng  pur- 
jrases  is  about  G  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  slicop  depastured,  and 
is,  therefore,  aluioat  equal  to  half  the  annual  cast.  Tlie  qut-stion 
of  the  flupjdy  of  hhcep  in  the  light  of  the  possible  demands  of  the 
fnturc  Ims  l>een  dealt  with  in  previous  issues  of  this  work,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that,  enormous  as  are  the  numbers  of  stock  in  this 
and  the  neighlwuring  colonies,  every  year  reduces  the  margin 
between  tlie  supply  and  demand. 

The  stock-cnrryins  capabilities  of  tlie  Colony  are  very  difficult 
to  estimate,  as  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  country  is  yet 
in  its  natural  state.  Improvement*,  such  as  a  better  system  of 
water  couHervation  and  imgation,  an  intelligent  t-xtension  of  the 
sait-busli,  cotton-buah,  and  other  drought-resisting  shrubs  and 
natural  grasses,  and  the  cultivation  of  artiticial  fodder,  are 
gradually  being  effected,  and  will  indefinitely  extend  the  capacity 
of  tlie  Colony  for  supporting  stock  of  all  dcBoriptiona. 

.SuuibtrofMbtip      The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  slieep  in  the  Austml- 
asiau  colonies,  and  shows  the  profiortion  owned  by  each  colony  : — 


t'l-luiiv. 


Oaliinx- 

Xa.MlSbM|K 

l*roport)on 
o(«mIi  Oobmyh) 
toUl  AnstnlMW 

AA,1>80.43I 

!?.::«.  143 

18,007,ti.'M 
7,001,012 
S.fi24,gi3 

16^200,388 

49-1 

11-1 

la-8 

0-1 

o-o 

1^4 

14-3 

TotiJ    

114,078.977 

100-00 

I 


It  mil  Be  Beea  that  Kfiw  South  Wales  stands  tinib  of  all  tbe  Coiofi>  Man<K 

RmuabMtp- 

uolonies  as  a  shcep-LroeUiiig  countiy,  both  as  regards  the  number  »»««*!'■ 

of  its  flocks,  and  the  number  of  sheep  depastured  per  unit  of  area. 

Bat  whilst  Victoria  has  nnarly  reached  the  limit  of  its  natural 

■  capabilities;  in  this  pnrticuliir  direction,  a  considera))In  proportion 

Kof  its  area  being  now  ilevoted  to  agriculture,  New  South  Wales  has 

not  yet  approached  thesi*  liiiiitH.     In  Queciufland,  as  in  South 

lastmlia^  aheep- breeding  does  not  absorb  the  attention  of  p^toral- 

bts  to  the  saino  extent  that  it  does  in  New  South  Wales.     I'he 

■■fonnrr  c<dony  is  more  lulapteil  to  the  bi-eeilingof  aittle  j  wliilst  iu  Sj'^^'J"'^''*! 

Uie  soathem  anJ  more  settled  districts  o£  South   Australia  greater  ™"'^' 

htt«]ttion  IB  ]Mud  to  tlie  cultivation  of  cereals,  its  northern  terrt- 

torj,  like  that  of  Queensland,  being  more  adapted  by  nature  to 

the  breeding  of  cattle  and  hordes.     Western  Australia  is  at  present 

the  early  stage  of  itti  colonisation ;  much  of  its  area  is  still 

anknown,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  estimate  its  future  as 

a  she^p-breeding  country.     It  may,  however,  be  snrmiaed  that  the 

Duthem  portion  of  its  immense  tori-ttor\*  will,  in  time  to  come, 

be  stocked  with  sheep,  whilst  the  northei-n  portion  will  probably 

found  more  Huitable  for  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  horvcs,  on 

onnl  of  its  resemblance    to  [>ortions  of  Queensland  and  the 

northern  territory  of  South  Australia  situate*!  under  tbe  same 

fttitude.     It  was  thought  at  one  time  that  cattle-breeding  would 

copy  a  position  in  New  South  Wales  equal   U)   that  of  sheep- 

Lbreeding,  but  experience  has  shown  that  the  general   climatic 

onditioua  are  more  favourable  to  sheep  than  to  cattle,  and  the 

[polony  is  prob-ibly  destined  to  remain,  as  it  now  is,  the  great 

pliccp-breeding  centre  of  Australia. 


Tlie  different   deffreea  of  success  attendinc  hUvvv  farmiiiii  in  ^""'-p  ""* "" 
different  parts  of  the  country  lias  long  since  directed  attention  to 


KMboud  bM 
■iuCmI  to  inorliio. 


lUvciina 
connlx)- 


the  fact  that  each  part  of  Australia  is  not  equally  fitted  for  the 
productioD  of  6iie  wooIb.  New  South  Wales  may  be  dinded 
climatically  into  four  zones: — (1)  The  coast  country  extending 
from  the  seaboard  to  tlie  main  range,  the  breadth  of  which  varies 
from  20  to  100  miles  ;  {2)  the  table-land  districts  on  the  sammit 
of  the  range  ;  (3)  the  upper  part  of  tlie  western  slopes ;  and  (4) 
the  interior,  or  "salt-bush  country." 

Tlic  climate  of  the  eastern  seabonni  for  a  conrtiderahle  (liHtnnoe 
inland  is  too  moist,  and  a  large  |>orlion  of  it  too  poor,  for  the 
adequat«  sustenance  of  merinos,  but  it  is  probable  that  tlie  coarser 
breeds  of  sheep  would  not  deteriorate  through  the  limited  food 
supply  and  the  rugged  nature  of  fclie  country.  On  the  Hunter 
and  other  nortbern  rivers,  and  in  the  southern  coast  diKtricta, 
wjiere  the  soil  is  very  rich,  dairy-farming  and  agriculture  are  the 
leading,  and,  no  doubt,  the  moat  profitable,  industriea  Rhnep- 
breeding  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  the  regions  towards  the 
summit  of  the  coast  lunge ;  but,  ae  in  the  case  of  the  country 
near  the  sea,  Qtv  soil  as  a  rule  is  unfavourable  to  sheep.  On 
croMing  the  cottst  range,  however,  the  contrast  between  the 
aspect  of  the  country  just  entered,  and  that  left  behind,  is  very 
striking.  Here  the  grazing  snd  wool-growing  capabilities  are  at 
once  apparent,  and  furtber  to  the  westward  a  still  greater  improre- 
ment  is  risibh-. 

In  the  abundant  pastures  of  the  Riverine  districts  the  wool  is 
leas  tine  than  in  the  country  immediately  west  of  the  table-lands, 
but  the  fleeces  are  generally  sound  and  heavy.  Further  in  the 
salt-bush  country  the  wool  suSfers  both  in  the  weight  of  the  fleece 
and  Id  its  quality  ;  but  the  country  is  fattening,  and  the  stock  are 
f^nerally  more  healthy  than  those  nearer  the  sea.  In  the  country 
on  the  further  side  uf  the  Darling  the  great  summer  heat  is  adverse 
to  the  production  of  hea\*y  fleeces;  but  even  hero  a  fair  claas  of 
wool  is  produced,  aa  the  stock-owners  are  constantly  introducing 
fresh  blood,  and  so  counteracting  the  tendency  towards  the 
degeneration  of  the  breed  of  sbecy  vhicb  might  othofwise  ensue. 


I 


QUALTTT  OF  A-TTSTRALTAX  WOOL. 


The  importation  of  atud  aheep  froio  foreign  countrirs,  notalily  imporutionnr 

MUM  ttwaot 

France,  GGnnanjr,  and  America,  which  was  continued  (or  wany 
jBiirs  after  the  superfine  tiuidifcy  of  Australian  wool  h-'iJ  been  eslab- 
JiaUed  in  the  utarkets  of  tlip  wnrld,  practically  ceased  even  before 
importation  was  legally  prohibited  ;  for  it  had  become  apparent 
that  the  flijece,  instead  of  showing  ftigna  of  deterioration  under  the 
influence  of  the  climate,  had,  on  the  whole,  a  tendttncy  to  iuiprove. 
The  introduction  of  sheep  and  cattle  into  N'ow  South  Wales  was 
forhidden  for  many  years,  owing  entirely  to  the  fear  of  the 
■tock-owners  that  their  herds  would  be  contaminated  by  scab  and 
other  diseases  prevalent  in  Kurojfcon  flocks  ;  but  tliCHc  restrictions 
were  removed  at  the  beginning  of  t^ie  year  18SA,  and  216  pure 
l>n.Hl  nheep,  comprising  178  American  merino,  23  (xcrnian  ninrino, 
and  16  KngliRb  stud  »hcep  aiTived  iu  USdO.  in  addition  to  7,821 
stud  sheep  from  otlier  parts  of  AuKtraliu. 


It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  as  far  as  the  fleece  is  con-  8™,^^^!?  ni 
oemwl  the  Australian  merino  lias  little  to  gain  by  any  farther  *"»*"^'*" " 
Admixture  of  European  or  American  bluod,  but  it  ts  equally 
Admitted  that  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  physique  of 
the  animal.  To  produce  u  larger  carc;ase,  without  interfering  with 
tli«  quality  of  the  fleece,  many  experiments  have  been  made,  bat 
without  much  success,  and  it  faaa  been  found  that  the  crossing  of 
noted  breeds  of  English  rums  with  Australian  ewes  has  invanably 
resulted,  ftft«*r  a  generation  or  two,  in  a  deterioration  of  the  mfrino. 
Tlie  breeding  of  sheep  fnr  consumption,  and  fur  the  sake  of  the 
wool,  has,  therefore^  developed  naturally  into  two  distinct  fields  of 
industry.  It  may  hem  be  mentioned  that  the  carcass  of  the 
ordinary  Australian  merino  when  dressed  arorages  about  4Ci  lb., 
whereas  dressed  carcases  of  the  Lincoln  or  Leicester  breed  would 
ftverago  57  to  60  lb. 


The  various  breeds  of  sheep  In  the  Colony  are  the  Merino,  BrwboTi 
Lincoln,  Leicester,  Downs,  a^d  Bomnoy  Marsh,  and  crosses  of 
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the  loDg-woolIed  breeds,  principally  with  the  merino.  In  1890-01 
the  respective  numbers  of  merino  and  long-vooUed  sheep  and 
cross-breeds,  stood  thus  : — 

Merino 64.664.264 

Long-wooUed  sheep  630,041 

CroBB-breedB    792,126 


Total 55,986.431 

Subdivided  as  per  following  table  : — 
Merino. 

Combiwj. 


Sheep. 


Runs.  Ewes.      '  Wethers.        Lfttnbs. 


Total 


Saperfine. 

Pare  and  stndl    61,867  1    776,7511    270,2231    406,913  I  ],605.754 
Ordinary  |    96,650  12,416,693  |l,674,301  |l.504,844  |  5.690,988 

7,196,742 

Medium. 
Pure  and  stud  103,686  11,427,415  I    484,937  I    876,227  |  2,892,265 
Ordinary  1  178,225  16.959,916  [3,503,608  14,237.840  |l4,879,588 

17,771,853 

Strong. 
Pure  and  stud!   51,106  11,192,789  I    671,934  1    716.722  |  2,532,551 
Ordinary  1 115,823  15,077,386  ;3,323.421  13,116,202  111,632,832 

14,165,383 


Total.  Combing  39,133,978 

Clothing. 

Superfine. 
Pure  and  studj   17,994  [    322,780  I    207,070  [    212,384  ,      760,228 

Ordinary  |  33,640  |    848.171  I    626.731  I    507,601    2,016,149 

2,776,377 

Medium. 
Pure  and  stadi   34,423  I    534.942  r    25.3.325  1    349,861  I  1.172,651 

Ordinary  |   79,057  J3,407,233  |l,682,761   1,860,367  I  7.029.918 

8,202,469 

Strong. 
Pjre  and  stud,   27,112  I    677,173  1    307,708  1    449,6.50  11,461.643 

Ordinary  '  45.247   1,273.371  ;1,008,205  |    767.974  I  3.089,797 

4,551.440 


Total,  Clothing   15,630.286 

Total  number  of  Meriko  Sueef 54,664,264 


CtLASSITICATIOX  OF  SHEEP. 


LONG-WOOLUED  SitBBP. 


Sttcvfh 


Bsatk.     1      EvtB. 


WMlMM.  lADltM 


TottL 


Liucolo. 

Pnrvuid  itndl     5,274  ;     4l.26.'i     1   34,83ri  I     30,740  I      II2.I20 
Ordituur  I     e,790  !     70,113        (S2.4t»2  1     41,278  I      180,082 


Total. 


Loicrator. 

Pare  anil  itudi     2,»00        2i\SA0  |      19,401   I      17.043  {        65,124 
OfdioAry  I     9,003        42,.'iOI         r>0,4l5  I     ^0,345  I      12H,2ft4 


Total 


Pnre  aad  ctod; 
Ordinary   I 


881   I       r>,2l>0  4,424  I       .1.905  I        14,470 

769  I       H,778  I       7 J 19  I       6,483  |       2:1.  HI) 


Pare  and  ■tiid 
Ordinary  


Totid. 


15 
3H 


Romnvy  Mwh. 

27  I      I  30  , 

21         40  I 


160 


298,802 


10S,38H 


37,019 


232 


Toul 

Total  naiober,  LnNC'WODUiiD  Suxet    r>30,041 

Cbobbkb — Long-wooUed  with  Merino  prmcipa]!)-. 

I     4,082  I  209.916  I  332,278  |    1»4,050  |     792,120 

702,126 


Grand  total rw,1W6,431 


The  sexes  and  cluaea  oE  alieep  were  estimated  aa  follows : — 

Raim   ..  S7I,8ft8 

Ew«    25.373,440 

Wcthcra 14,420. 1 88 

LfcniU „ 15,320.905 


$5,996,431 

The  cUmat«  of  New  Sontli  Wales  admits  of  stock  of  all  kinds  na  nooM,<t>- for 
lining  Ipfl  in  tbe  open  air,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  housin;;  xnw'w* 
then)  daring  iHc  winter  riioutliH,     The  sheep  are  either  kept  in 


t 
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miiiMBL 


I'arcxnUira 


paddocks  or  under  the  oare  of  shepherds,  though  on  some  stations 
they  ore  both  sh&pherded  and  ]utdducked.  During  1890  there 
were: — 

P»ddocked  54.188.395 

Sbepherdtsd 1,181,127 

foddocked  ud  sbopherdod GlO.ltm 


LftBiba  mark  Ml. 


65,1ISC.431 

The  advautagbs  of  the  paddocking  systi'm  have  iKcn  Btut«d  i 
follows:— The  country  will  carry  one-third  more  sheep  ;  the  wo 
will  he  longer  nnd  soundt^r,  and  tho  6ee«!  an  a  whole  one-third 
better ;  the  feed  will  l>e  cleaner  and  less  liable  to  grassaeed  ;  the 
Iambi  ug  on  the  average  of  years  will  be  better;  the  sheep  will  H 
increflso  in  aze,  tliej  will  live  longer  and  continue  longer  pratit- 
able;    they   will    Ins   freer  from  fuot-rot  and  other  diseases;  the 
expense  of  woi-kin;;  the  station  will  be  Icbb  than  a  quarter  of  what 
it  would  be  if  the  sheep  were  shepherded  ;  and  Unaliy,  the  ownerl 
will  be  able  to  devote  the  principal  part  of  liis  timu  to  improving-] 
his  sheep,    instead  of  spending  it  in   attempting  to  majw^ 
number  of  shepherds  and  hnt  keepers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  lambing  under  both] 
systems  for  the  last  sixteen  years : — 


Tw. 

PtaMockcd. 

ShiipBBHnL 

•MaL 

Ynr. 

hiMockwI. 

Slwpfaadvd. 

TofaL 

1875 

73 

08 

72 

188.1 

64 

fi7 

03 

187« 

61 

M 

fiO 

iss^ 

M 

.M 

55 

1877 

M 

60 

55 

1SS5 

79 

64 

78 

1878 

83 

74 

S2 

IS^O 

(le 

62 

tiO 

1879 

78 

72 

77 

1887 

78 

eo 

78 

1880 

81 

73 

80 

1888 

rt5 

40 

AS 

1881 

63 

49 

B-2 

iHSy 

64 

.'>4 

04 

18d2 

59 

61 

5S 

1890 

71 

€5 

71 

The  uiimWr  of  ewes  at  the  close  of  188D  was  23,647,106  ;  bufrl 
allowing  fur  deaths  from  natuml  causes,  slaughtering,  and  eotport, ' 
tlie  number  at  the  time  of  hunhing  was  probably  not  more  than 
22,000,000.     A  percentage  of   71,    as  estimated    by    the   Chief 
>r  of   Stock,  would 
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Hliile  the  number  marked,  or  sbown  by  the  census  returns,  yraa 
14,707,272.  Wiit'n  due  allowance  la  mude  for  deaths  between  tbo 
time  of  lambing  and  of  loarUing,  it  will  be  found  that  the  uutimato 
vl  the  Chief  Inspector  is  very  accunite. 

The  pro}>ortion  of  sheep  sliopherdud  to  those  iiaddocked  is  yt?Rr!y 
gmwiog  less.  Tn  1H80  one-tenth  of  the  lambs  born  were  from 
Klirphordcd  owes;  in  188^  the  propot'tiou  was  one-twentictb  ;  and 
in  1890  oneifixticth  of  the   whole  number. 

At  tlie  ouiisuK  Uiken  on  April  5,  1891,  tbo  number  of  ahcep  in  .s'nmlwroiiiiMp 
Hif*  Colony  was  found  to  be  .')4,1 13,1.^8.  Thesie  figures  coiiiinn 
Uie  aceuiftcy  of  the  returns  eoUected  in  Deecmber«  1890,  by  the 
Stuck  DejHU-tuient,  the  dtxreaxe  being  due  to  the  number  of  sheep 
iJjtagbtorcd  for  food  coiiHuuij}tion,  and  to  the  cxecsa  of  animals 
usportrd  over  those  imported  during  the  period. 
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WOOL. 

The  amount  of  wool,  the  production  of  New  South  Wales,  Tb«  «-ooi  cUp 
exported  during  the  twelve  years  from   1B79  to  1890  is  shown 
below,  tlie  quantities  representing  the  weight  of  clip  if  the  sheep 
Wf  re  shorn  in  the  grease  :— 


Tou-. 

AiMiwit  at  Woul. 

Ywr. 

Aitumiit  ot  Wtfot 

n.. 

n». 

1879 

H9,i;y:j,is6 

1B8S 

193.775.478 

18S0 

isi,:(ki.4-'ii 

]66« 

aaoia.ow 

\HS\ 

it;i.T4(),;i(ij 

iShl 

*i,vi,o"j.4:(0 

ish'i 

lil.lHil.'.H'j 

KVS8 

2<('.i,7:ii'.uoo 

ISH.'( 

216,t»l.3U 

l^h!^ 

2Wi,0\'2.2ir> 

Ibt^ 

:aoi.80t),&4i 

IS'M 

209,680,034 

Ab  the  season  fur  exporting  wool  does  not  wholly  fall  witliin 
the  calendar  year,  the  quantitiei*  of  wool  stated  in  the  foregoing 
Ubble  for  any  year  refer  partly  to  that  year,  and  partly  to  the 
prexiomi  one.  The  following  table  ubows  the  total  number  of 
sheep  fthorn,  and  distinguishes  tboee  whose  fleece  was  washed  pre- 
vious to  shr^ring.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  has  been  ii 
marked  tendency  to  shear  in  grease,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  fact 
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tlmb  freigliis  are  uow  much  lower  than  formcrl}*.     DcRidcft,  the    fl 
price  obtaiue<1  for  wiialied  wool  in  excess  of  greasy  ia  not  coui- 
mnnimrato  with  the  tost  of  washing. 

Namber  of  Sheep  >horn. 


nimiMi_ 

^ 

tAml». 

Y«w. 

InUTtaaO. 

It.  n*.  Mill 

Ore«4(- 
waalwL 

BoonnMl. 

Ill  OnaM.      Waahed. 

18S0 
I8S1 
ISS'i 
1&S3 
]8»4 

1880 
18«7 
ISSH 

25,298,211 

2'1.4S.5,075 
20.505, 14."? 
.10,075,145 

24.no.4.n!t 

2S.  324. 51)5 
20,446,137 
31.082,201 
35.42e.832 
»0, 553,850 
40,935.736 

1,015,036 
391:1.800 
273,000 
3)7.375 

3o(i.:H>si 

3.S,  ()()<] 
36.043 
90.00U 

6,164,800 

2,415,714 

l.T80,g»4 

2.15((.S74 

fS0I.4llfi 

«i4i.424 

404,544 

047,945 

*1«.779 

475,254 

1,271,712 

3,660,141 
739.592 
323.800 
149.408 

307.950 
2(17.250 
iW5,874 
55I.CS7 
875,2.S0 
1.446.105 
u80,7M 

Not  reoo 
3,129,995 

.■1,814,788 
4,a:i.f,437 
3.0l0.4.'i9 
4,ii:i,3s;( 
5,535.350 
8,135.458 
0.05.1, 500 
II,790,fiS9 
9,2li&,871 

nled. 
155.039 
102.300 
83.241 

NO.udo 

42,.i84 

62.100 

123,745 

2.1,756 

1H50 
IHOO 

80,000 

74.603 
33,521 

Weigitt  of  (iccce  The  avera;fe  w^eight  of  fleece  obtained  since  1880  is  given  in  the 
table  herewith.  Tim  heavy  fleece  realized  in  late  years  from  hot 
water  and  spout-wa.shed  sheep  arose  probably  from  the  ctrcuni- 
atance  that  tlie  aheep  so  treated  were  fev  in  number,  and  of  u 
finer  class  than  ordinaiy. 

Average  Weight  of  Flceoet. 


Sfavep^ 

Ukmht. 

Ymt. 

In  Qrauc 

II. -W.  Mill 

wariiwl. 

Suaured. 

InOraMfu 

VMk«d. 

lb. 

<ME. 

III.    or. 

lb.    oz. 

lb. 

ox. 

lb.     ML 

lb.  oz. 

1880 

b 

7 

2     14 

3       3} 

0 

Hi, 

Notr«co 

nlod. 

1881 

& 

0 

2     124 

2     I2J 

2 

»h 

2       1 

1     8V. 

1882 

S 

0 

3      0 

2     14 

S 

91, 

1      Hi 

1     4i 

1B83 

fi 

2 

3      0 

3      0 

2 

12 

1     14 

1    6 

IBS4 

B 

0 

3      3 

2     IS 

2 

14 

1     13 

1    R 

}S8R 

5 

7^ 

3      4 

3       2 

3 

0 

1     12 

1     » 

itm 

A 

an 

3      6 

3      01 

S 

14 

I     H 

1     34 

1887 

5 

» 

3    12 

3      ll 

2 

14 

I     12i 

1     5 

1888 

5 

134 

3      U 
3      3 

2 

iJ^ 

I     M 

I    7 

18SB 

5 

'4    i 

2 

1    m 

I     !» 

1890 

G 

Hi 

3      2 

3 

H 

1     Hi 

1    7i 

EXPORT  OP   wool. 


Modi  of  the  wool  produced  in  New  South  Wales  is  sent  to  w«ii  »«ni  m 

«r     II  1       t    1    I     -1       #  I  -  -n  Ml    «  OlltM  Oolwilfff. 

Alelboiirne  aiul  AdelaKlo  for  Kliipinent  to  Europe,  hh  will  be  Been 
from  the  following  tahia    TJtP  weights  p^ve.n  arc  on  the  assimipUon 

Lhat  all  the  wool  was  shipped  in  tho  yrease  ; — 

Quantity  of  New  .South  Walts  Wool  Exporttrl. 


N.avralea 

VIdorUii 

S,  Au«tnliati 

QuemsUna  ,        roial 

port*. 

ports. 

porta. 

pom.               '«"■ 

n.. 

n>. 

lb. 

lU 

lb. 

1877 

65.024.«ni 

54.1  Art,  nsa 

2.2SI.04S 

650.  5j1) 

122,IM,fi«l 

I87S 

(JS,Wl»,(v« 

55.-1  KG.  "32 

]tf,785.r.61 

328.114 

14l,.^ti0.140 

IS7J> 

ai,(;;^».7u» 

5ii,aM,9(;7 

10,472.  StOS 

oii.\'un 

149.2y3,l80 

188(* 

m),MWJ4*J 

«.■..  81)2, -226 

11,027.018 

445,2r.8 

17S  766, 4,51 

18fll 

i)',M^.i3:i 

58,riG8,UUl» 

5,(373, 787 

448,21 1 

l(il.740,;i62 

)88-J 

t>fl.!»27,7rt8 

r>2.2.'.o.8r*fi 

21. 2.^7,07  El 

r>74,«12 

[71,010.91.1 

1883 

}A6,lMtA\-i2 

53,37-t,727 

lfl,12«.4'.2 

72(;.993 

216,*J8I,214 

]8»1 

i:i:i,.i7i>,:f;t!) 

4)i,2."in,i>os 

2l.ur»S,427 

4;tI.5U7 

201,8UU,94l 

1885 

i3S,j.si.:ofi 

4e,'jo*!,2rit) 

S,.'i83.4<lS 

4(14,114 

193.77.'>.478 

1886 

123.-2*»'.'.'21J 

flO.220.3.'iO 

21.170,;t;i2 

:ji4,i2:t 

2(W.0i:{,0'.«t 

ISS7 

I7i,;w(;,:i-2'.i 

()i.2.ss,;i.v» 

2:i,2(i7,tHl 

120.M5 

2r.«.072,43(J 

1688 

20i,fi:«t,oi)0 

fd.MI.DOO 

f>,.'i40,000 

2K,0(H) 

2fl9.7.1!».niK» 

1889 

i{u,4:tM,ii:i 

77.flOI.lK15 

20.84A.603 

126.804 

299,012.215 

1890 

178,(U5,V9(1 

73,227,IM5 

18,347,889 

55,101 

2fi9,686,0:U 

The  proportion  of  the  total  clip  reaching  New  South  Wales 
porta  compared  with  what  was  desiiatched  by  way  of  Melbourue, 
Adelaide,  and  Brisbane  was  : — 


T«ftr. 


H«w  itouUi  Wdw  portc 


rerccDtiwe  ablpped  from 
other  ptnti. 


1877 

fi3-23 

40-77 

1878 

48-71 

51  -29 

1879 

M-67 

4.^:« 

1880 

56-32 

4.178 

1881 

eo-00 

40  "(X) 

1882 

56*67 

4:r3:i 

1883 

67*59 

32-41 

1884 

06'15 

3S-S& 

1886 

71'fi2 

2S'48 

1866 

63*14 

36-86 

1887 

66-90 

.x-iio 

1888 

74-75 

25  25 

1889 

65-03 

:M-y7 

1890 

06-02 

3316 

Wool  is  put  up  at  the  stationa  in  packn  which  weigh  from  10  11).  weight  and  ■!» 
to  12  lb.  each.     T\w  Ulcs  are  uauaUy  4  ft.  6  iii.  or  5  ft.  3  in.  in  "'^'^ 
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Itingth,  and  2  ft  2  ia  in  breadth  and  depth,  and  wei<;b  whnii 
packed  about  460  lb.  Before  being  shipped  thej  are,  however, 
"dumped  "in  a  hydraulic  prcfis,  and  tliuit  reduced  to  less  than 
half  their  original  length. 


Wool  Um  rnott 
InimrUot 


VALUE  or  TUB  iyooL  clip. 

The  wool  dip  of  Australasia  in  it^  most  important  item  of  pro- 
duction, and  it  may  be  said  that  the  proAperity  of  the  colonies  in 
a  large  measure  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  wool  market. 

Tlie  following  tahle  sanimariHeR  the  state  of  the  export  trade 
of  New  South  Wales  wool  during  the  period  1860-1890,  and 
illttstrates  tlio  growth  of  tliat  important  industiy  during  thirty-one 
years ;  whilst,  at  the  snnic  time,  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of 
the  clip  may  be  eafuly  followed.  The  weights  given  repr^^nt  the 
actual  exports,  wasliod  and  greany  wool  being  taken  together :  — 

"Weight  and  Value  of  Wool  Exported. 


T«W 

Qouila^. 

Vklm. 

Year. 

(Jukntttr- 

t'khM. 

lb. 

£ 

n». 

£ 

1860 

I4.W2,3C2 

1,434,280 

1876 

100,736,330 

5.56.1.173 

1)^1 

18,171,209 

1.768.978 

1877 

102,130,246 

5,236.038 

1803 

20.088,393 

1,801,186 

1878 

111.833,017 

n.723,316 

1863 

ir>.843,fl20 

1.316,320 

1879 

123,710.450 

6,491.196 

1SG4 

25,827,917 

2,2t»4,«I5 

1880 

134,871,833 

8,040.625 

1865 

29,85S,Tai 

2,2.S.I,.*.tS0 

1881 

139.001,306 

7,149.787 

1866 

30,930.685 

2.831,348 

1882 

146,22],  182 

7,433.091 

1867 

27.327.4r.2 

2,12:»,737 

1883 

isa,ioi.7io 

9,598.761 

1868 

27.0G7.256 

1.960. 360 

1884 

173,9S0.303 

8.953.100 

1369 

51,269.672 

3,162.522 

1869 

168.151.650     7,246.642 

J  870 

47,-MO.iiIO 

2.741,141 

1886 

173,983.640 

7,028,596 

1871 

o.=),on.t>.j3 

4,74a  1 60 

1887 

216,430,342 

8,911, 165 

1872 

50,233,453 

3,342,900 

1883 

233,848,944 

9,089,776 

1873 

62.998.81*2 

3,936,408 

1SS9 

261,833.484 

10,620,636 

1874 

75.156,924 

-i.oio.i-jri 

LS90 

23t,322,828     8,991,396 

1875 

87,334.280 

3,651,643 

An    examiaation    of    the    preceding    figurra    at    onc«    dhawn  RffMtofpdMof 

wool  on  n^tinml  J 

iiov  greatly  the  flucCuationa  in  the  value  of  the  staple  article  pfosiMrttj-. 
of  export  affect  the  national  proBperity.  Tlie  nxports  for 
the  yeast  1884  and  188G,  for  instance,  u-hich  may  be  taken  an 
practically  equal  in  quantity,  represented  a  value  of  Xt^,5r>3,100 
in  the  fonnor  year,  whilst  in  the  latter  year  the  value  was 
r«duced  to  X7,028fA96.  In  this  particular  case  the  figures 
exhibit  a  double  loss — in  the  quantity,  and  in  the  value  of  the 
produce  exported.  In  18B4  the  export  pcr.capita  wan  equivalent 
to  242-33  1h.  of  wool  weighed  in  the  grease.  JIud  the  quantity 
of  wool  ex[>orted  in  1886  been  In  proportion  to  the  tncreastMl  popu- 
lalion,  the  tigures  would  have  stood  at  234,928,000  D!).,  instead  of 
203.013.000  lb.  actually  exported.  Thus  the  loss  sutiered  in 
quantity  amuutit^  to  31,910,000  11».  The  actual  difference  in  value 
of  the  two  clips  against  1886  amounts  to  £1,924,504  ;  hut  if  to 
this  sum  be  added  the  value  of  the  quantity  winch  the  Colony 
failed  to  export  in  that  year,  it  will  be  found  that  the  proceeds  of 
the  export  of  wool  in  1886  were  actually  loss  by  £3,129,4(5  than 
would  have  been  realised  had  the  prices  and  yield  of  1884  l>eon 
maintaiued.  Again,  comparing  1883  with  1889,  there  ^*a8  a  differ- 
^^once  in  quantity  in  favour  of  tlie  latter  year  of  82,331,000  lb.  of 
^^■brool  weighed  in  tho  grease,  and  hod  Uie  pricei  of  1863  been 
^^MiCAined  the  value  of  the  1889  clip  would  have  exceeded  that  of 
^■hm  former  year  by  j£3,G47,184,  whereas  tlie  excess  was  only 
Xl,021,875.  The  transactions  of  1889,  though  much  more  satis- 
factory than-  those  of  the  preceding  year,  as  regards  quantity  of 
clip,  compare  very  unfavourably  with  1883  in  respect  to  the 
aTBrnge  price  obtainnd.  The  gnncral  strike  of  1890,  so  frequently 
Alluded  to  in  these  pages,  had  a  very  marked  effect  on  the  wool 
industry.  In  some  cases  the  shoep  remained  unshorn  until  long 
after  the  usual  time,  and  in  inaiiy  others  the  wool  did  not  leave 
the  stations  until  after  the  cIoho  of  tho  year,  so  that  from  these 
oa«M8  the  clip  of  1890,  judged  by  the  weight  exported,  was 
apparently  leas  than  that  of  the  previous  jear,  tliough  the  number 
of  stock  depastured  was  larger.     Such  being  the  case,  it  would  be 
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idle  to  institute  any  comparison  between  1890  and  former  years, 
based  on  quantity  of  wool  exi>ortcd. 


Pliic4uttUo()  In 

value. 


The  preceding  table  aiao  shows  tliat,  although  during  the  [>criod 
under  examinntion  the  value  of  wool  has  greatly  fluctuated  front 
one  year  to  another,  the  tendency  to  a  settled  ditninution  of  prioo 
in  unfortnnntely  too  clearly  disceruible.  In  onlnr  to  further 
illustrate  the  Huctuations  in  tlie  value  of  this  staple  in  the  T>ondon 
oiarket  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  claasiBcation' into  scoured  and 
greasy  wool  has  been  adhei-ed  to,  and  the  following  table  will  give 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  average  value  realised  for  these  two  clossen 
of  wool  during  the  lant  |>eriod  of  ten  years.  Tlie  values  given  were 
those  ruling  at  tho  five  principal  sales  of  each  year. 


Average  Value  per  lb.  of  New  ^kiuth  Wales  Merino  Wool  in  the 
Loudon  Market. 


aon. 


1881. 


U8S. 


lfi«. 


U84. 
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PEICES  OP  WOOL. 


^  tniUc 


During  t}iR  period  covered  1>y  the  foregoing  table  scoured 
Sydney-shipped  wool  fluctuated  between  a  maximum  of  lHAd-  per 
K).  and  a  minimum  of  12d.  ;  unJ  grcoRy  wool  realized  from  G^d. 
to  I4d.  The  maximum  jirieea  for  both  descriptions  of  wool  were 
realized  during  1882,  when  tlie  sales  opened  at  18Jd.  and  lid. 
per  Dj.  respectively.  Prices  were  fairly  well  maintained  till  1883, 
hut  tliey  began  to  decline  rapi<lly  until  tlie  lowest  nmrket  was 
reached  in  the  early  part  of  188C,  when  scoured  wool  realized  as 
littl<!  as  I2d.,  and  greasy  6Ad.  per  lb.  Since  1886  there  has  been 
a  much  better  market  for  all  kinds  oC  wool,  the  nvemKe  price  of 
unwashed  ranging  between  HJd.  and  ftjd.  in  1S87,  and  8id.  and 
94d.  in  1888.  The  sales  in  the  early  part  of  1890  also  showed  an 
upward  movement,  the  quotations  at  the  close  nf  June  being  lOd. 
per  lb.  for  greasy,  and  17d.  for  washed,  wool,  averymaterial  advance 
on  the  figure  of  four  years  previously.  As  will  be  seen  from 
the  preceding  table,  these  prices  were  not  maintained  to  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  although  the  first  sales  of  189!  showed 
A  slight  improvement,  the  June  prices  dropped  again  to  the 
level  of  those  of  1800.  Tlio  state  of  the  wool  market  may 
ht'  prtjnounced  Kallhfactory,  when  all  tho  circumKtances  of  the 
tnuto  are  taken  into  consideration,  though  a  return  to  the  ex- 
lely  pros[>erouB  years  of  1871  to  1875,  when  i^coured  Syd- 
Dey-8)iip[>ed  wool  obtained  as  much  as  26^d.,  and  greasy  wool 
15d.  i»er  tt).,  is  \-cry  doubtful.  With  the  present  markets,  however, 
there  is  no  cause  to  view  unfavourably  the  further  extension  of  the 
production  of  wool  in  these  colonies.  In  the  ancient  seats  of  wool 
lowing,  production  is  now  stationary,  and  in  some  nf  the  areas 
recently  devoted  to  this  industrj',  many  causes,  both  climatic  and 
otlicrwise,  are  likely  to  offer  serious  checks  to  its  extension,  while 
population  and  tho  consequent  demand  for  wool  is  everywhere 
increasing.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  certain  that  unless  fresh  avenues 
an  open  ti>  the  wool  industry  in  those  countries  where  its  use  is 
coniparatively  unknown,  it  would  be  hopeless  to  expect  a  marked 
rise  in  the  value  of  tho  article.  The  establishment  of  a  market 
{or  Australian  wool  among  the  teeming  populations  of  China  and 
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riuctnatJnn  at 
prloM  gl  wool. 
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Kit  %  market  lor 


STOCK. 

Japan,  where  the  nAture  oE  the  climate  itself  points  out  the  value 
of  wool  an  an  article  of  clothing,  in  an  object  towards  which  the 
intelligent  glance  of  the  statf^ntoii  of  Australia  might  wpH  lie 

llil-C-CUMl. 


dothlntf  wool. 


It  is  a  moot  que«tion  as  to  whether  the  climate  of  New  South 
Wales  is  more  adapted  to  the  production  of  a  combing  than  » 
clothing  wool  Although  the  former  is  looked  upon  with  moat 
favour  by  wool  growere,  it  in  generally  recognised  that  thero  are 
very  largo  tracts  of  country,  especially  where  the  6alt-bm>h  pre- 
dominates, on  which  it  is  difficult  to  raise  a  good  combing  wool, 
and  where  it  will  probably  be  found  more  profitable  by  wool 
growers  to  give  greater  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  clothing 
variotv. 


Tlie  breeding  of  coitrRe-woollod  sheep,  for  the  metropolitan 
market,  is  confined  chielly  to  the  districts  along  the  coast.  The 
stock  rruaed  for  this  pui*|)ose  are  principally  of  the  Leicester  and 
Lincoln  breeds,  the  latter  being  perhajis  the  greater  favourite  as 
a  producer  of  fat  lamba.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that,  cultivated 
solely  OS  an  article  of  food,  the  coarse-woolled  sheep  is  qtiite  aa 
profitable  as  the  merino. 


Wool  dip  of 
AunnlkitU. 


The  quantity  and  value  of  wool,  the  produce  of  each  of  the 
various  colonies  of  Australasia,  exported  daring  the  year  1890,  will 
be  found  hereunder : — 


CMflnj. 


Qwuitrtfr— 
Wool  iu  Urmw. 


Vfthaa 


lb. 
2eg.6S0.034 

«1.47!I,S72 

e.yo4.'isi 

lIS,76-2.05fl 

£ 
8,991,396 

i:,7W.3(H 

2,f.24,74*2 

l„^^J^,7i■) 

WMtern  Australia ...„ .♦...*..*._.... 

28I.;(S2 

419.173 

4.lotl,590 

Total 

573,5.13,57a 

20,449,351 

CONSUMPTIOX  OP  WOOL, 


Tbe  estimated  value  of  the  wool  grown  in  each  colony  may  v«iiMo!oUp. 
appear  aaomalous,  ^hen  the  weight  of  the  clip  only  is  congider^d ; 
it  must  be  home  in  mind,  however,  in  comparing  the  weight  and 
value  of  thiH  sliiple,  that  there  is  a  wide  margin  of  difference  in 
tlie  Bvemge  value  of  the  wool  grown  in  one  colony  and  thai  grown 
in  another. 


The  quantity  of  wool  consumed  hy  the  manufacturing  nations  co««iunpUo« 
of  the  world  ainounU-d  in  IS89  to  2,0-J0,000,000  ft.  weighed  jn '^  *^'- 
the  grease  Of  this  quantity  913,000,000  Bj.,  or  less  than  half, 
was  grown  in  the  various  countries  engaged  in  manufacturing, 
and  of  the  balance  60.5,000,000  !!>.,  or  alx)ut  53-T  per  cent, 
wiLs  Atutralasian.  The  consumption  of  wool  was  thus  dis- 
tributed : — 


Itonw 

Importa. 

TnUl 
coiuumptfoa. 

t7aited  Kingdom  

lb. 
133,000,000 

4»>,000.000 

330,000,000 

n. 

337,000,000 
060,000,000 
130,000,000 

XL 
470,000,000 

1  110  000,000 

460,000,000 

Total 

913.000,000    1  l.l^.OOO.OOO 

2,040,000,000 

During  recent  years  a  consiJcfahle  change  has   taken   place  iMndi«u  wool 
in  the  markets  available  for  the  shipment  of  wool ;  the  United  coimui«. 
Kingdom  ia  no  longer  tlie  llrst  amongst  wool-manu&cturing  eoun- 
trif-s,  though  its  consumption  of  imported  wool  is  still  e>qual  to  298 
per  cent,  of  the  totad  wool  imported.    The  relative  posittous  of  tlie 
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Uoited  Kingdom,  America,  and  continontal  Europe  oh  wool  oon* 
samors  during  several  years  may  be  glcoizod  from  llie  following 
table; — 


Y-r. 

Cnltei)  EUnsdoin. 

Europu. 

Kgrth  Anerk^ 

Onuid  ToUl. 

Itk 

lU 

ft. 

Ih. 

1880 

370,000,000 

S82.000.0O0 

381,000,000 

1,033,000.000 

1881 

3-20,000,000 

jj:.2,ooo,ooo 

SdA.OOO.OOO 

1,6-27.000,000 

188-2 

3:.;  .000,000 

9ti!).000.000 

385.000.000 

1.711,000,000 

1883 

310,000.000 

%i),fl01).000 

418.000,000 

1.727,000,000 

18S1 

381,000,000 

1,1117,000.000 

422,000,000 

1,820.000,000 

1885 

365,000.000 

i,u-i|,ooo,ooo 

■144.000,000 

1,830.000,000 

18S6 

418.000,000 

1.033.000,000 

460,000,000 

l.<)]1,C00,000 

1887 

3ft*».O00,O0O 

1,030,000.000 

4-)0,000,000 

1,872.000,000 

1888 

434,000,000 

1,05«,  000,000 

4t»0,0«0,000 

1,950,000,000 

18S9 

470,000,000 

1,110,000,000 

460,000,000 

2,040,000,000 

\Voal>|iftMluctiip 

iMatrtriua. 


An  exact  eatimate  of  the  produce  of  the  variouR  countries  of  tJie 
world  cannot  bo  given,  but  sufficient  information  is  obtainablo 
fron»  which  the  relative  importance  of  the  diSerent  producing 
areas  may  be  determined  for  the  year  1&89-90. 


ProdudnS  nrau. 


Shoipi 


Karope  

Alia  

Africa 

America 

AualnJaaia , 

TotU 


214,499.000 

71,609.000 
00.820,000 
t+S.-Wl  ,000 
101.208,000 


SOI. 837,000 


CATTLE. 

UttUe  iirvniine.  Though  siill  a  most  important  industry,  cattle-rearing  does  not 
now  occupy  fioproiiiimmt  -i  placti  as  formerly.  In  1801  tbo  vnluc  of 
the  hoi*ned  cattle  depastured  in  the  Colony  was  about  X7,000,000, 


JOTMBER   OP   CATTLE. 


while  tliat  of  the  Rhcep  was  not  more  than  lialf  this  sum.  In 
1890  ilie  relative  positions  of  the  two  classes  of  stock  liad  entirely 
changed;  for,  wliilp  the  cjittle  wero  valued  at  £10,510,000,  tlie 
sheep  were  worth  £19,595,000,  notwithstanding  that  in  tl»e 
interval  cattle  had  considcrahlj  risen  in  valne,  and  sheep  had 
depreciatf^d.  The  nunilitr  of  aittle  returned  during  each  year  since  sumborof  c 
1861  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  table,  and  it  will  be  noticed  how 
great  baa  been  the  decline  in  the  totals  since  1S75  : — 


Tw. 

NuiuInv  oI  cattle. 

y«r. 

Kuniluw  of  cattle. 

1861 

2.271.923 

1S7B 

3,131.013 

18«S 

2,820.383 

1877 

2,746,386 

1863 

2,032,.'ii»2 

1878 

2,771,583 

18M 

1,924.119 

1879 

2.914,210 

I86S 

],MI,90fi 

ISSU 

2,680.040 

1806 

I,77l.801» 

1881 

2,597,348 

1867 

1.728,427 

1SS2 

1.850,985 

1868 

1,761,411 

1683 

1.640,753 

1869 

1,795,904 

1S34 

1,425.130 

1870 

2.l9ft,096 

1SS5 

1,317.315 

1871 

2,014.888 

1886 

1.367,844 

IS72 

2.287.060 

1S87 

1.5*5,487 

1873 

2.794,327 

1SS8 

1,622.907 

1874 

2,856,69!) 

1889 

1.741.592 

1676 

3,1^4,086 

isao 

l,9(ft>,U09 

If  the  above  figures  he  compared  with  the  returns  of  sheep  for  sutwtitntiMi  of 

I  •     1     ■  -It  I       p  I      ,  ,1  I'll  I  •liwii  Inr  ealtlc. 

tue  same  peno«J,  it  will  be  found  that  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  class  of  stock  has  been  most  remarkable.  It  is  very 
debatable  whether  the  substitution  of  sheep  for  cattle  will  in  the 
end  prove  atlvantageuus  to  Llie  St^ite,  though  tttere  does  not  appear 
to  he  any  doubt  that  sheep- breeding  is  at  present  more  proGtable 
to  the  individual  owner.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle 
dcfiastured  in  the  Colony  during  1890  was  107,417;  but  since 
1875  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  1,225,077.  It  would  seem 
from  these  figures  that  the  lowest  point  iu  cattle-raising  was 
rcache<l  in  IH85,  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  continued  bad  seasons. 
Sicw  then  the  impFovemont  has  been  gradual,  and  even  if  small 
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it  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  t]is|]oiiition  of  the  poatoroltsts 
in  some  parts  of  tlie  Colony  bo  revert  lo  cattle  breeding  in  place 
of  sheep. 

An  exact  Btatement  of  the  loss  of  cattle  from  disease  and 
failure  of  water  and  groiui  can  only  be  tiiude  Tor  about  eight  yoat-s, 
and  of  these  years  three  showed  an  actual  decrease  on  the  figures 
of  the  previous  year,  the  yeai^  1BS7  and  18S9,  b«iug  the  only 
ones  of  the  serioa  which  could  he  considered  fuvouralle  to  stock. 
EKtiuiating  at  the  low  figure  of  il5  a  heud,  tlie  loss  in  18H3  was 
equal  to  Xl,G70,50O,  and  in  1884  to  XI,398,500.  For  the  four 
yenra  188G  to  1880  stockboldcra  cnjovfd  eoniparativo  immunity, 
but  in  the  season  of  1890  the  losses  were  a;^ain  considerablu.  In 
tluA  instance,  however,  the  deaths  were  attributablo,  not  to  failure 
of  grass  and  water,  bat  to  disease  possibly  induced  by  the  pre< 
valence  of  the  oppoiiite  condition  of  too  much  rain.  The  follow- 
ing statement  kIiuwk  Lho  inct'i:.'iiit;  in  the  numbers  of  eattle  which 
would  have  occurred  had  the  beosoiis  been  favourable,  and  also  the 
increase  or  decrease  actually  experienced: — 

Loss  of  Homed  Cattle  through  Disease,  Drought,  and  kindred 
causes. 


Twr. 

Expeetnl  InwnkK. 

klluwlnii  (oc  all  caiUHra 

trfnatunl  daonwc. 

Actual  Inorcuu 

LoM  Ihrou^h  ScuoiM. 

J8S3 
J884 
18S5 
1886 
1887 
1888 
I8$0 
1890 

114.900 
S-l.lOO 
30,600 
68.600 

2U7,tH)0 
8-i,C0O 

1 18,700 

£89,500 

No. 

•219.200 

•215.000 

•107,80 

60.500 

207.600 

47,400 

118.700 

167,400 

No. 
334.100 
270.700 
138.400 

16.300 
t 

3S,20O 

132,100     t 

*  necreoM  durinc  lho  V(«r. 
t  No  Um,  or  11  OHjr,  nay  lUglA. 


CLASSiriCATIOy   OF   CATTLE. 
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The  princi|>al  breeds  of  cattle  now  in  the  Colony  are  tlie  Dariiani  PrinripU  brocdt 

or  HbortUorns,  Ilereford,  Devon,  Ayrshire,  Aldemey,  and  oroascs  Oaiui>). 

from  tliese  variotiH  breeds.     At  tbu  close  of  tbe  yctu*  1889  the 

numbers  of  each  breed,  aa  far  as  could  be  ascertained^  were  : — 

Shorthorns — l^lm  nod  stud 5S.34.'i 

Ordinary BSS.fitS 

743.e3H 

HereronI— Pure  and  »tud..„ 31,543 

Oniinary  210,226 

2il,7fi9 

Devon— Pure  and  itnd 12.166 

Ordinary  64.438 

70,904 

BUck'polliMl— Pure  and  stud    l.lftO 

Ordinary   1,3U 

2,491 

Ayrshire— Pare  And  stud 3,9.15 

Ordinary  8,024 

II.051> 

Othets— rur«  and  stud ....*.....  1.645 

Ordinary 2,047 

3,092 

Crosses— First 7.6.1'i 

Ordinary 821,221 

828,8.'.G 

The  croas-brecds  were  estimated  as  follows  : — 

Sborthoro  and  Hereford    281,819 

Shorthorn  and  Devon HI5.774 

Hereford  &ud  Dvvon  ^?,4R0 

Shorthoni  and  Mauk-poHed  9.0S9 

Ayrshire,  Ac,  and  ahortliom  24,223 

Jcraeyand  Shoi-thom 2.471 

Unreoognizablo    352,070 

828,806 

Tbo  nnmbcr  of  fat  cattle  which  will  bo  avoJlablo  for  market -cwrt"  of  oaiUs. 
during  the  year  1891  is  estimated  to  be  al>out  34*3,238  bead. 
Tbia  nuuibcT  b  errtainly  veiy  high,  if  the  produce  of  the  herds  of 
the  Colony  be  alone  considered.  The  cattle  trade  with  Queensland 
is,  however,  very  considerable,  eflpocially  in  store  cattle  sent  to 
this  Colony  for  fattening  ;  these  servfi  to  swell  the  nominal  cast  of 
the  herds  of  the  Colony  to  the  tigures  givun  above.  If  the  product; 
of  the  Colony  alono  ho  reckoned,  the  cast  for  the  year  1890  was 
a)x)ut  217,000  fat  cattle,  and  the  cast  for  1891  will  probably  be 
:^ad,000  head. 


NutnWror  At  the  census  (aken  on  April  5,  1891,  the  number  of  cattlo  in 

nUUe  Rt  dMc  Of 

wiwrn,  Xcw  South  Wales  wna  returned  at  2,055,229,  including  333,023 

hend  of  dairy  stock.  The  increase  of  4G,220  lieadover  the  number 
returned  in  Dftcnmber,  1890,  by  tlie  Htock  Department  is  evidently 
due  to  the  movements  of  stock  from  the  breeding  runs  of  Queens- 

CUvcd  bnuiiicd.  laud  to  tliR  Now  Houth  Wales  fattt-nin;;  stations.  The  number  of 
calvcti  branded  duiing  the  year  ended  at  the  date  of  the  ct-nsus  is 
->     retuniwlat  393,G1S. 

iirei!.!  nr  rattle  The  breed  of  cattle  throughout  the  Colony  is  steadily  improring, 
a  result  due  to  the  introduction  of  good  stud  Htock,  as  well  as  the 
care  exorcised  in  selection.  Cattlo  are  for  the  most  part  keiit  in 
paddocks,  and  of  the  total  number  in  the  Colony  1,180,35"  are 
paddockcd,  2T}2,2oi  are  in  open  runs,  and  the  remainder,  170,398, 
arc  depastured  both  \vay& 

puroiimi  lattiB  During  the  year  1890,  1,497  pure  bred  cattle,  1303  Iiulls  and 
994  cows,  were  imported,  chiefly  from  the  other  colonics  of  the 
group.  Importations  from  Europe  and  America  wciv  prohibited 
for  many  years,  owing  to  tlio  natural  dread  of  tlic  &tock  owners 
lest  their  heitis  should  eontract  diseases  which  have  devastatt-d 
the  cattle  of  other  countries.  The  prohibition  wuh  removed  in 
1888,  and  cattle  am  now  admitted  after  ntrict  quarantine. 

CBtUvoithe  Compared  with  the  other  countries  of  the  world  tlic  importance 

of  Australia  is  not  so  manifest  in  the  case  of  c:ittle  an  in  that  of 

sheep.     The  following  are  the  numbers  of  cattle  estimated  from 

the  most  recent  returns  available : — 

Earopo  IfM.IlW.OOO 

Aaia „ -0.850.1)00 

Africa  « 8.i!0.^IX»0 

America  ]17,241},000 

Aufltrabuiia I't.U'T.OOO 

Total 311,14.1^000 

SLA  UnilTERING. 
Slaughtering  for  food  w  permitted  only  in  |>lace8  licensed  for  tbo 
purjjose,   but  such  establisliments  are  very  numerous.     In   the 
metropolit^m  district  there  ore  20f  and  in   the  country  distrietB 
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l,4Cr>  slaughter- janis,  employing rvRpecth ely  298  and  3,34'£  a)en,iii  HU)itfbi«rii)|; 

for  tooil. 
xU  1,48.1  eatabliBhmimtK,  :uid  3,642  meiu     Tlic  quantity  of  meat 

•coiummod  in  the  metropolitan  district  during  the  year  in  aljout 

310  0J.  per   head,  comprising  121    11».    nitttton  and  1S9   Bi.  iH^pf, 

Allowance  Ijeing  made  Cor  the  output  of   the  Hircrstone  Alcat 

Worke,  Mrbicli  supply  the  metropolitan  market.      In  tlie  rest  of 

the  Colony  the  demand  for  l>eef  also  greatly  pnidomiuates,  the 

yearly  quantity  Iteing  C7  Tt>.  mutton  and   100  Ih.  b(;o.f^  making  a 

total  of  23G  Il».  per  head.      In  oildition  to  the  stock  mentioucnl 

above,  there  were  Blanghteri.'d   lU8,180pigs.     From  the  foregoing 

xtntement  it  will  I>e  seen  that  the  average  annuid  cnnsuuiplion 

of  mutton  for  tlie  whole  C'olony  equals  85  B>.,  of  beef  176  III.. 

and  of  pork  10  lb,,  making  a  total  consumption  of  *271  Hi.  of 

meat.     The  following  tablt;  showA  the  quantity  of  stock  of  each 

kind  killeil  for  foot!  in  KSllO  :— 


stock. 


8&t«l* 

iMtnh* 

nuUoclu  

Cowm 

CUwi  «„.«.. 


Xuiubor  ftUutflitofwl  In  IBOO. 

Itctrojiollbui. 

Conn  ley. 

Totet 

:7i,eM 

1,242,3G2 

*J,OI  4.035 

j?7.3ao 

44,.>6: 

71.H&: 

.SA.OSI 

lM,77<i 

imi,uiK) 

10,804 

52,0Wi 

ii2,K0 

nM2 

X,5^ 

•£i.49S 

*'xm-2 

."■9,118 

108,  IHU 

The  valac  of  utock  slauchti'rcd  can  he  deteniuned  wJtJt  exact-  PrWotta 
neiw  only  for  the  metropolitan  uiarkft     Taking  all  stock  sent  to 
the  Homebuftli  saleynnK  at  Sydney,  during  1890,  for  the  purpose 
nf  tilaughter,  tlip  price  of  .sheep  averaged  9s.  6d.  to  10s.  for  wethcr», 
and  7i  to  78.  Cd.  for  ewes.      Kor  bullocks  the  avcmge  price  was 


M 


± 
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£7  5s.  per  head,  and  for  cowb  about  £2  10s.  less.  At  the  Abattoirs 
mutton  sold  for  l|d.  to  2d.  per  lb.,  the  skin  being  worth  5s. 
Beef  ranged  from  2d.  to  2^d.  per  lb.,  the  heads  and  feet  being 
worth  from  158.  6d.  per  set,  fat  l^d.  per  lb.,  and  the  hide  15s. 


Daii7  farming 
kpromialtig 


DAIRY  FARMING. 

Dairy  farming  has  made  very  rapid  progress  of  lat«  years^ 
especially  in  the  south  coast  districts,  and  promises  to  develop  into 
a  very  important  industry.  The  number  of  dairy  cows  during  the 
eat-ly  part  of  the  year  1891  may  be  estimated  as  333,023,  thus 
distributed  :— 

Number  of  Dairy  Cows. 


Metropolitan  DiBtrict    ...  4,319 

Albury 947 

Argyle  12,602 

Barranald 2,303 

Bognn    5,609 

Boorowa  2.046 

Bourke 2,169 

Braidwood     5,717 

Camden    26.516 

Carcoar 4,576 

COarence   1.572 

Central  Cumberland 4,072 

Dnrham 4,922 

Eden 35,293 

Forbes 3,341 

Glen  Innes  4.411 

Gloucester    3,364 

Gonlbum 231 

Grafton 4,812 

Grenfell    4,289 

Guridagai 3,589 

GannedaJi     3,031 

Gwydir 4,710 

Hartley    2,574 

Uaftings  and  Manning  ...  5,732 

Hawkesbury    2,311 

Hume   4.417 

Hunter 4,774 

Hunter,  Upper    6,543 

Illawarra 8,931 

Inverell     2,799 

Kiama 14,775 

Macleay    5,059 


Macqnarie,  East  2,562 

MacQuarie.  West  2,822 

MaitUnd,  East 1,396 

Maitlaiid,  West    178 

Molong   3.381 

Monaro  8,894 

Morpeth 2,328 

Mudgee  5,290 

Murray  ..  2,500 

Mumimbidgee 7,610 

Namoi 3.6i»0 

Nepean    2,309 

Newcastle 345 

New  England      7,228 

Nortliumberland  1,496 

Orange    2,873 

Parramatta     95 

Patrick's  Plains    8,165 

Queanbeyan  3,871 

Richmond  15,477 

Shoalhaven     20,482 

Sturt  643 

Tamworth 4,812 

Tenterfield „  3.588 

Tumut     4,027 

Wellington     2,727 

Wentworth    537 

Wileannia 518 

Wollombi   2,386 

Y ass  Plains 4,334 

Young 3,933 

333,023 
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Constant  ntteittion  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  climate^  and  the 
w&nU  of  the  colonists,  as  well  as  the  Judicious  crossing  of  stiuius, 
have  developed  a  breed  of  cowa  [loculiar  to  Australia.  This  is 
especially  tlie  case  in  tho  coast  ilistrictti  immcdiat^I)'  south  of 
Sjdne)',  though  all  well-kiion-n  breeds  of  milkers  are  found  in 
New  South  'Wales.  The  milk  yielded  by  the  daii7  cows  of  the 
Colony  amounts  to  119,888,000  gallonH,  of  which  the  quantity  con- 
Bume<l  ID  making  butter  and  cheese  during  the  past  ycju-  may  be  nottorwwi 
set  down  as  60,399,000  gallons,  and  tho  weight  of  the  butter  "^^"^  "**'*' 
made  !8,r)34, 130  11).,  and  of  cheese,  4,79G,567  lb.  The  yield  of 
uiilk  uverugcs  for  ortliiiary  unAelf^cted  Ayi-Kliire  cows  ^00  gallmia 
annually,  while  some  yield  1,300  gallons  per  minum  ;  360  gallons 
Duiy  be  token  as  a  fair  average  all  round.  The  qoantity  of  milk 
required  to  make  a  given  wi*ighl  of  butter  varies  considerably 
According  to  whether  the  milk  U  treateil  by  a  separator  or  in 
the  old  fashion.  A  great  proportion  of  the  butter  now  made 
ia  what  is  unually  termed  factory  or  seiidrator-made,  and  the  r.tctorTt>utter~ 
average  qaontity  of  milk  used  por  lb.  of  butter  produced  i«  20 
gallonn,  or  26  Ih.  2  oz.  For  ordinary  hand  made  butter  tho  quantity 
required  is  about  3  gallons,  thus  tJiuwing  a  siiving  of  about  13 
per  ucnU  by  tlic  furmer  roethoil,  iti  addition  to  the  extra  value 
of  the  butter,  the  price  during  1890  being  from  2d.  to  3d.  per  lb, 
higlier  tn  the  Sydney  inarketu  for  the  factory-niade  tlian  for  the 
rOrdinar}-  kind.  No  statistics  reKi>ecting  the  nmnufacture  of  buttei 
and  cliwair  were  collected  prior  tu  1887,  when  the  quantity  made 
waa  16,106,000  lb.  and  5,780.000  ftp.  reepectively.  TLe  number 
of  bandH  employed  at  dairy  farming  in  1890  woh  approximately  Hmudaaoptuyeil. 
1 0,000  ;  of  Lliese  '2, 1 69  wen^  employed  in  the  varioua  factories.  The 
factories  numl>ered  287,of  wliicb  138  employed  steam  and  149  hand 
or  other  power.  The  plant  developed  about  783  horse-power,  and 
was  valuM  at  X48,918,  and  the  buildings  and  land  jE2,I36,6,'>S, 
making  the  total  capital  invested,  exclusive  of  stock,  X2jl80,.'>76. 
Kotwithstanding  the  extent  of  this  industry,  and  the  resources  of 
Uie  Colony,  butter  aud  cheeae  are  still  largely  imported,  the 
quantity  imported  and  exported  varying  greatly  with  the  seafiona. 
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llnttcr  iuhI 
L'becM  iinkiiiir 
ilWri'-u. 


Tbe  following  table  shows  the  trade  in  Uiesc  com  modi  tlcn  during 
the  paat  ten  years :  -  - 


4bt|r. 


Ywr. 

Biittcr. 

CtlMWL 

liupovUd. 

EkporinL 

lui|)artaL 

EximH«iL 

Ik 

lb. 
TB2,3rt7 

ft. 

ft. 

1881 

8fiO,128   * 

171,544 

14.-i.S33 

1882 

1,554,016 

437.»^ 

33I,l>+4 

lU3.:t78 

1883 

1.813.504 

778.635 

I(ii.75.1 

3.50.742 

1884 

2.7SU.lt:JU 

IJ-JL.264 

725.177 

247.3:i7 

1885 

■.l,l\-2i,»9-2 

r.-2i,4:,-i 

;ii9,14« 

]2.1..^)S5 

I88G 

3,i2y,:(in; 

2S6,1I44 

I.221t.3:t4 

H5.81.-i 

1887 

1  ,o:i4,r>44 

I,&41,i;i2 

;iis,0!w 

247.82U 

1888 

2,2.'.«.TIM 

7fi4.y6(> 

tioi.iis 

300.375 

1889 

1,901,737 

(kS3.i89 

955.4U4 

.^0.7.5(1 

1800 

836J03 

1,120,044 

212,801 

288,80!2 

A  former  table  nUows  the  number  of  dairy  cows  in  each 
electoriU  diatriut.  Tlio  following  are  the  districts  in  which  the 
lurge&t  quantities  of  butter^  cheeitei  and.  bacon,  are  made : — 


Dbtrlct- 


Suitor  nude. 


ClwMainKdB. 


Argylo 

I'aniilen    

Ktlcn....". 

llluH'arra 

KiAiua  

llonoro 

Htchmond  .... 
SlioAlh»ven  .... 
Other  <li*thct« 


726.277 
1.875,778 
2.513.119 

333,.'io0 
2,398.196 

191.166 
1.035,034 
2.720.479 
6,749,020 


ft. 
:t6.737 

I4,!».J9 
3.S  13.288 


222.074 

130.062 

37,220 

041,327 


18.&3t,130        4,796,567 


Dftron  cmd 
Iluiia  Qiadc. 


^^ 
132..'»99 
2:5.0W 
583.929 

13.720 
431.770 
1411,725 

(;4.62r. 

1, 249,476 
4,029,123 


7.429.971 


JIOBSES: 

Atiatralfl-sia  Is  cniinc^ntiy  fittwl  for  the  breeding  of  most  descrip- 
tions of  lioraes,  and  attention  has  long  been  directed  to  this  iiuluRtry. 
Ac  an  early  period  the  stock  of  colonial  bred  horses  was  enriched 
by  tha  importation  of  some  excellent  thoroughbrt'd  Arabians  from 
India;  and  ttie  liigli  name  which  was  acquired  by  the  honM^u  of 
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AostmlU  WAS  lai^h*  due  to  this  cftnso.  The  abunrtanco  of  good  i-:\«i.oici>ue  of 
pHsturc  eveiTwhcre  ohtainaUe  niso  contril>utcd  to  thisi-esult.  The 
imtive  kangaroo-gi-iisK,  eappt'ially  whon  iti  sea},  is  full  of  Buccharine 
matter,  and  young  sto^-k  thrivn  excellently  U[)on  iL  Tltis  aliuiidaiicc 
of  natural  provender  allowed  a  large  iucrcase  in  the  stock  of  tLo 
tteitlers,  which  would  h»ve  been  a  great  advantage,  had  it  not  been 
that  tlin  gencnil  clieapnpKs  nf  liorses  led  to  a  neglect  of  tho  canons  of 
breeding.  In  constHjuenco  of  the  discovery  of  gold,  borsies  becaiue 
very  high  pricfHL  TJnder  ordtiioiy  coiiditionH  thi^t  ciivuiiiKtanct^ 
would  have  been  fuvouiublo  to  the  brc4>d  of  horses,  and  HUuh 
w-aa  the  caso  in  Victoria,  lit  this  Colony  it  was  far  otherwis<>. 
Th«'  beat  of  the  stock  of  New  South  Wales,  including  »»  large 
proportion  of  tlie  most  valuable  bi-eeding  marcs,  was  taken  by 
Victoria,  with  the  result  that  for  twenty  yeam  after  the  gold  rush 
the  lioraes  of  the  Colony  grratly  dcteriomted.  One  class  of  stock  ISn^rttS* 
only  eticaped.  This  thoroughbred  racer  waa  probably  improved 
l>otli  by  tho  importation  of  ft-etih  stock  from  England,  and  by  the 
judicious  selection  of  mares.  The  period  of  deterioration  ended 
about  the  year  1870,  since  which  year  there  has  been  a  percep- 
tible ioiprovement  in  all  classes  of  horses.  The  number  of  horses 
in  New  South  Wales  kIiowh  liitln  increjiae  for  tlie  last  sixteen 
,  M  may  bo  Been  fi*om  the  table  following  : — 


Y«ar. 

KuMlwrdlboiMa. 

Yoftr. 

Xumbtrot  boiMk 

1873 

357, 61W 

ISitA 

32(5,  flB4 

187it 

S»6,'m 

18H4 

337.1 7-2 

1877 

328.100 

1885 

'     3U,t(ir7 

1878 

336.4t>K 

ISSG 

381.663 

lfi7fl 

3O0,o:is 

»S87 

390.000 

IRSO 

S9A.0S4 

1888 

411,368 

ISSI 

3B8,r»77 

1880 

430.777 

1882 

328,026 

1800 

444,163 

The  annual  increase  in  the  noinber  of  hor^^cs  has  been  not  more  Kit<i>ii  antmai 
than  l'4.'i  per  cent  during  tlie  whole  period  covered  by  tho  above  tutPKs. 
table,  while  t^e  increase  of  population  has  been  at  the  rate  of 
4-13  percent 
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For  pnrpoaes  oi  claaBi6cati(Mi  the  hones  of  the  Colony  have  been 
diTided  into  dian^t,  light-hamesa^  and  saddle-horaes,  the  nnmben 
cf  each  puticalar  kind  being  as  follows  :— 


cs^ 

TotaL 

Ligfat-hameM 

Suidl* 

1 
21,004 
15.494 
27,100 

123,069 

98,443 

158,963 

'       14<163 
113,937 
186.063 

Total 

63,688 

380,475 

444,163 

g^^^"^  The  Colony  is  speciallj  adapted  for  the  breeding  of  saddle  and 

ligbt-faameas  horses,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  particular 

^S^MharLm.  ^™®*'*  **f  Australasian  horses  are  anywhere  surpassed.  The  bush 
horse  is  hardy  and  swift,  and  capable  of  making  very  long  and 
rapid  journeys,  when  fed  only  on  the  ordinary  herbage  of  the 
country  ;  and  in  times  of  droaght,  when  the  grass  and  water  have 
become  scanty,  these  animals  often  perform  astonishing  feats  of 
endurance.  Generally  speaking,  the  breed  of  horses  is  improving, 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  snperior  stud  horses  and  the  breeding 
from  good  mares.  Where  there  has  been  a  deterioration  in  the 
stock,  this  has  been  due  to  breeding  from  weedy  mares  for  racing 
purposes  and  from  the  effect  of  the  drought. 

Bulutin  isBi  '^^  approximate  number  of  animals  fit  for  market  during  the 
present  year  will  be : — 

Draaght-faorses 23,875 

Saddle      , 34,835 

Ligbt-hamesB  horses 24,262 

Total 82,972 

Sikeu!^*^'^  Of  these  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  21,3-iO  are  suitable  for 
the  Indian  and  China  markets.  The  total  number  leaving  the 
Colony  for  markets  outside  Australia  during  1890  was  only  1,056. 
Although  the  demand  for  horses  in  India  is  considerable  and 
Australia  is  a  natural  market  from  which  supplies  may  be  derived 
there  is  no  one  employed  by  the  Indian  Government  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  resources  of  the  various  colonies,  or 
to  furnish  information  to  intending  shippers.     The  speculation  of 
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Bonding  horses  to  India  ia  one  open  to  many  risks,  as,  apart  from  ror«i^  daa»iti 
the  diuigen  of  the  voyage,  there  ia  always  ua  uncertainty  as  to  the  liiniiwL 
stock  being  accepted.     Owing,  therefore,  to  the  limited  demitnd, 
it  hftft  not  boftu  found  advantageous  to  breed  horses  for  any  but 
local  requirements. 

The  number  of  wild  borssB  in    the  Colony  during  the  year  is  vnu  taonw. 
Btimated  at  4,490,  an   increase  of  260  on  the  number  in   tho 
previous  year. 

Tho  bn^ding  of  swine  has  also  been  very  much  neglected  in  New  swino  i»««(Uiie 
South  Wales,  so  that  iu  1890  the  numWr  of  stock  was  23,752  less  ''**''"'*^ 
than  in  1880.     Considering  the  importance  which  the  industry  lia^ 
attained  in  ottier  countries,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  more 
attention  has  not  been  paid  to  it  in  this  Colony,  whorwthe  conditions 
of  farming  in  many  parte,   more  especially  in  the  coast  districts, 
offer  great  facilities  for  the  raising  of  this  class  of  stock.     The 
«ttimated  value  of  swine  in  the  Colony  at  the  close  of  1890  was 
jC640,0O0,  and  the  estimated  return  tliprefrom  for  the  year  was 
about  £332,500.     The  following  table  aliows  tlie  number  of  pigs  vt}a«  of  winnl 
in  Kow  South  Wales  for  each  vear  since  1862  : — 


v„ 

Kunbtr  ot  iMriiie. 

Ymt. 

Nnrober  ol  swim. 

■ 

1862 

isn.Mi 

1877 

I91.677 

1W3 

135.S1KJ 

1878 

220.320 

1964 

1G4.IM 

1879 

250,026 

1865 

146.901 

1880 

308,205 

IMfl 

137.01.'i 

1881 

2)3,016 

1867 

17:).  ins 

188*^ 

1.'>4,8I5 

1868 

nfl.uoi 

188.'^ 

169,050 

1860 

1:5,924 

1884 

211,056 

167(1 

2-i:i,l>tKi 

1885 

208,097 

1871 

213.193 

1«H6 

209.  S70 

l«7fl 

218.004 

18S7 

264.111 

1873 

240.690 

18R8 

24S,S83 

1874 

2i»,nriH 

18H9 

238,586 

1676 

1!HMWI 

1800 

284,453 

1876 

J73.)>04 

The  number  of  svine  slaughtered  during  1890  was  108,180.  of 
which  49,062   were  killad  at  the   Uttropilitan  abUtoird.     The 
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weight  of  pork  obtained  was  about  11,000,000  lb.,  of  whiclk 
7,429,971  lb.  were  inaile  into  bat-on  aiicl  hain  ;  the  priiiciiml  seat 
of  the  bacon-curing  industry  being  tht;  Houth  Coast  district. 


PASTOJUIj  FJiOPERTY. 

fy^iitrJt  yatnonX  Fastoral  property  and  stock  form  the  largest  factor  in  tho 
wealth,  not  only  of  Now  Snutli  Wales,  hut  also  of  all  the  other 
principal  colonics  of  Australasia,  and  the  return  derived  therefrom 
is  the  largest  sourw;  of  the  income  of  its  inhabitants.  The  total 
capital  value  of  pastoral  property  in  the  colony,  including  land, 
improvements,  and  plant,  as  well  as  stock,  was  estimated  at  the 
iM-giiiniug  of  1891.  XI37,667,(tO0,  of  which  X71,860,000  represent 
the  value  of  laml,  £30,620,000  of  intprovements  and  plant,  and 
£3j,l»7,000of  stock. 

^ToObl  Ut«  stoci:  The  number  of  stock  of  all  kinds  in  pach  colony  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1890  was  as  follows  : — 


Cdonf. 

S>.aiip.         1         Catllc. 

BofMi, 

Svtiw. 

H»880.4Sl 
ia,7B6,14S 

18,007.234 

1,00M09 
1,78S;«78 

444,16.1 
436,450 

aes.si-j 

lS7,(i86 
44,:{84 

:ii,)»Ki 

187,S82 

No. 

283,061 

282,457 

go,S3« 

Il(i,277 

7,00-»,O4e          iW.SSS 
2,.V2J.9IS           laOflTft 

2S.08fr 
SI. 716 

l,tilM,2fi4) 

m-J,440 

773,(WS 

.169,902 

114,078,977 

10,673,027 

1,697,051 

1,250.324 

rr- 


Kew  South  Wales,  therefore,  ranked  first  as  reganis  the  uuubei- 
of  sheep — 5,^,986,431  out  of  a  toUl  of  114,078,977,  or  49*1  per 
cent  being  depastui-ed  within  its  litnits.  In  regard  to  cattle,  this- 
Colony  stood  next  to  Queensland,  having  l,909,OOSI  head  of  cattle 
out  of  a  total  of  10,G7<J,G27,  or  17-1  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the 
uattle  of  Australasia.  As  a  horse-brc«Kling  country  New  South 
Wales  came  first,  with  44-1,16^1,  or  2(i!2  j>erc4nt.of  the  tt)ta1  horses 
of  thfi  colonies,  Victoria  coming  second  with  436,459  head.  New 
Zealand  has  a  hirgcr  number  of  swine  than  ony  otlier  colony — ite 
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tota!  being  369,992,  or  29-4  per  wnt     New  South  Wales  ranke«l 
wcoud  with  2»4,453,  or  22-5  per  cent. 

The  number  of  sheep  and  ciittle  runs  in  the  Colony  during  the  etwck  run*, 
year  ItfSO  was  40,802,  of  which  33,C05  were  enclosed,  and  7,197 
wen?  open  or  unenclosed ;  21,775  of  tlio  enclosed  nms  were 
profH'rly  snlxlivided  into  paddocks,  and  1 1,830  were  only  imrtially 
subdivided.  Tho  area  rompriucd  in  thcso  holdings  wa^ 
l«5,(JOO,000  acres,  ahout  35,000,000  acres  being  fi-eeliold,  and 
150,000,000  Acre«  leasetl  from  the  State.  The  improvementa 
effected  on  poatoral  cittates  for  fencing  and  for  watering  stock  have 
iHien  valued  by  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Stock  at  i;72,982,086.  Of 
this  sum  fencing  aljsorbs  £63,173,784,  representing  1,478,818  ihum  ami 
miles  nt  &q  average  rate  of  £42  14s.  per  mile.  The  dams  for 
watering  stock  number  30,580,  which,  at  an  average  value  of 
X99  7s.,  give  a  total  value  of  £3,038,G64.  There  were  30,9ri3 
excavated  tanks,  worth  on  an  average  £195  Us.,  or,  in  all, 
£6,053,034-,  while  the  number  of  welU  sunk  or  bored  number  3,599, 
the  overage  viilue  of  e>icli  wnll  being  £199  25.,  and  the  total 
of  all  wells  being  £71C,604.  Theso  tigurCH  reprewnt  thf  6i-sl 
coat,  the  preiteut  value  of  all  ImpntveiuentK  being  £30,400,000. 

Public  watering  places  are  established  on  u.U  the  main  Ktouk  publtc  Watorlit 
roote«  of  the  Colony,  the  eoiistntutiou  and  maintenance  of  which 
are  vested  in  the  iJejiartment  of  llines  and  Agriculture.  These 
woi'ks  conswt  of  damts  wells,  and  artesian  bores.  At  the  present 
time  117  txinks,  21  dama  and  reservoirs,  35  welU,  and  *>  artesian 
lion?ii  am  either  in  eounw  of  ('oimtrnction  or  have  been  contnu-t^'d 
for.  The  tanks  vary  in  size  up  t<i  5,000,000  gallons,  and  in  depth 
from  15  to  20  feet,  Tliey  aro  «o  construct^-d  as  to  be  fetl  during 
rainy  weather  by  surface  druii»«.  The  aoil  from  the  excavutionn 
in  ciubanked  around,  to  ahelt«r  tho  tankR  from  the  wmd,  and  so 
IcKstm  the  evaporation,  and  also,  where  tlie  cuntour  is  favuumble, 
to  conserve  wati^r  above  the  ground  surface.  The  total  storagf 
capacity  of  the  tanks  and  wells  abovcmentioned  may  be  set  down 
at  700,000,000,  ond  th(*  wellK,  if  regularly  workeil,  will  yield  a 
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total  of  400,000  gallous  per  daj.  Stock  are  not  allowed  ilirect 
dcceHs  to  the  tAnkii,  but  ara  admitted  to  troughs  wliich  arc  Qlltxl 
by  means  of  service  rpHervoirs,  into  wliicli  the  water  is  ruint-d  liy 
rarioua  methods— steam,  liorse,  or  wind-power,  as  the  caae  may  bo. 
Ihere  have  been  erected  54  steam  pmops,  73  pumps  worked  by 
horee-power,  and  one  windmill,  the  rcauuiidcr  being  open  watering 
plocTfl,  Nopplidl  i»y  liand-power.  Fi-om  the  wells  the  water  la 
mostly  drawn  by  whima  an<l  Helf-acting  buckets. 

The  latest  figur«8  which  have  come  to  hand  respecting  the  flocka 
and  herds  of  the  principnl  couiitrieJi,  refer  to  various  years  from 
1882  to  1890,  and  aro  given  herewith.  The  important  part  which 
these  colonies  are  destined  to  play  in  tho  wool  markets  of  the 
world  will  be  better  undenitoud  when  the  uharucter  of  the  wool 
produced  in  Auatralia  in  made  un  item  of  cnuipariHon,  an  wul]  aa 
the  actual  number  of  nheep  depastured  : — 


CkltU. 

flvnm.       1        flhngi. 

e«la«. 

Asia 

104,166.000 

70.SRO,000 

8.!20a,OiXI 

117,240.000 
10,077.000 

34.865,000 

4,413,  UOO 

721,000 

21.020.000 

1  ,(107,000 

214.400.000 

71.GliO.OoO 

B0.S2lt.000 

1 43.0^1. C>00 

114.070,000 

46,152,000 
417.000 

MO,  000 

53, 974, 000 

1, '^0.000 

Total 

311.14£,Q00 

63.040,000 

0t)4,648.0OO 

I02,04i!,000 

Pt^onin-  In  order  to  give  a  motn  dettnite  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 

Soutii  WiJm  tn    pastoral  resources  of  New  8outh  Wales,  the  following  table  baa 
—  boon  compiled,    showing   in   fivo-year   perioda,    from    1S60,   the 

amount  of  stock  tlmt  has  been  actually  depastured  in  the  Colony. 
For  the  sake  of  oonvonience  the  numbers  of  cattle  and  horses  are 
expressed  in  terms  of  sheep ;  that  is,  nllowonce  has  been  made  at 
the  rate  of  ten  sheep  for  eajch  head  of  large  stock,  bo  that  the 
total  shows  what  would  hare  been  the  result  had  the  cattio  and 
horses  been  replaced  by  their  equivalent  of  sh*^!*.  There  is  also 
shown  the  number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  Colony  to  each  sheep  of 
the  totals  thus  fiiniid,  at  the  end  of  every  Gve-year  period,  as  well 
as  tlie  number  of  such  ahpf^p  per  head  of  the  pr)pulatiun  at  tho 
aame  periods : — 
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DJSEASKS  iX  ATOCA-. 
On  the  whoie  the  stock  of  the  Colony  was  tolerably  free  from 
(Iisc>aKe  during  1890,  ct^pccially  as  regards  sheep  and  horses. 
8cab  iu  »hi?ep  has  bf^fn  unknown  in  thi»  Colony  for  some  cou- 
Kidemblo  time,  and  indi-<'il  tlie  wholti  of  Australasia  is  at  present 
exempt  from  thin  malady,  with  the  excerption  of  New  Zealand 
anil  Western  Australia,  when-  it  exists  to  h  viry  .nlight  extent- 
Foot^rot  has  been  noticeil  in  thirty-six  ditttrictti  of  New  South 
Wales,  attributed  to  wet  seasons,  running  on  low  rich  pasture^ 
and  contagion.  In  nine  districts  the  sheep  were  affected  with 
fluke,  througli  dopnsturing  on  low  Hwani]>y  ground,  unsound 
country,  and  rank  pasture.  The  shcop  in  thirty-seven  distrirts, 
to  the  extent  of  about  18  [>er  cent,  were  reported  to  have  been 
infested  with  worms.  Tlie  year  was  unusually  free  from  epiiootie 
diseases  in  liorxea  Anthrax  was  reported  in  two  districtSj 
and  Australian  stringhalt  had  appeared  in  two  districta  in  the 
early  i»irt  of  the  year,  a  disease  considered  by  the  (lovemnient 
Vekrinnry  Surgeon  to  be  due  to  the  jiresence  of  intestinal 
parasites.  Prurigo  continued  to  give  trouble  in  seventeen 
tllBtriets.  At  the  end  of  the  year  a  rather  severe  outbreak  of 
influenza,  vulgarily  known  as  "  pink-eye,"  took  place,  causing  a 
go<Ml  many  losst's.  1,73^  horses  are  Haid  to  have  died  during  tho 
year  from  wire  in  chatf,  and  other  accidentH. 

With  regard  to  cattle,  pi  euro-pneumonia  was  reported  from 
thirty-fivo  districts,  or  219  nins,  while  in  twenty-eight  districts  the 
cattle  were  reported  as  free  from  that  dtsea^ie.  In  most  of  the 
infected  districts  the  presence  of  the  disease  was  attributed  to 
the  introduction  of  cattle  from  Queensland,  and  contact  with 
travelling  stock  from  that  w>loiiy.  Inocnlutton  had  proved  suc- 
ceflsful  in  twenty-nine  districts.  Stork -ownersgenci-ollyiiVPi-e  largely 
in  fa\"or  of  eompulsory  inoculation.  Forty -seven  cases  of  tuberculosis 
hiul  l>een  detected  at  tin-  Ifoniebu^h  and  Maitbind  cattle  saloyanl* 
during  1889.     Cumberland  disease  was  reported  to  have  killed 
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803  llettd,  m  aix  iliRiricts,  Uunng  tlie  year,  being  80  Ichs  than 
in  1869.  Symptomatic  Anthrax,  or  "  Blackleg,'*  tiad  carried  off 
430  head,  in  one  district,  being  a  decroasa  of  352.  Cattle  to 
the  number  of  1/iDl  aro  rnportwl  tn  havo  died  of  tnlwrculiir 
sweI1iiig»  in  the  thixxit,  and  490  deaths  art;  reported  from 
opblhaliuia.     No  disease  wliatcvcr  was  reported  amoiigst  piijs. 


yOXIOPS  ANIMALS. 

The  only  largi'  c:irniroroiis  miittml  in  AiiKtniliii  at  all  dangerous  RaUdtpwt^ 
to  stock  is  the  dingo,  or  native  dog  ;  but  animals  which  consumo 
the  pasturuge,   such  as   kangaroos,   waliabios,  aud   rabbiti},   are 

[U&lly  defined  noxious  by  the  ftobtlem.  Tlie  rabbits  are  the 
greatest  pest.  At  one  period  over  100  million  acres  were  infesb-d 
with  them,  aud  25,280,000  were  destroyed  In  one  year,  ami  their 
skinn  paid  for  by  tlie  Ooveniment.  So  serious  bad  the  e^nl' 
become  in  1883  that  a  special  Act  was  passed  to  deal  with  the 
bic,  and  raise  fundt  for  the  purpose  by  assessmeut  on  the 
stock  in  the  infested  country.  The  compulsory  clauses  of  thin 
Act  weiT-,  however,  suspended  in  1890,  and  thft  payment  of 
eubatdies  has  Uvu  discontinued.  It  is  esitiiuuted  that  over  a 
million  hafl  been  spent  in  tlie  deHtniction  of  rabbits,  a  portion 
of  which  was  expended  on  win*  fencing,  which  is  considered  wire  Icndni^ 
the  only  etVt'Ctivc  method  of  dL'aliug  with  tlio  plague.  One 
line  of  fencing  extends  from  Narramine,  on  the  Macquane 
Bivor,  to  Bourke,  on  the  Darling  River,  a  distance  of  207  miles: 
thence  to  Barringun,  a  further  length  of  84  miles,  at  an  average 
coBi  of  £82  per  mile.  ^Vnotber  fence  has  bt^cn  constructi-d  froui 
the  Murray  northward,  along  the  western  boundary  of  the  Colony, 
a  diBtanoc  of  nearly  Z\Cy  miles.  Tlie  cost  of  this  line  was  £26,1.13, 
or  «n  averagi' of  XT.'t  liis.  9il.  ]>er  mile.     The   wire-netting  uwhI 

I  was  17  gauge,   1|  inch  mesh,  and  42  inches  in  width.     Benidefi 
these  6.'J3  milen  of  fencing  erected    l>v  the  Oovemment,  thnn* 
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indiTidnal  pastoraliets  to  protect  their  runs.  The  following  table 
sbows  the  yearly  expenditure  on  accoant  of  rabbit  destruction, 
vfiih  the  amount  derired  from  asMSsment  and  that  paid  out  of 
general  revenue : — 

Voar.  Ammmatmt.           Connkl  Revenue.  Tofait. 

£  £                              £ 

IMS 490  40O 

18^4 61».4(W  m.itia 

I88S 4G.\Y2'\  HS.12S  13.5.054 

18W« 40,2(ht  liT.^.-W  n;7,634 

1887 ► -iT.SKS  10I,»1(J  .  209.434 

1888» » 4t.:uu«  9U,897  132.205 

1889 47,72B  30.359  »4.()85 

1800. 48,764  8.381  £8,145 

Total  £343,338  £513.116  £8.'S6,453 

For  the  destmction  of  noxious  animals  other  than  rabbits  the 
amount  of  ns?e8«ai<?nt  paid  by  stock-owners  was  £33,G49,  and  the 
(iovemment  mibjridy  wns  i7,HH5;  the  amount  actually  rxpr-ndcd 
was  £39,664.  The  number  of  kangaroos  destroyed  during  the 
year  was  17jS,755  ;  of  wallabies,  506, 1 37 ;  kangaroo  rata,  92,0U; 
Inndicoots,  997;  paddamellons,  2,844;  wild  pij^s,  5,292;  harcs^ 
397.439;  native  dogs.  9,955;  opossums,  11,169;  bilbces,  82; 
eagle-tiawks,  2,429;  crows,  9,149  ;  emus.  3S3.  ITie  loss  of  stock 
from  native  dogs  is  ivported  to  have  been  79,898  sheep,  \-alued 
at  £29,098  ;  while  the  loss  from  tame  dogs  Is  returned  at  57,653 
sheep,  valued  at  X24,606. 

The  reward  paid  for  scalps  of  noxious  animals  diHcrs  greatly, 
according  to  the  locality,  and  is  deteniiined  by  the  vai-ions  Boarda 
The  prices  paid  were  as  follows ; — For  kangaroos,  from  Id.  to 
Is. ;  wallaroo,  Id.  to  U.  ;  wallaby,  from  Id.  to  la.  ;  paddamelloD, 
from  Id.  to  3(1.  ;  hares,  from  2d.  to  Is. ;  kangaroo  ratfi,  2d.  to  6d. ; 
native  dogs,  from  10s.  to  60s.  ;  puiMi,  5s.  to  10s.  ;  o))ossum,  Id.; 
wild  I'igs,  Is. ;  bilbees,  2a  6d.  ;  eagle-hawks,  2a.  tu  7a  6d. ;  omua, 
Id.  to  U  ;  crows,  2d.  to  6d. 
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La^w  and  Crime. 

THE  law  of  Xc'W  South  Wales  permita  ptroctHMlings  ttgaiitKt  any 
pei-sou  chargc'^l  witli  crime  to  bo  initiated  either  by  arresfc 
or  by  sunimoiia.  During  1S90  there  were  66,087  Cfurs  dealt  with 
by  the  utagistrates ;  in  38,568  of  these  the  persons  chargod  with 
offVmcea  were  niTe«ted,  nnil  in  22,795  coses  they  wei-e  Biiniiuone*! 
by  ijie  police  ;  wbilft  in  the  romaining  4,7:^4  aum'H  proceedings 
were  taken  by  private  i^rsons. 


AHJfESTif. 

Out  of  C6,087  persons  brou^jht  before  the  ma^lratett  of  the  Prmm  knn^M ' 
Colony  64,6 1 1  were  dvatt  with  Buninianly,  and  con\*ictions  recorded  tnt«a. 
in  IS,102  cost's  ;  whil«  16,500  cosch  weredisrnisBed  either  on  their 
uorite,  or  for  want  of  prosecution  ;  in  the  remaining  cases,  lj47fi 
in  noinber,  thf  ftcrsona  eoiicerned  wore  eonniiitted  fur  trial  in  the 
higher  Courts  of  the  Colony.  Divitling  the  ofTcnces  into  three  sub- 
divtsiona — those  coniniitted  aguinsl  the  person,  thoite  agaiuat  pro- 
per^, and  oflencr-1  ngnin<)t  good  order  or  government — the  numbers 
of  peritons  brought  bi*fore  the  MugiKtrnten'  Courts,  and  the  manner 
in  whicli  thry  werB  dealt  with  during  1890,  were  as  fuHowD  ; — 

Number  of  Persons  dealt  with  by  Magistrates. 
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Civil  actions  are  not  included  iu  LhiH  tablu,  but  it  uicludett 
iirrest  or  auminouses  for  breacbus  of  various  Acts,  nnd  for  otlier 
offenc-es,  which,  from  a  morul  point  of  view,  n.ro  not  to  Le  reckoned 
08  crimes,  although  they  arc  such  in  the  eyes  of  tho  law.  Tiio  total 
number  of  summary  conviction«  for  all  offences  stiU  shows  a 
decrfcase,  tlic  numV«*r  during  1890,  b^^ing  4B,102  uh  compai*e4l  with 
48,703  in  the  previous  yeai',  and  .'50,876  in  1888.  Tlieae  tigures 
diacloae  the  gratifying  fact,  that  while  the  |K>puiattou  has  increaHed 
the  numbpr  of  ufTemlers  against  the  law  continues  to  d^roaiiie. 
The  foUowLii|^  table  givcM  the  number  of  auinmary  oouvictionu 
b^ore  niiigiuirateM  during  the  past  twelve  yeam  : 


Summary  Convictions  before  MagUtrates. 
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Fewer  arrejits  were  mnd»  by  the  2>oli4^  in  -1690  tlinn  in*  any 
year,  except  18S9.  sinct*  IHSQ  ;  and  tbe  percentage  of  aiTt«ats  to 
the  wliole  population,  which  was  r)-23  in  IH84,  had  droppifl  to 
tJ-SO  :^ 

Arrests  by  Poliei-. 


V«ar. 

l««r.       ,       Armta.           populKloa. 

lst>U 
ISBI 
l»2 

(sm:i 

."^,774 

41,402 

:{y.7.'V* 

4.1,177 
4«,IIi» 

4'9t 

n'4i 

4-»8 
.VI.-. 
5-23 
5-SO 

ISRrt 
IJt>*7 
\HHt> 
1  SK'.t 

■ 
4S,S.«4 
44.094 

3!t,dC8 

5-04 
4-» 
411 

3-.'n; 

3W 

PROPORTION'    OP    POLICK. 


m 


Thn  number  of  police  in  the  Oolony  during  the  yeiuii  1 884-90  was  Nnmbcr 

_. ot  PoUce. 


Tmt. 

ll«trQpoIlt«n. 

CouaU)'. 

TotoL 

16M 

423 

947 

1,370 

1885 

4«8 

t)T7 

1.443 

ISSG 

476 

»bti 

1,402 

18*7 

502 

099 

1.491 

188S 

filH 

905 

1,913 

188$) 

54» 

1,024 

l.fifi? 

1890 

5M 

1.067 

1,651 

TIk'  protection  of  life  ami  projx^i-ty  Joes  not  fonn  the  wliolu  of  Dutiwof  I 
llje  iluty  perforru»»(l  ty  tlie  police  In  this  Colony  ;  on  the  coiitiury, 
a  vor)'  larjie  portion  of  their  time  ia  taken  up  with  aduiinistrative 
diitie»,  such  as  the  collection  of  the  electoral  roll;;,  the  n^'ricultural 
attil  stock  Kchedules,  ami  i-etunis  of  works  and  manufactorieti  j  in 
many  iimtances,  too,  the  [wlice  act  as  Clerks  of  Petty  Sessions  and 
ilining  Wardens,  and  fill  ntherotficcK  havin;;  no  direct  connection 
with  police  duties.  The  t<rst  RometimoM  jippUecl  as  to  the  lnw- 
nlnding  cliaraL-t<'r  of  the  population  of  the  difTerent  colonies,  as 
detluced  from  the  ap}iareut  number  of  i)ersons  protected  by  oim 
police  officer,  is  entirely  worthies*  unlesw  the  circuinBtanct's  of  the 
dutiet)  performed  and  the  diverse  areas  of  the  colonics  are  maile 
elements  nf  sucJi  compariaoa  The  numbci-s  of  police  in  the  PoIIo*  in  diir«r- 
principol  colonies,  and  the  proportion  to  the  civilian  population, 
ar*'  however  given  in  the  following  table  for  what  they  may  be 
worth: — 


Colwn). 


K*w  Soath  Wales 

VitTtori* 

VnerrtBlaiJil  

SoiiCli  Aeitralta  ... 
U'ratcTii  AiistnUia 

T«*(iutitia  .  

Sew  /cAUud  


Smnbcr  of  Polloo. 


PinporUon 
of  Inhkblt&BU  in 
ooe  INdictt  Oflloar. 


l.fifil 
l.OOS 

89S 
420 
173 
300 

a06 


A  coniporison  of  cities  i»  given  on  the  next  page,  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  Colonial  capitals  have  proi»ortionately  less  polict* 
ftU|)ervinioii   tlian  many  of  the  places  ennmcrated  in  the  list. 
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If  timber  of 

•ITMU. 


This  however,  of  itself  argucH  nothing  iii  favour  of  the  law-abiding 
cbArncter  of  the  population  of  the  two  cities  named,  but  rather  that 
a  large  number  of  police  could  with  advantage  be  added  to 
the  force  now  employed  for  their  protection : — 


CUlea. 

Rtlviicth 

of  r>,)Lkc 

J-nUce 

dtiM. 

atoHslta       loMOh 
of  ifmea.        Polin 
CooilablA. 

094 
742 
177 

051 

059 
519 
705 
6ti3 
I.OftS 
755 
380 
A03 
MO 
401 

Belfast 

800 
3,174 

I, (KM 
1,050 
i  (7 
fi02 
675 
780 
404 
388 

287 

New  York     „ 
Philndclphia..., 

Itrooiayu  

St.  LouiH  

472 

643 

167 

810 

Hobart    

50 

48 

44 

14,081 

1,093 
500 
940 

974 
900 
765 

640 

San  KranoiBco  .,. 

790 

w»m 

Mauclieslcr  

m 

The  following  table  showB  the  number  of  arrests  made  by  the 
police  in  the  Metropolitan  and  Extra-MetropnliUui  police  diatncU, 
and  distinguishes  at  tlie  same  time  the  various  cloMies  of 
offences : — 


AfTOMtofof 

UuUU|iOl]tlUL 

Extra 

MctrapoliUn. 

ToUl. 

OBeacoB  ogaiiut  propisrty,  with  I'iolence. ., 
OAooea  against  propci-ty,  without  violence 

Offettoea  ■gainst  good  order 

Oflsnon  not  incliulcil  in  tlie  foregoing 

1.711 

529 

2,103 

05 

14,381 

883 

1.S7S 

419 

1.99(1 

75 

lS.a'>5 

I.21H 

3,986 

948 

4.199 

140 

28.230 

2.099 

Total    

19.732 

18,830 

38.068 

Ch\tiK>i  often  0*  Althonsh  the  total  number  of  arrests  may  appear  lorec,  it  must 
be  reraemliored  that  many  of  Oio  offyncCH  chai-ged  are  of  a  rcry 
trivial  character.  For  instance,  during  1890  tliere  were  2,33H 
arrests  for  lunacy  and  vagrancy,  and  'S,l'SG  for  breaches  of  various 
Aets.  Under  the  heading  of  offences  agninfft  gof>d  order,  such 
aa  dninkonnesx,  riotous   and   indoccnt   behaviour,   and    obaocne 


ARRESTS    AT   DIFFEREXT   AGES. 


.ianguago  tliero  were  24,861  anf»ts,  making  a  total  of  30,335,  or 
noarly  79  per  eent  of  tbe  whole  number  of  arrests  for  the  year. 

No  less  than  48  {km-  cmt.  of  the  arrcats  wore  for  drunkenneaH,  Ammtttnt 
cither  «*ith  or  witliout  ilmortlerly  conduct,  and  in  tlie  Metropolitan 
Police  Dixtrict,  where  tJie  populutioii  in  cou<;fntruti:4i,  ami  police 
snperviaiou,  therefore,  more  complete,  quitf^  one-half  of  tlie  arrests 
made  wore  for  otfpnofis  of  this  oaturt. 

The  following  table  shown  the  iiumher  of  ant^siti  fur  this  oflt>nce 
in  the  Metropolitan  ami  Extra  Metropolitan  Police  Dintricts  : — 


AiTMiifar 

lC4Cni(KiBMi. 

E>tm 

HfifaepollMB. 

Hotel. 

1 
7.304                    fl,46l 
2,,>47                    '-',249 
43                       SO 

1.%7A6 

4.796 

03 

9,884 

8,760                18.ftfi4 

The  ftges  of  peraona  arrested  for  various  classes  of  ofieneea  Aim  ud 
<luring  the  year  1890  are  ^ven  Ik'Iow.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  t^raouaa 
tnoflt  Boriuus  onincee  were  chargod  against  persons  bet  woeu  t!ie  ages 
of  20  and  30,  while  those  against  good  order,  consisting  cliiefly  of 
dnmkeaneaa,  wore  committed  by  ]>ersons  from  20  to  50  years : — 

Ages  of  Persona  Arrested. 


OffenOM. 


Vndmr 


j  Against  the  {lenon  . ,  

lAgaiiut     i>ni\mriy,    with 

I      Ttolence 

I  Against  property,  without 

I      tioienco '    349 

|.'7orxvry      and       offencu 

Bj^ust  the  currency  . 
igunat    goo<l    order,    tu-^ 

olutling 'IrunkennsM  ....    303 
Not  itioliidod  in  the  pre 

ouding    


Total. 


35 


lA»ad|3Uikiu3 
UDderl  uader 


Aim. 

H)  uhI  iMvKlifioandi 
nnderi 

oa   I 


SOUlU  iMftMJi 

undBT    nndfrl 

«0.     1   50.    I 


Or«r 

«a 


618-2,054111,701 


S71 


I0,4;316,i»35 


432l    187    103 
5,flO03,M8 1,800 


19S      87    S,090 


4.003  2,094, 3S.068 
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The  number  of  orresto  of  persons  at  each  period  ot  life  was 
iiiDch  thn  same  aa  in  1889,  with  the  exception  of  undor  15  years, 
which  showed  a  Batisfnctory  diminution.  The  proportion  of 
offences  uoniniitted  at  tho  reepective  ag(?8  is  given  herewith.  It 
will  }»:  seen  tlial  the  percentage  of  offendera  under  15  years 
though  higher  than  in  1887  was  lower  than  the  rate  for  either 
18S8  or  188V»  :— 

Percentage  of  Arrests  at  variuuB  Ages  to  Total  An-ests. 


Yew. 

10  and 
under  i&. 

2-11) 

1ft  aad 

iind«m. 

6'76 

Waod 

oiMjeraa. 

SOuid 
undor  U. 

Wand 
under  to. 

»Mld 

niMlerWL 

ovcrttL 

1B79 

28-22 

27-93 

19-17 

9-S3 

0-40 

1880 

2-12 

e-M 

29-24 

26-90 

18-09 

0-T7 

(i-31 

1881 

2-11 

S-43 

28-98 

27-22 

20-31 

9-74 

6-91 

1882 

1-93 

4-83 

27-82 

26'5S 

20-79 

10-60 

7-36 

1883 

1-04 

5*80 

28-98 

ue-08 

'_*fl-4.'i 

10  40 

ti-35 

18M 

1-68 

5-81 

29-51 

20-0-2 

•JO -35 

10-61 

(j-01 

1885 

173 

5-38 

30-25 

26-47 

20-42 

977 

5-8ft 

1886 

l-«4 

5-90 

29-96 

26-13 

20-54 

10-28 

5-5S 

1887 

1-38 

6-29 

29-82 

26-86 

19-50 

10-17 

5-48 

1888 

2^40 

6-51 

29-70 

20-07 

19-30 

10-53 

5-48 

1880 

2*88 

6-ro 

20-80 

26-74 

18-71 

g-06 

5-32 

1890 

212 

602 

80-34 

27-16 

17-98 

10-38 

A^ 

AbKiMvei  l^'C  nativ<r-liorn  population  of  New  South  Wales  probnWy  num- 

Muot«>)»oU^o-  bers  not  leas  than  C4  per  cent  of  the  whole,  while  the  porsons 
'  an-eated  during  IHDO  who  were  l»orn  in  the  Colony  uumbereil 
12,88.j  out  of  a  total  of  38,568  aiTests.  or  33*4  per  cenL  In 
eonnociion  with  thir>  matter,  howevpr,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  tho  great  bulk  of  the  population  under  15  years  are  also 
native  bom.  The  native  couutrieii  of  all  persons  apprehended 
during  1890  will  be  found  in  the  following  table,  as  well  as  the 
oScno4!s  for  which  the  an-ests  were  made  : — 
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ef     ef     eo"     «r     ef  .- 


g? 


I 


g    S    5    S    S 


o 


1 


111 

ill 
I 


e     Ob      -M      o 

OO       -H       CO      <t"      cf 


S    So    2 


2   g?  :2 


'■s      US     o«      C4     M     ^      eo 


? 


r-      «5      •- 


C4 


3    S    S    S    ^ 


t^     a     to 


A 


N        ©1        X5        "^        "^  >— < 


6 
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111 


I 
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Hominfti  The  nominal  relieious  profession  of  each   person   arrested  is 

nUffioiu  or 

prahj^Moi      ascertained  and  entered  in  the  charge-sheet     During  1890  the 

arrests  of  per^ns  belonging  to  each  of  the  various  denominations 

were  : — 


id 


ID        n       (C 


-^         «D         n- 


t-s      o      A      r^ 

Soon 
I-      ^ 


—     1^7     «     -*« 

C&         —         O         X 

^1      ©  -^ 


s   =: 


^-        t-        OD 


g? 


u 


s    [^    S 


2     S 


"    "    3    ??    S    S 


to 
Ei3 


^ 
^ 


^  i  .5 
^  M  M 


e 


:3 


a  B^ 
O 


1 
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The  ilpgree  of  edutnttoD  of  those  who  were  arrested  has  also  RiinisUm 

of  |>vr»c>ii4 

been  obtained  an  far  aa  pussihlc.     Fuur  grades  of  ttducation  were  arrMtuU. 
formerly  adopted  for  classiti  cation  purposes,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  dilficulty  of  defining  the  teno   "  Sii[>enor  Education/'  thai 
daaufication  has  been  abandoned.     The  uuniber  comprised  in  each 
cl&sR  from  1B77  to  1890  was:— 


Degrees  of  Education  of  Persons  Arrested 

Vmc 

KoHhernul 

Rnd  ODiy. 

Rvwt  and  wrilv. 

Superior 
oducatini. 

TofaUuiwct». 

1877 

3.842 

1,269 

23.08 

• 

28.349 

1878 

4.017 

1,529 

25.172 

• 

30,718 

1879 

3,403 

1.230 

27,984 

153 

32,860 

ISSO 

4,065 

i.m 

30.350 

102 

35,774 

1S81 

4,031 

1.123 

3ti,0S3 

102 

41.402 

1882 

4,059 

964 

34,553 

162 

39.758 

1883 

3,860 

1,058 

38.071 

189 

43,177 

1884 

3.871 

1,006 

41,030 

202 

46.199 

188& 

3.925 

937 

43,185 

214 

48.261 

ISIfft 

4,142 

916 

43.588 

208 

48.8U 

1887 

3.S73 

709 

39,295 

217 

44,0&4 

1888 

3.730 

848 

37.734 

267 

42,579 

1860 

3,a'Hl 

642 

3 1.239 

208 

33,345 

1800 

3,014 

591 

34.963 

• 

38,508 

*  lMla4c4  la  pttvlam  oohimn. 

A  8U|>erficial  glance  at  the  6eures  would  seem  to  show  that  the  Cffwi  of  oJuca^ 

.  *      ,  .        ,  .  ,,.,,,  -     tioo  Oft  ciimo. 

rprogren  of  education  has  not  been  attends  with  that  decrcane  m 

crime,  which  the  frienda  of  education  confidently  expect  to  follow- 
in  ita  train.     But  it  must  ajwnys  be  remembered  that  although 
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the  [iroportion  of  perHOHs  arrested  who  can  1*61111  and  write  bos 
much  increased  of  lat*?  years,  such  increase  is  merely  a  [troof  of  the 
spread  of  education,  evoii  amongitt  those  whose  environment  ofTei-8 
ijiduccment  to  the  coramLssion  of  crime. 

tot  The  following  table  gives  the  jiercentage  of  penniui  arn-Hted  of 

each  degree  of  education  fi-om  1877  to  1S90  : — 


UHdkvtwaom 


DruiikonnMi. 


Vcar, 


rcml  nnr 
writ*. 


Read  only. 

Read  and 

write. 

\^r. 

Niitlii;r 
rwiil  twit 

write. 

ItMd  only. 

4  47 

81-98 

I8»l 

8-37 

2-37 

4-97 

81-96 

ISS5 

S-I3 

1-04 

3-74 

85-64 

ISSti 

8 '49 

1«7 

3-34 

85-30 

18ST 

8"S 

1-61 

2-71 

87 -as 

ISSS 

8-7« 

1-09 

2-42 

87-38 

ISSO 

S'49 

1-67 

2 -IS 

88-6"2 

1890 

7-81 

1-53 

write 


The  best  proof  of  the  effect  of  the  spread  of  education  on  crime 
is  thu  notable  decrease,  which  lia.s  for  many  years  been  observable, 
in  the  number  of  coroniittaU  and  convictions  for  serious  ofTences. 
Although  tlio  direct  effect  of  the  spread  of  cnligbtcnmeut  cannot  be 
otherwise  gauged,  there  is  ample  evidence  to  warrant  the  assum  j>tion 
that  education  is  doing  its  work  as  an  active  Jc<avon  for  good 
throughout  the  community. 

The  question  of  Uie  relative  prevalence  of  drunkennosa,  as 
tested  by  the  number  of  persons  arrestod  for  that  offence  in  the 
dilferent  colonies,  has  received  of  Jatc  no  little  attention,  and  it 
has  teea  made  to  appear  that  New  South  Wales  in  this  regard 
buld.s  a  bad  pro-cmincnoe.  Tlio  total  ane.sts  for  drunkcnne&s  and 
the  ntmibcr  per  1,000  of  population  iu  the  different  colonics,  for 
the  latest  available  yenrs,  were  : — 


CONSUMPTIOK  OF  IXTOXICAXTS. 


Arrest.H  for  Dnihkconess  in  Australian  Colonica 

TdUI  ArrfNU.  pcr-I.DOa 

AfTcvlM.  of  t»l>ut)it  <in. 

•Now  SouUi  Wales.. 18.664  I61J 

Victoria   18,06H  IBS 

QoeeosUnd. 0.160  lS-3 

•south  AntUmlut 2.382  "« 

TwmAnU 1,107  711 

New  Zeaknd  5,219  S-5 

*  UMX    Otbcr  Colooki,  ISdt*. 

These  figures  show  a  somewhat  unexpected  r«sult.  During  Dixincti..t,  iroui 
1099  the  aiTCHU  tor  driinkeiinesH  in  New  South  Wali^  exhibitf^d  amM*  n.u- 
a  very  gratifying  decrease  «a  comjiared  with  thoso  of  the  previous 
yiiar,  whicli  rtuiL-lied  a  total  of  i;i,129  ;  ami  the  tigui-ex  for  1890 
ahow  only  a  very  Biiiall  jnLiease  upon  those  for  1S8U,  The  figures 
for  all  tho  oilier  CoIouioH  show  a  Rlight  decline,  coniiuired  with 
those  of  the  previous  year.  Hut  an  urgun:cnt  founded  suloly  on 
the  iiumher  of  urresUi  fur  Jruiikeimess  ik  iiiisleadiDg,  for  a  great 
ileiil  di^pendfi  U|)on  the  state  of  the  law  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  administered.  The  extent  of  the  area  supen'tswHl  must  als(» 
he  tftken  iuto  cuiiHidcration,  for  it  in  evident  that  the  law  will  be 
krta  Btrictly  enforced  in  the  sparw^ly  nettled  districts  of  Queensland, 
8oaUi  Auxtralia,  and  WeiiUrm  AuKtralin,  than  in  tlio  more  thickly 
populated  jiai-ta  of  Australia.  The  <iuantity  of  intoxtcanttt  con- 
sumed per  he^d  of  the  community  in,  perlia|is,  a  letter  guide, 
thuugh  not  always  u  safe  indication,  unless  the  manners  and 
tfUHtoms  of  the  people  arc  also  taken  into  consideration.  But 
where  the  habits  of  communitteii  are  no  similar  as  is  the  case  in 
rogard  to  the  Australasian  Colonies,  the  consumptiou  per  head  is 
ji  tolerably  fair  test.  The  iigurcs  given  in  the  accompanying  tabln 
may  I>e  taken  as  correct,  with  .seme  slight  hesitation  as  reganls 
tluw«  relating  to  the  consumption  of  Ixa-r  in  Ihow  Colonics  when: 
uo  excise  duty  is  enforced,  as  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia, 
and  Western  Australia.  In  Victoria,  where  the  returns  are  ftir- 
nished  by  the  brewers,  the  tiguri*a  are  probably  over  stated,  causing 
the  consumption  of  beer  per  hvskd  to  appear  largely  in  excess  of  that 
of  Xuw  South  Waleaand  other  Colonies,  although  the  habithuf  the 
vomuiunity  are  very  similar.     As  the  table  stands  tlje  amount  of 
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coitiumpuou  ot  alcohol  oonstimed  is  grefttest  in  Western  AnstnUia  and  Victona, 
while  in  Kew  South  Wales  it  is  about  the  same  as  the  average  for 
Aofltralasia : — 

Consumjition  of  Intoxi«mt«  in  the  Austmlawau  Colonios,  1889. 


AtnaUfor 
(IniiiktuoMii 
In  tonuL 


r«nul«  drnok- 

•rds  docnMlag. 


Oolan)-. 


Spirtta. 


■Mia. 


Wine. 


ToUL 


Beor.te. 


ToUL 


Eqoiralent 

III 

Alcohfi] 

(preoO 


Ne«  Koulh  WaJM    . 

Victoria 

QuNmknd    

Soatli Anstnlk  .... 

WMten  Atutmlla  .. 

"rtiiimilw 

MowZaatand 

ToMlMdltem 


salt!. 
I.1G0.S» 


107 


i,«ui,aai  0-01 


sTflLrao 

1,210,024 
tS&.WT 

30T,eoa 

14a,S36 
3D.eQ7 

ioT,n8 


S,9aa,ac 


111  ^ 


icftfia.1    mJU. 

0-V2  12,OC0>WO 


S.911.531 

4,sn.ni 

1.M94M 

4,S7(t.fifi8 


gftth. 
lO-W 


ITS 
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TlwM  figures  at  once  dispose  of  the  theory  ho  persistently  pat 
forward  as  to  the  excessive  prevalence  of  drunkenneas  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  the  more  effectually  when  it  is  home  in  mind 
that  the  number  of  males  engaged  in  laborious  work  is  far  larger 
here  tlian  in  any  other  colony. 

The  persons  arrested  for  drunkenness  are  chiefly  residents  in  or 
near  large  towns,  and  it  Ls  only  luiCunU  to  expect  tliat,  with  an 
increase  in  the  number  and  population  of  the  towns,  there  will  be 
an  increase  in  the  arrests  for  drunkenness.  The  number  of  arresta 
during  each  year  since  1880  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  and 
it  will  be  satisfactory  to  note  the  great  decrease  in  the  percentage 
of  females  arrested.  And  as  the  propoition  of  males  arrested  has 
maintained  a  high  percentage  for  many  years,  due  possibly  to  the 
greater  increase  in  the  urban  thiui  in  the  rural  population,  and 
oouBcqurntly  the  larger  number  of  persons  whoso  inebriety  has 
come  under  the  attention  of  the  local  police,  it  is  very  gratifying 
to  find  a  considerabk'  decrease  in  1890,  both  of  tbu  total  number 


and  the  pcTcent4^^  to  the  population.  Much  stress  cannot,  how-  DcK-rMMbi 
evor,  be  laiil  on  the  falling  ofl'  in  tlio  flrrt-stB,  if  there  were  not 
other  e\idcuc«  of  the  decreaiw  of  dnmkennestt ;  as  a  word  of 
instruction  from  the  Tnsppetor-Cldiieral  of  Police  coiihl,  according 
to  its  tenor,  increase  or  decrease  the  number  of  tlio&e  appre- 
hended on  this  charge.  The  decline  in  arrests  apparently  follows 
a  marked  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  intoxicants,  so  that  it 
may  l>e  fairly  assumed  that  druukciiiicss  is  oii  the  wane: — 

Pcrsoui  Arrested  for  Drunkenness,  with  percentage  of  Total 
Population. 
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1880 
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S.976 

s-ss 
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4-17 

21,044 
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3.477 
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3-40 
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The  quantity  of  spirits  consumed  per  head  of  population  in  '^'^''[^"'p"?"^ 
1890  was  only  about  75  per  cent  of  the  consiimption  nine  ywirs 
previously,  an<I  the  decline  has  been  fairly  r^ular,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  taible  : — 

(Tonsumption  of  Spirits  per  Head, 


Tmi; 

InpoitwL 

CbtonUL 

Total. 

Year. 

IniportMl. 

ColoniftL 

ToUL 

QftUoofc 

OaOotu. 

GdloRB. 

OaUou. 

Qallow. 

OaUoiw. 

■  1881 

1-45 

-008 

1  46 

issa 

119 

•010 

1-20 

11882 

1-45 

■012 

1-46 

1887 

IIO 

-019 

111 

1  1883 

1-43 

•024 

1-45 

ISiSS 

1-08 

■016 

110 

"  1884 

1-41 
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1-43 

1889 

1-06 
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There  has  also  been,  la  all  probability,  a  follmg  00"  iu  the  amount 
of  beer  and  wine  consumed,  buttbo  statistics  which  would  illustrnte 
this  view  are  available  for  only  a  few  years.  The  total  amount 
of  into\ic&nt«  consumed  in  the  Colony  can  bcbt  bo  coinpared  by 
reducing  tho  various  kinds  of  driiUc  to  tho  common  level  of  proof 
spirit.  The  average  conRtimption  of  Hpirit  per  inhabitant  during 
the  yeare  1883-90  was  :— 

V«wr.  GanonJk 

1S83 3-fia 

1884 3-flS 

1885 3*37 

188Q .» 

1887 

1888 , 

1889 , _... 

1890 


S'SS 
2-97 
2*88 
2-71 

2-73 


If  the  number  of  persons  who  render  theniHelves  liable  to  i 
may  be  fairly  assumed  to  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
iutoxicaut-H  roiisumcil,   a   decrraxc  in  consum|)tion  in  ucceaiianly    | 
a  sign  of  incivjiHt^l  sobriety.  ^^ 

Tlie  offence  of  habitual  druukeune^s  has  declined  ]ierceptibly,  ^H 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  showing  the  numlier  of  per- 
sona arrested,   with   percentage   of  arrests  to   total   nrrests 

drunkenness,  1881-90. 


llabiCaal  Brunkenness. 
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ur«>to  10  total 
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1881 

1842 
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1884 
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HI 
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0-43 
U-4-1 
0-44 

1686 

1887 
188S 
1889 
JS90 

ns 

119 
80 

101 
OS 

CM    ■ 
0-49     ■ 

TRIALS. 

The  following  statement  Hhows  the  character  of  the  offences  for 
which  j>risoncrs  were  tried  during  each  j'ear  since  188?,  and 
affords  material  for  interesting  study : — 


TRIALS  IN  SUPfiRIOU  COURTS. 
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Ad  insp<M;tion  of  this  table  will  show  how  curiously  an  epiileinic 
of  a  particular  kind  of  crime  sometimes  appeara  to  set  in.  Thua, 
with  regard  to  murder,  during  tho  years  1884,  1885,  and  1S86,  the 
number  of  trials  recorded  was  above  the  average,  and  at  the  periods 
heginning  and  ending  the  series  they  fell  couiuderably  below  it. 
AU^mpt-H  to  niurdi^r  show  vprj'  little  vanation  during  thfl  nine 
years,  while  cafles  of  mauslaughCcr  have  been  above  and  below 
the  average  in.  alternate  yeatu-  Rapes  and  attempts  to  rape  also 
idiem&ttid  iu  a  somewhat  siniilar  manner,  the  highest  number, 
41,  being  fullowed  by  tht>  lowest,  7.  Cases  of  wounding  decreased 
from  the  beginning  of  the  term,  but  increased  again  towards  the 
clone,  ending  with  tlie  highest  figures  of  the  series.  Larceniea 
declined  steadily  from  \fiS2  to  IHSH,  but  Kince  then  have  been  on 
the  increast!.  St4>aling  from  the  person  wofi  at  its  height  during 
the  eariy  years  in  question,  declining  in  the  middle  of  the  term, 
and  i-ising  again  towards  the  close.  Horse-stealing  and  sheep- 
Btoaling  have  shown  a  general  tendency  to  decline,  and  cattle- 
HtealiUg  to  increase,  during  the  ten  yeam  Perjury  was  at  its 
highest  level  iu  1883,  fulling  rapidly  until  1S85,  rising  agatu  until 
1888,  and  showing  an  inclination  to  fall  iu  Uie  two  subsei^uent 
years.  £mbez2leinenU{  during  tlio  period  in  (|uestion  averaged 
37  per  annum,  but  fell  below  that  average  only  in  1883  and  18U0. 
Tn  1882  and  1888,  on  the  contrary  the  caaee  recorded  numbered 
as  high  as  50  and  47  respectively. 

PUNISHMENTS. 

Of  the  C6,087  persons  brought  before  the  magistrates  of  the 
Colony  during  1890,  48,102  were  Bummarily  convicted,  and  of 
these  4,388  were  imprisoned  without  the  option  of  a  fine.  la 
no  case  wan  the  punistimeni  of  whipping  inflicted,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  fines  were  inflicted,  or  imprisonment  with  the 
option  of  paying  a  fine  instead.  The  nature  of  the  punish  man  ts, 
with  the  offences  for  which  they  were  awarded,  are  given  in  the 
following  table,  for  the  year  1890  : — 
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Nainlwr  of  Summarj  Courictiooa,  Nature  of  OSeiiuea  and  of 
Paaishmeiito  inflicted  by  Magistrates. 
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611 
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257 
2,176 
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4,473 

3.606 

30,003 

48,102 

The  number  of  persons  fined,  with  the  alternative  of  imprison'  ckMi  in  whiri^l 
ment,  yrs&  22,587  ;  and  of  iJieae  15,643  availed  themselves  of  th«  inflicMd. 
option  of  paying  the  fine.  The  remaining  6,944  (lufl'ered  impriiton- 
ment,  in  addition  to  4,3S8  sentenced  to  peremptory  imprisonment, 
making  a  total  of  11,332  persons  imptisoned,  out  of  48,102 
Bttmmsrily  dealt  with  by  the  magistrates,  or  23*6  per  cent.  Adding 
18,694,  the  number  fined  (levj*  and  distress)  to  15,643,  the 
number  who  paid  rather  than  be  incarcerated,  gives  34,337  as  the 
total  number  of  fines  paid  during  the  year. 


Omitting  from  consideration  summons  caspA,  and  dcAling  only  OeerMMin 
with  arrestu  by  the  police,  three  facta  are  noticeable — that  the  per  (urtikl, 
centA^  of  arrests  to  the  total  population  has  fluctuated  consider- 
ably during  the  post  ten  years,  and  vos  lower  in  1890  tlian  in 
any  previous  year;   that  the  number   of   summary   oonvictiona 
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obtained  is  now  proportionately  greater  than  fonnerly ;  and  that 
the  number  of  committals  for  trial  to  the  superior  courts  shows  a 
i*emarkable  tendency  to  decrease.  The  following  table  gives  the 
annual  average  for  twelve  years  : — 


Proportion  of  Convictions  and  Committals  in  Magistrates'  Courts, 
compared  with  Arrests. 
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Tlie  proportion  of  offences  deemed  of  sufficient  gravity  to  be 
tried  by  a  jury  has  largely  decreased  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  and  the  proportion  of  prisoners  convicted  also  shows  a 
substantial  reduction.  Tliis  will  be  plainly  seen  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  following  table  : — 


COMMITTALS  AWT)   CONVICTIONS. 
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1S7S 
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187S 
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11-S 
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12  0 
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I.HIIt 
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!3-« 

1877 

1,411 
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22-4 

131 
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28 '4 
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I.IKII) 

25' 2 

15-7 

1880 

:.7l7 

1,144 

23-6 

13-8 

1881 

l.(V26 

1.058 

21-3 

13  8 
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1,724 

1.0(5.") 

21  S 

13  3 

1883 

].tM)6 

1,008 

19-2 

120 

1884 

1.550 

9t» 

17-5 

lOA 

18SS 

1.540 

"80 

Iti-tf 

8-5 

18S6 

1,594 

957 

18-4 

9  9 

1887 

1.402 

864 

13-9 

8-5 

1888 

l.:S61 

915 

151 

8  8 

1880 

1.595 

AlO 

15-0 

8  5 

1880 

1.5M 

ftSS 

14-1 
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It   will  bo   seen  that   tho  nambor  of  conrictiona  obtained  in  coarictiim  of 
1890  averaged  about  61-t?r)  jwr  cent,  wliilo  for  the  past  twelve 
yeara  the  proportion  convicted  or  dii^cliargcd,  pt;r  hundred  persons 
committed  (or  trial,  was  as  follows  : — 

Pereentagc  of  Convictions. 
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AR|Ultt«lor 
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1S79 

OSI-M 

37-46 

18S5 

50-97 

49-03 
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6S-86 

.13-14 

1886 

60-04 

3M-fl(; 

1S91 

65 -07 

.14 -M 

1887 

60-91 

39  09 

1882 

61-77 

3S-2:i 

I8HH 

58  02 

41  -38 

1883 

«2-7a 

37-24 

1SS9 

57  05 

42-£l5 

1884 

09-87 

«0I3 
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The  convictions  in  the  higher  courts  of  New  Scnitb  Wales,  taken  1 
over  a  scries  of  years,  greatly  exceed,  both  ia  number  and  in  proper-  Hu  of  crimi. 
tion,  those  of  any  other  Colony.     So  marked  is  this  fact  thatmuth 
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Speculation  Ima  been  indul;^  in  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  the 
aiioiiiuly.  It  ia  iidiii)tt<Kl  that  the  people  of  nil  the  colonies  ore 
practically  dwriied  from  the  same  atook,  while  thoir  occcupationa 
and  haliitH  of  life  are  fairly  aliko,  ami  a  theory  has  been  hazarded 
that  thn  high  rat«  of  crinir  in  New  South  Wales  is  due  to  a  blood 
taiut  derivtHl  frotu  the  ori^jiiinl  bund-pupulation  of  thin  Colony. 
Such  theory  is  lauiafvutly  absurd,  as  Tasmania,  the  colony  which 
recoivoil  proporl  ionatfly  the  largest  number  of  convicts,  and  whofiO 
population  hiLH  hef>n  least  diluted  by  iuimigrationi  ha.H  for  nianj 
years  had  the  most  favourable  record  of  convictions. 

Besides  this,  Victoria  stands  somewhat  low  on  the  libt,  and  there 
is  every  testimony  that  the  large  gold  tinds  of  that  colony,  in  the 
yeant  atiet-eeding  ihr>  fimd  eeKxatioii  of  trnnspurtation,  nttructMd  the 
worst  claH&es  nf  all  these  settlemen  Ls,  e^pe^^ially  those  of  New  South 
Walhs  and  Taxman  ia.  There  In,  however,  no  evidence  that  such  % 
population  now  exists  anywher**  in  thewe  colonies :  it  certainly 
does  not  exist  in  Kew  South  Wales.  But,  though  the  gratuitous 
tlii'ory  above  allud*^  to  may  be  easily  dispoijed  of,  the  fact  reinnins 
that  the  Urgest  proportiun  of  convictioiis  in  the  higher  eourta 
occurs  in  New  South  Wales.  Western  Anstndia  haa  been  omitted 
from  the  com{Mirison,  as  its  R|iarsc  fwpululion  and  peculiar  situalioa 
would  WHH'atit  the  anticLi»ii-Lnn  of  a  large  amount  of  urime  uf  a  kind 
not  found  in  the  older  settled  colonies: — 

CoQvictiona  after  Trial  in  Superior  Courts  in  Australasia,  IB89. 

Miuiher.  erf  poiililiitign. 

New  Smith  Waloa. ftlO  8-53 

Victoria '. 65t  A-OS 

Qiietiislaud „....  Iffltt  6-78 

Houth  Australia... 7B  2'46 

Tiwmiinia     42  J-OO 

NewZtalwid „ 23fi  3-8b 

In  the  foreRoing  table  it  will  be  obseo-ed  that  New  South 
Wales  ha»  by  far  the  large-st  nundwr  of  convitrtions  after  trial  ia 
the  Superior  Conrta  than  any  of  the  other  Colonies  in  the  Gn>up. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  Houth  Australia  and  Taaniaoia 
have  no  intermed  iate  Courts  like  the  Quarter  SeaKioim  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  the  District  Courts  with  criminal  JuriadictioD  of  some 
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of  the  other  ColonieR,  and  mtmy  persons  who  would  bo  ooiUDiftted 
to  higher  Ckiurto  in  New  South  Wales  are  convicted  in  the 
Maj^terial  Courts  of  South  Australia  and  Tasrnaiiia ;  ncvoi  thcless 
tluH  would  only  slightly  affect  the  result  in  those  Colonies,  imd  tlic 
fact  n^maiiia  tliat  New  South  Wales  stands  in  the  uneiiviuble 
position  of  having  by  far  the  largest  number  of  convictions  after 
trial  in  the  Su[»crior  Courts  of  any  of  thn  Group. 

There  has  been  in  New  South  Wales  for  many  years  a  large  otmitmtoi 
popubtion  wlioHO  abode  in  any  district  ia  determined  by  the  t",i"'ii»l^Iirf>^ 
existence  of  a  demand  for  unskilled  labottr,  and  it  is  from  the 
mnks  of  this  llouting  jiopulatiou  that  a  large  pi-o[>ortiou  of  the 
persons  convicted  of  crime  is  ilcrived.  AU  the  colonies  havf,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  this  class  of  {lopulation ;  but  in  New  South 
Wales  it  is  numericjilly  the  largest.  As  these  people  settle  down 
to  regular  employment  in  a  fixed  abode  and  acquire  interests  apart 
from  the  excitements  of  an  unsettled  life,  crime  will  be  found  to 
diminish.  The  neighbouring  colony  of  Victoria,  where  the  de- 
«rea»e  of  connetions  has  steadily  kepi  pace  with  the  settlement 
of  ita  population,  may  be  cite*!  as  un  example  of  this  troth,  the 
proportion  of  convictions  being  reduced  in  1889  to  about  5*9.^  per 
ten  thousand,  as  compared  with  lO'l  in  18G6. 

The  laws  relating  to  crime  are    somewhat   similar  in    all  the  atriot  4<imiTitin 

odonies ;  but  tlie  administi-atiun  of  those  laws  may  possibly  W  k.  s"'wain  * 

more  rigorous  in  New  South  Wales  than  in  any  other  colony.  This 

has  alreaily  }n>.P'n  shown  to  Iw  the  case  in  regard  to  drunkenness, 

and  ofiurs  an  additioiml  explanation  of  the  large  number  of  con- 

rictiaaa  obtained    in   New   South   Walca       It   should    also   be  J^"  i*"  wiiMt 

iiiiui  oi 
rememijered   that  in   this  Colony  there  is  no  Act  to  prevent  the  criuiii*i». 

influx  of  orimiuals,  such  as  they  have,  and  enforce  stringently,  in 

some  of  the  other  Colonies. 

Executions  have  been  less  numerous  of  late  years  than  formerly,  Ckpitet 
the  dread  penalty  being  carried  out  in  only  a  small  pro|iortion  of 
caaes   wherein  the  death    sentence    has  been  pronounced.      The 
number   of   executions  since    1324   is  given  herewith.     lu  three 
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years  only  have  there  been  no  executions.     Four  females  have 
been  hanged  during  the  period  in  question  : — 

Number  of  Capital  Convictions  and  Executions,  1825  to  1890. 


yo»r. 

Con- 
victions. 

EiecQ- 
tlonB. 

Yeu. 

Con- 
Tictiong. 

Execu- 
tions. 

Year. 

Con- 

vlcUoiu. 

Execn- 

tioiu. 

1825 

&4 

9 

1847 

10 

6 

1869 

6 

1826 

72 

21 

1848 

6 

5 

1870 

3 

1827 

93 

29 

1849 

6 

4 

1871 

11 

3 

1828 

106 

28 

1850 

5 

4 

1872 

10 

3 

1829 

112 

52 

1851 

8 

2 

1873 

10 

4 

1830 

136 

60 

1852 

10 

5 

1874 

14 

3 

1831 

143 

32 

1853 

4 

2 

1875 

8 

2 

1832 

156 

12 

1854 

11 

6 

1876 

15 

4 

1833 

135 

31 

1855 

12 

6» 

1877 

9 

2 

1834 

148 

44 

1856 

7 

1878 

12 

1 

1835 

142 

40 

1857 

9 

4 

1879 

21 

1 

1836 

79 

26 

1858 

9 

1 

1880 

21 

4 

1837 

90 

12 

1859 

10 

7 

ISSl 

6 

2 

1838 

130 

19 

1860 

11 

5* 

1882 

14 

3 

1839 

53 

22 

1861 

32 

2 

1883 

9 

I 

1840 

13 

8 

1862 

18 

6 

1884 

8 

2 

1841 

27 

18 

1863 

16 

6 

1885 

a 

3 

1842 

47 

13 

1864 

6 

2 

1886 

22 

2 

1843 

22 

8 

1865 

10 

3 

1887 

4 

4 

1844 

29 

8» 

1866 

20 

6 

1888 

17 

2 

1845 

15 

3 

1867 

19 

4 

1889 

4 

3* 

1846 

11 

1 

1868 

13 

5 

1890 

2 

1 

*0ne  female. 
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The  following  is  a  return  of  offences  for  which  persons  were  Convioaoni  and 
"  *'  execuuoDi. 

hanged  during  the  last  twenty  years;  also,  the  number  of  convic- 
tions for  these  oiTences. 


Year. 

Murder  and  Attempt  ftt  Murder. 

Rape. 

Attempts  at 

Rape. 
(oonrlctioDB.) 

1 
CoDvictions.    ,    Execution!. 

Con^ictioni. 

Execatlons. 

1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

9 
14 
9 

7 

■    7 

12 

4 

8 

16 

15 

3 

10 

8 

7 

9 

10 

3 

15 

3 

2 

3 

3 
4 
2 
1 
4 
2 
1 

4 
1 

3 
1 
2 
3 
2 

2 
3 

1 

2 

1 

7 
1 
3 
5 
4 
5 
6 
3 
4 
1 
1 
2 
12 
1 
2 
1 
1 

I 
1 

1 
1 

4* 

2 

4 

3 

10 

4 
3 

3 
3 

6 
3 
3 

9 
1 

*  Mount  Reunie  caae ;  t^nvlcted  in  ISSO. 

GAOLS. 
There  are  in  New  South  Wales  59  gaols  of  all  kinds ;  of  ihesa  q,^ 
39   are   distinguished  as  police  gaols.     There  is  accommodation  d^u^ 
for  1,729  prisoners  in  separate  cells,  and  for  4,502  when  more 
than  one  prisoner  sleeps  in  a  cell.     On  the  31st  December,  1890, 
there  were  2,425  prisoners  in  confinement,  thus  distributed : — 
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Prisoners  and  Prison  Accommodation. 


IVtOM, 

Pri«onen. 

AoDommoditioa — 
oneprlnmr 

Ac«)tnxnoriaUon — 

men  thBBooa 

prlaooar  pur  calU 

3.239 

1S6 

1.534 

205 

3,7S1 
771 

Tot»a 

2.435 

1.799 

4.A02 

The  total  tmniTwr  of  prisoners  received  into  the  various  gaols 
thronghout  tlie  Colony  dviring  tlie  year  1R90  was  15,78R — a  lesaer 
number  than  in  any  of  ilio  pight  previous  years.  Of  these 
G,248  were  received  at  Dorlin^hurBt  Qool,  Sydney.  ^  As  many 
wer«  detained  for  only  short  periods  the  above  total  may  appear 
large  cum(iflre<l  with  the  average  numljer  in  confinement  at  any  one 
time.  The  follo'wing  table  gives  the  niimVier  of  prisonpps  roceive<l 
into  gnol  from  1882  to  1890,  exclusive  of  debtors  and  those  in 
iraniiitu  : — 

Prisoners  Received  Into  Gaol. 


Dtiilor  watenM. 

MBl,Aa 

•         -UMl 

Ukln. 

FcmalcB. 

Uakii 

ftawlw. 

UbIh. 

FMnakft 

ToteL 

1889 

10,328 

3,918 

2,782 

407 

13.0B6 

4.32S 

17.41S 

isn 

11,309 

4.096 

2,740 

42t 

14,(H9 

4.517 

ia,M8 

IflM 

13,830 

4,161 

2,988 

4)3 

Id,  824 

4,.*i74 

30.396 

168S 

I3,04fi 

4.324 

2,808 

M9 

10.853 

4,833 

20,(186 

1S86 

12,650 

4,382 

3.003 

Gsa 

15,653 

4.921 

20,574 

1887 

11,564 

3,728 

3,00« 

499 

U.fiOO 

4,227 

18,787 

18S8 

10,AIB 

8,712 

3.364 

4fi5 

13,883 

4.167 

18,050 

1889 

9.2S9 

S,S83 

2,9M 

412 

12,25Q 

3.999 

16,200 

ISW) 

9,203 

3,084 

3,104 

397 

12,307 

3,481 

15,788 

The  average  number  of  persons  in  confinement  dnring  the  year 
haii  not  been  ascertained,  but  the  number  in  detention  at  the  close 
of  each  year  is  known,  and  the  figures  for  the  past  fourteen  years 
irill  be  found  herewith.  Prisoners  have  l)een  classitied  under  two 
heads — those  under  sentence,  and  those  awaiting  trial.  The 
respective  numbers  of  each  of  these  classes  for  the  period  named 
vere: — 
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PriMBen  in  Confinement  at  the  rlniw  of  eAcli  year. 


Total 

'Cndflr  wHiknoo. 

AwmlUiwfarimL 

T«r. 

pvmm 
iDwaflno- 

Halt. 

PenulB. 

tlMfC. 

MBle. 

TtM. 

MUfl. 

J^BftK 

TolkL 

1876 

1.490 

I.2fi7 

223 

1,154 

203 

1.357 

113 

20 

133 

1S77 

I,S21 

1,293 

22H 

1,137 

•iOQ 

1,346 

150 

19 

175 

M78 

1.781 

l.bV2 

26*1 

1,318 

'i-M 

1.5II9 

im 

18 

212 

1870 

1.851 

I.IMI 

3IU 

i,4iia 

21*1 

l."54i 

170 

19 

105 

IS80 

3.121 

J. 759 

3«2 

I, OKI 

34*1 

1.951t 

140 

13 

102 

18S1 

2,07fl 

1,75M 

322 

1,611 

31)0 

1,020 

142 

13 

155 

1SS2 

i.g.-u 

1,64<S 

289 

1.497 

274 

1.771 

140 

15 

164 

IS8S 

2,168 

I.SSrt 

342 

I.SIU 

3.% 

2.0U 

142 

12 

1M 

18M 

2,464 

2.1)5 

34'.) 

1.M8 

337 

2,:io;t 

149 

12 

161 

1885 

2.556 

2  222 

:«- 

2,0S4 

328 

2.412 

138 

9 

147 

1888 

2.501 

2.im 

3S2 

2.01H 

3au 

2,3M7 

101 

13 

114 

1887 

2.380 

2,053 

327 

i.Hia 

310 

2,2.^» 

i:t4 

U 

145 

1888 

S,3S8 

2.044 

301) 

1,!»31 

OiH 

2.232 

113 

8 

131 

18H9 

2,370 

2.04« 

322 

l,tl32 

31  :i 

2,24,1 

116 

9 

128 

1800 

2,425 

2,143 

232 

2,033 

273 

2,306 

lao 

9 

1» 

*  InHiiilM  I  tlabbin  iti  IMKL 


The  prisoners  under  sentence  mnj  be  divided  into  four  classes 
according  to  the  dracniition  of  offence  for  wbicb  the}'  were  con- 
victed, us  in  the  following  lalile  : — 


i 


OfTuncj-s  of  Prisoners  under  Sent«ncfl  at  close  of  each  year. 

UMmumumm 

Y«u. 

Utrtmtj. 

AaHsll. 

OtlMH' offenocti. 

MaIa. 

PcmO*. 

lUla. 

PmmIiii. 

HftlK 

Fsmalti. 

Ufela 

PaoRlth 

1878 

708 

84 

160 

21 

78 

4 

208 

144 

1877 

708 

57 

81 

16 

32 

8 

228 

133 

1878 

855 

51 

127 

oo 

60 

4 

286 

174 

1879 

Oil 

42 

170 

20 

70 

2t 

808 

190 

1880 

950 

34 

INO 

31 

106 

8 

365 

276 

IS81 

838 

18 

201 

15 

78 

5 

508 

271 

1868 

844 

05 

itts 

18 

89 

3 

3M 

228 

1868 

802 

47 

2B3 

06 

138 

15 

481 

242 

1884 

049 

33 

2H5 

29 

140 

6 

582 

260 

1885 

1.047 

33 

807 

47 

1G2 

10 

568 

238 

1886 

1.070 

40 

296 

32 

121 

11 

531 

380 

1887 

1.024 

30 

221 

28 

1.37 

S 

519 

255 

1888 

0»7 

27 

2l»5 

25 

146 

10 

4M 

239 

1888 

1,051 

2D 

2ft3 

34 

140 

4 

436 

34« 

ueu 

1.073 

27 

289 

23 

141 

10 

517 

312 

396 
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The  number  of  felons  detained  under  &»ntenoe  was  larger  in 
188G  and  1890  tLan  in  any  other  ]rcarof  the  soriefi,  and,  altliough 
the  figures  of  1890  are  very  little  above  thoAe  of  the  previous  year, 
it  will  bo  seen  tliat  a  notable  increase  has  taken  place  from  1885 
to  1888.  This  advance  does  not  denote  an  increase  in  cnuie^ 
for,  OS  already  show-n,  serious  crime  ia  decreasing  in  the  community 
— but  points  rather  to  longer  sentences.  The  increaso  iii-tho  term 
sen'ed  by  prisoners  ia  due  to  the  Criminal  Law  Ainondroent  Act, 
which  came  into  force  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1883.  By  the 
provisions  of  that  Act  in  vciy  many  caiiefl  a  minimum  sentence 
was  imposed  which  the  Judges  had  not  power  to  retiuce.  More 
recently,  however,  an  Amending  Act  has  been  jiassed,  by  which 
the  Judges  are  euablod  to  exercise  greater  discretion  in  the  way 
of  leniency  in  cases  where  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  circum- 
stances render  it  expedient  that  tliey  slioidd  do  so. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  time  scn'cd  by  each 
prisoner  sentenced  for  felony  : — 

Average  Term  of  Imprisonment  served  by  Prisoners  under 

Sentence  for  Felony. 


Ymf. 

Avtngc  ■ontecce. 

Year. 

Yeus, 

Yt»n. 

1878 

1-30 

1S65 

1-72 

1879 

1-27 

1SS6 

14S 

1880 

1-21 

18S7 

IGO 

18S1 

M5 

1S68 

1-43 

1682 

1'22 

)88U 

Itil 

1883 

1-SO 

1S90 

l-3i 

1SS4 

1-40 

Agmotptitumen  As  in  the  case  of  the  arrests,  the  largest  numlwr  of  prisoners  at 
any  age-period  are  thoBO  whose  ages  range  from  20  to  30  years ; 
but,  proportionately  to  the  numbers  of  the  population,  the  ages  of 
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Number  of 

penona 

convloted. 


Taking  the  returns  from  all  the  gaols,  it  will  be  found  that 
7,939  diatinct  persona  were  convicted  during  the  year  1890,  of 
whom  6,5'^€  were  males,  and  1,383  were  females.  The  following 
tables  show  the  ages  of  these  prisoners,  in  sexes,  who  were  con- 
victed once,  twice,  thrice,  and  four  or  more  times  during  the  year. 
The  total  number  here  given  differs  from  that  returned  by  the 
Comptroller-General  of  Prisons,  the  discrepancy  being  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  same  prisoner  sometimes  serves  sentences 
at  different  gaols,  in  which  case  he  is  likely  to  be  counted  as  a 
distinct  person  in  each  gaoL  In  the  figures  given  herewith  the 
returns  from  all  the  gaols  have  been  combined,  and  each  person 
is  credited  with  the  total  number  of  sentences  received,  whether 
served  in  one  or  several  prisons  : — 


Distinct  Persons  convicted  once,  twice,  thrice,  and  four  or  more 
times,  during  1890. 

Males. 


Asfoa. 

Con- 

vic-ted 
onoe. 

Con- 
victed 
twice. 

Ckin- 
victed 
three 
times. 

Convicted       Totftl 
four  or     convicted 
mare       more  tbmn 
times.           once. 

Total 

number  tt 
■dUUnot 
penona 

ooiivictsd. 

4 

76 
416 
672 
1.179 
780 
606 
470 
380 

7n 

8 

53 

77 

158 

106 

87 

91 

61 

136 

16 
41 
47 
32 

28 
23 
16 

45 

5 
26 
33 
20 
14 

9 
22 
42 

8 

.   74 
144 
238 
158 
129 
123 
99 
223 

4 

10  and  iinder  15  years  .. 
15  and  under  20  years  ... 
20  and  under  25  years  ... 
25  and  under  30  years  .. 
30  and  under  35  years  ... 
35  and  under  40  years  ... 
40  and  under  45  years  . . . 
45  and  under  50  years  ... 
50  years  and  upwards  ... 

84 
490 
816 

1,417 
938 
735 
593 
479 

1.000 

Total    

5,360 

777 

248 

171         l.lflfi 

0,556 

JCVEXILE   OFFEXDERS. 
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Fenmlea. 


Am- 

Oon> 
vtoted 
anoD. 

Con- 
Ivios. 

Coa- 

viotwl 
tbnw 
tiiuw. 

CoriTlotea 
luiir  or 
tDnn 
Umu. 

Tola] 

oonvkrtwl 
cnon  than 

TkiU) 
nunibcrot 

pcrMiiu 
ctm*iet«(L 

■•■ 

*n 

■  ■• 

ity  atirl  UD'ler  15  yeftrt  ... 

2 

... 

2 

15  and  otidcr  20  yean  ... 

84 

34 

12 

8 

U 

128 

SO  and  under  25  yevn  ... 

115 

36 

n 

92 

75 

100 

23  and  tinder  30  youv  ... 

137 

SO 

15 

50 

94 

031 

W  and  uiidur  35  y«ar«  ... 

117 

28 

]8 

45 

01 

20S 

35  and  under  40  yean  ... 

109 

32 

20 

37 

80 

19S 

40  and  under  45  yean  .. 

70 

31 

15 

26 

72 

151 

45  and  under  60  yetin  ... 

fifi 

12 

Q 

15 

33 

dO 

SO  yeari  and  upHratda  ... 

100 

33 

13 

21 

h7 

178 

L        Total    « 

818 

225 

116 

234 

565 

1.383 

Tliese  figures  disclose  some  inton^sting  facta,  (t  is  sad  to  hoc  Juv«nii* 
that  four  hoys  leiw  than  10  years  old  Imd  to  be  sent  to  gaol,  as  well 
as  the  Urge  number  of  84  betweoii  the  ngcs  of  10  and  15  ;  hub 
it  in  well  kiiuwu  thiit  the  problem  of  dealing  with  juvcDUe  offenders 
is  one  of  the  moat  serious  and  ondMrrasstiig  that  the  magistrates 
have  to  cope  nHlh,  especially  as  there  is  no  Kefoniiatory  iii  (he 
Colony  to  which  hoys  of  the  criminal  class  can  be  sent  In  th« 
ahaence  of  such  an  institution,  the  magistrates,  unwilling  to  subji'ct 
boys  of  tender  age  to  tlie  coutauiiuatiiig  influences  uf  a  guol, 
generally  ignore  the  {riminal  charges  nticl  send  the  hids  on  Ixwad  the 
ruuitical  school-ship  "Vernon,"  as  deserte<l  or  neglectful  ehildren. 
This,  tliough  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  is  manifestly  unfair  to  the 
eUas  of  children  for  whom  the  "  Vernon"  was  primarily  intended, 
and  must  largely  inereaKe  the  dillicitlties  of  its  maiiagenient. 
There  is  a  Reformatory  for  Girl.s  at  Shafteaburj*,  near  tlie  South 
Head,  hut  nevertheleas  two  girls  under  the  ago  of  15  were  sent  to 
prison. 

Of  the  6,556  Tualefi  convicted  in  1890,  777  were  sentenced  twice  ji»i«  «.iivici«i 
in  lliB  year;  248  suffered  three  convictions;  171  were  sent  to  gaol  «<i«w»"<»e^ 
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four  or  more  times.  The  majority  of  tlie  twice  convicted  pmoncrs 
were  of  agps  Iri^twecn  25  anil  50,  but  no  less  than  136  vrcre  ovefl 
50  years  old.  More  than  half  the  thrice  convicted  -were  aIboI 
between  '2b  and  50,  bututninge  to  say  16  youths  between  the  agM 
of  15  and  20  were  amon^'  tliis  class.  Those  convicted  four  or 
more  timeH  inclutle  5  youtlis  of  leas  than  20  years ;  118  of  tlu6 
class  were  between  25  and  50,  and  42  were  over  50. 

Of  thfi  female  ofienders,  225  were  convicted  twice  in  the  year, 
lir»  thret*  times,  and  '2'2i  four  or  more  times.     "So  less  than  2+  oil 
the  twice  convicted  prisoners  were  between  the  ages  of  15  and  20,1 
36  were  between  20  and  25,  and  132  were  between  25  and  50,| 
and  33  were  upwiu-ds  of  50.     Twelve  females  of  l-**  and  under  20 
head  the  roll  nf  those  convicted  thi'«o  tiuiRa,  followed  by  seventeen 
of  30  and  under  25.     Between  25  and  50  there  were  74  of  thiaj 
class,  with  15  of  over  50  years  of  age.     The  IL<tt  of  those  convicted! 
four  or  more  times  commences  with  eight  of  15  and  under  20,  ^ 
twenty -five  between  20  and  25,   1T3  of  ages  from  25  to  60,  and 
21  of  50  and  u|iwardB. 

nnmUr  oi      '^^^  *ot^l  number  of  distinct  persons  committal  to  gaol  during"! 
1H90  as  compiled  from  returns  furnished  by  the  Prisons  l>cpart-l 
roent  was  7,939.     Of  this  number  6,.'">k">S  were  lualca  and   l,3fi3| 
were  females.     Out  of  the  7,939  prisoners  r«ferre<l  to,  2,897,  or* 
36*41)  per  cent,  wer»    natives  of  New  South  Wales  j  1,761,  or 
22'18  per  cent.,  were  natives  of  Knglaml  and  Wales  j  1,368,  or 
17*23  per  cent,  came  from  Ireland  ;  538,  or  6*78  per  cent,  from 
Scotland  j  229,  or  3-77  per  cent,  from  Victoria  ;  and  63,  or  about 
•8  per  cent.,  were  Chinese,—  the  remainder  being  of  various  nation- 
alities.    As  regaMs  religion,  3,319,  or  41'81  jwr  cent,  described^— 
thenisetves  as  bclon^ng  to  the  Churcli   of  KngUind;  3,556,  oi^M 
4479  percent.,    were   Roman   Catholics;  60D,   or  7*56  [»er  cent, 
were  Presbytei-ians  ;  152,  or  less  than  3  per  cent.,  were  Wesleyans, 
and  the  remainder  were  distributed  among  a  variety  of  denominor 
lions ;  G,954  ])risoner8,  or  fi,779  nial<*s  and    1,175  females,  could 
read  imd  write ;  186,  or  114  males  and  72   fenislefi,  could  read 
only  ;  while  799,  or  about  10  per  cent  of  the  whole,  could  neitheir^| 
read  nor  write.     Of  this  class  there  were  2  male»  under  10  years ; 
1 0  males  between  1 0  and  1 5  years  j  34  males  and  6  females  between 
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15  and  20;  71  miUes  and  fi  females  between  20  and  25  ;  117  males 
and  12  females  between  25  and  30  ;  160  males  and  13  females 
between  30  and  41)  ;  117  wales  and  33  females  between  40  and 
60,  and  152  males  and  37  feraalea  over  50  years  of  ago. 

Although  tho  number  of  distinct  persons  comnuitvd  to  gaol  was  ^"^IjJ^JJ^T  "** 
7,939,  tjic  total  number  of  committals  was  11^544,  many  persons  ^*^ 
having  t>ern  sent  to  gaol  spvcml  times  in  tba  yrar.  Of  thaso 
778  males  and  C2  femaies,  or  840  persons  in  all,  were  imprisoned 
for  oflfttiyes  against  the  jM>rson  ;  202  males  and  38  females,  or  240 
jieraonR,  for  offences  against  property  with  violence;  1,553  males 
and  147  females,  or  1,702  |Jcrsoiis,  for  olfonccs  ngauust  property 
without  violence ;  43  ma1e»  ami  2  females,  or  45  [arsons,  for 
otTenees  against  the  currency;  3,409  males  and  1,121  females 
for  offences  iigain-st  gooil  order;  and  5C9  males  and  13  females 
for  offences  not  included  in  the  pretnling  list. 

Daring  the  year  2  males  were  i-eceived  into  gaol  under  sen- wrmo«B  it»lMt 
tence  of  death  for  munlei*;  one  of  these  was  hanged,  and  m  the 
other  case  tKo  sentoncu  was  cuuimuted  into  imprlsonmeut  for 
life ;  5  men  wei'e  sentenced  for  attempted  murder,  one  of  whom 
rcoetvml  a  sentfinco  of  betwofm  5  anil  10  years;  3  men  were 
punishetl  for  manslaughter,  bat  In  only  one  case  was  the  sentence 
over  5  years.  38  men  were  imprisoned  for  wounding  witli  intent ; 
10  of  these  were  sentenced  tr>  terms  of  between  5  and  10  yenta, 
and  1  to  a  period  over  10  years.  In  24  c-ases  the  offenders  were 
punished  for  crimes  agaiiiHt  women,  and  20  laises  were  for 
unnatural  offences.  3  men  were  imprisoned  for  garrotting,  1  £or  a 
period  exceetUng  5  years. 

For  ossanlt  and  roblx-ry  29  males  were  imprisoned]  for  various  oflMeui  iflihMi 
terms  ranging  uji  to  10  years,     lo  pnsoners  were  punislied  for  'riofcnco. 
breaking  ai.d   entering,    tlie  sentences  nuigittg  from   2  to  over 
10  years,  and  3  prisoners  convicted  of  burglary  received  terms  of 
between   2  and  5  ynars.     Of  the  1,640  males  incarcerated  for 
offences  against  property  without  violence,  two-thirds,  or  1,095,  offencw  Bgili^ 
were  convicted  of  simple  lareeoy,  23  for  stealing  fruui  the  |>ersou,  olu'vioionra. 
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19  for  stealing  from  a  dwelling,  43  for  stealing  horsGe,  cattle, 
hliecp,  '1 1  for  euibc2ziomL-nt,  1 4G  for  obtaiiiiug  luouey,  ^'c, 
fdlse  pretences,  120  for  i-eceiving  or  being  iu  pOKsession  of  stole 
propitrty,  31  far  fruutlulently  retaining  proi^rty,  and  47  for  Iwin 
unlawfully  on  premiges.  39  males  weiv  imprisoned  for  ffu-gery 
and  utttring,  uf  wLom  3  were  sentt-nced  to  over  10  years,  iiud  I 
to  botwecn  5  and  10  years ;  5  men  were  sentuuced  for  poesesung 
or  iwsHing  counterfeit  coiq,  of  whom  3  were  iiDpriaoued  for  periods 
between  3  and  5  years. 

Of  the  5,0*25  moles  who  were  sent  to  gaol  for  offences  againa 
good  order,  3,53fi,  or  more  than  half,  were  puni^bed  for  drunken 
neatt,  with  or  without  disorderly  conduct,  and  45  fur  babitiiul 
drunkeimesg  ;  432  were  confined  for  riotous  or  indecent  beliaviour 
and  1,127  for  nbdcenB  or  abusire  language;  495  males  wepo 
aentt'iieod  under  tlie  Vagrancy  Act.  The  offencea  not  Included 
in  the  precwling  ur^^  mostly  lirpaehes  of  varinuB  Acta  and  by-laws, 
for  which  light  jjonaltips  wore  inipowd.  There  were  also  4  cases 
of  perjury,  1  of  bribery,  1  of  defamatory  libel,  1  of  nii{«f)^>ro* 
jiriation,  1  of  conspiracy,  and  1  under  the  Fugitive  Offenders  Act.  j 

Among  the  female  offenders  2  were  im])risoned  for  woundtn 
witli  intent,  1  for  child  exposure,  and  2  for  bigamy.  Tlje 
were  no  loss  than  54  women  imprisoned  for  maUciously  injuring 
pro|«erty,  1  for  assault  and  n.>1>bery,  and  4  for  breaking  and 
entering.  143  women  were  Bent  to  gaol  for  simple  larceny,  1  for 
forgery  and  ottering,  and  2  for  passing  countorfeit  coin.  2,G9fl 
females  were  imprisoned  during  the  year  for  offences  against  goo 
order,  of  which  1,577  cases  were  for  drunkenness,  wilh  or  without" 
disorderly  conduct,  besides  28  of  habitual  drunkenness,  97  of 
riotous  behaviour,  424  of  obscene  language.  54  women  were  sent 
to  gaol  for  loitering,  78  for  being  common  pi'ostitutes,  and  416  fur 
breaches  of  the  Vagrancy  Act. 
Crimlna]  cbw.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  criminal  class  in 
the  Colony,  or  even  the  number  of  habitual  criminals.  The 
number  of  prisoners  sent  to  gaol  more  than  ouce  during  the  year 
has,  however,  been  ascertained  for  many  yeai-s,  but  the  figures  for 
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the  pOftt  two  yeure  can  alone  be  looked  upon  aa  reliable.  These 
are  gtvtMi  iti  Uie  following  table,  the  number  of  oflencea  com- 
mitted br  tmch  priHoners  being  alao  inserted  : — 

Pereons  convicted  more  than  once. 


Y«ftr. 

PriMii^n  wnt  to  0«ot 
luors  Uma  Qttco. 

OOmkoi  Oammlttod. 

1 

Av«ng«  numbnr  of 
OhaeMCbtnmiUeil. 

Hdw. 

Fern*]**.  1     Utit*. 

PwmJm. 

MalNi 

FtinalML 

1  1«N> 

1,224 

1,106 

663 
06S 

3,126 
.%1B3 

2,539 
2,201 

2-58 
2-Cfl 

3S3 
3-90 

Tli«  teiniB  for  whicli  wonten  ai-p  Mentenced  arv  much  shorter 
tlitLU  thotK  uf  malen,  an  tbeir  uO'enceH  are  mucli  ]ight(!r.  On 
tbe  other  hand  thfire  must,  from  the  evidence  of  the  above 
table,  be  a  constant  reappearance  of  the  same  faces  before  the 
Courta  to  account  for  so  high  on  average  of  rciconvictions.  The 
proportion  of  habitual  ofienders,  if  tboKe  with  prerioua  convictions 
may  be  «o  termed,  is  remarkalile,  and  will  ]74;rhap8  be  better  illus- 
trated l^  tbe  foUowinjr  table  than  even  by  the  one  jtut  given  : —    uauhmi 


ymr. 

with  prvvluiu  'unvk-Uuiui 

Yt:i4r. 

ftMvviiUKir  of  [iriwanen 

with  proirioiif  <v1r;^ictk)^■ 

Mitt  (ottauL 

1879 

19-54 

1865 

!W*99 

1880 

19  39 

issn 

28-40 

ISfll 

20  4-1 

1SS7 

25-41 

1892 

33 -3S 

188S 

23  ■2e 

1S83 

28  111 

1S89 

22-49 

18M 

2817 

ISM) 

22-18 

The  numbers  of  persons  sent  to  prison  for  serious  offences  from  ytttnmrte^otm 
1S75  to  1890  are  given  in  the  following  table ;  they  are  arranged 
in  closaes  accordijiy  to  the  teiius  of  their  imprisonment 
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Ucfcroncti  han  nlrrody  been,  at  page  272,  made  to  the  dimiua- 
iion  of  criino  iti  Now  South  AVales  (luring  the  past  few  ye^n. 
PerliapH  no  bottiT  illustration  of  this  fact  can  be  given  than  ii 
nflunled  by  tlio  following  Htateracnt  showing  the  number  of 
(liHtinct  persons  imprisoned  in  each  year  since  1879 : — 

Num1)er  of  Distinct  Persons  Imprisoned. 


Y«r. 


187fl 

18SQ 
1S.S1 
1SS2 
1SS3 
ISM 


Penoni. 

Year. 

Pcnm*. 

S.698 

1885 

12,439 

8,tH;:{ 

18S6 

11,474 

10.16!) 

1887 

a.016 

11,  CIS 

1888 

10.0IK 

10,793 

1889 

S.S27 

1-J.*J64 

1890 

7.S39 

Classiflcation  of  Prisoners  reconvicted,  omitting  Ihninkanis  and 
Petty  Offenders. 


Ymt. 


IttCUm. 
ScntenfT.  ft  yean  Ud 


5?  t  = 


it 

5  = 


inACtim. 
Scnt«no«.  ItM  than 


II         Pl 


Sentence, 


it 


lS7fi 

19 

40 

.'ifi 

Sfi 

25 

44 

is:: 

i    Mi 

3l> 

S» 

91 

~ 

A» 

is:s 

10 

.V 

,'>1 

as 

n 

28 

is:» 

4 

•vt 

SO 

(a 

24 

.">! 

isso 

20 

S 

s 

ISfi 

39 

.VI 

113 

M 

17 

ISSl 

s 

.^ 

4 

lo: 

54 

63 

AS 

43 

H 

issi 

lA 

,-t 

12 

231 

82 

93 

J.=i2 

3$( 

6 

isss 

.■a 

4 

9 

257 

.VI 

64 

7.S 

SO 

a 

1S44 

as 

10 

46 

136 

"■o 

o> 

96 

29 

r 

lS\"i 

20 

19 

29 

133 

SI 

••n 

Kll 

»i 

s 

ISSfi 

2S 

10 

23 

IflS 

43 

lir> 

93 

3] 

a 

ISST 

IS 

a 

2S 

113 

52 

74 

79 

15 

ji 

ISSS 

If; 

i: 

Xi 

13fi 

66 

113 

7P 

40 

« 

ls«* 

IS 

14 

M 

286 

U4 

97 

119 

54 

a 

ISftl 

i: 

10 

«' 

217 

W 

120 

LV: 

72 

fl 

Thi*  rahle  mufrt  be  read  wiih  the  qualifiraTinii  that  prerioniV 
iho  yrjir  IsSOprisonpr?- wiilifouT  urmon:-  convictions  wre  incdoM 
with  ihow  convicted  for  the  third  time. 


DEBToas  IS  conpinemekt; 


The  cbiuf  puQislunent  inflicted  on  rofractorv  prisoners  is  solitary  BoTrMtonr 
couHneraent.     Formerly  other  modes  of  punishment  were  equally 
used,  butof  hkte  yeacs  Ihe^iO  liavc  been  to  a  largo  extent  superseded. 
The  number  of  punisbTnents  inflicted  upon  refractory  prisoners 
is  given  as  follows : — 

Refractor}-  Prisoners. 


Tf*r. 


PrlUBBni  punlahwl  In  gaola. 


Solitary 
oonBuaoMKil. 


Other 
puiilvhinsnt. 


TotaL 


1877 

601 

sgs 

S06 

8-23 

1S78 

768 

102 

*m) 

H-17 

1879 

1.061 

284 

l,M5 

1016 

1880 

1.210 

283 

1.473 

10-84 

1881 

1,225 

332 

1,657 

n-85 

1882 

1.133 

319 

1,462 

tOH» 

1883 

1,249 

2QS 

1,517 

9-84 

1SS4 

1.473 

43S 

1.909 

11-23 

1885 

1.435 

399 

1.834 

lOT* 

1866 

1.4*20 

389 

1,809 

10-Gl 

1887 

1,445 

446 

1,861 

12-18 

1888 

1,302 

24G 

1.&48 

10-89 

1889 

1.195 

331 

1.S28 

11-85 

1890 

1.453 

26(3 

1.724 

10-47 

Pemntagv  of 

tctkl  pnaouvr* 

puiuibed. 


There  were  sixty-one  persons  imprisoned  for  debt  during  the  Dobton. 
year  1890.     And  as  the  time  of  detention  as  a  rule  only  extended 
for  short  periodH,  the  number  of  debtors  in  coiiJSueraent  at  any  one 
lime  was  not  large.    The  flgurcs  for  the  last  fourteen  years  will  be 
found  in  the  foUoMryig  table : — 

Debtors  in  Confinement. 


T«r. 

SU1«. 

KmimIo. 

ToUL 

Yeu. 

lUlo. 

rMB&la. 

TotaL 

1877 

4S 

42 

1884 

61 

3 

64 

IH7S 

49 

2 

51 

1 885 

CO 

2 

52 

Ift-O 

4ti 

o 

48 

l&Hfi 

61 

1 

62 

1880 

46 

1 

47 

1S87 

43 

2 

60 

1S8I 

52 

<•. 

52 

1SS8 

66 

1 

57 

1882 

44 

1 

45 

1889 

71 

1 

72 

1883 

27 

1 

28 

1H90 

GO 

2 

61 

3o6 
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The  following  tftble  givGs  the  number  of  the  prisoners  employed 
in  ihe  fleveral  gaols  at  the  end  of  1890,  and  those  engaged  in  the 
principal  calluigB.  lo  some  of  the  gaols  there  are  no  means  of 
tinding  suitable  emplojmeut  of  a  profitable  or  useful  nature, 
otherwise  the  numbers  shown  could  be  very  much  increased  ; 
bat  it  also  must  be  cooaidered  that  there  are  many  prisoners 
whose  services  are  not  avslUble  for  labour,  such  as  tlintte  whose 
sentence  dons  not  carry  hard  labour,  and  tliosc  exempt  from  work 
on  account  of  medical  and  other  reasons.  The  net  value  of  the 
labour  done  during  1890  amounted  to  £42*406. 

bpJoj-nwnl  ol       Xlie  following  table  shows  how  the  prisoners  in  the  gaols  of  the 
Colony  were  employeil  at  the  end  of  the  year  : — 

Ciirpeiit«r«  and  r^st^ots 

Painters  

Blacksmitha  and  auistAots 
Tinsmiths 

MMoni , 

Stontcuttere 

Labourers 

Kmsh  makers     ... 

Matitutkcri 

Shocmftkers 

Tailora    ... 

Ilookbinilers 

Writers 

Washing* 

Sohool  assistants 
Hoapit&l  attctulsnU 

Barbers 

Needlework       ... 
Other  emjiloymeuta 


Total  otnployed 


1,690 


ilngsola.  The  death-rate  in  gaols  is  ver}-  light,  when  the  neglectwl  state 
in  which  many  of  the  prisoners  are  received  is  considci-cdj  and 
moreover  shows  signs  of  decreasing.  Ko  common  ground  of  com- 
parison exists  between  the  doath-nitc  in  gaols  and  that  of  the 
general  population.  Tn  the  following  table  the  nuniljer  of  deaths 
is  given   fium  1878  to  1890,  together  with  the  deuth-mtea  per 


1,000  of  all  prisoners  under  sentonoe  during  each  year,  and  this 
includes  those  whose  term  had  not  expired  at  the  close  of  tho 
provioufl  year : — 

Deaths  and  T)cath-ratn  in  Gaol. 


Dmitm. 

DMth-fmte  par 

Twr. 

1,030  pennM 

uudar  MDbuioa, 

Jblc. 

VMh1«. 

ToUL 

(BolhMxiK) 

187H 

90 

7 

46 

4*S9 

-           1S7J) 

M 

7 

43 

4-10 

1            IKSO 

87 

37 

3-48 

1           1S8I 

a 

7 

60 

4-88 

1           1S82 

40 

6 

46 

3-02 

i        istt:i 

in 

S 

3u 

i-is 

r      Mu 

ss 

4 

39 

S70 

IB86 

30 

11 

M 

4-01 

H        WB 

S8 

10 

48 

8Z7 

■        1687 

3U 

8 

3S 

3-13 

W      iftrn 

30 

6 

3fi 

fl-80 

W         ISS1I 

S-2 

3 

35 

3-13 

1        i&m 

2i 

2 

S6 

S-SS 

TH^  SUPREME  COURT, 

Thf?  diiof  legal  tribujuil  of  the  Colony  is  the  Sujireme  Court>  jti.icea  oi  th« 
M'hicli  u  at  pre.<ient  composed  of  seven  judjjes — that  is,  one  Chief 
Jiisiice,  and  aix  puisne  Judges.  Civil  actions  areusoally  tried  by 
a  jury  of  four  persona,  but  either  party  to  the  suit,  on  cauae  shown, 
may  apply  to  a  Judge  in  Chambers  to  have  the  cause  tried  by  a 
jttry  of  twelve.  Twice  the  number  of  jurors  required  to  ait  on  the 
case  arc  chosen  by  ballot,  from  a  panel  summoned  by  the  Rherifl^ 
and  from  that  numl>er  each  of  the  parties  strikes  out  a  foiirtb,  the 
remainder  thus  selected  by  both  parties  forming  the  jury  who  are 
to  try  the  case.  This  jury  are  constituted  the  judges  of  the  factA 
of  the  cttne  otdy,  tietng  liound  to  accept  the  dicta  of  the  Judge  on 
all  points  of  law.  From  the  court  thus  constituted  an  appeal  lies 
to  what  IB  called  the  "  Full  Court,"  sitting  tn  J9aneo,  which  is  tim  FuH  Ooort 
generally  composed  of  at  least  three  of  the  Judges.  The  Chief 
Jostioe,  or  in  his  abmnce  the  senior  ptiisne  Judge,  presides  over  the 
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AppeiU  to  Prity 
CouttHI  i»er- 
uiiltcd. 


Vko-Admlnlty 
Court 


dlcUun. 


BAnkniptry. 


Fiill  Court,  which  gives  its  decision  by  majonty.  The  cironm-  _ 
stances  under  vhich  now  triala  aio  granted  are : — Where  the 
Judgo  has  erroneously  admitted  or  rejected  material  evidence  ;l 
wliere  hu  has  wrongly  directed  the  jury  ou  a  point  of  luu- ;  wliero  j 
the  verdict  of  the  jury  is  cleai-ly  against  evidence;  or  where,  from  - 
some  other  causo,  there  has  evidently  been  a  miscarriage  of  jastice. 

Pi-oviaton  is  made  for  ajipcals  to  tiie  Privy  Council,  but  any 
suitor  wishing  to  carry  his  cause  before  the  supreme  tribunal  of 
the  Eiupiro  must  first  obtain  leave  so  to  do  from  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  amount  in  dispute  must  be  at  lea^tt  XfiOO,  or  affect, 
the  construction  of  a  New  South  Wales  etatuta  In  other  cues 
a]>plication  for  leave  to  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  Privy  ConDcilJ 
itself. 

The  Chief  Justice  has  also  an  extensive  jurisdiction  as  Com- 
missary of  the  Vicp-Admirnlty  Court,  in  which  all  cases  arising 
out  of  collisions,  &c.,  in  Australian  waters,  are  determined. 

One  of  the  puisne  Judges  al»o  acta  as  judge  of  the  Equity  Court, 
from  whoso  decrees  an  appeal  lie»  to  the  Full  Court,  and  thence 
to  tlie  Privy  CounciL 

Affairs  in  Bankruptcy  are  also  dealt  with  by  a  puisne  Judge, 
assisted  by  the  Rcgistrur. 


iMrone Court;  Another  puisne  Judge  presides  over  the  Divorce  Court,  in  which 
cases  are  usually  tried  without  a  Juiy,  an  ajipeal  lying  to  the 
Supremo  Court. 


KctImImMoI 

]ur;*t)ictioa. 


The  equity  Judge  also  rQpi*esents  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  hears  and  decides  all  applications  for 
the  prolmte  of  wills,  and  for  letters  of  administration,  and  atiso 
determines  suitjj  as  to  the  validity,  Jcc,  of  wills.  31uuons  for 
rehearing  caiies,  adjudicated  in  this  court,  are  sometimes  made 
*)efore  the  Supreme  Court  or  Privy  Council.  Barristers  only  hav< 
the  right  of  audience  before  the  Supreme  Court, 


SUPREME  COURT  CIVIL  BTSINESS. 


The  followuig  table  gives  the  namber  of  civil  suits  decided  in  awiralto. 

the  Supremo  and  Circuit  Courts  in  each  year  from  187C  to  1S90, 

incluaire : — 

Civil  Suits. 


NitMlnr  of 

Tntalftnwnm 

for  whti'h  Jitdiimont 

L     Tmt. 

CkOlM 

IWBiided, 

Undefended 

OTMttUd. 

1 

Wrilalwied. 

entsntl  for 

■lirned. 

r 

UteL 

£ 

1878 

3,530 

293 

208 

85 

108,257 

1877 

2,887 

286 

188 

!18 

]  27.21)3 

1876 

3.280 

319 

199 

120 

27S,I28 

1879 

3.806 

292 

179 

113 

4.16.356 

1880 

3,312 

aio 

202 

148 

202,254 

L     1881 

2.843 
3.161 

331 

414 

173 
230 

158 
164 

1     188S 

169.020 

'     1883 

3,830 

377 

323 

132 

1884 

4.547 

493 

271 

222 

370.648 

18B5 

4.078 

494 

255 

23i» 

399,952 

1888 

5,649 

503 

255 

248 

410,275 

1887 

5.149 

478 

223 

255 

457,704 

1     1S88 

4,636 

583 

306 

277 

393.976 

1     1888 

6.408 

590 

:m 

299 

eeo.753 

'     1800 

5.051 

589 

460 

129 

751,825 

The  number  of  proliates  and  letters  of  administration  in  oon-  Prolwt*"  »nrt 

-,  ....  lotuiriof  ftdmln* 

nection  -vnth  wiUs  for  each  year,  of  the  same  period,  la  gtven  utmtion. 
in  the  next  table : — 

FrobateK  and  Administrations. 


Nn.  <il  ]irohatcH 

No.  of 

T«r. 

mnI  Kclmlnistm- 

Ammmt  twom 

IcttenoC 

Amount  nrom 

Ti»lBl 

lf<H..— WUta 

to. 

■4winto- 

lu. 

Mintied. 

HmUon. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1876 

511 

1,677.972 

415 

223, I sn 

1,901.161 

18T7 

630 

1,336,599 

471 

291 ,391 

1,627.990 

1879 

673 

1,735,064 

514 

231.367 

2,016,431 

1879 

579 

2,ll6,90lj 

472 

269,991 

2.386,897 

1880 

867 

1,323,823 

506 

2]  0,810 

1.5.14,639 

1881 

671 

2,011,305 

526 

307,S1S 

2,319,123 

1882 

810 

3,586,554 

aiiQ 

5H1..V2H 

4.168,092 

1883 

882 

3,628.602 

613 

.MS.Oill 

4,116.631 

1884 

933 

3,642.709 

648 

tW.=i.513 

4,248.'r»2 

1885 

961 

3,721,805 

650 

601,542 

4,323.347 

1886 

1,026 

4,726,918 

706 

768,628 

5.495,516 

1887 

961 

3.621.874 

055 

641,426 

4.263.300 

1888 

998 

3,652.963 

667 

038.290 

4.291,238 

1889 

1,115 

4,317,734 

632 

473,611 

4,791,345 

1890 

1,131 

6,005,545 

680 

922,577 

7,578.122 

CRIMINAL  JUkJSDWTJOA'. 
TMlhjianr,  A    Judge   of   the   Supreme  Court  presiilta   over  the   Cent 

Criminal  Court  of  Gaol  Belivory  held  at  DarlingbuTbt.  All  pi^ 
soners  are  tried  by  a  jury  of  twelve,  chosea  by  ballot  from  tli© 
panel  provided  by  ihe  Sheriff.  Every  person  charged  with  felony 
liatt  a  peremptory  right  of  challenge  oxtonding  to  twenty  jurors, 
and  he  can  also  further  exercise  his  right  of  challenge  on  caase 
shown  and  allowed.  Ko  prisoner  is  permitted  to  give  evidence,  but 
he  ha«  a  right  to  the  serviceB  of  cuuniicl  in  cKinducting  hiH  defence. 
The  verdict  of  tho  jury  nimrt  be  unanimous,  for  even  if  eleven 
jurors  were  agreed  their  verdict  could  not  be  accepted.  Jf 
the  jury  cannofi  agree  they  may  be  louked  up  until  they  either 
give  a  unanimouft  verdict,  or  are  discharge*!  by  the  Court.  If  no 
verdict  ia  returned  the  prisoner  is  liable  to  be  tried  over  again  by 
another  jury. 

GaolddwriH  ^u  addition  to  tho  auprcme,  civil,  and  criminal  sittings  of  th» 
Court  hchl  in  Sydney,  each  Judge  goes  on  circuit  once  in  each  half* 
year,  and  holds  Couits  of  Gaol  Delivery  and  for  hearing  civil  caeni 
at  certain  circuit  towns,  viz.  ; — In  the  north — Maitland,  Tumworth, 
Armidale,  and  Grafton;  in  the  west — Mudgee,  Batburst,  Dubbo, 
and  Broken  Uill  ;  in  tho  so  oth-^  Goal  bum,  Yasa,  Wogga  Wagga, 
Albury,  Deniliquin,  Young,  and  Hay. 


DISTRICT  COURTS. 

IbnorelvD  District  Courts  have  been  established  for  the  trial  of  civil  wnaeB  ' 

where  the  value  in  dispute  does  not  exceed  £200.  They  are 
presided  over  by  Judges  specially  apjiointed  for  the  purpose,  who 
also  perform  the  duties  of  Chairmen  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  the 
trial  uf  all  prisoners  exceptsuch  as  are  charged  with  capital  crimes. 
District  Courts  ait  ten  months  during  the  year  in  the  metropolis, 
and  are  held  twice  a  year  in  all  considerable  country  towns. 
The  Judge  is  not  ordinarily  assisted  by  a  jur)*,  but  in  cases  where 
the  amount  in  dispute  exceeds  £20,  either  uf  the  jiarttes  tnay,  1^ 


DISTRICT  COUETS  AND  BAinCRTTPTCT. 


giving  notice  to  the  Registrar  of  tlie  Court,  have  a  jury  sum- 
luoaed.     On  quostlona  of  law  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

On  the  trial  of  prisoners  at  Quu-ter  Sessions,  the  Cliau-mant  at 
the  rpqnctst  of  the  prisoner's  counsel^  niUBt  rosei've  qui'fltions  of 
law  for  the  contiideration  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  be  may  so  act 
motu  propria. 

The  nuDiber  of  suits  in  the  District  Courts  of  the  Colony,  and 
the  mode  in  which  they  were  tried,  wlmther  with  or  without  jury, 
&c,  is  given  in  the  following  tabln  for  the  judicial  year  terminating 
the  last  day  of  February,  1890  :— 

Suits  in  District  Courts,  1889-9a 


Suit*  In  DiMrtct 
Cwuu, 


Kunbor  of  cuita. 

SiUlal 

Huabmot 
CMMtrlcd. 

BMnIt  at  Out 
Irfak. 

Watriet. 

mnood. 

TtaW 

MDOtUtt 

•ucdtor. 

( 
Without  Bj-mU- 

I 

i 

3^ 

4 

i 
J 

•3 

M«tropoIitan 
ftDtl  Uniiter.. 

Southern    

South' wMtem. 
VV<»t«m 

Nortb'Western. 

8.200 
1.174 

&H4 

1,830 

402 

£ 

IM.OOS 

32.H82 

34,0.*i8 
24.170 
48,011 

IG.Ub'S 

4.087 
478 
410 

715 
179 

4 
S 

1% 

17 

23 
\9 
24 
19 

a.4«6 

600 
53o 
.183 
077 

189 

3,34A 
049 

407 
371 

sei 

181 

212 

77 
til 

31 
140 
27 

Total 

13.475.   311,602 

0,790 

7 

174 

6,178 

9,804 

S4S 

I 


The  costs  of  the  abore-mentioned  saits  in  the  Districts  Courts 
amounteri  to  X28,8r)5. 


BANKRUPTCY  COURT. 

The  statutes  relalinu  to  hanknipt  debtons  are  administered  by  Baniirupt 

,      ,      .  deliUOT. 

the  Supreinft  Court,  and  the  jurisdiction  is  i^xcrciscd  by  a  Judge 
thereof^  culled  the  Judge  in  BiuikrujiU^y,  who  may  on  occasion 
delegate  certain  of  the  jiowers  vested  in  him  to  the  Registrar  of 
Bjuikrupl  EstateH.  When  any  ponion  becomes  embarrassed,  an<l 
is  onablo  to  pay  his  debts,  the  law  allows  him  to  sequestrate  his 
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estate  for  ihe  benefit  of  his  creditors,  or  these  latter  mav,  under 
certain  specified  circumstances,  apply  for  a  compulsory  seques- 
sequeatntion  tratioD.  An  officer  of  the  Court,  termed  an  ofiScial  assiimee,  is 
appointed  by  the  Judge  to  manage  each  sequestrated  estate.  His 
duties  are  to  realise  the  bankrupt's  assets,  and  pay  pro  rata  the 
debts  proved,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Judge.  After  each 
bankrupt's  case  has  been  investigated,  and  all  dividends  have  been 
paid,  the  Judge  may  at  his  discretion  grant  a  certificate  relieving 
the  bankrupt  from  all  future  liability.  This  certificate  is  granted 
in  all  cases  where  no  blame  has  been  found  to  attach  to  the  appli- 
cant ;  but  where  the  bankruptcy  has  been  brought  about  by  reck- 
lessness or  fraud,  it  is  often  withheld  for  some  time,  and,  in  very 
bad  cases,  refused  entii'ely.  An  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
Judge  may  be  made  on  the  same  terms  and  in  similar  mode  as  is 
provided  in  respect  to  an  order,  decision,  or  ruling  of  a  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  by  the  rules  of  Court  the  Judge  from 
whose  decision  an  appeal  has  been  made  may  not  sit  to  hear  such 
appeal. 

The  number  of  bankrupts,  and  the  amounts  for  which  they 
failed,  and  other  particulars  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  of  this 
volume  relating  to  finance. 


3^3 


PART  XII. 


Constitution  and  Government. 

THE  rouord  of  New  South  Wales  as  a  Crowa  Colony  belongs 
more  to  history  thuii  to  current  sUitistios.  It  is  therefore 
not  propoittni,  in  the  following  Kkfl*.'h,  to  deal  with  niatt^-ra  prior 
to  tho  Gstabliiiluueiit  of  Rraponsihle  Qoveriinient,  though  a  brief 
narrative  of  the  ejiily  history  and  suttlomcnt  of  the  country  will 
be  found  in  the  ojieuiug  pages  of  this  volume. 

The  present  fomi  of  goveniment  waa  inaugurated  about  thirty-  ^^JJJJJJ^I^*  ** 
five  years  ago,  the  "  Act  to  confer  a  Contttitution  on  New  South  *'■'' '"  "*^ 
Wales,  and  to  grunt  a  Ciiil  List  to  Her  JIajesty,"  having  received 
the  Royal  assent  on  thn  16th  July,  1855.  This  iu][K)rtaiit  statute 
wft«  prociftinied  in  J^yduoy  on  the  24ih  of  Novenibtr  of  the  nam© 
ynu>,  uid  atr  once  came  into  operation,  sweeping  away  entirely 
the  former  system,  and  constituting  an  elective  representative 
Chamber,  thus,  by  the  granting  of  cipial  pri^nlrgpR,  making  tho 
colonists  of  New  South  Wales  the  cq«als  of  their  countrymen  in 
other  pArt«  of  tlio  Empire.  Tho  tics  which  bound  tho  Colony  to 
the  Empire  wore  in  no  way  loosened,  for  the  Constitution  Act 
»mply  (x>nc«dc<l  to  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  tho  saujo 
rigfata  which  prevailed  in  tJio  United  Kingdom,  namely,  of  taxing 
themselves,  and  of  being  governed  by  Ministers  responsible  to  a 
Parliameiit  elected  by  the  jieople.  The  authority  ve*«t<>d  in  the 
Hovcreign  remains  the  same  an  hpfore,  though  the  mode  of  its  Tin  Sov-orairn. 
exercise  is  widely  diflerenL  Tlie  Sovereign,  previously  to  Reapon- 
Jtible  Governnient,  exercised,  through  the  Governor,  almost  dc3i>otio 
power.  This  official,  in  timea  past,  united  in  himself  the  executive 
and  legislative  functions,  and  personal  liberty  and  independence 
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were  to  no  small  dc^i-eo  in  liia  power.  With  the  cstubliaUincnt  of 
Beaponsible  Govcnuneiit>  this  state  of  things  ceased,  and  the 
greatefit  mc^i&ure  of  individual  liberty  is  now  found  compatible 
with  the  full  protection  of  public  rights.  The  n.-odiiiesB  with 
which  the  people  of  the  Colony  adapted  themselves  to  the  forms 
and  practice  of  their  new  government  was  not  a  little  remarkable^ 
and  fully  justified  their  lutsumption  of  its  privilcgca 

All  lawa  an*  enacted  in  the  name  of  the  Qaoen,  "by  and  with 
the  advice  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  Legislative  Assembly,'* 
the  Qoveraor,  na  the  Royal  Deputy,  giving  the  assent  of  the 
Soveivign'  immediately  to  ActK  of  Parliament,  or  reserving  tJiem 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Sovereign,  if  he  thii:ks  fit  In  order 
that  the  Constitution  may  be  clearly  understood,  it  will  be  well  to 
consider,  under  distinct  heads,  the  st^veral  elements  of  which  the 
Government  and  Legislature  consist 


THE  OO  VERNOR. 

•ppointcd.  Previously  to  the  year  1879  the  Govnrnor  of  the  Colony  was 
apiKiitited  by  Letters  Patent  under  the  Great  Seal  ;  but  in  tJiat 
year  the  practice  was  disconlinned  by  the  advice  of  Sir  Alfred 
Ste]>hen,  given  during  the  tenure  of  oftiL-e  of  Sir  Hercules  Robinson. 
The  change  woh  tirst  earned  out  in  the  appointment  of  Lord 
AugQBtas  Loftua.  Tlie  ortice  of  Governor  is  now  constituted  by 
permanent  Letters  Patent,  and  by  a  standing  Comiuissiou,  instead 
of  as  formerly  by  letters  issued  yro  Kac  noa  only.  The  Governor 
riiceivcii  liis  ap|>ointinent  at  present  by  Conmiission  under  tlie  Royal 
sign  manual  and  signet,  which  recites  the  Letters  Patent  of  the 
SOth  April,  1879,  as  well  as  the  insLructions  issued  (under  sign 
manual  and  signet)  in  further  decbiratiun  of  tlie  Queen's  "  will  and 
pleasure."  The  original  Letters  Patent,  tlius  recited  and  enforced, 
declare  that  the  Governor  is  directed  and  empowered  "  to  do  and 
execute  all  things  that  belong  to  his  oQicc  according  to  the  teuor 
of  the  Letters  Patent,  and  of  such  Comniisiuon  as  may  be  issued  to 


him  under  our  sign  manual  and  signet,  end  according  to  such 

iostnictions  aa  may  from  time  to  time  be  given  to  faim  under  our 

sign  manuHl  and  Kignet,  or  by  our  order  In  our  Privy  Council,  or 

by  ua  through  one  of  our  Priiunpal  Secretaries  of  State,  and  to 

Dch  laws  as  are  now  or  tthall  hereafter  be  in  force  in  the  Colony." 

By  a  custom  which  boa  now  long  prevailed  co  Governor  ia  allowed 

to  retain  his  office  longer  tliiin  six  years.     Should  the  Governor 

die  or  be«mie  incapalile  during  his  tenure  of  office,  or  \te  removed 

before  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  or  should  he  have  occasion  to 

leave  the  Colony  for  any  considemblc  i>eriod,  the  Government  ifl 

.  to  be  ftdministtTeil  (1)  by  the  Licutennnt-Govcnior;  or,  if  there  be  uewwiwii 

'no  Lie u tenant-Governor,  (2)  by  an  Admini-stralor  to  he  appointed 

according  to  tbe  provisions  of  the  Iiettcrs  Patent  and  instructiona. 

The  present  Lieutenant-Governor  is  Sir  Alfred  Stephen,  who  waa 

appointed  by  a  Commiiision,  dated  30th  April,  1879  ;  an<l  the 

Administrator  was  appointed  by  a  Commission  of  the  same  date, 

ditectdi  to  the  Prettident  of  the  Legislative  Council  for  the  time- 

^being. 

Tlie  Lieutenant-Governor,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  AdminiRtralor,  Thd  .virainto- 
is  em|wwered  by  his  Commission  to  execute  the  office  of  Governor 
during  any  temporary  absence  of  the  Governor  from  the  Colony  ; 
but  the  Governor  may  not  be  absent,  except  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  his  instruotiona  He  may  not  leave  the  Colony 
without  the  Queen's  ftpeciol  leave,  unless  on  a  visit  to  the  Governor 
of  a  neighbouring  colony,  for  a  period  exceeding  one  month  at  a 
time,  nor  exceeding  in  tJie  aggregate  one  month  for  every  year  of 
his  6er\'ice ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Governor  may  leave  the 
Colony  for  any  period  not  exceeding  one  month  without  its  being 
reckoner]  as  a  departure,  if  he  shall  have  proviuusly  informed  the 
Executive  Council  in  writing  of  hia  intention,  and  appointed  a 
doputy  to  act  for  him  till  bis  return.  This  deputy  must,  in  the 
first  instance,  l>e  Ibe  Lieutenant-Governor ;  but  if,  from  any  cause, 

E rices  an;  not  available,  thn  Governor  may  appoint  whom  he 
OB  his  deputy. 


Tiio  Governor's  functions,  according  to  the  Letters  Patent, 
Comnussion,  anU  Instmctions  may  be  recapitulated  as  follows : — 

The  Governor  is  the  custodian  of  tlio  Great  Seal,  under  which 
all  Crown  grants,  itc,  must  pass. 

R^wnor  The  Governor  1ms  the  apriointroent  ot  his  own  Council — the 

live-  Executive.     He  is  also  to  summon  that  Council,  and  is,  ordinarily 

its  President;  Imt  in  his  absence  some  otber  member  may  be 
noiuiuattid  to  preside.  It  is  usual,  however,  to  appoint  some 
member  of  the  Ministry  i>enuanciit  Vice-President,  who  presides 
in  the  absence  of  the  Governor. 

The  Governor  is  the  fountain  of  honour  within  the  Colony,  since 
to  him  belongs  the  power  to  appoint,  in  the  Queen's  name,  all 
JndgBH,  Jti.stices  of  the  Peace,  CommissionerB,  and  othnr  *'  neces- 
sary officers  and  Ministers" ;  and  he  may  i-emove,  by  virtue  of  his 
powers  as  Vicci-oy,  from  the  exercise  of  iiis  office  any  official  so 
appointed. 


The  Governor  is  also  the  depositary  of  the  prerogative  of  luercy 
within  tlie  Colony,  having  it  in  his  power  to  pariion,  eitlier 
absolutely  or  conditionally,  any  ofi'ender  convicted  in  New  South 
'Wales.  He  can  also  remit  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  duo  to 
the  Crown,  but  he  cannot  pardon  or  remit  on  the  condition  of  the 
offender  voluntarily  leaving  the  Colony,  unless  the  offence  bos  been 
n  political  one  only.  In  all  capital  cases  the  Governor  is  required 
by  his  instructions  to  obtain  a  report  in  writing  from  the  Judge 
who  tried  the  prisoner,  which  ui  to  bo  considered  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Council,  and  the  Judge  hiuist-lf  may  also  be  examined 
before  the  Council,  although  his  recommendations  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  adopted.  The  Governor,  however,  is  not  empowered  to 
reprieve  any  capitally  sentenced  prisoner,  or  pardon  him  absolut«ly 
"  unless  it  shall  appear  to  him  expedient  so  to  do  upon  receiving 
the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council,  but  in  all  such  casiis  he  is  to 
decide  eithpr  to  extend  or  to  withlmM  the  |>ardon  or  reprieve 
according  to  his  own  deliberate  judgment,  whether  tlie  members  of 
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Ihe  Executive  Oonncil  concur  thfirein  or  otherwiac"  If  tho 
Governor  decides  to  act  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  Executive 
he  must  make  a.  minute  in  the  proceedings,  stating,  in  extetiaOf 
liui  reasons  for  so  acting. 

The  Governor  is  a]so  vested  with  the  authority  of  the  Crown, 
enabling  him  to  nominate  tbo  members  of  the  Upper  House  of 
the  Legislature,  and  to  summon,  prorogue  to  a  future  day,  or 
idisBolve  "  any  legislative  body"  existing  in  the  Colony. 

HU  iustructiona,  however,  provide  thiit  in  tho  oxerciae  of  the  ooTemon 

*  br  mItW  of 

above  powers  tho  Governor  is  to  act  by  the  advice  of  tlie  Execu-  laeoiov*'. 
tive  Council  in  all  cases,  except  those  whose  tmture  is  such  that 
in  his  opinion  tho  public  service  '*  would  sustain  material  preju- 
dice," or  iu  matters  too  trivial  to  submit  to  the  Council,  or  "too 
urgent  to  admit  of  their  advice  being  given  f  but  in  all  such 
urgent  casee  he  must  communicate  to  the  Council  as  soon  as 

I  practicable  the  measures  taken  by  him,  and  his  reasons  for  acting. 

^It  ia  expressly  provided,  however,  that  tho  Governor  may,  if  he 
think  fit,  disregard  the  advice  of  the  Executive  and  act  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  declared  will  of  his  advisers,  but  in  such  cases 
he  is  required  to  make  a  full  report  of  the  whole  circumstancea 
for  the  information  of  the  Secretary  of  Stato  for  the  Colonics. 

TheOovemor  acta  as  Viceroy  as  regards  giving  the  Royal  assent  uovomor 
or  vetoing  Acts  passed  by  tho  Ivfrgishiture,  or  reserving  Bills  for  reiwii  KojiJ 
the  special  consideration  of  the  Sovereign.  Tho  iastructioiia  deal 
At  large  with  this  matter,  but  it  is  usual  in  practice  to  be  guided 
to  a  large  extent  by  the  advice  of  tlje  law  officers  of  the  Crown. 
There  are  eight  different  classes  of  Bills,  however,  to  which  the 
Governor  is  Iniund  to  refuse  tho  lioyal  assent.     They  oie  : — 

(1.)  Divorce  Bills  (that  ia,  private  bills  divorcing  pai-ticular 
persons). 

(2.)  Bills  making  any  kind  of  grant,  gratuity,  or  donation  to 

the  Governor. 
(3.)  Bills  affecting  the  currency. 
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(4.)  Bills  imposing  diBernntial  dutien,  which  are  not  in  aoeord- 
ance  with  the  "  AustralianColonieii  Duties  Act,  1873." 

(5.)  Bills  apparently  contrary  to  Imperial  treaty  obligatioiiK. 

(6.)  Bills  interfering  with  the  diaciplinc  or  control  of  Her 
Majesty's  land  or  sea  forces  employed  in  the  Colony. 

(7.)  Bills  of  groat  iitifioHanot!,  or  extraordinary  in  their 
nature,  whereby  the  Royal  prerogative,  or  the  rightft 
and  property  of  Uer  MuJesty*H  subjects  residing  beyond 
the  Colony,  or  the  trade  and  shipping  of  the  United 
Kuigdom  and  its  depeiidencips  may  l>e  prRJudiued. 

(8.)  Bills  contaiciing  provittions  to  which  the  Royal  assent  has 
already  been  refused,  or  which  have  beea  ojioe  disallowed, 
unless  they  contain  a  clause  suspending  their  operation 
until  the  Queon's  pleasure  has  l>een  signified,  or  unices 
the  Oovemoi-  is  satisfied  that  there  is  urgent  necessity 
for  bringing  any  sucli  Bill  into  immediate  operation,  in 
which  ease  he  is  empowered  to  assent  to  the  Bill  on 
hi-hulf  of  the  Queen,  if  it  is  nut  repugnant  to  the  law  of 
England,  or  inconsintent  with  Imperial  treaty  obligations; 
«aid  in  every  such  case  he  is  reijuired  to  transmit  the  Bill 
to  Her  I^lajcsty,  together  with  his  reasons  for  assenting 
to  it 

The  following  Acts  of  Parliament  regulate  the  action  of  the 
Governor  In  aaseuUng  to  Billii  on  behalf  of  the  Queen,  or  reserving 
thera  for  tlie  consideration  of  the  Sovereign  : — 5  and  G  Vic,  8«cs. 
31-32,  cap.  76  ;  7  and  8  Vic,  sec.  7,  cap.  74  ;  and  13  and  14  Via, 
cap.  59,  sees.  13,  32,  and  33.  The  efiect  of  these  enactments  is  to 
deprive  any  reserved  Bill  of  all  force  and  legality  until  the  Queen's 
aa&ent  thereto  has  been  formally  communicated  to  the  Governor; 
and  power  is  given  to  Her  Majftsty  to  veto  any  Bill  to  which  the 
Governor  has  assented  on  her  behalf  within  two  years  after  the 
receipt  of  such  Bill  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonics,  in 
which  case  the  Bill  is  to  be  declared  null  and  void  by  message  oC 


the  Governor,  and  prm^lfti nation.  Keaerx'ed  Bills  ore  to  be  laid 
before  Her  Majesty  in  Council,  and  the  Queen  may  allow  them  or 
not  withiii  a  ]^riod  of  two  vearR  from  the  day  on  which  they  wore 
reserved  by  the  Governor.  Tine  Queen's  aswnt  to  reuerved  Bills 
may  be  tr&iuunitted  by  telegram. 

By  the  Act  7  Yic.,No.  16,  all  Acts  of  Parlinnient  whicli  become  Bammaaliv o( 
luw  are  required  to  be  registered  by  the  RegiBtrar-Gonerul  within 
ton  days  of  their  so  becoming  law. 

The  above  h  a  summary  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Go- 
vernor, as  defined  by  his  instructions  and  the  Letters  Patent,  but 
additional  duties  have  been  iaijiosed  upon  him  by  the  Constitution 
and  Electoral  Act.  In  accordance  wiih  these  enactments  he 
must  summon  the  Legislative  Assi^mhly,  upjioint  the  President  of 
the  Legislntive  Ckiuncil ;  prorogue  or  dissolve  Parliament ;  appoint 
his  ministers  propria  mottt ;  also  appoints,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Executive,  all  public  officers  whose  appointmenfe  is  not  vested  in 
heads  of  departments  ;  issue  all  warranto  for  the  jiayioent  of 
money  ;  issue  the  writs  for  general  elections,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Spaaker,  issue  write  to  fill  vacancies  occurring  in  the 
Assembly.  Ho  aUo  ajtpoints  uU  retnming-ofGcers,  and  itisues  the 
writs  for  additional  tnembem  provided  for  by  the  expansive  clauses 
of  the  Electoral  Act. 

In  lunimoDing,  proroguing,  or  dissolving  Parliament,  the  <5o- pj^,^j^,^|j 
vemor  usually  acts  according  to  the  advice  tendered  him  by  the  o^  i'«rti»n)MiL 
Cabinet,  but  he  in  in  no  way  bound  to  do  so  j  and,  as  a  matter  of 
Cftct,  has  sometimes  declined  to  be  guided  by  his  Ministiirs.  Tliia, 
however,  has  never  happened  except  in  respect  to  granting  a  dis- 
solution. Aa  to  summoning  or  proroguing  a  difierence  of  opinion 
ifl  hardly  likely  to  arise.  The  relations  established  between  the 
Ministry  and  the  reprcsentativea  of  the  people  are  in  accordance 
with  the  time-honourBd  prec(?denta  prevailing  in  Great  Britain, 
which  may  bo  thus  deBned.  Tlie  Cabinet  must  be  chosen  from — 
*'(1)  Mcmlxirs  of  the  LegisUtDiT ;  (2)  Holding  the  same  political 
Tiewa,  and  diosen  from  the  party  possessing  a  m^oriby  in  the 
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House  of  Commons;  (3)  Carryiug  out  a  concerted  policy;  (4) 
Under  a  couiuion  respoiiKibllity,  to  be  siguified  by  a  collective 
reuiKQation  in  tho  ovont  of  ParliAmentary  cpnsura;  and  (5)  acknow- 
ledging a  common  subofdination  to  one  Chief  Minister/' 

The  Imperial  rule  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  a 
Goremment  is  bound  to  resign,  is  as  follows : — Censure,  involnng 
loas  of  otEce,  rests  entirely  witli  the  Lower  House,  or  popular 
branch  of  the  Legislature.  Hence  directly  a  Ministry  fails  to 
command  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  it  must  give  place 
to  another.  Want  of  confidence  in  e.  Cabinet  may  be  abowu  in 
three  ways  :  first,  by  a  direct  vote  of  censure,  or  a  specific  declara- 
tion of  J  want  of  confidence;  secondly,  by  a  vote  disapproving  of 
some* act  of  the  Qovermuent ;  or  tliirdly,  by  the  rejection  of  some 
impoi*tant  ineasurr  introduced  by  the  Ministry.  In  any  of  these 
coses  Minislers  must  eittier  resign,  or  appeal  to  the  country  if 
they  con  get  the  Sovereign  to  sanction  a  new  election. 

TIicsc  rules  have  been  virtually  adopted  in  New  South  Wales 
and  the  undoubted  right  of  the  Governor,  as  the  depositary  of  tlie 
Royal  prerogative,  to  refuse  to  grant  a  dissoHution,  if  ho  thinks  fit, 
has  been  more  than  once  exereised.  In  March,  1877,  Sir  Hercules 
Kobinson  refused  to  grant  a  dissolution  to  Sir  John  Robertson, 
and  in  September  of  the  same  year  he  nU-o  declined  to  enable  Sir 
Henry  Parkea  to  go  to  the  country.  The  reason  alleged  in  each 
case  was  that  the  Assembly  refused  to  make  provision  for  the 
expenditure  of  the  vear.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  grave 
responsibility  is  thrown  upon  the  Governor  in  tho  exercise  of  the 
undoubted  right  of  granting  or  refusing  a  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  the  cases  mentioned  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson  acted  within  his  powers.  Tlie  Viceroy  is 
the  conservator  of  the  rights  and  inten>sts  of  the  whole  population, 
and  it  must  be  evident  that  grave  evils  would  ensue  should  a  dis- 
solution take  place  before  supplies  Iiad  been  grantcil 

The  exereise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy  is  such  an  important 
function  of  tlie  Governor,  and  he  is  bo  liable  on  some  occasions  to 


have  strong  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him  in  connectiou  with 
it,  that  it  yflW  he  well  to  quote  at  length  a  despatch  of  Lord 
Oarnarron,  explaining  the  instinictions  on  this  point.  Under  date 
4th  May,  1875,  he  wrote  : — 

**Ic  Rhould  be  understood  that  no  capital  nentence  may  be 
either  curried  out,  commuted,  or  remitted,  without  a  consideration 
of  the  case  by  the  Governor  and  his  Ministers  oKseinblRd  in 
Kxecutive  Council,  A  minor  sentence  may  be  commuted  or 
romitted  by  the  Governor,  after  be  has  duly  coiisidcrcd  the  advice, 
eithor  of  his  iSLinistcni  collectively  in  Executive  Council,  or  of  the 
Ministers  mure  immediately  responsible  for  matters  connected 
wiih  the  aduiiiiigU-ation  of  justice ;  and  whether  sucb  advice  is  or 
is  not  tendered  in  Executive  Council,  it  would  seem  desirable 
that^  whether  also  given  orally  or  DOt,  it  should  be  given  in 
writing.'* 

One  exception  to  the  rule  that  every  exercise  by  the  Governor  covurnorM 
of  the  Royal  prerogative  is  subject,  practically,  to  the  control  of  ^^  miUtarj- 
the  Legislature,  occurs  iu  connection  with  the  exercise  of  his  oflice 
OS  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  land  and  se«  forces.  The  Governor's 
powers  in  this  regard  aro  defined  and  regulated  by  the  Military 
and  Naval  Forces  Regalation  Act  of  1871,  which,  after  providing 
for  the  raising  and  maintenanco  of  a  standing  force,  goes  on  to 
vest  the  supreme  command  in  the  "  Governor,"  which  title,  in  the 
iuteri>retation  clause^  is  defined  to  mean  "the  Governor  with  the 
advice  of  the  Executive  Council,"  lifUest  the  contescl  thall  otherwiM 
iiidicfUe,  Full  powers  with  relation  to  tUo  Volunteer  Force  arealso 
bestowed  on  the  Governor  by  the  Volunteer  Regulation  Act  of 
1 S67,  but  in  this,  as  iu  the  former  statute,  "  Governor"  only  means 
"  the  Govenior  with  the  advice  of  the  Kxecutive  Council,"  if  thia 
meaning  is  not  incojisiaUnt  with  tfte  context  or  subject-matter.  It 
wHl  at  once  be  seen  that  these  are  both  important  limitations,  us  in 
certain  imaginable  contingencies  the  Governor  is  left  free  to  act 
on  his  own  responsibility.  This  places  the  Governor  almost  in 
the  positiou  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  England  (when  such  an 
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officer  osdsts,  which  is  verf  seldom,  the  control  of  the  army  usually  i 
being  v(»tod  in  Quncrala  commandiag-in-chiof) ;  that  is,  he  lisus  at 
times  the  absolute  cliBpo&al  of  the  armed  force  of  tlie  Colony.  This 
power  is  peculiarto  New  South  Wales^  as  ld  other  British  Ccilouin 
the  Governor  poascssng  no  more  power  orer  the  military  tlmn  he 
doea  over  any  civil  department  of  the  service.  The  position  of  the 
Governor  as  Captain  General  does  not,  however,  give  him  power 
to  take  the  direct  command  of  Imperial  troop»,  should  any  sucli  be 
stationed  in  the  Colony. 

As  regards  the  far  more  important  power  of  the  Governor  to 
proclaim  martial  law^  different  opinions  are  held.  But  there  is 
no  douht^  as  the  power  has  not  LfCti  conferred  by  any  statut4?  in 
force  in  the  Colony,  that,  if  it  exittta,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  pre* 
rogativu.  The  necessity  for  proclaiming  martial  law  has  happily 
never  occurred  sineo  the  a<lvpnt  of  Resjionsible  Govornmeut. 
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r/iE  EXEcunn-:. 

The  ExetTulivw  Council  iseoinpOKedof  the  U-n  Ministers,  namely 
The  Colonial  8<»cr*»tary,  the  Treasurer,  the  Attorney-General,  tln« 
Secretary  for  Lands,  the  Secretary  for  Public  Works,  the  Minister 
of  Justice,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Secretary  for 
Mines,  and  the  Postmaster- General,  with  sonietimos  a  Vicv-Prew- 
dcnt  of  the  Executive  Council,  who  is  without  a  portfolio.  These 
form  the  Cabinet,  and,  of  course,  are  i-esj^ionaibte  to  ParliameDt. 
The  MinifttiT,  as  tbe  advisers  of  the  Governor,  must  also  retaiit 
his  oontidonce,  but  practically,  this  is  seldoui  likely  to  be  with- 
drawn, 50  long  as  they  can  command  a  working  majori^  in  flw 
Assembly.  The  Governor  may  dissolve  Parliament  although  the 
^iniatiy  have  not  sustained  a  defeat,  and  in  this  case  the  continued 
«xist«nce  of  any  Government  would  depend  directly  on  the  vote  of 
the  cbostituencies,  but  such  a  contingency  can  happen  bat  seldom. 

It  is  rare  for  more  than  one  Minitfter  to  be  selected  from  the 
Upper  House,  although  at  the  present  time  there  are  throe,  and 
it  will   thus   he  seen    that   the   principle  of    the  resjionslbility 
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of  members  of  the  (.iovemmeub  to  Parliument  is  fully   mrried  iilaMan 

napijnijbli  to 

oat.  For  every  act  pf  the  Governor  as  Viceroy  soioe  Minister  PwUwaont 
it)  respoiurible  to  Parliament ;  ami  even  in  miittcn)  of  Inipc^rial 
iDt«re6t,  where  the  linol  onus  rests  upon  the  Governor,  ho  him- 
aelf  is  retipoo^ihle  to  the  Imperial  Oovornmntit,  whose  laetu- 
hers  are  under  the  control  of  the  Uousc  of  Commons,  so  that 
no  loophole  is  left  for  the  exercise  of  any  arbitrary  act.  'Die 
Crown,  oxuept  in  two  instances  (appeals  to  the  Privy  Council  and 
the  liestownl  of  titles),  acts  towards  the  Executive  through  its 
representative,  tlie.  Governor  ;  and  bo  long  ago  as  the  inception 
Responaiblo  QovtTnmont,  Earl  Grey  declared,  in  an  official 
atch,  that  he  should  make  "a  jutliciouB  use  of  tlie  influence, 
ntUier  than  of  the  authority,  of  liia  office,"  which  wise  aiaxim  has 
nraally  lieon  followed.  But  in  extreme  caaes,  &nch  an  when  hia 
•MiOtioD  in  retjutwted  to  any  illegal  proceeding,  the  Goveinor  is 
bound,  without  queslion,  to  keep  the  law,  though  be  may  thereby 
be  hrouRlit  into  hoRtilo  relations  with  the  (*nbinRt 
Uiclcft-iieach,  iu  a  commuuicatioa  to  the  Governor-General  of 
Canada  in  1S79,  clearly  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  the  Govomor 
of  any  British  Colony  "  faaA  an  unquestionable  constitutional  right 
to  diauiss  hia  Ministers,  if  from  any  (ause  ho  feels  it  incuui1x-nt 
on  him  to  do  ao."  This  does  not  militut<'  against  the  doctrine  of 
reaponmbility,  for  if  the  Ministry  appointed  by  the  Governor  do 
not  |*na8egs  tbe  conHdenct  of  Parliament,  they  cannot  hold  otiice, 
and  Lence  the  Governor  will  be  forced  to  give  way,  or  else  per- 
aovere  till  he  can  select  a  Ministry  which  the  Assembly  will 
accept  The  final  control  will  thus  he,  as  in  every  other  case, 
with  tlie  representatives  of  the  people.  In  matttirs  of  routine 
the  Governor  will  necessarily  act  on  the  advice  of  his  Ministers, 
and  in  most  cases  relating  to  the  internal  economy  of  the  de{iart- 
menta,  h**  will  adopt  oven  the  individual  recommendations  of  tho 
liutstcrs  by  whom  they  are  severally  controlled. 


Sir  Michael  "«f^ 
of  Mlnii"  - 


Aa  regards  matters  of  purely  Imperial  interest  the  Governor  ia 
rcaiponaible  to  the   British  authorities  for  their  due  oonservation. 


If,  in  consequence  of  his  action  on  any  such  matter,  he  is  involved 
in  a  dispute  with  his  Ministers,  ho  is  bound  to  refer  them  to  the  H 
Sovereign,  should  his  action  have  been  endorBcd  by  the  Colonial 
Office.  If  liis  conduct  is  not  approved  of  in  England  he  would  most 
likely  im  recalled.  It  follows  from  this,  tbat  in  no  case  can  the 
Qovemor  be  lield  to  be  res^wosiblc  directly  to  Parliament  for 
his  condnct  His  Ministers  are  responsible,  but  personally  he  has 
only  to  render  an  account  to  the  Crown  itself,  that  is,  to  ^^ 
Imperial  Parliament. 


Execntln)  niut 
h        he«uiiittioiiM) 
hy  Uovcmcr. 


The  Exocutivo  Council  cannot  discharge  any  function  unless 
duly  summoned  by  the  Governor,  and  at  least  two  members, 
besides  the  Govcrnur  or  presiding  member,  are  present  to  form  a 
quorum.  Formal  minutes  are,  of  course,  kept  of  all  proceedings. 
The  Executive  Council,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  as  follows  ; — 


Premier  and  Colonial  Secrotarj-.  Tha  Hon.  (l«orgo  Hichsnl  Diblja. 

Colonial  Trcantircr The  Hon.  John  Sec. 

Attomey-Ucneral  The  Hon.  Kdmuud  Barton.  Q.C. 

8eoret*ry  for  Lands  The  Hon.  H»»nry  Copeland. 

Secretary  for  Public  Works Tlie  Hon.  William  John  Lync, 

Mim'ster  of  Pablic  loHtruction  The  Hon.  Fmnoia  Bathurst  Suttor. 

Miniftterof  Justice    The  Hon.  Richard  Kdwsrd  U'Connor. 

Postinoater-Genoral   The  Hon.  John  Kidd. 

Socretary  forMiiies The  Hon,  T^omaH  Michael  SUttt.'ry. 

Vice-PremdcDt  of  the  ExectttJve 
Connciland  Keprcicutativeof 
theGovsmmeiit  ill  tilt!  Legisla- 
tive CoanciUuithoutiwrtiolio)  The  Hon.  Sir  Julian  SaloinoDS,  Q.C, 

Since  the  introduction  of  Responsible  Government  there  have 
been  twenty-seven  Ministries,  the  average  tenure  of  office  being 
one  year  and  four  months.  Nine  Govemmeiits  have  been  diB-  H 
placed  by  votes  of  censure,  expressed  or  implied,  and  tliree  resigned 
through  having  been  defeated  on  important  measures  of  policy ; 
while  two  retired  on  having  been  saved  from  defeat  only  by  the 
Speaker's  casting  vote,  and  three  others  through  a  motion  for  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  having  been  carried  against  them. 
Three  Ministries  wore  merged  into  the  succeeding  ones ;  five 


powehs  of  parliament. 


[  restgiiMl  witlioot.  a  direct  vote  having  been  carried  against  them, 
'■Lut  in  ooiisitjuenco  nf  not  |w)j«f«Hing  a  working  majority  j  uiid  one 
OoTenunent  fell  to  pieces  tlirough  internal  disagreeiui-'nts. 

THE  PARLIAMENT. 
It  seems  a  singular  omission  in  the  Constitution  Act  Oiat  no  (telMlr«  powvr  j 
<IetiJiition  is  given  of  the  relative  powers  of  tlio  Lecialative  Council  Hvsmm 
And  Legislative  Assembly.  Such  is  the  ^t,  but  no  inconvenience 
\  arisen  thereby,  since  by  common  consent  it  has  been  agreed 
that  the  precedents  regulating  the  proceedings  and  relations,  ut/er 
,  ssy  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  shall  be  followed, 
I  far  as  Applicable,  in  New  South  Wales.  The  Constitution  Act 
provides  that  all  money  bills  shall  be  introduced  in  the  Lower 
House  only.  The  important  rule  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
r-affinned  two  hundre<l  years  ago  and  constantly  r-nforced  ever  since, 
that  "all  aids  and  supplieH,  and  aids  to  Her  Majesty  in  Parliament 
are  the  sole  gift  of  tlie  Commons,  and  it  is  the  nncloubteil  right  of 
the  Commons  to  direct,  limit,  and  appoint  in  such  bills,  the  nnd8, 
purposes,  conuderations,  con<Iitions,  lituitatious,  and  (|UalifIeatious 
cA  such  grants,  whicii  ought  not  to  bo  clianged  or  altered  l^-  the 
House  of  Lords,"  is  also  ht*ld  to  1>e  in  force  as  reganls  the  Farlia- 
ment  of  this  Colony,  and  has  always  Iteen  recognized  and  acted  upon. 

The  two  Houses,  however,  do  not  possess  the  most  important  of  eoriumMii 

c»nnwt  piui'ih 

the  privilegPM  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  namely,  the  right  of 'o*" '■o'>*«n|*- 
punisliing  for  contempt,  although  the  Legislative  Assembly  lias, 
on  one  occasion,  punished  one  of  its  members,  for  conduct  assumed 
to  be  tUshonorablu  beyond  its  precincts,  by  expelling  him,  As 
r^ards  disorderly  conduct  within  the  walls  of  the  Chamber  it  has 
I  been  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  urttniie<l  by  the  Privj'  Council, 
that  the  Assembly  only  passessca  the  ^lower  of  suspending  a 
memljcr  for  disorderly  conduct  for  the  period  of  the  sitting  at 
which  such  conduct  took  place.  A  member  may  be  also  removed 
from  the  House  by  order  of  the  Speaker  if  he  persists  in  obstnic* 
ItOD  or  contemns  the  Standing  Orders ;  but  fortunately  this  course 
kas  seldom  been  rendered  necessary. 


WltneaMN  uat 
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WitnessoB  may  le  anmoioned  to  giv«  evidence  before  either 
House,  or  before  oummittecs  of  the  Councii  or  Ajtserably,  the 
necessary  powers  for  compelling  their  attcn»3iince  h&ving  been  coii- 
ferred  by  an  Act  passed  in  1881.  Any  person  disobeying  a 
Bummomi  nmy  be  arrested  on  a  Judge's  wurnint,  and  the  nmximuin 
penalty  for  refusing  to  give  evidence  is  impriitonment  for  one 
calendar  month. 

Ah  rcgai'dR  lUv-  ntaxiniiim  number  of  members  of  the  Legi>i!atiye 
Council  no  limit  is  assigned  by  the  Constitution  Act,  although 
the  minimum  number  is  fixed  at  twenty-one,  It  will  be  seen  that 
tliia  gives  power  to  a  Governor  to  quash  any  possible  obstruction 
on  tlie  {Niri  of  the  Council  to  the  will  of  thv.  Government,  and  the 
Lover  House  by  "  swamping^  the  Council.  Such  a  pi-oceediug, 
however,  can  hardly  be  held  to  be  allowable,  except  under  extreme 
circumstances.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  attempt  to  "swamp** 
the  Council  was  made  during  one  of  the  pretnierships  of  the 
late  8ir  Charlai  Cowper,  but  public  opinion  condemned  the  course 
most  strongly,  although  the  soniewhat  peculiar  cifimrastoncjea  of 
the  case  wei-e  thuught  at  the  time  to  Justify  the  Governor's  notion. 
The  authorities  in  England  severely  rebuked  the  Governor  (Sir  John 
Young)  for  the  course  he  hud  takon,  and  .since  tlien,  "swamping* 
the  f 'ouncil  has  never  bo^n  s^^riously  entprtained,  nor  is  thf  i-e  mnch 
chance  that  it  will  ever  again  be  attempted.  The  principle  in  fact 
has  been  affirmcil,  on  the  basis  of  an  undemtanding  cntei'ed  into 
between  Sir  John  Yonng  and  the  leading  .statesmen  of  the  day 
(of  both  (rides  of  the  Housp),  that  the  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council  should  be  limited  to  a  convenient  niiml>er,  and  tlint  no 
noniinationa  Nlmuld  ever  br  mode  men-ly  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  party  which  happen.^!  to  be  in  power.  A  dead- 
lock between  the  two  Houses  is  provided  against  by  the  universal 
feeding  that  the  Assembly  n-pri'sonts  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
in  such  eoMJ  the  Cuiincil  would  crrtainly  have  to  give  way  to  tlie 
deliberate  will  of  the  people's  representatives.  The  Council  U 
intended  as  a  check  to  hasty  legisktion  ;  and  it  doubtless  acts  aa 
a  useful  "  brake"  to  violent  party  feeling. 


LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL  AXD  ASSEMBLY. 
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TifE  LEorsiArivjs  coayc/L. 

As  before  Btated,  tlie  members  of  the  Upper  House  aro  nouii- C-irntlmi 
nated  by  the  Govomor,  the  niiaimum  naniber  composing  the  fyund! 
Houw  being  lixml  iit  twenly-ono.  No  limit  as  to  numbers  is  6xed 
by  the  Constitution  Act,  but  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement 
alrea<ly  described  the  nundftT  is  pmcticolly  kept  down  by  tlio 
exulusiou  of  lUl  piirtily  political  appoint uieuts.  As  the  number  of 
membera  of  the  Assembly  has  been  greatly  increased  in  pursuance 
of  the  "expansion"  clauses  of  tlie  Act,  the  present  number  of 
membi'rs  composing  the  Council  (aeventy-one)  will  not  be  considered 
AD  unfair  proportion,  aa  the  increase  is  in  about  tlie  same  ratio  as 
that  of  the  Assembly.  The  menibera  must  be  of  full  age,  and 
either  naturalbom  or  duly  natui^liKt^l  subjects  of  the  empire. 
Four-fiftlis  of  the  members  must  be  persons  not  holJinjE  any  paid 
ofSoo  under  the  Crown,  but  this  is  not  held  to  include  officers  *'in 
Her  Majesty's  sea  and  land  forces  on  full  or  half  pjiy,  or  retired 
offioera  on  pensinns."  Though  che  ajipointment  is  for  life,  a  member 
may  resign  his  aeat^  and  ho  nlHo  forfeits  it  by  absence  &om  two  MnniNrn 

amy  raifStu 
cunaecntive  sessions  without  leave,  by  becoming  naturalized  in 

a  fi>reign  State,  by  becoming  bankrupt,  by  becoming  a  public 
contractor,  or  defaulter,  by  being  altaiiutcd  of  treason,  or  Ijcing 
convicted  of  felony,  or  any  infamous  crime.  The  GoTemor  appoints 
and  removes,  if  considered  necessary,  the  President,  who  may 
speak  in  debate,  but  can  only  give  a  coiiting  vote.  An  attendance  (tiunun. 
of  one-third  of  the  members  on  tho  roll  was  necessai'y  to  constituto 
a  quorum,  but  an  Act  hns  lately  been  curried  to  reduce  the  pro- 
portion to  one-fourth.  The  Council  must  hold  a  sitting  al  least 
once  iu  every  year,  and  no  greater  interval  tlian  twelve  months 
most  elapse  between  sessinn  and  session.  The  proceedings  arc 
.TP{cnlat«d  by  standing  onlers,  wliich  ore,  in  tJic  main,  similar  to 
'  those  of  the  AsHembly,  the  latter  Wing  fmnied  on  tho  mo<lel 
of  thn  niles  obtaining  in  the  House  of  Commons.  No  member 
niay  sit  or  vote  till  he  Ims  taken  the  oath  of  alh^gianoe,  or  the 
affinnalion  piescribed  in  licm  of  that  oath. 


or  elwAon. 
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THE  LEQlSLATlYh  ASSEMBLY. 
The  Lower  House  of  Parliament  is  elected  by  manhood  auffi-nge, 
the  namber  of  electorates  being  ftt  present  Heventy-fourf  returning 
141  members.  The  iiualification  of  elet-tors  is  derived  either  &om 
actunl  residence  in  an  electorate  or  ownership  of  a  freehold  or  lease- 
hoM  therein.  The  following  are  the  mles  applying  to  each  of  the 
two  caaea: — 

1.  Any  {>erfinn  claiming:  a  right  to  have  his  name  on  the  electoral 
roll  in  respect  of  residence  must  jirove  that  at  tho  time  of  the 
coUectisn  of  the  roll  he  resided  in  the  electorate  in  question,  and 
had  dnite  so  for  six  niontlut  previoualy. 

2.  Any  person  who  clainiK  in  i-espect  of  property  mast  show 
that  at  the  time  the  electoral  list  was  made  up,  and  during  the 
preceding  ax  months: — 

(<k)  HcisamI  has  been  holderof  a  freehold  or  leasehold  estate 

of  tho  clear  value  of  £100,  or 
(h.)  He  is  and  has  been  in  the  receipt  of  rents  and  proBls  of 

the  annual  value  of  £10,  arising  from  freehold  or  leosc- 

hold  property,  or 
(c.)  Occupies  and  has  occupied  a  hoiwe,  warehouse,  officr, 

shop,   room,   or  building,  either  with  or  M^dthout   land 

attacheil,  of  the  annual  value  of  £10,  or 
(d.)  Holds  and  has  held  a  Crown  lease  or  license  for  pastoral 

purposes  within  the  electoral  districts 

Tlie  six  raontlia  occu])iition  is  not  reijuirwl  to  bo  of  the  same 
premises,  pro^-ided  he  has  occupied  continuously  several  seta  of 
premises  of  the  required  value  he  is  entitletl  to  vote. 

A  man  must  be  possessed  of  one  or  other  of  the  a1x>ve  qualifi- 
cations to  entitle  him  to  vote  in  any  electorate  ;  hut  he  can  only 
have  one  vote  in  each  electorate,  no  matter  how  many  qualiliL'ations 
he  has  in  that  electorate.  If  he  is  qualified  in  Ecverel  electorates 
he  is  entitled  to  have  lits  name  on  the  electoral  roll  in  each.  Them 
is  now  before  the  Parliament  a  measure  to  cany  out  the  "one  man 
one  vote"  principle. 


I 


A  person  is  disabled  from  roting  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  tHKhniUa 
any  of  the  following  disqualiiicatioiui  at  tlic  time  of  mnkiug  out 
the  electoral  roll : — 

1.  Being  of  nnsound  mind. 

2.  Being  in  receipt  of  eleemosynary  aid. 

3.  Having  been  convicted  of  trniuion,  felony,  or  otlier  infamous 

crime,  unless  ho  has  either  received  a  free  or  conditional 
pardon,  or  has  served  his  sentence. 

4.  Being  in  the  miUtajy  or  uaval  service  on  full  pay.     Mem- 

bership in  a  voluiitttor  or  nntitla  corps  does  not  disqualify, 

5.  Being  a  police  magistrate  or  member  of  the  police  force 

(including  the  Inspector-General). 

The  *'  expanflion  riausea"  of  the  Act,  as  they  are  called,  provide  "  EKj»fi_«icMi 
that  when  an  electorate  winch  lias  previously  returned  only  one  Ei«**omJ  An. 
member  has  3,000  names  on  its  electoral  i-oU,  or  when  one  which 
returns  two  membem  is  poascsBed  of  5,000  voters,  or  one  which 
returns  three  has  reached  8,000,  such  electorate,  in  each  case,  is 
entitled  to  retuni  an  additional  member  ;  but  the  Governor  faiust 
first  notify  the  fact  by  proclamation  in  the  Getzette. 

Any  natural  bom  or  duly  naturalized  subject  of  Her  Majesty  (ju»iiftc«tiwi  for 

mvinbcr  of 

is  capable  of  being  elected  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  subject  AMambljr. 
to   the  same  disqualiti cations  as  for  voters,  with  the  following 
additional  ones : — 

1.  He  must  not  be  a  member  of  the  TiCgislativc  Council. 

2.  Ue  must  not  hold  any  office  of  prolit  under  the  Crown, 

either  for  a  term  of  years  or  during  pleasure. 

3.  He  must  not  be  in  any  way  interested  in  any  contract  for 

the  public  service. 

By    the    "Constitution   Act  Amendment   Act  of  1B84"  theommoi 
disqualitieation  of  i^ersous  holding  ofl5oe  of   pmtit  was  declared 
not  to  Apply  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  or  other  member  of  the 
Ministry.     The  third  disquali^cation  also  does  not  apply  to  any 
contract  made  by  a  company  consisting  of  more  than  twenty 
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peraooa.  If  any  disquaJified  pereon  should  be  elected  tlie  election 
is  voided  by  the  Houbc,  and  shoulJ  tiucb  person  presume  to  sit  or 
TOte  ho  IB  liable  to  a  tine  of  ^500.  i 

By  an  Act,  assented  to  on  tlie  Slst  September,  1889,  members 
of  the  Assembly  are  idlowml   the  sum  of  £300  per  atmuin  to 
reimburse  them  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  dUcbarge  of  thei 
Parliamentary  duties. 

Before   taking  his  seat  each   member    most  take  the  uath 
allegiance  in  the  preacrilied  form,  or  make  an  aftirmation  in  lieu 
it.     A  member  may  resign  his  fte^t  at  any  time,  and  he  is  held 
have  vacated  it  under  any  of  the  followiug  conditions  :— Absence 
during  a  whole  scsAion  without  leave,  naturalization  in  a  foreign 
country,  bankruptcy,  being  a  defaulter,  or  convicted  of  treasoo, 
felony,  or  any  ether  infamous  crime.  ^H 

The  Act  37  Vic,  No.  7,  provides  that  no  Assembly  can  prolong  ^^ 
its  existence  beyond  the  term  of  three  years.     One  session,  at 
leant,   muHt  he  held  evfer)^  y^^fi  ^^*^  twelve  uiuiiths  must 
elapse  between  any  two  sessions.     On  meeting  after  a  geai 
election,  the  first  business  is  to  elect  a  Speaker,  who  has  only 
casting  vote.     Twenty  of  the  members  (exclusive  of  the  Speaks 
oonstitiite  a  quorum. 

Writs  for  general  elections  must  be  made  i-otornable  not  later 
than  thirty-five  clear  days  aft«r  the  date  of  the  proclamation 
dissolving  the  foriupr  Parliament.  Writa  for  general  electionR, 
and  also  for  vacancies  occurring  between  a  general  election  and 
the  meeting  of  Parliament  for  the  despatch  of  bueiuew*,  are  issued 
by  the  Governor.  For  all  other  elections  the  writs  are  issued  by 
the  Speaker,  unless  abnent  from  the  GolonV)  or  unless  no  Speaker 
has  yet  l»een  elected,  when  the  Govem<Mr  wgna  these  writs  in  \ik> 
manner  to  the  othera 

Election  is  by  ballot^  the  names  of  those  entitled  to  vote  beii. 
compiled  once  a  year  and  publishf>td  for  general  information. 

Tlie  6rst  Parliament  elected  under  the  Constitution  Act  met  oa 
the  32nd  May,  IHoC,  Just  six  months  after  the  proclamatioa 
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the  Ccmaiitution.      Its  duration,   unless  PiirlUmcnt  shoold  be  puKtioo  of 

I'uituninb 

prevLuusly  proi'ogueclf  was  ori<;uiBll3r  tixe<t  at  five  years,  but  in 
1874  an  Act  was  passed  establisliing  tru^nnial  Pnrliruneiita,  which 
haa  ever  since  ronmiucd  law.  Since  tlie  iimtigu ration  of  Hespon- 
aible  Governmont  there  have  Wen  tifte^n  Apptnils  to  the  people, 
so  that  it  will  be  aeen  the  duration  ot  each  Assembly  has  not 
averaged  even  the  shorter  perioi.1  of  lifo  to  which  its  existence  is 
now  Itmit^.  The  Hubjoined  table  gives  the  duration  of  each 
Pailiament  elected  under  Constitational  Covcnwnfnt 

Duration  of  Parliaments  since  the  Establishment  of 
ll«^>ODsibIe  Government 


FH-lkimnL 


Opened. 


S3Uay,  18S6  .. 
S3  Vaa«b,  1898  .. 
SOAagH    18n9 

10  Jan., 
m  .Un., 
27  .Jan. . 
30  April, 
27  Jan. , 
27  Nov.. 

SJkxt., 
17  Nov., 

S  Murcb.  18S7 
■i-J  Feb..  188tt 
14  Jiil>,     ItfOl 


1S61  . 
18(U  , 
1870. 

1872, 
1875. 

is;:  . 

1880 


EHMulvod. 


19  T>ec.. 
11  April, 
lUNov., 
10  Nov,, 
15  Nov., 

3  Feb,, 
28  Nov., 
!•»  Oct., 

ilNov.. 
2:^  Nov., 

7  Oct.. 
•2H  Jan., 
19  Jan.. 

6  JUD«, 


1857. 
1850. 
1860. 
I84M. 
I8U0  . 
IS72  . 
IS7I  , 

Ks:7 . 

I8S0  . 
18S2  . 
\nHr>  . 
I.S.S7  . 

18U1  . 


Diinttloo. 


Averagn „ 2       2     8 


Vr.    ati).  iy7 


6     29 

S      15 


10      11 
.1    15 


No  at 
Oairioai. 
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Tbp  amount  of  int«reRt  displayed  by  the  electors  in  the  exerrise  intcrMtdit- 
of  their  franchise  is  very  oMnsidnrable,  though  tbo  pro[x>rtion  of  oIkUoiil 
Totes  roeord(rd  niay  not  app*'ar  to  sustain  this  view.  At.  the 
geuentl  election  of  1891  the  total  number  of  voters  on  tlio  electoral 
rollii  was  305,456,  or  10  votei-s  to  every  36  persons  in  the  com- 
munity, lu  seven  electorates,  with  19,559  electors,  retunmig 
■even  members,  there  were  no  contests.  The  remaining  GT 
electorates,  returning  134  membera,  comprised  285,997  electora, 
■ltd  ol  theae  only  184,091,  or  64*39  per  cent,  recorded  their  voiee. 
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Owiug  to  the  vast  extent  of  some  of  theelcctoral  districts  inanyi 
electors  can  only  record  their  voten  at  considerable  inconvenicnoal 
to  themselves,  and  to  this  cause,  combined  with  the  fact  that  thai 
number  of  non-resident  voters  is  very  considerable,  mutit  bemtsignedJ 
the  apparently  low  |>ercentAge  of  votes  recorded. 

PropcrOon  nt  Tlie  uuniljer  of  males  of  full  age,  comiiared  with   the   total 

nliitible  to  v««-  population,  is  very  large,  the  proportion.  Bt  the  last  cnnaua  bcii 
28'18  per  cent  Tlio  ntimbcr  of  penions  entitled  to  vote  under  the 
system  of  universal  HuQrage  which  prevails  amounts  to  nearly  27 
per  cent  of  ttie  tota]  population,  tliere  having  been  305,45C 
persons  on  the  electoral  roll  for  1891-92.  The  average  nutnlier  o( 
electors  per  member  at  the  time  of  the  last  general  election  was ' 
2,1GG,  and  the  estimttted  population  to  each  member  was  8,044. 
The  Rubjoincd  table  gives  the  result  of  all  the  general  election 
■which  have  taken  place  under  Representative  Government. 

Parliameniaty  Elections. 
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No.  of 
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k  l-S] 


Votcn 
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5  5     =-55 

=  5   Ex 


ttHBT.UW 

Z3  Monh.  lUS  .... 
MAueuft,  1»S.... 
10  Juhmj-,  IflGI  .. 

ft4        ,,  1S06     . 

ST       ,.         1«0  .. 

»  April,  tmt 

tl  JanuAT?,  ISTS  .. 
57  .SoremUtT,  IS77.. 

3  JKiiunn',  Vms  . . 
17  SD»emb«r,  1SS*S.. 
87  JutUarjr,  1887  . . 
1«        .,  IWtt  .. 

8  June,  ia»l 


Vim 

44.im 

u 

• 

• 

• 

Soeond.... 
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Sl^Uou'^"**''"       At  the  present  crisis  of  affairs  a  notice  of  the  constitution  and 
Onvornmotit  uf  the  Colony  would  be  incomplete  without  soiiMi] 
reference  to  tlic  question  of  Australian  Federation,  which  is  doi 


more  promioeutly  before  the  public  th&n  it  baa  been  at  any 
previous  stage  of  Colonial  history.  It  has  already  been  sLown, 
in  the  initial  chapter  of  this  work,  that  the  quration  was  not 
overlooked  by  the  franiers  of  the  first  free  Australian  Constitution, 
who  proposed  the  estabUsliinentof  a  General  Assembly  "  to  make 
lavs  in,  relation  to  those  intercolonial  questions  that  have  arisen, 
or  may  hereafter  arise,"  and  who,  in  fact,  sketched  o\it  a  tolerably 
coniprt'Iienaive  federation  scheme.  Uu  fortunately,  however,  that 
proposition  was  included  with  another  for  the  creation  of  heredi- 
tary nobility,  and  in  the  storm  of  oppositioti  and  ridicule  with 
wiiich  the  latter  idea  wa8  greete<l,  tlie  former  gank  out  of  sight. 
fVom  time  to  time  since  Responsible  Oovcmmont  came  into  being 
the  evil  of  want  of  union  among  the  Australian  Colonies  ha» 
been  forcibly  apparent,  and  the  idea  uf  federation  has  gradually 
become  more  and  more  popular  among  the  people.  Some  years 
agrj  the  movement  took  such  shape  that,  as  the  residt  of  an  inter- 
colonial ooufereuce,  the  matter  came  before  the  lm{)enal  Parlia- 
mentf  and  a  measara  was  passed,  pennitting  the  formation  of  a 
Federal  Council,  to  which  any  colony  that  felt  inclined  to  join  Fcdmmi  c^anci 
could  send  dniegates.  The  first  meeting  of  that  Federal  Council 
wos  held  at  Hobart,  in  January.  1886.  The  Colonies  represented 
irera  Viotoria,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  Western  Australia,  and 
Fiji  New  South  Wales.  South  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 
decline*]  to  Join,  but  South  Australia  sent  representatives  to  a 
aubnet^uont  meeting.  The  Council  has  held  four  mcetinga,  at 
wbidi  Jieveral  matters  of  intercolonial  interest  were  discussed ; 
bat-,  as  from  ita  vei^  inherent  constitution,  it  was  only  a  delibera- 
tive borly,  having  no  executlvn  functions  whntover,  it  possessed 
no  control  of  funds  or  other  means  to  put  its  legislation  into  force. 
Tlie  advocates  of  Federation  were  therefore  dissatistied  witli  the 
position  the  question  was  in,  and  agitation  was  instituted  with  a 
riew  of  biinging  about  a  more  satisfactory  state  of  things. 


An  important  step  towards  the  federation  of  the  Australasian  rntnniUM  atJm 
Colonies  was  taken  in   February,  1890,  when  a  Conference,  con- 
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KinUng  of  rnpresentalives  of  OAch  of  tbe  Beven  Coloniw  of  Ausira- 
laaia^  was  held  in  tlie  Parliaru<jiit  House,  Mi>lbounie.  The  Con- 
ference tnt't  on  February  6,  and  tTiorc  were  tliirt(»en  ni«ubeni 
prosont,  being  two  rcpnwontativt's  fi-om  pach  of  tho  Colonies, 
oxoept  Wostfm  Australia  which  aent  onJy  on*,  Kr  Henry 
Parkea,  Premier  and  Colonial  Secretary,  and  Mr.  W.  McMillan, 
Colonial  Treaaui-er,  ropresenting  New  South  Wales.  Mr.  Uunc&n 
UUliHH.  Pretnter  of  Victoria,  was  L']pct«J  Pretudeiit  of  the  Con- 
forenee.  Tbe  members  held  seven  meetings,  and  discusM-d  tfa« 
question  before  them  at  considerable  length.  At  the  lat»t  ineetiiig 
the  Conf^'rence  adoptwl  au  aildrewt  to  the  Queen,  expressing  their 
loyalty  and  attAchment,  and  encloeung  certain  reaolutions  aa  the 
rcBult  of  the  Conference,  which  affirmed  the  desirablenen  of  an 
early  uuiun,  under  the  Crowu,  of  the  Austmlian  Colomeft,  oa 
principles  jiiat  t«  the  several  Colonies ;  tliat  the  remoter  Aostrkl' 
■nan  Colonies  should  be  entttle<l  to  Hdmission  upon  terms  to  be 
afterwards  agreed  upon  ;  and  that  steps  should  t>o  t^iken  for  the 
ftp|K)intment  of  Delegates  to  a  Notional  Australaaian  Convention, 
to  consider  and  rejjort  tijion  an  adeqaata  acheiue  for  a  Feileral 
Constitution. 


AilitnklMlui 

CootmUoq. 


In  aceordanco  with  tlic  terms  of  that  resolution  0el<^ale«  w«re 
&p|K)itited  by  the  diilur^mt  Australasian  Parliaments,  and  uu  the 
Sod  Alarch,  1801,  the  National  Australasian  Convention  com- 
moncx^  ita  sittings'  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  Chambers,  Mao- 
quarie-fitreet,  Sydney,  having  been  cuuvimed  at  the  inutauce  of 
Mr.  James  Munro,  the  Premier  of  Victoria.  There  wore  forty- 
tive  Mewt>er8  of  the  Convention  altogether,  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  Western 
Australia  (which  had  only  recently  bi^ii  placed  in  possession  of 
the  privilege  of  Respousible  Government),  each  tending  seven 
Ddlpgrttos,  nnd  New  Z«"aland  three.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Convention  the  seven  Delegates  from  Wtfstern  Anstralia  were 
absent,  aa  well  as  three  other  Delegates  represeuting  Victoria, 
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Queciialiuirl,  a»d  Xew  Zealand  respectivDlj,  bnt  in  the  ooui-se  nf 
A  few  daya  t4ie  wholo  of  Dcl^gatos  arrived,  and  the  Convention 
WA8  complete. 

The  firat  biuineas  tnuinAotiHl  hy  t\\o  Convention  was  the  nnain-  Prweedineii 

itioOHiienUon, 
luooi   election  of  Sir   Jlcnrjr  Park*w  as  President.     Mr.  F.  W. 

Webb.  Clerk  of  the  Legiiilutive  AsBembly  of  New  South  Wales,  waa 

ftppoint<nl  Becrplarv  to  the  Convontioii,  and  Sir  Snrouel  Griffiths 

wim  t>lect«(l  Vice-Ppesident.     Mr.  J.  P.   Abbott,  Speaker  of  the 

UTuw  South  Walce  Legislative  Asflombly,  vas  Bubsequointly  elected 

<.luuruian  of  Coiumitteeit.     Rules  of  Procedure,  similar  in  tlie 

nioin  to  thasc  undor  whidi  tlio  biitiiaeAtt  of  Pajlianuint  is  con- 

ducUid,    were    aitnpted,   atul    urningmiK'nt^    wui'o    niude    fi>r    the 

adiniuion  of  the  public  to  tlie  de)>at«>ii,  and  for  the  ]mUication  of 

an  official  record  of  tlie  proceedings. 

A  senM  of  resolutions  was  moved  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  setting  n*ioiuUoia 
forth  certain  principles  necessary  to  establi&h  and  securu  au  endur- 
ing foundation  for  the  structure  of  a  Federal  Uovemment|  and 
npprovlng  of  the  framing  of  a  Federal  Constitution.  Theae  r«iK>- 
luticinn  wnre  disi;ii«K«l  by  the  Cunviintion  during  nine  Kittings, 
part  of  the  time  in  Cumuiitt«e  of  the  A\"bole,  and  after  amend- 
niont  were  finally  aiiopted.  Tlie  resolutions  aflirmed  the  following 
priuuipleit : — 

1.  That  tho  powers  and  riRlita  of  exi.<iting  Colonies  shall  re- 
main intact,  except  as  regiirda  such  powers  as  it  might 
be  neoeKsurr  to  hand  over  to  (he  Federal  Govei'Dmnnt. 
Tbat  no  alteration  shall  he  made  in  f^tatcs  without  the 
consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  such  States,  oa  well  as  of 
llje  federal  Parliament. 

3.  Trado  between  the  federated  Colonion  to  he  absolutely  free. 

4.  Power  to  impoue  Customs  and  Excise  Duties  to  be  in  the 
Fe«IeraI  Governm«iit  and  Parliament. 

5.  Military  and  Kaval  Defence  Forces  to  be  under  one  com- 
nioud. 
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6.  The  Federal  Constitution  to  make  provision  to  enable  each 

State  to  make  atnendments  in  its  coD^titutiou  if  neces- 

Bary  for  the  purposes  of  Fetlfration. 

Further  resolutions  approved  of  the  framing  of  a  Federal  Con- 

stitatiott  which  should  estat>lish  a  8ena(«  anil  a  House  of  Keprc- 

aentaiives — the  latter  to  poiuiess  the  sole  power  of  originating 

money  bills ;  also  a  Federal  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  ;  and  an 

Executive  eounisiing  of  a  Governor-General,  with  auch  per^ous  as 

may  be  appointe<[  as  his  od^-isera. 

Three  Committees  were  then  chosen  among  the  Delegates — one 
to  consider  matten)  relating  to  FiuBnco,  Taxation,  and  Trade 
Re^mlutionH  ;  a  second  to  deal  with  the  ostAbltshmcnt  of  a  Federal 
Judiciary ;  and  the  third  to  prepare  and  submit  a  Bill  for  the 
Gstabliahmeut  of  a  Federal  C-onstitution.  Ou  Tuesday,  Slarch  31, 
Sir  Samnel  Griffith,  as  Chainnan  of  the  Committee  on  Constitu- 
Aiiuptinn  nr  Uic  tional  Machinery',  brought  up  a  draft  Constitution  Bill,  which  waa 
fully  and  cai-efully  considered  by  the  Convention  in  Committee  of 
the  AMiole,  and  was  odopted  on  Thnrstlay,  April  9.  On  the  same 
day  the  Convention  was  formally  declared  to  bo  diasolvod,  and  it 
now  remains  for  the  Colonies  individually  to  adopt  or  reject  the 
scheme  presented  to  them  by  the  Convention. 


^OR  many  years,  settlement  was  restricted  to  the  narrow  belt 
laud  shut  in  Ijctweeu  ilm  Blue  Mouiituiii!)  mid  tLo  sea. 
Several  main  poiids  woro  formed  through  this  country  witiiiu  n  few 
years  after  tho  first  settlement  of  the  Colony.  Tliese  ixmis  con- 
nected  the  infant  towna  of  Parramatta,  Liverpool,  Windsor,  and 
Penrith  with  the  metropolis,  and  were  constructed  entirely  by 
priaon  labour.  The  abrupt  wall  of  sandstone  rising  on.  tlie 
further  side  of  the  Nepean  barreJ  all  access  to  tlie  interior  of  the 
country.  As  early  as  the  year  179G  George  Bass  made  an  attempt  &««•■  kttemiA 
to  crow  the  mountain  rungij,  and  returned  after  an  unsuccessful  moiuitein  nuigA 
Journey,  repotting  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  a  |>assage  even 
for  u  |>er8on  on  foot  In  ISI.1,  a  protracted  season  of  druugbt^ 
attended  by  considerable  losses  amount  the  stock,  brought  home 
very  clearly  to  the  settlers  the  con^'iction  that  the  future  of  the 
Colony  entirely  depeudiHl  upon  the  discovery  of  an  extension  of 
grazing  land,  beyond  the  narrow  limits  within  which  they  were 
ilien  hemmed.  In  the  month  of  May  of  the  year  named,  Gregory  BUxUnd.  Woiit- 
Blaxland,  W.  C  AVentworth,  and  Lieutenant  Lawaon  once  more  iawim  dbaom-  ; 
attompted  to  find  a  passage  across  the  mountains.  After  meeting 
with  (IJtiiculties  which  seem  astonishing  enough  to  the  present 
generation,  who  have  aeeu  a  railway  carried  over  the  same  tracks 
by  which  Bathurst  mar  be  reached  in  a  few  hours,  these  gentle- 
men  tmoceeded  in  opening  a  way — sometimea  by  creeping  through 
dense  forests,  at  others  by  scaling  tremendous  precipices — to  the 
vast  plains  lying  west  of  the  great  Cordillera  of  Australia.  They 
returned  on  the  6th  June,  and  shortly  afterwards  Governor 
Jklacquarie  sent  a  party  of  surwyord,  under  Mr,  Evans,  to  report 
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ou  the  practicability  of  making  a  road,  and  the  report  being 
ftivourubic,  the  construction  of  the  great  western  highway  was  at 
once  commenced,  the  work  b*?ing  perfurmed  byganjjs  of  prison^fs. 
The  track  thua  made  foitaed  a  contiuuatiou  of  the  great  Western 
Road,  from  Penrith,  and  it  was  completed  as  far  as  Batliunit  by 
the  2l8t  Januarv,  1815. 

The  discovery  of  the  Bathurst  Plains,  and  the  completion  of  the 
mountain  rood,  gave  so  great  an  impetus  to  settlement  that  it  wm 
fouud  im^Kjtisiljlu  tu  kiH-p  pace  in  the  matter  of  roads  with  the 
demoiulfl  of  the  settlers.  The  Government,  therefore,  contentAd 
itBelf  with  nittintaining  the  roods  already  constructed,  and  extend- 
ing tli«m  in  the  direction  of  the  princijml  centres  of  settlement. 
For  many  years  these  main  roads  were  the  only  ones  wliicU  i-eceivtxl 
attention.  This  would  perhaps  have  been  otherwise  had  the  pro* 
gress  of  settlement  subsequent  to  1850  been  similar  to  that  of  the 
years  prcviouM  t^j  that  dat^i.  Such,  however,  was  nut  tbo  case. 
Tbe  gold  discovery  entirely  altered  the  cireumstanceK  of  the  Colony, 
niid  during  the  [>criod  of  excitement  and  change  which  followed 
tliJit  remarkable  event,  so  nmny  new  roads  were  opened,  and  00 
Jorge  &n  increase  in  traffic  occurred,  that  the  general  condition  of 
tlie  public  highways  was  by  no  means  good.  The  Komb  Depart- 
ment was  formed  as  far  back  as  ISi*)',  and,  altliough  good  aervtoo 
was  done  by  the  road  pioneers  before  that  date,  the  modem  system 
of  roodmaking  may  l>e  said  to  have  begun  with  the  creation  of  tho 
de[>artmout.  It  whs  not,  however,  until  1864  that  the  whole  of 
the  roads,  both  main  and  subordinate,  received  attention  at  tbe 
bands  of  the  State. 

The  principal  main  roads  of  the  Colony  are  : — 

^ortbem  lload — length,  405  miles,  fi-om  MorpeUi  to  Mory- 
luiid,  New  England. 

Western  Koad— length,  333  miles,  from  Sydney  to  Wnrroa 
through  Cathunit,  Orunge,  and  many  other  important 
towDfihipB ;  thence  prolonged  to  the  I>Arling,  at  Boiurke, 
by  a  line  170  miles  in  length. 


PUBLIC  nOADS. 


tinpottuoa  of 
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Southern  Road — leu^tb,  385  miles,  from  Sydney  to  AJbury. 
This  rood  was,  before  tbo  construction  of  the  railway, 
the  great  highway  between  Sydney  and  Molbounie. 

South  Coast  Road — length,  250  niilos.  This  road,  after  leoWng 
Compljelllown,  asL-enda  the  coast  range,  along  the  top  of 
which  it  runs  as  far  as  Coal  Cliff.  It  then  traverses 
the  Illuwan'a  district,  parallel  to  the  ctuiet,  and  passes 
through  the  rich  lauds  watered  by  the  Shoalhaven,  Clyde, 
and  Moruyn,  as  far  as  Edeu,  at  the  southern  limit  of  tho 
Colony. 

None  of  these  roads  have  now  the  importanoe  they  fonuevly 
poueaaed.  The  railways  of  tha  Colouy  for  tlie  moHt  part  follow 
the  direction  of  the  uinin  ruadtt,  and  attract  to  themselves  nearly 
•all  tlie  tliruugh  tralltc.  The  tendency  now  is  to  make  tite  roAds 
act  tui  feeders  to  the  railway^  by  converging  the  traffic  from  outlying 
diitricta  towards  convenient  stations  along  the  line. 

The  expenditure  by  tho  Covcrdtuent  upon  the  difTercnt  roads 
Tftriea  considerably  according  to  their  importance.  All  roads 
maiuLaiueti  by  the  Uovernment  fall  under  six  eJasbeiL  On  first- 
cUm  roads  the  GovcmnieDt  expends  yearly  an  amount  etjuat  to 
XBO  per  mile ;  on  H«uoud-class  roads,  X25  per  mile  j  third-cla&s, 
£io  per  mile;  fourth -class,  £\0  p<>r  mile  j  tifbh-cLass,  £7  per 
mile;  and  on  aixth-class  roads,  £b  per  mile. 

The  network  of  roads  spread  over  the  face  of  the  Colony  is  i^Hpen  Uon  *iid 

.  ■  "         niBUilenanasof 

divided,  for  purposes  of  maintenance,  tnco  road  districts  and  road  nMia. 
trusts.  There  are  sixty-two  road  districts,  managed  locally  by 
BuperintotdentB,  who  have  the  greater  part  of  the  road  couununi- 
cotioD  of  the  Colony  outside  the  municipal  boundaries,  under  their 
care.  The  road  tmsts  number  300,  and  have  the  supei'vision  of 
certAin  gmnttt  for  the  maintenance  of  roatls  in  districts  cliietly  of 
minor  importanoe.  There  are^  however,  oertain  important  roads 
in  the  vidnity  of  the  metropolis  govenied  by  trusts.  The  length 
of  roads  in  obafge  of  superintendents  or  road  engineers  ia  approxi- 
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inaUly  29,000  miles,  while  about  3,000  miles  nre  under  rood  trusts. 
The  length  of  rood  which  has  haen  formed,  metalle<l,  and  gravelJed 
is  not  leas  than  6,500  miles.  Thei-e  are  also  10,000  miles  of  road- 
way not  iiidfttl  Hietalled,  but  which  have  been  drained,  and  on 
which  all  necessary  culvRrts  have  been  constnicteri,  ajul  11,000  miles 
of  road  wind  their  way  through  the  forests  of  the  interior,  chiefly 
along  the  lines  marked  out  by  the  cart-wheela  of  the  foremost 
sRttlera,  and  form,  in  dry  weather,  ndeqnato  riieanH  of  communication 
for  the  settlers,  although  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  seasons 
of  rain  these  roads  are  not  unfrequently  impassable.  Ucsidcs  the 
roads  roentioneil  above,  there  are  1,500  mib*«  of  mountain  passes. 
Many  of  the  passes  presented  the  most  formidable  didiuulties,  and 
their  construction  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  engineering  skill  of 
thft  officer.  lately  dexwased,  who  for  so  many  years  designed  and 
supervised  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  roads  and 
hridi^Tes  of  the  Colony. 

Many  of  the  earliest  briclges  erected  in  the  Colony  wei-e  of  stonc^ 
and  are  still  existing.  Those  erected  in  tlie  period  following  the 
extension  of  settlement  to  the  interior  were  chiefly  of  timber,  and 
have  since  been  replaced,  after  a  life  of  about  twenty-live  jeara. 
Nearly  all  the  large  bridges  of  recent  erection  are  of  iron  or  uteel, 
and  some  of  them  have  been  erected  under  engineering  conditions 
almost  unique,  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  river  flow  in  some 
parts  of  the  countrj-.  There  are  altogether  3,200  bridges,  covering 
a  length  of  25,000  foet,  while  there  are  also  over  280,000  feet  of 
minor  culverts,  formed  of  earthenware  piping,  from  12  to  24  inches 
in  diameter.  Where  the  tradlc  has  not  warranted  their  construe 
tion,  or  where  local  circumstances  have  rendered  them  unavoidable, 
punts  or  ferries  have  been  umcd  instead  of  bridges.  There  arc  83 
punts,  7  of  whicli  are  propelled  by  steam,  and  78  by  band  gear, 
along  wire  ropes.     The  number  of  boat  ferries  is  C2. 

•ndbriaJw!^  "^^  ^^  ®^  roads  as  the  main  arteries  along  which  traffic  from 
the  metropolis  to  the  interior  flows  has  been  superseded  by  the 
railways;  but  the    roads  remain   not  only  the  sole  means  of 


rimtsMid 
f«rrrica. 


commanication  throughout  a  lai^  part  of  the  interior,  but  most 
valuable  feeders  to  the  railway  system  of  the  country.  No  revtmue 
is  directly  derived  from  roadH^  but  the  indirect  advantages  to  the  ludired  vtiuA 
country  have  Iwen  very  great,  and  after  the  lands  and  tlio  railwaya 
they  form  the  largest  item  of  national  property.  It  is  estimated 
tluU  .£13,154,700  have  been  cxpendi>d  on  road»  and  bridges  sinw? 
1857,  and  the  present  value  to  the  Stote,  allowing  for  depreciation, 
cannot  be  less  than  .£10,382,000,  Their  indirect  value  cannot  be 
calculated,  but  as  an  instance  of  the  change  brought  about  by  the 
system  of  road  construction,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  after  the 
organization  of  the  Kouds  Uepartmeiit  on  Oh  present  basis,  the 
eoBt  of  carriage  of  goods  by  road  and  the  time  of  transit  waa 
reduceil  by  more  than  one-half,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
r  statement : — 


itMiaBmA% 

mm. 

tUMM. 

aufi«ebrit(»d,i8aT. 

Onteip]  by  RMd,  18D4. 

InuMlt. 

Oortp«rton. 

Innnt. 

UoMtpartott. 

Sydney  to  Caulliurn    

134 
14.5 

17i 

21 

£  1.  d. 
12  fi  0 
in  10    0 

9    0    0 

.1* 
s 

£  s.  d. 

3  15     0 
6  10    U 

Newcaitle  to  Muminimlt . 

110 

tf  10    0 

The  progrects  exhibited  in  these  seven  years  is  verv  great,  and  it  is  Oom  of  txnytn 
poswble  that  the  cost  of  carriage  on  roads  was  still  further  reduced  mhI  rail 
before  they  were  suijcrseded  in  importance  by  the  railways  of  tlie 
Colony.  The  average  cost  of  carrying  1  ton  of  goods  I  mile 
in  the  year  1861  was  about  7^d. ;  in  the  year  1872,  the  tirst  for 
which  the  figures  are  available,  the  average  cost  i>er  mile  of 
carriage  on  railways  was  3'61d.  per  ton,  since  whieh  year  the  rates 
L  Jiave  been  as  follows : — 


1872 3'61d. 

1873 3-2M. 

1874 S-OOil. 

1875 3-07(1. 

1878 2'82d. 

1877 2-68d. 

1878 2440. 

1879.. 2-2&L 


1880 2'32d. 

1881 2-290. 

1882 2-13(L 

1863 ]-96d. 

1884 1-900. 

1885 ,  1-86(1. 

1886 l-81d. 

1887 i-aid. 
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Tho  rDturtu,  as  mode  out  by  tbe  Connnis&ioners  since  IB87|  do 
not  show  the  cost  nf  carriAge  per  ton  per  mile,  but  &om  the 
reductions  that  Iiavo  been  made  in  tlie  rates,  the  figures  must  }m 
evnn  lower  than  those  given  above.  Still,  tho  saving  altowa  in 
the  tabl»  is  onnrmotis,  and  although  the  oxact  amount  of  what  the 
saving  to  the  Colony  by  the  extension  of  the  railways  to  the 
int«iior  has  actually  been  must  remain  a  matter  of  spuculation, 
the  fi^ms  just  given  may  be  taken  aa  indicating  how  targe  and 
beneficial  an  effect  railwaya  have  upon  production,  and  how 
greatly  they  must  benefit  the  general  oonaamer. 

The  total  expenditure  on  account  of  I'oads  of  all  classes  during 
1890  was  X905,314  ;  this  sum,  however,  includes  the  expenses  uf 
the  department,  cxpendiUire  on  punt  approaches,  and  similar 
vorks  incidental  to  the  road  traflic  o£  the  country  : — 

Expenditure  for  Construction  and  Maintenance  of 
Boada  and  Bridges. 


Y««r. 

Expftnillturi!  lijr  RowIk 

ToteL 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1857  to  IS77 

4.(»S,«03 

704.400 

4.373.S03 

1878 

4fi7,08S 

24.2Mrt 

.V.M.3I3 

1871) 

M»,n4 

2,i,428 

675.202 

1880 

ei4,7O0 

2S.8(K) 

(i43,.509 

13»1 

484.587 

2.1,1  MI 

007,753 

1»82 

.'i77,2l2 

24.722 

601.834 

1&S.1 

613.847 

24,038 

636.785 

JHJU 

7.W.5H4 

27.722 

778.306     iH 

IS85 

^00.962 

24,104 

«2a,366     ■ 

inm 

«28.37B 

28,414 

ttM.799      ^ 

1S87 

•:i\,wn 

4a.i33 

7fi7.427 

I8SU 

mXVfJfi 

3t,503 

6U5.431 

I8KD 

B32,3(W 

31.301 

e6S,7dS 

1890 

770.814 

A4,^00 

805.314 

Total.. 

I2,O7.\600 

!, 079,091 

13,1.H700 

and  ilrevi*. 


Besides  the  roads  maiiitainod  by  the  Covernment  there  existedi 
At  the  close  of  1890,  0,011  luilca  of  roads  and  strr^ts  belonging*  to 
find  ulunUuned  by,  the  munici pod  1  lies  of  the  Colony.     Of  these 


roads,  2,925  miles  were  regularly  formed  and  nietalle<l,  while 
3,0S6  miles  were  not  formed.  The  valaa  of  tliese  rtuuls  is 
estimated  at  ^4,0.'^6,8-t3  ;  but  this  estimate  ii)U8t  be  looked  upon 
an  an  approximation  only,  since  the  inforointion  obtained  from  the 
varioos  niunicipaHties  in  far  from  complete. 


It  AIL  WATS. 

The  first  attempt  to  introduce  into  New  South  Wales  the 
blenin^  of  rnilwar  communicRtioii,  which  has  so  revolutionised 
th«  commerce  of  the  older  parts  of  the  world,  was  made  in  1846. 
On  the  36lh  August  of  that  year  a  meeting  wns  held  in  Sydney 
At  which  it  was  decide«l  to  survey  a  line  to  connect  the  metropolis 
with  tke  city  of  Goulbum.  Two  years  afterwards,  on  llth 
September,  1848,  the  Sydney  Traniroad  and  Railway  Company  The  Svdiwy 
WM  fonnod,  with  a  capital  of  £100,000,  having  for  its  object  the  tuiUv  ooat- 
construction  of  railways  to  Pfirramatta  an<l  Liverponl,  with  a 
possible  extenstoo,  in  coune  of  time,  to  Bathurst  and  Goulburn. 

No  rime  was  lost  in  breaking  ground,  and  on  the  3nl  July, 
1850,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Keith  Stewart,  daughter  of  the  Governor, 
SirCltarlea  Fitzroy,  turned  the  Grst  sod  of  the  first  railway  oon- 
stractcd  in.  the  Australian  Colonics. 


P4uy. 


rhe  afTairs  of  the  Sydney  Tramroad  and  "Railway  Company  did 
not,  however,  prosper  as  the  promoters  Imd  exjtected,  ami  it  was 
founl  necessary  to  transfer  the  property  of  the  company  to  the 
Otvemment  of  tha  Colony.  Meanwhile  another  cciiii[Miny  had 
h<cn  started  in  183^,  with  the  ohject  of  constructing  a  railway 
fnm  the  city  of  Newc-astle  to  Maitland.  Tt  met  with  no  more 
siccess  than  the  Sydney  company,  and  sliared  the  same  fate.  On 
tie  Goremment  taking  possession  of  the  property  of  the  defunct 
c^mpanieA,  the  wrtrks  were  carried  on  with  more  vigour,  and 
03  the  26th  of  September,  I8a5,  the  lino  from  Sydney  to  Parrn 
imtt*  was  declared  open  for  public  traffic,  and  the  extension  to 
CoiUburu  wH  opened  on  the  27ih  May^  1869. 


Rkllwtgn  bnnc*  I 
(emdioSiaUb 


The  flrvt  Uao 
frflin  Sydney  to 
PttmuuatlB. 
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The  progress  of  railway  coDstruction  dnring  the  twenty  years 
which  followed  the  opening  of  the  6r8t  line  was  very  slow,  for  in 
1 875  the  length  of  the  lines  in  operation  had  only  rotichcd  437 
miles,  or  at  the  rate  of  21*85  miles  per  year.  Not  a  single  mile 
of  railway  was  opened  dnring  1865  and  1866;  but  in  1867  tlie 
construction  of  these  great  commercial  highways  received  a  new 
impetus,  and  continued  to  increase  yearly  until  1872,  when  it 
stood  still  for  another  period  of  two  years,  during  which  only  5 
miles  of  railway  were  thrown  open  to  traffic.  In  1875  34  miles 
were  opened,  and  from  the  succeeding  year  till  1880  greater 
activity  prevailed  I,G98  miles  having  been  conwtructRd,  or* yearly 
average  of  126  miles,  but  this  impetus  received  a  check  sinoo 
then,  only  11  milea  having  been  opened.  There  were,  however, 
151  miles  in  course  of  c-onstniction  in  the  middle  of  1891.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  miles  of  line  opened  in  each 
each  year,  as  well  as  the  total  length  In  operation  : — 

Longth  of  Railway  Line  opened  for  Traffic  during  each  Tear. 


I 


Year. 

Opened  durinir 

Total  up«i«il. 

Year. 

TotaopcMd 

ililes. 

UllES. 

line*. 

Uka. 

TS5a 

U 

14 

IST-t 

nil. 

408 

1856 

0 

2» 

1875 

31 

437 

1857 

17 

40 

1876 

72 

509 

1&58 

15 

55 

1877 

89 

0B8 

J8A9 

nil. 

55 

1S78 

flO 

688 

1800 

15 

70 

1S79 

40 

734 

18«1 

3 

73 

18S0 

115 

849^ 

IHh-J 

24 

97 

1881 

1-16' 

996  ■ 

lHli3 

27 

124 

18S2 

t2«> 

1,275  ™ 

\8M 

ill 

14.t 

1883 

52 

1,327 

ISttS 

nil. 

Ha 

1884 

29S 

1,625 

j8G(i 

nil. 

143 

1885 

114 

1.739  m 

I8«7 

ti\ 

mu 

1880 

157 

1.890  ■ 

1868 

43 

247 

1887 

i!52 

S.048  ■ 

18li!i 

71 

318 

1888 

78 

3.]3ti  ■ 

1870 

21 

339 

•1889 

45 

3,171  ■ 

1871 

19 

358 

•1890 

11 

3,182  ■ 

1872 

40 

398 

'1891 

nil. 

2,162  ■ 

1873 

6 

403 

__J 

*  Yeu  vndod  .Tntw  30. 
t  Itwliulvttor  CBDipbollhnm-CMndeo  line.         t  Indniivvol  Kog«nb-8»M8otKlIlot, 
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The  progress  of  the  acconimoclalton  afibrdetl  by  the  State  £xt«u>don  ot 
Railwaya  of  the  Colony  caa  be  &irly  gauged  by  comparing  the  lAcimiea 
number  of  persona  at  (Jifferent  penoda  to  each  mile  of  line  open 
for  traffic,  and  the  number  uE  train  miles  per  inhabitants.  Thua 
in  187S,  tberR  were  977  persona  to  eiich  mile  of  line,  but  by  the 
end  of  tlie  year  1891  the  work  of  eonBtruction  was  so  much  iu 
excess  of  the  increase  of  papulation  thiit  the  projwrliun  per  mile 
had  fallen  to  496  persona,  so  that  the  facilitiett  uiTonled  by 
the  railvay!)  wo  now  nearly  twice  as  great  as  in  the  year  fimt 
named.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  train  miles  per  inhabitant 
was  Tery  rapid  from  1873  to  ISSi,  rising  from  4*04  to  7*2I>, 
During  the  three  years  following  a  gradual  decline  in  the  rate 
took  place,  falling  an  low  as  G-44  in  I8JS7  ;  but  since  then  there 
has  been  a  very  satisfactoiy  and  regular  increase,  the  rate  for  tlie 
year  ending  June,  1891,  being  the  highest  yet  attained.  The 
following  statement  illustrates  the  cxteniaoa  of  railway  facilities 
during  each  year  since  1678  : — 

Population  to  each  mile  of  Railway  and  train  miles  per 
inliabitants  on  Government  Lines. 


Ttw. 


PopukUoa  to  each 
tailU  of  IliM). 


NuRilwr  nf  train 
tulle*  run. 


Naiiiber  of  tndn 
miles  run  Der  licatd 

uf  I'apiUaUiOiu 


1878 

077 

2,655.178 

i-oi 

187B 

mi 

2,932.403 

4-25 

1880 

SRl 

a,-j3y.4«2 

4-45 

1881 

78i> 

3.!r23,M9 

613 

1883 

643 

4,H51,I57 

6-07 

1883 

053 

5,037,261 

7-08 

1884 

U9 

6,403,041 

7-M 

1685 

548 

f(,63S..<nK) 

7'18 

1684 

5W 

«.471».2(l.'> 

e-68 

1887 

Ml 

«,472,iu; 

fl-44 

•1SR8 

483 

6,i;MD.313 

8-56 

•IWW 

4M 

7,841,760 

7-27 

•ISM 

488 

8,OiW.>t2« 

7-40 

'16D1 

5U 

6.410.421 

7-50 

♦  Year  ended  Juikj  JO. 

Two  private  linos  of  railway,  45  and  36  miles  iu  length  respcc- 
tivoly,  were  la  opemtion  during  1890|  connecting  the  important 
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towns  of  Moama  and  Beniliquin,  and  Silverton  and  Broken  HilL 
The  first-named  line  Tirtually  forms  an  extension  of  the  Victorian 
railway  system  from  Melbourne  to  Echuca.  Some  facts  relat- 
ing to  the  traffic  of  these  lines  will  be  found  in  another  place. 
The  following  figures  relate  only  to  lines  under  Government 
controL 

The  capital  *  expended  on  all  lines  at  the  close  of  June,  1891, 
amounted  to  £31,768,617.  The  amounts  expended  on  lines  opened 
during  each  year  from  the  commencemenb  of  the  railway  system 
will  be  found  in  the  following  table  : — 

Capital  expended  on  Lines  open  to  Traffic. 


Tew. 

Capttftl  ezpendsd  on 

lines  open. 

Tear. 

Capital  expended  en 
lines  opco. 

£ 

£ 

1855 

615.347 

1874 

6,844,546 

1856 

683,217 

1875 

7,245,379 

1857 

1.023.838 

1876 

7,990,601 

1858 

1,231,867 

1877 

8,883,177 

1859 

1,278,416 

1878 

9,784,645 

1860 

1,422,672 

1879 

10,406,495 

1861 

1,536,032 

1880 

11,778,819 

1862 

1,907,807 

1881 

13,301,597 

1863 

2,466,950 

1882 

15,843,616 

1864 

2.631,790 

1883 

16,905,014 

1865 

2,746,373 

1884 

20,080.138 

1866 

2,786,094 

1885 

21,831,276 

1867 

3,282,320 

1S86 

24,071,454 

1S68 

4,060,950 

1887 

26,532,122 

1869 

4,681,329 

•1888 

27,722,748 

1870 

5.566,092 

"1889 

29,839,167 

1871 

5.887.258 

•1890 

30,555,123 

1872 

6,388,727 

•1891 

31,768,617 

1873 

6,739,918 

*  Tew  ended  June  30. 
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The  Colon  J  of  Kew  Buuth  Waleu  BtatttU  in  a  good  po^lioa  i^KtholmO* 
among  the  Aubtratastan  Colonies  in  regard  to  railway  devolopincnt, 
M  will  be  wen  &om  the  foUowjog  tabic  : — > 

Length  of  Lines  oj>en  for  Traffic  in  AustralaKiati  Oolonips — 
31st  December,  IS'JO. 


lima 

Op«n. 

Coveminent^ 

Privato. 

New  (loutb  Wales  ... 

MilM. 

2,182 
2.6B8 
2.14S 
1.7S6 

1.S42 

UUes. 
SI 

IS 

108 

4S 

114 

' 

10,960 

sr»8 

*  luduik4  IW  inflM  at  BAllwaj  In  Noitlttm  TmnHarj. 

Tlie  railway  system  of  the  Colony  ie  divided  into  three  distinct  fMinj  tytHmta 

«( Ooloitj— 

branches,  each  reprcspnting  a  system  of  its  own.  The  southern  SouUi«rnih«fc 
system,  including  the  principal  line  Lii  tlie  Colony,  brauchos  at 
Jnnee,  and  places  the  important  district  of  Rirerino,  as  far 
as  till?  town  of  Hay  in  one  directiDn,  and  Jerililerie  in  anothwr, 
in  direct  oommunication  with  Sydney — from  which  they  are 
distant  454  and  412  m)lt«  respectively.  From  aeveral  other 
points  of  tlia  line  branches  connecting  ottior  important  districts 
with  the  metropolis  have  hecn  opened  for  traffic,  or  arc  in  course 
of  conatniction.  At  Cootamundra,  a  line  has  been  laid  down, 
which  now  reachuii  Gundagai,  whilst  from  Murrumburrtth  a  line 
ha»  been  coimtructwl  which  connects  Blayney  on  the  western  line 
with  the  Bouthern  and  western  systems  of  New  South  Wales  Rail* 
wayn  This  jvacticolly  enables  direct  railway  communication  to 
be  mado  between  Melbourne  and  Bourke,  the  capital  of  Contral 
Aitbtralia  ;  and  the  branch  line  has  been  found  of  much  bonelit  in 
allowing  the  direct  shiptmint  of  stock  from  the  pasture  grounds  to 
,the  Victorian  markeU.  Nearer  Syilney  the  important  town  of 
Ooulbiim  will  be  the  centre  of  a  system  of  branch  Lines,  one  of 
which,  that  froQi  Goulhara  to  Coouia,  Is  already  built,  and  brings 


cormeclod  by 
nul. 


the  rich  pastoral  district  of  Mouaro  in  direct  coinmuuicationj 
with  Sydney.     A  proposal  i»  under  consideration  for  extending 
this  line  a«  far  ag  the  Victorian  Boi*der.     It  is  also  proposod  to  ' 
connect  Ooulhiirn  with  the  towuHlnp  of  Crookwell,   tlie  centre  of 
a  hirgo  agricultural  district  25  mileH  distant     Further  Bonth  the 
construction  of  a  branch  line  from  Cootamundiu  to  Temora  Trill 
shortly  Iju  couim«nccJ,  while  a  branch  from  CxUcairn  to  Corovtu^^ 
on  the  Murray,  in  now  in  progress.  ^| 

The  southern  main  line  is  the  most  important  of  the  railway 
lines  in  tlie  Colony,  as  it  passes  tlirough  tlie  richetft  and  tnotit 
tbickly  ]>opulate<1  districts,  and  ptac«s  the  four  great  capitals  of 
Australia — Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide — iu  direct 
communication  with  each  other.  It  was  not  until  1883  that  this  line 
was  actually  open  for  traflle,  the  railway  bridge  across  tlie  Murray 
River,  which  flows  between  Wodonga,  the  Victorian  terminus,  and 
Atbury,  the  terminus  of  the  southern  line  of  Kew  South  Wales, 
liaving  been  completed  in  that  year.  The  traffic,  both  of  passes- 
gors  and  goods,  on  the  southern  system  genendly,  is  very  extensive, 
and  arraiigomcnts  for  the  i-ngular  carriage  of  mails  between  thai 
two  great  cities  enable  letters  to  be  delivered  in  less  than  twenty] 
hours.  The  time  occupied  by  the  express  trains  uii  the  journey  isi 
only  eighteen  hours,  and  the  ordinary  passenger  trains  numingj 
daily  cover  the  distance  (576  miles)  between  Sydney  and  McUl 
Imurne  in  twenty -four  hours  and  a  half.  Sleeping  cars  are  attached 
to  tbeso  trains,  on  the  New  Houth  Wales  side,  and  the  comfort  of 
travellers  is  assured  by  the  introduction  of  the  most  modem  im- 
provements in  the  coustructiou  and  fitting  up  of  the  railway 
carriages.  Since  the  completion  of  the  railway  from  Melhounie 
to  Adelaide,  a  distance  of  508^  miles,  European  mails  are  lando 
at  tlie  latter  port  and  forwarded  overland  to  nil  jwrts  of  Victoria,' 
New  South  Wales,  and  Queensland.  The  time  occupied  in  transit 
l)etwc«n  Adelaide  and  Sydney  is  41  hoars,  and  from  Sydney  to 
Brisbane,  28  hours ;  or  69  hours  between  Adelaide  and  Brisbane* ^| 

Tlie  western  system  of  railways  extends  from  Sydney  in  the 
direction  of  the  Blue  Mountiuns,  of  which  it  reaches  the  upper 
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levelB  a  litUe   above  Etna  PI&inB,  by  a  system  of  »g-za,g  lines 

which  enables  the  locomotive  to  drag  ita  heavy  froig}it  op  the 

abrupt  eastern  slope  of   the  iiiouutains.      Thti  line  runs  along 

the  top  of  the  range,  until  it  deseends  into  thr  valley  Wlow  Rtount 

Clarence,  by  another  and  more  important  zigzag,  the  coustmctiou 

of  which  is  a  triumph  of  engineering  skill.     In  its  course  between 

these  two  zigzHgs  the  line  pa«)«eii  through  magnificent  mountain 

aceoery  of  a  character  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  world,  and  none 

4  he  less  rcraiurkablc.    Leaving  the  mountains,  the  Western  Railway, 

after  throwing  out  a  branch  froin  "Wallerawang  to  Mudgee,  enwrs 

tlie  Bathumt  Plains,  and  connects  the  rich  agricultural  lands  of  the 

Bathurstf  Orange,  and.  Wellington  districta  with  the  metropolia 

Beyond  Bubho  it  enters  the  pofltoral  countrj-,  and  reaches  the 

Darling  at  Bourkc,  503  miles  from  Sydney.     At  Orange  a  branch  f^^^^^t^,^^  j 

line,   Ha  miles    in    length,    connects    that    town    with    Alolong. 

Further  up,  at  Nyngan,  377  miles  from  Sydney,  a  line  has  boon 

^mmimced  to  connect  the  important  mining  district  of  Cobar 

with  f^ydney,  aflbrding  at  the  same  time  rapid  and  sure  means  of 

eommnnicatioR  with  the  pastoral  country,  of  which  Cobar  is  also 

the  centre.     Thiii  Hne,  it  is  expected,  will  eventually  be  continued 

as  far  as  Wilcannia,  on  the  Darling,  whence  it  may  be  extended  to 

the  silver-fields  of  Bilverton  and  itrokou  Hill.    The  western  railway 

system  also  includes  a  short  line  from  Bliicktown  to  the  Hawkes- 

bury,  vid  the  towns  of  Windsor  and  Hichmond. 

Tlie  northern  system  originally  had  its  torminaa  at  Newcastle,  Northern 

'  tjvbaa. 

but  a  connecting  line  between  Honiebush  and  Woratah  has  been 
constructed,  which  makes  Sydney  the  head  of  tho  whole  of  the 
railway  systems  of  the  Colony.  The  IXawkesbury  River  has  been 
croned  by  an  iron  bridge,  2,896  feet  long,  in  snven  spans,  the  S"**'^II1SI2L! 
iron,  auperstnicture  of  which  cost  X327,00O.  This  connecting 
line  allows  direct  communication  between  Adelaide,  Melbourne, 
Sydney,  and  Brisbane,  a  distance  from  end  to  end  of  1,808  miles, 
and  hflj*  heen  found  of  great  value  to  those  requiring  quick  transit, 
and  for  the  carriage  of  postal  matter.     It  facilitates,  moreover, 
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tLe  active  busiiicss  life  of  the  colonies,  aitd  will  be  of  national' 
importance  should  at  an^  time  strategic  movements  require  to  be 
miule  in  councrtion  with  military  operations. 

The  uorthern  lino  runs  vid  Newcaatle  and  the  groat  coal  centres^J 
through  the  rich  agricultural  district  of  the  Hunter  Vallejf  tu  thej 
imponant  part  of  the  Colony  known  as  Kew  Euglaud,  pasKiog^ 
tlimugh  some  of  the  larf^st  inland  towns  in  New  South  Walee, 
such  as  Maitland,  until  lately  the  fourtli  town  in  the  Colony  in 
point  of  iwpulation,  being  surpassed  only  by  the  city  of  Newcastle 
and   the  town  of   Parrawatta  before  Broken  Hill  attained  ita  j 
prcaorit  development.    The  country  traversed  by  this  line  north  j 
of  Newcastle  h  extrL'mi.<ly  fcrlile.    Aa  the  lino  nscuods  furtltcri 
north  it  passiii  through  a  rich  paatonl  and  agricultural  territory,.} 
and    some    important   townships    arc   reached,    viz.,   Tamwortli, 
Armidale,  Glen  Innea,  and  Tenter6eld,  and  eleven  miles  beyond 
the   last-uientioned   township,    the  line    crosses    the   bonier   at 
Wullnngarra  or  Jennings,  where  a  junction  is  effected  with  the 
Qiteeusland  Railways. 

Thp  northern  system  also  comprises  a  branch  fn>in  Wurris  Crepk 
to  Narrabri,  which  it  has  been  pro|>o6od  to  exteud  as  far  u 
Moree,  in  the  north-west,  and  the  Darling  in  the  weat,  thus  placiDg 
the  Namoi  and  Gwydir  paKtomI  districts  in  direct  commtinication 
with  the  jiorta  of  Newcastle  and  Sydney.  The  constmction  of 
a  brunch  from  Muswellbrook  to  Cassilis  is  also  contemplated. 
In  the  New  England  District  a  line  has  been  long  projected, 
which  would  connect  the  town  of  Glen  Iniies  with  that  of  InvcTell,  I 
Ob  one  side,  and  with  the  city  of  Grafton,  on  the  Clarence,  on  thoj 
other;  an  alternative  line  is  now  being  surveyed  to  connect  the 
Clarence  district  with  Armidalo,  but  both  this  route  and  the  ono 
proposed  from  Glen  Innes  to  Grafton  pretsent  physical  difiicnltiea 
of  such  a  magnitude  that  it  is  doubtful  if  either  line  will  bo 
carried  out,  at  all  events,  for  some  time  to  come.  A  portion  of  tha 
North  Coaat  Railway,  from  the  Twned  llivfr  to  T.ismore,  on  tbw  ^ 
lUchmund,  is  now  in  cour^  of  contitructiou. 
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The  question  of  the  extenBion,  through  the  henrt  of  the  metro-  ocuUr 
polie,  of  the  railwaj  system— which  at  present  has  ite  terminus  at 
Gorac  little  distance  from  the  hasiness  centre  of  the  city — to  the 
Circular  Quay  in  again  under  consideration,  the  Uovornmeiit 
having  appointed  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquiro  into  the  respeo- 
tire  merits  of  thu  many  seheiues  that  Iiave  from  time  to  time  been 
proposed.  A  short  line  has  been  constructed,  branching  off 
the  main  Northern  Hue  at  Honisby,  21  miles  from  Sydney,  to 
Ptfarce'fl  Comer,  on  the  heights  of  St.  I.«onard8  ;  this  line  is  now 
being  extended  from  the  latti'r  place  to  the  North  Shorts  of  Furt 
Jackson,  which,  when  tinishHi],  will  coanK:t  the  Norllieru  districts 
of  the  Colony  with  the  harbor.  Proposals  have  been  made  from 
lime  to  time  to  bridge  the  hailKir,  or  tunnul  under  it,  and  thus 
allow  direct  couimunicatiou  by  rail  bclwi'eii  the  suburbs  on  the 
north  and  the  city  on  the  south  shore. 

Bcwdee  the  lines  end  branches  included  in  the  three  systems 
above  describL*d,  another  line,  entirely  ttulepeudent  of  them,  has 
been  coHHlructed,  connecting  the  metropolis  with  the  coastal 
diatrict  of  IHawarra,  which  is  rich  alike  in  coal  and  the 
produce  of  agriculture.  The  present  terminus  of  this  line  is  at 
tlie  thriving  town  of  KinmSj  but  a  coutiuuatiuu  of  ih«  line  is 
BOW  being  constructed  to  Nowm,  whence  it  is  |jroposed  to  take  it 
eTrntnatiy  to  Jervis  Bay,  closely  following  the  coast  line.  A  pro- 
posal has  also  been  made  fur  the  construction  of  a  line  from  the 
port  of  Hden  at  Twofold  Uay«  in  the  south  of  the  Colony,  to  the 
township  of  Bega.  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district ; 
but  this  is  at  present  in  al>eyauce. 

Tl>e  contrast  between  the  present  condition  of  the  Now  South 
Wules  railways  and  their  humble  l>eginning  in  1855  is  a  remark- 
able one.  In  1856,  the  first  year  which  can  be  faiily  taken  for 
purposes  of  oomparison,  the  number  of  psssenger  journeys  on  the 
milways  was  only  ^50,724,  whilst  in  the  year  ended  Juno  30, 
1891,  the  nnniber  was  19,037.760,  or  nearly  53  times  greater; 
but  the  touuH^e  of  goods  carried  in  each  of  these  years  rejiresunts 
a  virry  much  larger  increase,  having  grown  from  '2,<1C'J  tons  to 
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3,802,849,  or  over  1,540  times  greater  th&n  in  tho  first  full  ye«r 
of  railway  operations.  In  the  earlier  portion  of  tbe  period  of 
tLirty-aeven  yean*,  which  tlie  alravL-  Oguros  illuBtrate,  it  would  seem 
that  the  larger  part  of  the  railway  earnings  was  obtained  from  the 
pussongar  traffic,  and  this  was  no  doubt  due  to  tho  fact  that  the 
first  railways  were  ahiio-st  entirely  suburlmn.  It  was  not  until 
the  line  ci-oased  the  mouEitains  and  opened  up  the  far  interior 
that  the  proportions  changed,  and  the  goods  traffic  became  the 
princijHil  source  of  revenue  of  the  railways.  This  change  beg&n  to 
tiike  place  in  1867,  in  which  year  the  construction  of  railways, 
after  being  for  two  yeai-s  at  a  standstill,  received  a  sudden 
impetus,  CI  miles  of  line  havinj;  been  opened  in  tlie  year  named, 
as  against  1 3  miles  only  in  tho  previous  j>eriod  of  three  years. 
From  18C7  till  1877  the  proportion  of  e-amiiigs  from  goods  traffic 
rapidly  increased,  reaching  in  the  latter  year  66*7  per  oeut.  of  the 
total  earnings.  Since  then,  owing  to  the  enormous  increase  m 
tho  suburban  passenger  traffic,  the  proportion  of  earnings  from 
goods  has  decreased  to  60'4  in  1890,  as  against  39-6  obtained 
from  jiaasenger  traffic 

The  comiiorison  between  the  earnings'  of  the  period  previous  (o 
1871 — when  the  net  result  every  year  represented  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  interest  due  on  the  capital  expended  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  lines— and  the  subsequent  period  uflbrds  matter  for 
satisfaction.  The  figures  for  1886  and  1887  show  a  falling  oil  from 
thofle  of  fourteen  previous  years ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
in  comparing  those  two  y^ara  with  tho  oxcelltnt  results  oxliibited 
during  the  period  from  1874  to  1884,  when  an  average  of  con- 
siderably  over  4  per  cent,  was  realized,  that  the  fall  in  receipts  is 
due  in  a  great  mea.'iure  to  tho  previous  years  of  drought,  and  also  to 
the  uncertainty  attaching  to  the  land  laws  which  had  recently  been 
materially  altered 

During  the  years  1884  and  1885  the  last  section  of  the  main 
■western  line,  extending  over  a  distance  of  112  miles  as  far  as 
Bourlce,  was  opened,  and  the  line  briuicKing  off  from  Wollerawang 
was  completed  us  far  as  Mudgcc,  63  miles  being  opened.     On  the 
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Huath-Wofttem  Railway  the  branch  line,  Xarmndera  to  Jerilderte, 
covering  a  (liatanco  of  Go  miles,  was  opened  for  trotEc.  All  of  these 
Ktcnsiona  run  through  very  siMirsely  settled  districts,  and  thia 
the  case  with  rcganl  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  other  172 
niilps  o]wneil  during  the  two  years  mentioned.  This  total  of  412 
miles  opened  for  traffic  in  unproductive  country  cauHed  a  serious 
falling  oH'  in  tha  proportion  of  receipta  to  expenditure  during  the 
[wriod  ending  June,  1888,  the  net  revenue  yielding  less  tliau  3 
per  cetkU  on  the  total  expenditure.  Sinci^  then  tlie  returns  have 
steadily  improved,  rising  in  the  yoar  ending  June,  1891  to  3G 
per  cent  In  the  JUulway  Kejtort  of  1891  a  return  ia  given, 
oompariiigtbo  net  resulta  of  lines  which  are  not  at  pmsient  {wying 
ikterest,  for  the  two  years  1887  and  1890,  Jind  from  the  progress 
liieh  the  latter  year  shows  over  the  former  there  is  every 
obability  tliat  in  the  near  future  the  lines  mentioned  will  earn 
Bfiictcnt  to  ^Miy  the  interest  on  their  cost.  The  fact  that  railways 
not  n.*turncJ  a  prolit  should  t»ocaslon  no  surprise,  as  the 
tics  of  the  railway  returns  in  all  the  part.s  of  the  world  show 
at  few  lines,  except  perhaps  suburban  ones,  return  anything 
profit  during  the  first  few  years  after  their  opening.  In 
nd  a  period  of  seven  years  has  been  allowed  by  good  reriod  rwiul«* 
authoritios  for  a  line  to  develop  traffic ;  and  if  such  is  the  fact  t*^*^- 
in  more  densely  populated  countries,  whose  resources  are  more 
BvelopsI  than  is  the  case^in  New  South  Wales,  there  is  every 
on  to  be  satisfied  with  the  fact  that  the  linos  of  this  colony 
&ve  yieldod  so  good  a  return  as  they  tiave.  And  there  is  good 
lus'-'  to  hope  tliut  under  tlic  present  administration  of  the  railways 
lie  dc6ctency  will  soon  be  met,  iis  the  returns  for  the  yi.'ar  ended 
fune  30,  lf*91,  show  that  the  interest  on  ootit  of  construction  was 
ttvercd  all  but  0*29  per  cent 

A  glance  at  the  table  of  net  earning  and  interest  on  capital 
KiH'mlcd  upon  railways,  which  will  be  found  on  page  360,  will 
show  that  daring  the  period  from  1870  to  1876,  in  which  tho 
length  of  now  lines  yearly  constnicted  was  very  small,  boing  only 
L&l  wiles  during  the  whole  period  of  seven  years,  or  about  27^ 
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miles  por  year,  the  railwuy  pro6ts  show  a  cotutant  iind  regulur 
increase  from  1'817  to  4*428  per  cent  In  1877  and  1878  170 
miles  of  railway  wore  constructed,  and  the  profita  imm^i&tely 
show  a  decline  to  3  741  and  .I'.lil  (wr  coiit,  respectively.  From 
IfifiO  to  16S4  the  railways  were  extended  chiefly  to  central 
already  popnlous  and  prosporous,  viz.,  Riverinaand  New  England, 
and  the  oenlr&l  districts  of  rrOuHmrn,  Wellington,  and  Dubbo  : 
and  as  these  were  years  of  remarkable  proapority,  the  railway 
profits  iniflered  Icbh  than  usual  from  the  considcrahtc  extension, 
which  included  the  construction  of  the  expensive  connecting  link 
joining  the  New  Soutli  Wales  llailways  with  those  of  Victoriii, 
mttbe  River  Murray.  From  1885  to  1890  the  extensions  on  the 
main  lines  were  for  the  moHt  part  through  pHJitoral  country,  such 
as  the  cnntinuAtion  of  the  Western  line  to  Bourke,  of  the 
Northern  line  to  Wallan^nrra,  and  the  further  extensions  of  ifcs 
lines  in  the  Goulburn  district  to  the  rich  pastoral  lands  of 
Monaro>  while  sevrnil  branch  lines  were  constructed  tapping 
important  Rgrionlturnl  and  duirj'-Prtmiing  districts,  notalily  the 
lines  Cootamnndra-Gundagni,  Morrumburrah-BIayney,  and 
Sydney- K  lain  a.  In  some  cases  the  value  uf  the  branch  linos  will 
not  be  felt  until  the  entire  system,  of  which  thej'  form  part,  ts 
completed,  or  until  they  become  tnmk  linea.  For  instance,  in 
ilie  case  of  the  Goulbum-Cooma  line,  a  proposal  is  under  ooa- 
sideratioD  for  continuing  this  line  to  the  Victorian  border,  with  a 
branch  line  to  Kden,  Twofold  Bay.  It  is  t'xpcctt'd  that  the 
Gippsland  line  will  ho  extended  from  Bainiadale  to  the  Iwrder, 
and  that  by  the  junction  of  these  two  lines  un  alternative  route 
to  Melbourne  will  be  obtained.  In  that  case^  no  douht,  the 
Eastern  port  of  Gippsland  would  find  its  natural  port  at  Kden. 
A  large  sum  of  money  has  been  expended  on  each  section  of 
llie  line  from  Homebusli  to  the  Hawkesbury,  and  from  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  river  to  Warat^h  ;  but  not  until  the 
oompleiioD  of  the  bridge  over  the  Hawkesbury  River,  which 
wna  accomplished  in  May,  1889,  could  the  line  be  expected 
to    return    the    interest    on     the     money    expended    upon    iL 
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"ExpensiTo  new  lines  rrsiilt  in  an  incrfaw  of  pprcont!^  of  working 
expenses  to  the  gross  earnings,  as  these  lines  have  to  be  kept  in  f  wU 
working  onicr  and  repair  whilst  actnally  returning  in  gross 
earnings  little  over  the  cost  of  maintenance.  The  small  retunui 
on  expeosive  incotnpleted  hranches  further  tend  to  diminish  greatly 
tbe  prolita  of  a  railway  system  taken  as  a  whole  ;  but  meh  is  the 
history  of  railway  construction  in  all  part*  of  the  world,  and  New 
South  Wales  ia  no  exception  to  Uie  general  rule. 

The  Railway  Cunmiissioners  in  their  Annual  Report  for  1891  sdiani»forth» 
■aggest  a  plan  for  payhig  for  new  linos  from  tlie  sale  of  lands,  iwvnilwajn. 
Tliey  recommend  tliat  the  Crown  ].AndH  for  a  distance  of  10 
miles  each  side  of  pi-oposrfil  railways  slmuld  bo  sot  aside  for  aalei 
and  half  the  proceeds  of  the  land  8uld  to  be  credited  to  the 
Kailwuy  Capital ;  and  when;  the  land  requirt^  for  railway  con- 
simctioD  has  passed  into  the  liands  of  private  indivi(hia!c«  that 
the  Innd-owners  should  combine  and  convey  the  neconaary  land 
frw  of  coat  to  the  Goremment,  it  being  considered  that  the 
owners  would  be  fully  reinunemted  f«ir  the  gift  of  the  land  by  tbe 
enbajQcod  value  of  their  property  through  direct  railway  oom- 
mnnication  being  eHtablished  with  the  other  parts  of  the  Colony 
By  the  adoption  of  tliis  system  it  is  believed  that  nulwayn  in  light 
ttndnlating  country'  could  be  constructed  at  a  nioderatti  cost,  and 
yield  a  fair  return  on  capital  from  the  commenoementt  especially 
whiit  lire  known  aa  "Pioneer  Railways,"  whith  coiihl  be  oonstructed 
at  on  average  of  uliout  £1,750  i^r  mile,  exclusive  of  bridges. 

The  Bettennent  system  as  applied  to  railways  was  first  intro-  The  B«ttena«]i 
dlioed  in  the  construction  of  the  Culcaira  to  Corowa  Railway. 
No  special  Act  haA  been  paaBcd  for  the  general  establishment  of 
thin  principle,  but  by  a  [irovlso  in  a  obtuse  of  the  Public  "Works  Act, 
the  Cjovemment  were  empowered  ti>  apply  tlie  principle  to  all 
railways  constructed  subsequently  to  the  date  of  the  passing 
of  Uie  Act.  In  e«iimating  the  enhanced  value  of  the  land  ad- 
joining the  Culcaim  to  Corowa  Railway  line,  now  in  course  of 
conatmction,  the  stations  were  assumed  to  be  10  miles  ^lart, 
the  Uettennent  area  having  a  5  mile  ra<liu8  from  each  station, 
aod  the  biud  in  the  vicinity  of  each  station  being  considered  to 
liave  aa  enhanced  value  of  25  per  cent.,  graduating  to  fi  per  cenU 
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at  the  limit  of  the  i-adius.      In  the  case  of  the  extension  of  the 
railway  along  tho  Southern  Coast  it  is  found,  that  tho  enhanced 
value  docs  not  reach  so  high  a  percentage,  owing  to  the  facilities.  ^ 
wJiioh  exiiit  for  tho  transport  of  prodtico,  &c.,  by  water.  H 

The  following  tal>le  shows  the  cost  of  construction  of  tho 
various  branches  of  the  railway  aj'steni  of  tho  Colony  to  tlie  middle 
of  the  year  1891.  The  average  cost  for  tho  whole  of  the  liuea  i» 
calculated  to  be  i;i2,457  per  mile,  inc!u<ling  all  charges,  exccfit  ^ 
fop  rolling-Btock,  machinery,  and  workshops,  a  ligure,  which,  con-  fl 
sidering  the  character  of  some  parts  of  tho  country  through  which 
the  lines  have  been  carried,  and  the  cost  of  lalmur,  which  la  con- 
siderably greater  in  Australlu  than  in  most  other  countries,  is  by  I 
no  means  a  high  one. 

Cost  of  Construction  of  I^ilway  lines  to  30th  June,  1891. 


lioM  cfKDcd  for  tnlBc, 


i>.a.i>*tM.M«< 


Dnrling  Hnrhvur  Brajicli 

Sydney  to  Granville *„..,«.... 

Hadom's  Ci-euk  BrtuicU... 

Qraavillc  in  Woiloitj^ 

Jtmco  to  Hay 

Narrandcra  to  Jcrilderie 

Granville  to  Bourko  _ 

Wallt'rawAiig  ta  Mudgee  

Blacktowii  to  Richmond  

Goulburn  to  Cooiim , 

Coot»i)iiiii()ra  to  (.•uudagii  

OnuijTe  to  Mnlnng    

Murnimbnrrah  tu  Hlayney 

Sydney  to  KiuiTia  , , 

]{oiDehiul)  to  Wftr^tah 

Ncwi-aatle  to  WaUiingara 

IVenis  Omik  tu  N":irrabri    %, 

Bullitck  lalaud  BrAuuh , 

Morpeth  Branch , 

HoniBby  and  8t,  Loonurda  

C&mijUiUtovru  to  i'uindvn |  Tram  ( 

Kogamh  toSaiis  .Souci    \  Lines.  | 


ToUlOotL 


2.182 


£ 

0,450 

M4.9S3 

40D.601 

fi.21D,9V9 

»W,8IN> 

174,501 

1,402,180 

2^)1,252 

26!),  327 

I.U7B.S.VJ 

1,008,21.1 

2,404.f.2fi 

4,S2!t.77G 

r>6l.2JKi 

8a.  2-27 

60,814 

210,911) 

38,667 

12,111 


Com 
par  Kite. 


£ 

3.10,681 

112.331 

12,918 

12,272 

6.658 

fl,mi 

laAra 

11.187 
10,008 
10,997 

6.801 
12,242 
10,l5tt 
27,260 
25.717 
J2.a52 

5,786 
55,48* 
10,203 
19, 174 

MM 

2,422 


27,182,42(1        12.457 


The  amount  expended  on  rolliug-utock  to  the  period  named  was 
X3,G7rj,297;  for  machhtery,  £271,435;  workshops,  i: 6^0,539  ; 
and  furniture,  ^8,92^,  or  iE4,58«,l91  in  all.  This  makes  the 
total  cost  of  all  lines  op*?n  for  traffic,  X3],768,617,  or  an  averftge 
on  all  charges  of  £14,r>59  per  mile. 


EABKINGS  AND  WORKING  EXPENSES. 

In  considering  those  figures  in  detail  it  is  interesting  to  note  utMMinwtonij 
the  comparative  lov  cost  per  mile  o£  the  exteoidonB  through  the  (x»tijr. 
|iasU>ral  country  from  Junee  to  Hay,  ami  from  Werris  Creek 
to  Karrabri,  which  avcrogo  only  Xd,GJS  and  £5,786  [XiT  mile 
respectively,  or  leas  than  half  tbo  general  average  cost  of  other 
lines.  Tlie  Campbell  tow  n-Camdou  and  the  (vogitrah-Sans  Souci 
luies  were  constructod  cheaply  for  tram-liites.  The  cost  of  tlie 
iiglit  lines,  which  will  shortly  be  in  coui-se  of  cuustructiou  through 
a  country  of  similar  formation,  should  not  reach  even  the  figures 
just  stated,  being  estimntcil,  as  prcvioualy  mentioned,  to  cost  only 
XliTTiO  per  mile,  exclusive  of  bridges. 

Tba  ooet  of  railway  construction  in  somo  of  the  principal  countries  Cost  in  other 
of  the  world,  for  which  tigarea  are  available,  is  given  hereunder. 
The  figures  include  the  whole  expense  of  equipping  the  linos  for 
traffic,  and  are  brought  down  to  the  latest  dates  available: — 


CountrlML 


Coti  petiole 
opeo  bkp  TnflWj. 


United  Kingdom  . 

Belgium 

France , 

Oennuiy   .., 

Kussi*  in  Europe.. 

India 

Cjuudft 

Cape  Colony 

N«w  South  Walw 

Victoria , 

New  Zealand    ... , 

CjuevuMonil    

.South  Australia  .. 
Tairaaaia  


£ 

43,055 

27,802 

26.944 

70,637 

20.000 

13,dl)2 

11,551 

9,217 

14,550 

13,917 

7.617 

6,420 

«,527 

8,200 


EARKiNOS  AND  WOHKINO  EXPENSES. 
The  gross  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  all  sources  during  the  ORMcorafain 

ftnd  worfctny 

year  ended  30th  Jane,  iB91,  was  X2,974,i21,  a  larger  sum  than  expenses, 
was   obtained  in  any   pre\'ious  year.     The  cost  of  working   the 
rail  ways  reached  XI, 83 1,371,  and  the  net  earnings  were  XI,  H3]050, 


WorUnc 


or  38-4  per  cent,  of  the  total  eaminga.  The  following  table  givea 
the  groa  eaminga  and  total  working  expenses  with  the  proportion 
per  cent  of  tbo  exjienditurc  to  tho  recei]}i». 

Gross  Eaniingfl  and  Working  Expenses^  and  Percentage  of 
Workiug  Expemtea  to  Orosa  Earuings. 


rli 

^11 

Tmt. 

Qmm 

Wtirkitiir 

Ya*. 

Orom 

Workinc 

111 

BttrningiL 

Kx)ieUM«. 

g  tan 

EkTbiuic*. 

ExpcovML 

Iff 

irS 

•  3 

£ 

£ 

per  '•(■fit. 

£ 

£ 

IwroMt 

]flS5 

9^249 

5,969 

64  43 

1874 

536,573 

257,703 

48-03 

18M 

82.S83 

21,788 

67  49 

1875 

014.043 

296,174 

48-ia 

1857 

43,387 

31,338 

72  23 

IS76 

ti!):t.225 

339.406 

48-98 

185S 

6*2,309 

43.928 

70-50 

1 877 

SI.->,920 

418.985 

51-ftft 

1^9 

01,760 

47.598 

77  07 

ISTS 

9<Kr.;'89 

536,988 

60^7 

18&0 

62.269 

50.427 

80-98 

1879 

fijvinne 

60<,7>I 

63-49 

i«ai 

75.004 

61.187 

81-58 

1880 

1.161.017 

647.719 

55  iV 

1863 

103.871 

63.725 

66-16 

IfiSl 

1.44-1.226 

73S,334 

51 -12 

1863 

123.941 

96,S67 

78- 1  r. 

l^v> 

l.'iHSSlW 

934.6.%t 

55i>2 

1864 

147.053 

IU3,7I5 

70  24 

IS-;; 

i,'t:!1.4W 

1.177.788 

60-97 

1S65 

166,032 

itis,y2C 

65  [JU 

l>-.; 

■-'.■i^>i.237 

1,301,259 

62-37 

186t) 

168.535 

iwi.'iiio 

6:iii4 

]^  .". 

L',  i:i,:ifts 

1.458,153 

67  OS 

1867 

189,072 

n7..T-M 

62 -US 

1NM< 

■J.li>u.070 

1.492.992 

69-12 

IftSS 

224,359 

I44.!i01 

64-29 

IK87 

2.2l»S.'i94 

1.4.^7,760 

OO'OI 

1889 

264,975 

176,3t.*2 

66-57 

•ISH8 

2.21)1.124 

I,530..t5I 

66-69 

1870 

307,142 

200,003 

67 -OS 

*I8«9 

2.5;JH.477 

1,6.14.602 

64-39 

1871 

355,.122 

197,065 

55-46 

•1890 

2.ri:t;i,08B 

1.665.8:15 

63-28 

1872 

424,989 

207,918 

48-92 

•1891 

2,974,421 

1.831.371 

6IiaT 

1873 

4&4,2S6 

238.030 

49  16 

I 


*  Tnc  ontnl  30Uk  June,  IHW. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  that  a  larger  proportioa 
of  revenue  is  now  absorbed  by  working  expenses  tJian  was  formerly 
the  case.  In  1880,  the  expense  of  working  per  train  mile  was 
46  24d.,  while  in  the  year  eiuleil  with  June,  1891,  the  cxpensa 
vaa  52-26d.  per  mile,  or  6d.  more.  An  advance  has  taken  placa 
in  cost  of  locomotive  [wwer  of  over  2d.  per  train  mile,  while  the 
increase  in  the  coat  of  repairs  of  carriagea  and  waggons  added  a 
little  more  than  another  2d.  An  additional  expeose  of  veiy 
naarly  the  same  urauiint  woa  duo  to  traffic  charges,  causeil  pr-inci- 
pally  Ly  the  extunaion  o£  auburbau  tratfic. 


"WORKING  EXPENSES. 
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M^Q                                            rXTERNAX  COMMTJNICATION.               ^^^^B 

L    Dflt  revalue.           The  net  revenue  for  tho  year  which  expired  on  the  30th  June^ 

^^m                   189If  wan  i^  1,1 43,050,  while  tho  total  amount  q£  capital  expended 

^^^^H             on  Iin<>s  in  opcrnbiou  to  the  same  period  was  X31,iC8,6I7.     Tlie 

^^^^H             net  ri'ttii-ii  on  Ihv  capital  nxpnndcd  oiuallod  3  598  per  o^ni.,  which 

^^^^H            is  the  most  satlsFactory  rotum  obtained  since  1884,  and,  as  will 

^^^^H            hereafter  appear,  only  0-20  p^r  cent,    helow   the  average  interest 

^^^B^            payable  on  all  outstanding  loaiLs  of  tlte  Public  Debt.                          ^ 

^H^                     Not  Earnin;;?!,  and  Interest  on  Capital  expended  on  Railway's.      H 

^^^K^ 

Net  Eixnlosa. 

InlMwtco 

CaplUl. 

Ymt. 

NrtBuidaca. 

Intcnrtoa 

CBpHkL 

£ 

per  cent. 

£ 

per  cant. 

^^^^h          1S55 

3.290 

•638 

1874 

278.872 

4074 

^^^H^ 

lo.ins 

1-636 

1875 

318,474 

4-386 

^^^1                1857 

12.050 

1176 

1876 

363,819 

4-428 

^^^H                1858 

lii,a8l 

1'41« 

1877 

396,935 

4'46S 

^^^B                  1S59 

14,162 

1*107 

1878 

366,001 

3-741^ 

^^^1 

11,911 

•832 

1879 

347,645 

3-34^^1 

^^^K                 1861 

13.817 

'8M 

ISSO 

613,298 

«»H 

^^^^H 

35.146 

1-812 

1881 

705.892 

SM^H 

^^^H                1863 

27^073 

1-097 

1882 

704,228 

.»■ 

^^H 

43.0:!S 

1-669 

1883 

753,676 

4-4d4 

^^^1 

57,106 

2-079 

1884 

■     784,978 

4-201 

^^^1                 1866 

62,305 

2-236 

18S5 

716,215 

3-370 

^^^1                 1667 

71.748 

2-186 

1886 

667,078 

2-961 

^^^1                 1869 

80,158 

l-»73 

1887 

750.534 

S-965 

^^^H 

88.613 

1-SM 

ISSS 

764,573 

2862 

^^H 

101,139 

1-817 

1880 

903,876 

3-144 

^^H                1871 

lfiS.257 

2688 

1890 

967,231 

31 7« 

^^^1 

217.071 

rf-397 

1891 

1.143.050 

3-5fl^^H 

^^^H               1873 

246,201 

3-653 

^ 

^^^^^^             Kan,- 

-fllooe  tSSJ  the  Moounls  Iwve  besn  nwte  up  to  tba  SKb  Jnn*  Id  e«di  Jtut,           ^M 

COMPARISOl 


m 


3«< 


PoinU  of  comparison  between  the  rnilways  of  a  large  and  onniwrina 
thinly  inhabited  connlry  such  as  New  South  Wales  and  the  wuntric*. 
coontries  of'the  Old  "World  are  dilficult  to  obtain.  Tlie  following 
table,  however,  iilu8trate»  ttie  pojiulntion  and  area  in  Kquar« 
lailes  of  territory  ptir  mile  of  line  open  in  the  principal  countries 
of  the  world,  compiled  from  the  latest  returns.  It  will  be  seen 
that  New  South  "Wales  comes  fairly  well  out  of  tlie  comparison  : — 

Length   of  Bail  way  in  various  Countries,  with  Population  and 
Area  per  Mile  of  Line. 


^- 


Ooniiblt! 


tcnrthof 
HBllW^y. 


PoptuKMa 
llit««<rfLliie. 


Area  wr  Miln 

OlUlK. 


'AuatrnLiHia  • — 

N«w  South  WalM 

[  Victoria   

I  South  Australia 

I  Qneeusland 

I  Wcstom  AaHtrolia 

^^m        l^umania 

^B        NewZuUnd  

HPUrgetitiiK)  K«public  

W      AuBtrih'Hnaguy  , 

P        Belgium    

■         BruKil    

CuiiotU,  DominioDOf 

Chili 

IV-nmwk, 

Kranuv 

(ItiTDftny .. 

(itvM,t  Britain  anil  Iraland 

(irecc© 

India  (Britiafa) 

Italy „ 

Japnn   

Mexico 

NethurUnds    , 

I'ortngal   

Roumuiia 

Ituasta  (in  Karop«)„ 

HpAin    , 

Hwedeu  niitl  Norway 

SwitsMirUnd  

Turkey  (in  Knrope)    

l/Qit«d  States  of  America.. 


2.263 
2.471 
1.774. 
2,142 
60S 
399 
J.95G 

15,2(17 
2,762 
4,025 

l2,(i-28 
1,(>4<J 
1. 217 

21,890 

24,270 

.171 

I6,09& 

7.SM 

534 

3,388 

1,616 

1.188 

1,4G0 

I7.S83 

5.029 

'>,644 

1,860 

Ufa 

lo4,27B 

AUMnUMla,  IBM 


496 

467 

183 

ISO 

9tf 

302 

.•120 

823 

2,481 

1.999 

3.027 

402 

1,S.13 

l.i>17 

1,745 

1,931 

1,896 

4.634 

13,037 

3.93& 

74,171 

3.891 

2.463 

3.625 

3,543 

5,291 

2,9se 

1.194 

1,M9 

.'S,.'i38 

398 


363 


INTERNAX  COMMUNICATION. 


PASSENGER  TRAFFIC. 

Joaraers  per  ^®  number  of  journeys  made  by  each  person  in  the  Colony 

gairf  d^popui*-  j^(j^  averages  16-97  per  annum,  as  against  6*63  in  1878.    The 

increase  has  been  exceedingly  rapid  as  well  as  &irly  uniform,  as 

will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  : — 


Teu. 

Number  of  Joorneyi. 

Yow. 

Number  of  Joutmiti. 

1878 

6C3 

1885 

14-57 

1879 

6-25 

1886 

15-35 

1880 

7-47 

1887 

14-38 

1881 

9-03 

•1888 

14-87 

1882 

11  14 

•1889 

15-30 

1883 

12-26 

•1890 

15-78 

1884 

12-74 

•1891 

16-97 

JoumeTi  per 
heed  InduTereat 
CouDtriei; 


Number  o( 


■  Year  ended  30th  June. 

The  figures  just  given  include  jourueys  of  season-ticket  holders ; 
excluding  this  traffic,  the  number  of  journeys  iier  head  would  be 
about  11 '13,  a  number  larger  than  the  average  of  any  of  the 
adjacent  colonies,  Victoria  excepted.  Tlie  average  number  of 
journeys  pei-formed  by  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  19-0, 
which  largely  exceeds  that  of  any  other  population.  With  this 
exception,  railway  travelling  is  more  common  in  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales  than  in  any  other  country.  The  average  of  some  of 
the  more  important  places  are: — Belgium,  9-3;  Fmnce,  5-5; 
Germany,  5-1;  United  States,  5-4;  Austria,  1-2;  Russia,  0-4; 
South  Australia,  10'4  ;  Queensland,  4-5.  The  total  number  of 
persons  travelling,  including  season  ticket-holders,  and  the  revenue 


PASSENGER  TRAFFIC. 


received,  are  shown  in  the  next  Cable,  whidi  sliouUI  bo  rrad  In 
couneetioR  with  that  jvai  given  : — 


Number 

NuiiitMr 

* 

oCPttMMiff«r 

RaedptaL 

_ 

of  ("BiBaoRvr 

B«aaip«k 

£ 

£ 

1«B6 

»S,H46 

9,003 

1874 

l.C^ri^V)! 

188. 5B5 

ISM 

330.724 

2»,M8 

1»75 

l,2»8.22J 

205,041 

]»? 

32D,0I9 

34.970 

187B 

1.727.730 

233.870 

1618 

37fi.4e2 

45.858 

1S77 

2.957.144 

•271.58a 

1889 

42ri,S77 

46.502 

IS78 

.3.705,733 

,%0.308 

I860 

&5I.0M 

45,428 

1870 

4.317.804 

310,960 

1861 

6SA,A91 

40,637 

1880 

5.440,138 

300,140 

1862 

«4S,431 

02.0M 

1881 

6,907.3]2 

488,075 

1863 

627,184 

71,21)7 

I8S2 

8.0S4.313 

587,825 

L  IMi 

6U3.171 

8l,4b7 

1883 

UM»72.037 

661,761 

1  1865 

751.587 

D2,!)84 

18>a 

ii.2:.:i.n>!> 

74.5,605 

11860 

608,  .130 

85,030 

1H« 

i.XfiOo.rMO 

830.004 

f  1867 

616.375 

87.r>w 

18S0 

14,HM,(l<k4 

840.258 

■   1868 

714.003 

90.4U8 

1887 

i4.4:)i.:ui:t 

850,490 

I860 

7e»,«35 

10(1,427 

I8S8 

I.M74.II.-1 

9  IS.  075 

1870 

770,707 

I17.S.U 

lasn 

Ui.(tMl,2il3 

1.025.ti0l 

1871 

759,  (W« 

I21>,4tW 

1S90 

17,071. Mo 

1.050.791 

1»73 

7ra.!»io 

164.802 

1»0I 

10.037.700 

1.177,037 

1673 

87fi,602 

178.210 

NofS.~8lBot  wa  tbe  kotxKtnM  lafv  b«en  inMie  up  W  tha  SDUi  Jum  In  «Mh  year. 

The  trafllc  on  the  suhurbuii  lini>.s,  wliicli  include  only  duttauc«8  SuborUnti&iSc. 
withiu  20  milc8  of  Sydney  ami  Newcastle,  Liverpool  and  Morf»eth 
include],  lia«  enonnoimly  iDcreftawl  of  late  years.     Tbe  following 
are  the  porticulura  fur  tbe  lust  three  years : — 
Return  of  SuburbitD  Traffic. 


TBr.                                       •int. 

nam. 

•UBL 

„        workmen'!  joumsvs. . . 
ft         Seuan  tioket  holaen* 

8,086.908 
1,700.520 

9,460,320 

6, 604,042 
1.000,368 

3,036.180 

9.384,425 
2,422,044 

4,127.102 

18,343,748 

I4.S21.490 

15,034.201 

77.323,971 

5-71> 

£205,383 

004a. 

63, 216.224 

5-73 

£2.13,465 

0-67d. 

89,270.640 

Averag*  DtiltMi^e  per  pUMtngfir  ... 
AiKOUnt  received  fr<'in  pMMOgon 
Awnge  r«ottipta    per  mile,    per 

5-01 
£232,271 

0'6Sd. 

»  Ynr  «uUHf  mil  Judo. 


$H 


IKTERNAl  COMMUNICATION. 


ItccfltftU  ptr 
braul  of 
population. 


The  average  receipts  from  poaaengcr  traffic  per  head  of  popu- 
Intion  have  vcr^r  rapiJly  advanced,  and  for  1891  stood  ut  '2t} 
ll-Sd.,  as  against  ^h.  3'7d.  in  IS78.  This  is  not  due,  as  might  be^ 
supposed,  to  the  iticreoAcd  dtstanco  truvrlled  hy  puaHengen^  ao 
much  as  to  the  fact  that  the  railway  mileage  has  increased  at  a 
greater  i-atn  than  thft  population,  enaliling  the  public  to  indulge 
in  a  larger  mcasaro  of  railway  tavclling,  in  accordance  vith  the 
well  eetablished  rule  thai  the  more  faciUtice  for  travelling  are 
extended,  the  greater  will  tlie  traffic  be. 

Receipts  from  Passenger  Traffic  per  head  of  Population. 


YoM. 

Amoont  fKr  bMul. 

YcftT. 

Atnonnt  puir  heul. 

S.      d. 

•.     *1. 

1878 

9    3-70 

1885 

17  U-OC 

1870 

0    »18 

1886 

17    6-24 

U0Q 

10    S-fiO 

1887 

16    U-1 

IfiBL 

12    9-3I 

•1888 

18    01(1 

1888 

14     8-67 

•1889 

19    BIS 

1883 

15     IJ.iO 

•1890 

19    711 

1884 

16  10-6S 

•1891 

l!0  11-80 

*Tcar  EDdfltl  SOUi  J  line. 


fgqoiin  tmtHc. 


aoohn  ruAFFfc. 

The  weight  of  goo<Is  carrii-d  per  head  of  population  in  Ne 
South  Wales  compares  favourably  with  that  of  many  countries 
where  railways  have  been  long  established.  The  average  tonnage 
from  1877  was  : — 

Tonnage  of  Merchandise  carried  per  head  of  Population.  ^ 


TMr, 

Tom. 

Ymt. 

Tons. 

1878 

2-47 

1885 

3'53 

1879 

2-49 

1886 

332 

1880 

2-35 

1887 

3-32 

1881 

2d6 

•1888 

3-33- 

1882 

3-2S 

*1889 

332 

1888 

S-42 

'lugo 

3  50 

1884 

3-54 

*18Dt 

3  39 

•  Vow  ended  8Dtb  Jum. 
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The  largest  amount  of  tannago  per  tnliabitaDt  is  in  Scotland, 
where  it  nvcmgi^  9 '6  ;  the  lowest  important  European  country  is 
Italy,  with  only  0*4  tons  i>er  hea<l.  The  relative  position  of  New 
South  Wales  will  l>e  seen  from  the  next  table,  the  figures  inserted 
being  the  average  of  five  years  : — 

Tonnage  of  Merchandise  moved  per  head  of  Population  in  the 
Principal  Countries  of  the  World. 


Tonn*ee  ot 
uturrhMkUH! 
ooiiipwitl  with 
dth«r  nHiBtriioi. 


Ton*. 

ScotUnil ™ a-fl 

RocUiiiI  and  Walei 8*4 

United  Statea 7-6 

Belgium  6*5 

Oermnay    6'3 

Cuuda  3! 

FiMcc 2-5 

Ireland,  J*pui,Bntiah  India  0-B 
Spun,  Italy,  IluniiL  ...  04  iaOU 


Ton*. 

Australasia    3*3 

New  South  Waloi S'* 

Victuria 3"7 

Qneensland 2'5 

SoutI)  Auatralia    4'1 

Wutero  Australia  1*3 

Tiumania  l-O 

New  Zealand 3-4 


The  absolute  tonnage  of  goods  carried  in  each  year  on  New  Honth 
Wales  railways  and  the  earnings  thopefrora  are  given  in  the 
following  table : — 

Tonnage  of  Goofbt  and  Earnings  of  Traffic. 


Ton  Run  of  good* 


T«v. 

TwiMcv  of  0O0(l& 

Bunlns*. 

Tew. 

Tonnttfo  d  Oood». 

Eanilntpi. 

18SS 

14U 

£ 

ir>6 

1874 

1.070.038 

347,980 

issd 

2,4(1» 

2,757 

1875 

1,171,354 

40S.7U7 

]8S7 

20,*47 

8.417 

1876 

1,244,1.11 

45'.t.rw 

1858 

33.385 

16,4.il 

1877 

1,430.041 

544,  :W2 

18&0 

43,\JI20 

15,2ii8 

1878 

1.6lt3.8SI6 

StW.O-SI 

1800 

53,394 

16,841 

1870 

1,730.816 

it:t2.4if> 

i»ai 

1UL,I»0 

25,367 

1880 

].712,071 

770,868 

IB03 

2U5,I39 

41, 775 

1881 

2.03.1.850 

!irM,55l 

1B«3 

21  a,  535 

52.644 

1882 

2.619.427 

1,111,038 

19W 

37tt,«(Il 

66.107 

1.S83 

2.8'>l.->(Ui 

\:2liU.~l-A 

1363 

416,707 

73,04S 

l$H4 

3.124.425 

l.:urt.572 

IMO 

500,937 

82,Mi;» 

1K85 

3,273,004 

1, 3411.464 

1867 

fil7.022 

]oi,r>oH 

1880 

3.218,582 

1.310.817 

tHGS 

696,r,l4 

ll:4,!lj'>l 

1887 

3.330,253 

1.357.790 

lru;SI 

7U,I13 

ir>5,r.48 

1S88 

3.3M.772 

1,376.149 

1(170 

766,5*3 

l«l,288 

1889 

3.465,830 

1,512,876 

1871 

74».'.'8ti 

22.'.,S*>li 

1890 

3.788,  ftW 

1,573,295 

1872 

82:>.3GO 

2iiO.I27 

1S91 

3,802,849 

1.707,384 

1873 

023,783 

300,020 

fllnot  l8Srtlwaomial*liMtbMaiudeaptotb»3eth  JnaalntMchTmr. 


Rocatptiper 

bMiL 


Tbe  receijits  por  beofl  of  population  from  gootU  traffic  BteadH^ 
increased  till  1884,  after  which  year  the  amount  fell  off  till  1S88; 
since  then  a  very  satisfactory  advance  hua  taken  place,  the  amount 
per  head  for  the  year  ending  June,  1891,  XI  120.  0-52d.,  boiog 
the  highcBt  yet  obtained.  Tho  receipts  during  each  year  since 
1878  are  shown  herewith  : — 


Receipts  from  Ooods  Traffic  per  head  of  P 

apulation. 

Y«w. 

Amount 

Yur. 

AmmtaL 

£    «-     d. 

£    s.      d. 

187S 

0  IS    17D 

ISSo 

1    8  11-72 

1879 

0  18    3-76 

1H86 

1    7    0-fil 

1880 

1     1     189 

1887 

I     7    030 

1881 

1     4  Jl-77 

•1888 

1    (i  11 '69. J 

1882 

1    7    9-92 

•18S9 

1     8    9-ul 

•1883 

1  10    3-57 

■IS90 

1  9  i-oal 

1B84 

1  10    4-31 

•1891 

1  12    OSSI 

•  TflM  Mideil  Smh  Jan«. 

The  following  tahle  gives  the  percentage  of  earnings  from  the 
two  aonrcTs  of  Railway  Revenue.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the 
yeara  18G5-6G  the  eamingfl  from  paasenger  traffic  largely  exceedfd 
those  from  goods,  but  afU'r  ihoKe  years  the  proportion  declined, 
reaching  the  minimum  in  1877.  This  fallinf^  off  w&a  almost  entirely 
dae  to  the  oonsidemble  extension  of  the  main  lines  through  pastoral 
country,  thinly  popukted,  but  well  stocked  with  elieep  und  cattlt^ 
HJid  consequently  furnishing  the  railway  with  large  quiUitities  of 
produce  for  carriage  to  tlie  sea-board.  Since  1877,  h<iwovor,  the 
]iereentage  of  receipts  from  paiwengera  has  gradually  advancedi 
and  for  tlip  year  1891  this  traffic  contributed  3D-57  percent,  of  the 
total  revenue,  litres  which  compare  very  favourably  with  thoee 
obtained  on  the  Englifth  lines  from  tho  same  8ource~44  per  cent: — 


Percentages  of  Kamizij^s  from  Passengor  and  Goods  Traffic  to 
Total  Earnings. 


Pef«Mlt%D0f 

Tew. 

rSRUllMfi  of 

T«r. 

FuMnitter  Eun- 

Oood*  BantbiKi 

Famencat  Ran^ 

Ooodi  EamlnftB 

InCt  to  TDt»l. 

to  Total. 

ins*  to  ToUJ. 

loToUl. 

1965 

S60 

44D 

1S79 

33-5 

M-4 

1  1866 

so-s 

49-2 

1S8Q 

33-6 

66-4 

H867 

M-S 

Ki-7 

1881 

33-3 

06 -2 

11968 

44'S 

657 

18H*2 

34 -fi 

65-4 

pvfpQv 

48 -i 

61  ■« 

IftSS 

W'3 

657 

N670 

38-4 

61  C 

\HU 

3J>-7 

W3 

1871 

36-4 

63 -6 

18U5 

38-2 

61*8 

I87S 

SS-8 

61-2 

1SS6 

39-3 

667 

■  4873 

3«-8 

63-2 

isa7 

38-5 

61  fi 

U874' 

35-2 

M-8 

1888« 

40-1 

m-it 

i]875 

33-fi 

66-5 

18S»" 

40-4 

ij(j-« 

H^'i''^ 

83-7 

ms 

IMH)* 

40-2 

w» 

H^^ 

33.t 

66-7 

mm' 

39-6 

6U-4 

mm 

3S-9 

66-1 

•  Yew  cocImI  Stub  June, 

At  the  end  of  1890  the  total  length  of  lines  in  operation  in  the  UnM«p«ii, 

Colony  wna  2,182   miles.     Seveml    new  lim«  liave  been  recom- tion,  mmI 

uitbariBed, 
uiemled   by   the  Parliamentary   Standing  Committee  on    Public 

Works,  and  sanctioned  by  Llie  Legiaiaturo.  Of  Lliese  the  following 

are  now  in  course  of  construction  : — Culcaim  to  Corowa,  a  liMigth 

of  -17  miles  30  chains  ;  Kiama  to  Nowra,  an  extension  of  the  South 

CoftKt  Rjiilway,  22   miles  33  chains;    and   Nyngan  to  Cobar,  SI 

milca  25  chains  ;  St.  lieonards  oxtonsion  to  Milson's  Point,  2  miles 

66  clinimi,  making  151   miles   13  chnins  altogether  of  new  linea 

actually    in    progrt-ss.      Other    works    Ranctionwl    ore    railway 

from  Man-iekville  to  tho   Biirwood   U(»ad  ;  from  Grafton   to   the 

Twewl ;  and  from  Coutamundru  to  Temora. 

The  rolling  stock  of  tho  New  South  Wales  niilways  on  the  30tb  EU>mag  tfoak. 
June,  1891,  consisted  of  439  engines,  1,023  passenger  cars,  and 
9,940  goods  vehicles,  making  a  total  of  11,402  8tock.  Tins  was 
mn  increase  of  G3G  goods  stock  over  the  number  at  the  end  of  the 
previous  twelve  months,  but  a  decrease  of  41  passenger  carriages. 
The  average  daily  number  of  engines  at  work  during  the  year  wu 
32r^^,  ami  the  total  engine  miles  executed  waa  12,118,682,  giving 


I 
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0(Wt  at  nllwaj^ 


Odin? 


.VirmikU. 


Nomhef  of 


an  annual  averag<i  mileage  jier  engine  of  3G,909  milea  This 
showed  an  increase  of  IG'84I  per  cent,  in  Uie  mileage  per  en^e 
employed  during  the  year,  as  compared  with  the  work  ot  the 
previous  year. 

The  eo»t  of  tbe  lines  open  fur  iralHc,  as  iilreaily  stated,  was 
£31,TGS,617,  to  meet  which  £27,734,ri81  has  been  realized  by  the 
issue  of  debentures  of  the  nominal  value  of  X28,983j9C7,  the 
balanco  having  been  paid  out  of  the  general  revenue  of  the  country. 
Ucbenturea  of  the  value  of  £1,139,175  have  been  linally  paid  oflV 
leaving  £27,844,792  still  out*tautling  on  the  30th  June,  189L 
The  amount  of  interest  payable  on  that  date  was  £1,102,001.       ^m 

During  tbe  year  which  closed   with  the  end  of  June,    1891,^^ 
the    wages   paid    by    the    Uailway    Department    amounted    to 
£1,279,953,  as  against  £1,199,796   in  tlie   jircvious  year.     Of 
this  sum  the  Maintcnunco  Branch  took  £453,010,  and  the  Loco^H 
motive   Branch   £522,008,   while    the   Tmflic    Bniiich   absorbed™ 
£304,929.     Additions  and  improvemonta  to  stations,  buildings, 
siding  lu'coiiiniodation,  ttc.,  and  rolling  stock  during  llio  year  C06t 
£574,039,  which  sura  was  charged  to  capital  account.     Componsa* 
tion  for  personal  injury  was  ]>aid  to  tlic  mnount  of  £11,IG5, 
for  damage  to  and  loss  of  goods,  £3,G42. 

There  were  altogether  10,942  pei-sons  cinployod  by  tlm  Ralli 
Department  during  tbo  year  ending  30th  June,  189J,  of  which 
number  1,441  couipri'ied  the  salaried  staff,  and  9,498  were 
wages.     For  the  previous  year  the  total  number  was  11,827, 
whom  1,305  were  on  salary,  and  10,522  on  wages. 


PRI VA  T£  HA  II WA  Y.  LIXES. 


Tu  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  tlie  ostabU!4lie«l  policj*  has 
hitherto  been  to  keep  the  railways  under  State  management  andH 
control,  and  tins  policy  has  been  departed  from  In  two  instance^^ 
only,  with  the  exception  of  short  lines  to  connect  coal-mines  with 


rRITATE  BATXWATS. 
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'WttlBUun  railways,  kc.  Tbo  Fai-liamcnt  granted  permission  to 
a  compADy  to  construct  aline  from  DeniHquin,  in  the  centre  of  the  D«nUiinin  to 
Riv-crina  district,  to  Moama,  on  tho  Muiray,  where  it  meets  the  "**""**  "^ 
railway  system  of  Victoria.  A  coiisidcrablu  proportion  of  tLo 
wool  und  otliur  produce  of  Riverina  readies  tlie  Mfllwurne  market 
by  this  ronte.  The  line  is  4^5  mtlea  in  length,  and  was  constructed 
under  a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  assented  to  on  the  3nl  Man.>h, 
1874.  The  land  required  wiis  granted  by  the  Now  Soutli  Wales 
Govemment,  right  Wing  reserved  for  the  purchase  of  the  line  at 
any  time  after  twenty-one  years  from  the  passing  of  the  Act. 
The  capital  of  the  Company  is  XI  25,000,  of  wiiich  XI  00,000 
has  been  called  up,  while  X46,000  was  raised  by  debentures.  The 
dividends  paid  during  1SS7  and  1888  were  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
cent,  but  more  recently  averaged  only  8  per  cent. 
the  year  138^  a  line,  35  miles  54  chains  in  length,  was  hud 
down  from  the  Bamer  silver  mines,  Silverton,  and  Broken 
Hill  to  the  South  Australian  Border.  Tlie  line,  since  its  incep- 
tion, has  had  large  support ;  the  dtvidendH  [taid  have  amounted 
to  SO  per  cent  of  the  capital  sulittcribed.  The  following  table 
shows  the  operations  of  these  lines  during  the  past  year  : — 


DarinC  Sllvrrton  ftwl 

°  BrakDU  Bin  lltM. 


K*n9  <rf  LIr«. 


tMtr  at 

OpenlnjT. 


UtmlllqBla-M 
ailrartOQ 


4  Jnir,  I8T0 
ISJan..  1S88 


of 
Line. 


■a  e. 

«&   0 

35  M 


1S3,«7S 
227,nK» 


No. 


Tom 


Boiling  Stocic 


,'il 


CITY  TJIAFFW,  TRAAnrAYS.  ETC. 


Within  the  Metropolis  of  Sydney  the  public  traffic,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tramway  system,  is  controlled  by  four  Transit 
Commissioners,  comprising  the  Mayor  of  Sydney,  the  Inapector- 
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General  of  Police,  a  reprmenUttire  elected  by  the  Aldermen 
SuburlMUi  Municipalities,  and  one  by  thu  holders  of  licenses  usdor  j 
Tnmwva-         ^^^  Commissioners.     The  tramways,   like  the  railways,  are  Uie 
property  of  the  Government,  and  are  under  the  control  of 
ComniUsioners  for   Railways.       There  are    now   three  diatiod^ 
aystemB  of  tramways  in  operation,  consisting  of  tbe  Metropolitan 
lines,  33^  miles  long  ;  the  North  Shore  cable  tramway,  H  miles; 
and  the  Newcastle  to  Plattsburg  line,  7^  miles,   giving  a  total 
length  of  42^  miles,  including  the  extemtion  of  the  Leiehhardl 
line  to  Five  D(jck  and  the  Waverley  line  to  the  Cemetery.     TT»  i 
C^mphelltowii  and  Camden  line,  7^  milen  ;  and   tlie  K<^ara}t  and 
Sandringham  lino,  3  miles,  formerly  classed  as  Tramways,  are  nov  ] 
includiid  under  the  head  of  Kailway& 


The  Metropolitan  tramways  may  bo  £rur1j  regarded  as  street 
railways,  and  they  are  worked  by  locomotives  of  a  special  con- 
struction. Proposals  for  the  substitution  of  cables  or  electrio 
power  for  tlie  steam  motors  have  lK»en  considered,  though  no 
definite  decision  has  been  arrired  at^  A  cable  tramway  was 
inaugurated  at  North  Sydney  some  years  ago,  which  is  now  jiroving 
a  success,  returning  3*67  ])er  cent,  on  the  capital  expentliture  for 
the  yiMT,  June,  1891.  Tlie  electric  system  is  now  being  tried  on 
a  short  line  joining  the  Warertey  and  Randwick  tram-linea,  ud 
is  working  satisfactorily. 


< 


I 


The  net  retum  on  Tramway  capital  has  varied  greatly  from  fear 
to  year.  The  favourable  results  of  tlie  first  three  years  enoouragwl 
the  belief  t)mt  the  metropolitan  tramways  would  prove  a  source  o{  _ 
increase  to  the  general  revenue  of  the  Colony.  These  anticipa-  fl 
tions  were,  however,  not  realized,  but  should  the  progress  of  tiio 
two  years  ending  June,  1891,  be  uittiutaiued,  the  returos  will 
shortly  equal  those  of  the  favourable  years  1881-82.  The  ftillov- 
iug  Table  gives  the  Revenue,  iilxpenditurc,  and  Capital  invested 
ou  the  Meti*opolitan  Tramways,  exclusive  of  the  North  Sbor» 
Cable  Tramway : — 
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rare  per  mUe.  xhe  fares  paid  on  the  tramways  average  about  Id.  per  mile, 
the  lines  being  divided  into  sections  of  about  1  and  2  milea 
The  number  of  persons  using  the  tram-cars  has  not  been  asoer* 
tained  with  any  exactness,  as  the  tickets  collected  give  only  a 
partial  indication  of  the  number  travelling.  Cash  fares  in  Ueu  of 
tickets  are  allowed,  although  this  system  does  not  largely  pre- 
vail, as  an  extra  fee  is  charged  when  money  is  tendered. 


Coat  ot  con- 
Btmction. 


The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  Construction  of  the  City 
and  Suburban  Tramways  to  30th  June,  1891  : — 


Railway  Station  to  Bridge-street    

LiTerpool-atreet  to  Randwick  and  Coogee    ,. 
Darlinghurst  Junction  to  Waverley  and  Woollahra 

Waverley  to  Boadi  Beach 

"Waverley  to  Randwick 

Crown-street  Junction  to  Cleveland -atreet    .. 
Railway  Station  to  Glebe  and  Forest  Lodge 
Newtown,  Glebe  Junction  to  Dulwich  Hill  .. 

Forest  Lodge  Junction  to  Leichhardt 

Railway  Station  Junction  to  Botany 


Length 
In  miles 

Total 
Coet. 

12 

93,445 

5i 

110,740 

4 

62,909 

If 

25.409 

14 

11,039 

3 

16,069 

2i 

33,021 

*i 

57.972 

H 

54,264 

61 

90.270 

334 

548,138 

Oottper 
mite. 


53,307 
21,003 
13,227 
I4,51B 
7,368 
21,425 
16,898 
13,640 
10.463 
13,373 

16,362 


TheTmmwayi        In  the  course  of  the  year  ended  on  June  30,  1891,  two  sectiocs 
were  opened,  Leichhardt  to  Five  Dock,  2  miles  39  chains,  and 
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Waverley  to  the  Cemetery,  60  chiiins,  malcing  a  total  Jength  of 
43(  miles  opened  in  the  Colonj.  Tlie  City  and  Suburban  lines 
covered  a  length  of  33  A  miles  ;  the  gross  revenue  from  -which  for 
the  year  wau  ^270,363,  while  the  expenses  amounted  to  £'22l,o0^it 
which  ]ch  a  balance  of  ^48,800  towards  paying  interest  on  the 
capital.  The  cost  of  the  city  and  suburban  sections  was 
X857,45r),  HO  that  the  net  return  gave  5*74  per  cent  upon  tha 
capital  invested,  as  against  r>-31  in  the  preceding  year,  and  21)0 
for  the  year  ending  in  Juno,  1889.  The  number  of  passenger 
fares  ooUectcd  vaa  62,€7G|G36,  and  the  cars  ran  1,553,048  miles, 

The  revenue  of  the  North  Shore  cable  line  was  £10,333,  and  North  sbom 

'         '  Cnhla  line 

the  expemtes  ^7,603.  The  net  profit  therefore  was  £2,730,  or 
3-67  per  cent  upon  £74,313,  which  was  the  tota!  cost  of  the  line 
and  ita  equipment — an  increafje  of  212  jjercent.  upon  the  previous 
year.  The  number  of  fares  collected  was  2,465,280,  and  67,687 
car  Tnil«i  were  ran. 

On  the  Newcastle  to  Plnttsburg  tramway  line  the  gross  revenue  Ntwctutie  to 
vaa  £12,152,  and  the  working  expenses  £10,571,  so  that  the  profit  Tmnvnj-. 
for  the  year  came  to  £1,581.  The  coat  of  con«tmction  and 
equipment  was  £72,414,  so  that  the  net  return  was  2*18  [icr  cent. 
upon  the  capital  invested,  a  decrease  of  -35  per  cent  upon 
the  previous  year.  2,908,011  fares  were  collected,  and  109,343 
car-miloB  wore  run  duiing  the  year. 


The  grois  revenue  of  the  Electric  Tramway,  Wavcrley  to  Pnnd- 
■wick,  was  £575,  and  the  working  expeiise»  £1,796,  showing  a 
deficiency  for  the  eight  months  in  operation  of  £1,221.  How- 
ever, now  that  the  line  is  in  a  satisfactory  state  no  doubt  the 
revenue  will  increase. 

In  thft  following  table  are  given  the  revenue,  expenditure,  and 
capital  invested  on  all  State  tramways  since  their  inception 
in  1879  :— 
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Tbe  atuounto  expended  oo  rolliug  sUH:k,  macbineiy,  worktihojis,  Touicortnf 
and  furtiituro,  for  the  MetropolitAn  Tramways,  were  ^239^102| 
£12,893,  £55,309,  anJ  X2,U3  respectively,  or  X309,317  in 
«U.  Thia  makeu  Uie  tntjil  cost  for  all  City  and  SuVitirban  Linos 
£657,455,  or  an  average  on  all  charges  of  X25,9H3  per  mile. 
The  cost  of  the  Cable  Tramway  at  North  Whore  to  s&n\f.  date  was 
£74,343,  and  the  Newcastle  to  Platt^burg  £72,414,  giving  a  total 
expended  on  the  whole  Tramway  uyatem  of  £1,004,212,  or  an 
average  of  £23,626  per  mile  opened. 

Dnnag  tlie  year  ended  on  June,  1891,  the  total  amount  of  VacMpdd. 
wagce  paid  by  the  Tramway  Department  amounted  to  £1G0,206, 
as  ajfainst  £147,327  in  the  previous  year.      Of  this  sum  £28,072 
WES  paid  to  the  Miiintonauci?  Braiudi,  £92,G67  to  the  Lucomottve 
Branch,  and  the  Traffic  Branch  absorbed  £39,447. 

The  number  of  men  employed  was   1,339,  »»  against  1,110  in  sumTjeroi 

«ni|i|oy««s. 

tpreviouB  year.      The  enUriecl  &tafl'  was  42,  and  1,297  were  on 

Taking  railways  and  tramways  together,  the  number  of 

^pSfSboii  employed  was  12,2S1,  of  whom  1,486  were  on  the  salaried 

ataf!^   and   10,795  were  on    wages.     To   Lite  latutr    the   sum  of 

£1,440,159  was  paid  as  wages  during  the  year,  being  at  the  rate 

of  £117  Ss.  4d.  jier  man  employed. 


PRIVATE  TSAUn'ATS. 

There  are  two  trnmwayH  under  private  contr*)!  witliin  the  Privstotmn- 
Metropolitan  area — one  branching  from  the  Illnwarra  Line  at 
Rockdale  and  running  down  to  Lady  Hobinson's  Beach,  adiatonoe 
•of  one  mile ;  it  ia  chiefly  u»ed  by  exouraionists  visiting  the  shores 
of  Botany  Bay.  The  other  line  passes  through  the  town-ihip  of 
Pornunatta  The  line  commenceii  at  the  Park  Gates,  contiiiuiog 
as  far  as  the  Newington  Wharf  at  Duck  River,  a  distance 
of  itiree  nules,  and  there  connects  Mrith  the  Parrainatta  River 
ateuners  oonveying  poMengers  and  goods  to  and  from  Sydney. 


INTERNAL  COICMUNICATION, 


The  following  table    gives  the    particuhirs  supplied   for  each 

line : —  I 
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There  is  a  privaUilinu  in  coustruutiun  at  North  Sjrdney  connect- 
ing the  cable  tram  terminus  on  the  heights  of  St.  Leonards  with  the 
village  of  Gordon,     On  this  lino  a  magnificent  Kuspension  bridgo 
i8  being  built,  which  will  be  the  only  oiio  of  its  kind  in  the  coloafi 
It  is  designed  in  three  spaxis— one  of  500  ft,  and  two  end  spans ' 
each  of  100  ft.,  and  the  altitude  will  be  180  ft,  above  «-ater ; 
level.     The  constmctiun  uf  this  line  is  expected  to   give  an  > 
impotUR  to  a  loculity  whlrh,  although  long  settled,  hus  progreaeed 
but  little  for  lack  of  speedy  coomiunication  with  the  metropolis 

The    Halmaiti    Municipal   Council  were  granted   authority  in 
1886  to  construct  tramways  within  the  bor-ough,  but  so  far  havo^ 
not  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege. 


JtAIL  fTA  r  ACCIDEyTS. 

The  railways  of  the  Colony  liave  been  as  free  from  accidents  of  a 
y4|Brious  character  us  tlie  lines  of  most  other  countries.  In  order  j 
\  obtain  a  couinion  h;i»is  of  cotnparison  it  \a  usual  to  find  the  | 
proportion  which  the  number  of  persons  killed  or  injured  beara  to  \ 
the  total  passengers  carried.  There  is,  however,  no  necessary  , 
connection  between  the  two,  for  it  is  obvious  that  accidents  raay 
occur  on   lines  chielly   devoted    to   goods    traffic,   and  a  mowi 


hatltvat  accidekts. 
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reaAonnble  baaiR  wouM  lie  the  accidentK  to  jvassengers  only  compared 
with  the  number  of  passengers  carried.  The  data  from  which 
such  a  comparison  couJd  bo  made  are  wanting  for  most  countries ; 
the  followiug  figunfti,  therefore,  show  the  number  of  all  descrip- 
tions, inclnding  not  oiJy  |Hissengcrs  and  employfe,  but  tresjmasers, 
killed  or  injured  on  the  lines  of  the  most  important  countries, 
compared  wiih  the  total  nninlier  of  pasgengers  carried,  compiled 
from  various  authorliii^H,  and  iiji  to  the  latest  available  dates; — 
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It  will  be  seen  that  New  Siouth  Wales  stands  on  a  level  with  OoU-nyt  »»«age 
the  average  of  the  principal   Euro[iean  countries.     If,  liowe%'er, 
the  more  legitimate  comjiorison  be  made  of  tho  proportion  of 
caiualiies  amoDgst  passengers  only,  fewer  countriea  are  available 
for  reference.     These  are  given  in  the  following  table  : — 
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PMoengera  Killed  or  Ii^iured. 
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0*4(t^d 

1S8S 

l-M^ 

1 

The  forogaing  AtBtcimrntfi  show  that  the  AoHtralian  lines  arc  u 
B&fc  as  those  cf  mast  other  countrii.'s,  the  porcentiige  killf^l  b«jng 
a  little  higher  than  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Thia  mode  of 
comparison  is,  howcvor,  not  a  perfect  one,  as  tho  question  of  the 
diaiance  travelled  hy  each  paasenger  ta  an  importAnt  «l«uient  of  j 
the  riak  run,  and  ia  omitted  from  consideration.  If  thia  w«ra  j 
made  a  factor  of  the  euinparativc  statement  it  would  probably  be 
found  thiit  the  risk  of  each  traveller  by  rail  would  ahow  less 
variation  in  the  ditTerent  ooantriea  ilian  would  seem  to  be  the] 
case  from  tho  figures  just  given. 


GkMlHrmtlon  of 

<  Mill  1 1  tin 


The  persons  meeting  with  accidents  on  railway  lines  hujImi' 
grouped  under  three  beads — passengers,  aervnnta  of  the  railwayt, 
and  trespassers  ;  and  the  accidents  themselves  may  be  olaaaiBed 
into  those  arising  from  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  peraoa 
ii^ured,  and  those  due  to  misconduct  or  want  of  caution.     Ai 


BATLTTAT  ACCtDEN'TS. 


thefw  classiScatioiiB  the  accidents  during  the  year  ended  on  Juno 
30,  1891,  were:— 
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It  will  be  noticed  that,  of  th«  60  piirsons  killKl,  31  we<r«  ires-  TUllw»r 
pauers,  or  peraons  who  had  no  husinoss  to  bo  on  tho  railwny  at 
ftll.  Of  the  remaitiiug  ftttal  ca-st-s  7  were  pa-sscngcra,  i  of  whom 
lost  their  lives  through  loftviiig  or  entering  a  train  in  motion,  2 
were  ron  oror,  and  the  remaining  csao  wn?  chat  of  a  man  who  fell 
between  the  train  and  platform.  Of  the  persons  injarod  42  wore 
pusengere,  more  than  half  of  whom  received  injnry  through  their 
own  miaeondact  or  want  of  caation  ;  114  railway  employ^  were 
injorvd,  and  in  no  less  than  06  of  these  cases  they  were  tltein!u>Ivo9 
to  blame.  Nine  of  the  trcspassem  who  mot  with  accidents  were 
children. 

The  retnma  of  the  nulway*  of  the  United  Kingtloni  for  the 
year  1890  show  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  fatulitic.t. 
Accidents  to  trainu,  rolUngstocfe,  and  permanent  way  causod  the 
dfath  of  30  persons,  an'l  injury  to  643,  as  comparod  with  92 
killed  and  1,133  injured  in  18S9.  Thnro  were  31  oolliiiionR  between 
poewpgcr  trains,  70  between  pas-teiiger  trains  and  goods  trains ; 
end  29  between  goods  trains.  100  passengers  were  killed  and 
865  were  injured  by  various  other  accidents,  including  thoee 
resulting  from  their  own  misconduct  and  want  of  caution.  Tliere 
wve  77  suicides.  Accidents  to  railway  etnployte,  oaoeed  hy  ^e 
travelling  of  trains,  result^  in  the  death  of  499  persons,  and 
ii^jury  to  3,122.     Of  persons  crossing  railways  and  trcspaasing  on 


Tninvxr 


them,  there  wcro  459  killed,  and  238  injured,  l^e  total  number 
of  persons  killed,  from  all  causes,  was  1,076,  exactly  tho  same 
number  aa  iu  the  preTious  ytar.  The  total  Dumber  iujured  was 
4,721,  or  a  decreimo  of  llf).  ^ 

No  statomcnt  cau  be  made  of  the  number  of  personii  injured  oafl^ 
tlio  tramways  of  the  city  compared  with  Oie  total  number  of 
persons  carried,  as  the  latter  is  not  detinitely  known.     A  rocord 
of  the  accidpnts  which  occurred  during  the  year  which  ended  oi 
the  30th  June  last  shows  them  to  have  been  65  in  number,  ol 
which  4  were  fatal,  aud  61  were  ca-ses  of  injurj*.     There  wereSj 
fat&l  and  23  non-fatal  accidents  to  [msscngers.     Four  servautA 
the  Department  suffered  injury.     Thirty-six  accidents  in  conneo- 
tion  with  tmms  occurred  to  pei-sons  who  were  not  passengers,  2 
of  which  were  fatal,  »iid  34  uoii-fatul.     Eighteen  of  tho  camtaltifls 
arose  from  persona  entering  or  k-anng  a  tram  in  motion,  and  14 
acxidonta  occurred  to  childreiL 
Ontdba  tnU9i-.      Besides  the  tramways  the  citizens  of  Sydney  are  well  provided 
with   other  means  of   travelling  within  the  city  and   suburban 
limits,  aa  there  aro  numerous  omnibus  and  cab  proprietaries.     At 
the  head  of  thpso  standH   the   Sydnny  Tramway  and    Omnlbui 
Company.     No  tramwuyB  are  maintained  by  this  company,  as  it* 
name  would  imply,  but  lines  of  omnibases  have  been  established 
by  it  in  all  the  principal  routes  of  traffic  from  the  city  to  tho 
suburbs.     The  plant  of  this  Company  consistH  of  1,118  horses,  of 
which  1,051  are  in  work,  the  remainder,  G7,  being  held  in  reserva. 
Their  vehicles  consiftt  of  157  omnibuses,  28  carriages,  and  4  bro^kL 
They   hove  151    drivers   constantly   at   work,    and   as  many  u 
1B6  other  employees,  including  clerks,  im^chanics,  grooms,  stable^ 
men,  &c.     There  are  also  public  vehicles  belonging  to  private  in* 
dividualR,  or    small  associations,  plying  hrtween  th«    city   and 
some  of  the  more  distant  suhurbK,  making  a  total  of  203  omnib: 
in  all. 

Tho  namber  of  cabs,  carriages,  and  waggonettes  registered  and 
licensed  by  the  Transit  Commissioners  under  tho  Municipal  by- 
amounts  to  1,313,  in  addition  to  which  there  are  559  vans  and  oth 
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vehicles;  and  the  public  interest  ia  secured  against  exa^erated 
demands  on  the  port  of  ItceDsod  cabmen,  and  other  drivers  of 
public  vehicles,  by  a  system  of  fares  fixed  on  a  aciile  liberal  to 
the  Hconsoe,  whilst  not  too  high  for  the  public  to  fairly  pay.  The 
drivers  are  placed  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Transit  Commis- 
aioncrn,  who  havn  power  to  obtain  redress  from  the  owners  of  the 
vehicles,  should  any  just  complaints  be  mado  against  them.  Tlio 
following  Hhowa  the  number  of  vehicles  of  each  class  licensed 
during  the  year  1890  and  the  number  of  registf»re<l  drivers  : — 
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POSTS  AND   TELmnAPHS. 
In  the  matter  of  postal  and   telegraphic  communication   the  SSjecom?*' 
Colony  of  Now  South   U'alcs  is  liberally  provided.     Not  only  is  °'a'»i«««L 
the  interoolotiial  teleg^nipbic  HvsLem  att  perfect  as  can  be  desired, 
but  the  metropolis  is  in  direct  communication  with  Europe  and 
the  oat«r  world  by  means  of  the  cables  connecting  with  the  various 
Asiatic  continental  telegi-aph  line.s. 

A  submarine  cable  also  connects  the  Colony  with  New  Zealand,  aatmwiH 
and  has  its  Anstmlian  terminus  within  sight  of  the  spot  where' 
C^tain  Cook  landed  on  the  shores  of  Botany  Bay,  and  within  a 
■tone's  throw  of  the  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  La 
P^roiisu — tho  unfortunate  and  gallant  emulator  of  the  great 
English  navigator — and  the  tomb  of  Pire  Le  Beceveur,  tho 
botanist  attached  to  his  staSl 

The  history  of  the  Pastal   Department  of  New  South  Wales  is  Hiit&ry  of  t)i* 
intcresting  sa  affording  a  striking  illuatration  of  the  maimer  in  ^^"^ 


oUik, 


ivhidi  very  siiulU  begiomuga  have  led  to  gi'eat  resfulta.  Fur  ibo 
first  twenty-three  years  of  the  Colony's  existence  tbrre  wen 
neither  regnlar  post-offices  nor  means  of  postal   commnnioUioiL 

flnt  port-ofBce.  The  firrt  posi-c>tHce  wan  estahlifihed  by  Governor  Maci^usrie  in 
the  yenr  IBIO,  Mr.  Isaac  Nichols  being  nppoint«d  Posttnnster, 
The  office  was  in  lligh  street  (now  known  as  George- street),  st 
the  reaidenco  of  Mr.  Nichols,  who  was,  "in  consideration  of  th« 
trouble  and  expense  attendant  upon  tJiis  duty,"  allowed  to  cbuge 
on  deiirery  to  parties  addressed,  8d.  for  every  English  or  fordgn 
letter  of  whatever  weight,  and  for  every  parcel  weighing  Dot 
more  tiian  20  lbs,,  la.  tid. ;  but  exceeding  that  weight,  3a.  The 
charge  on  Colonial  letters  was  id.,  irrespective  of  weight ;  and 
soldiers*  Letters,  or  those  addreased  to  their  wives,  were  charged 
Id.      Very  little  improvement  iu  r^:ai'd  to  postal  matters  took 

nmPoctai  Act.  place  for  some  years.     In  1825  an  Act  was  passed  by  SirTfaomu 
Brisbane,  with  tlie  advice  of  the  Council,  "  to  regulate  the  postage 
of  lettt^rs  in  New  Soutli  AVales,"  giving  power  for  the  establish- 
ment  of  post-offices,   and  to  fix  the  rates  of  postage.       A   pro- 
chuiiation  was  subsequently  issued,  fi.xing  the  rates  of  postage  and 
the  salaries  and  ullowances  of  the  postmusters  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  persons  were  !uvite<l  to  tender  for  the  conveyance  of  inaiU 
between  Sydney  and  Farrauiatta,  Windsor  and  Liverpool,  and 
between   Liverpool  and  Campbelltown,  and  from   Parramatta  to 
Emu  Plains,  and  theuce  to  Bathurst.     It  was,  however,  not  until 
18*28  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  were  put  into  full  force.    Tb» 
rates  of  fiostage  appear  to  have  depended  upon   the  distance  and 
the  difScuUy  of  tnuiHUiisiiion.      The  lowest  single  Inland  rate  wu 
3d.,    and    the  higliest  l*2d.,  the  postage  on  a   letter   incresidng 
according  to  its  weight,  which   was  fixed  for  a  single  letter  at 
Jounce.     Letters  between  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemea'sd 
Land   were  chained   3d.    eacli   (ship   rate),   and    newspapers   ld.| 
Other  ship  letters  were  charged  4d.  single  rate,  and  Gd.  for  any  . 
weight  in  excess.     The  privilege  of  franking  was  allowed  to  tb«| 
Goi-emor  and  a  number  of  the  chief  public  oiricialu,  and  letters  to  , 
and  from    convicts   posaed  free  under  ocrtiun  regnlationa 


Ewtjrpoitec* 
ntM. 


18S8  the  total  amount  of  aUaries  paid  to  the  country  poetmaatera 
was  X34  78.  9d,  and  the  estabUshinent  in  Sydney  coiiaistod  of  one 
priocijial  pOEtiiinaii^r,  one  clerk,  and  oiio  letter-carrier.  A  lelter- 
carricr  va&  subsequently  appoiutcd  for  Parramatto,  and  he  vaa 
aalborizad  to  charge  tlie  public  Id.  on  every  letter  delivered  by 
him,  which  wa»  hia  only  remuneration.  In  1831  a  tvo-pcnny 
poet  waa  e(!t4iblifdied  in  Sydney  j  and  in  1835,  under  Sir  Richard 
Bourkev  tlie  Aet  of  1H25  was  repealed,  and  another  Act  vae 
p—ed,  which  fixed  the  charge  on  a  single  letter  at  4d.  for  15 
miles,  5A  for  *J0  miles,  Gd.  for  30  miles,  and  so  on  u])  to  la.  for 
300  miles.  In  1837  a  poetro£Qce  was  established  in  Melbourne, 
whicii  was  then  of  course  a  part  of  Kew  South  Walea.  Stamps 
were  introduced  in  the  same  year  in  tlie  shape  of  stamped  covers 
AT  auvelupee,  whioh  are  believed  to  have  been  the  first  postage 
ipa  ever  issued. 


sir  Rlchanl 
Bourkt'a  I'ovtel 
Act. 
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Tlie  Sydney  establishment  bad  grown  in  the  year  1838  until  it 
oonftistoi  of  one  postmaster-general,  one  accountant,  nix  clerks^ 
•ix  letter-camera,  and  one  office-keeper,  or  6fteen  persons  in  all. 
Thn  revenue  for  that  year  was  X8,390,  ajul  the  expenditure  wae 
XIO,3r»7  ;  there  were  na  many  os  forty  post-offices  througliout  the 
Colony,  which  then  included  what  are  now  known  as  Victoria 
and  Queensland,  besides  which,  as  New  Zealand  was  not  a 
aeparate  Colony  until  1841,  the  only  post-office  abe  had — at 
Korraika — was  paid  through  tbe  New  South  Wales  Government* 
An  overland  mail  to  A<lelaide  was  established  in  1847,  the  postage 
on  a  ainfijle  letter  )>eing  Is.  Gd.  The  Postal  Act  was  amended 
a^ain  in  1819,  during  the  government  of  Sir  Charles  Fitiroy, 
when  tbe  postage  on  town  letters  was  fixed  at  Id.  and  the  iuUnd 
letters  2d.,  while  the  postage  on  ship  letters  was  3ii,  in  addition 
to  the  inland  rate.  J'he  use  of  postage  stamps  in  the  present  form 
woa  autliorized,  and  the  privilege  of  franking  was  abolished, 
petitions  to  the  Queen,  the  Governor,  and  the  Executive  and 
Xiegislative  Councils  being  the  only  things  allowed  to  paaB  free 
Aluough  the  poet. 


Growth  ol  itae 
S><lncj'  Foot 
Ultke. 


RailorMnn  at 
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From  the  time  of  the  diaoorory  of  gold  in  the  year  1851  the 
history  of  the  post-oHice  has  been  one  o£  progress  ■.&(!  improre* 
ment.  Tlie  Postmastor-Oeneral  w&a  originally  a  nnn-political 
officer,  as  the  Registrar-General  and  the  Auditor-C«uoral  are  nt 
present  In  the  year  l&oo — the  tirst  for  which  an  annual  report 
was  laid  before  Parliament — tliero  were  in  the  Colony  alt<^thn' 
155  postot&ccs.  The  head  otfico  was  in  George-street,  on  the  fianw 
site  an  the  present  edifice,  hut  the  utructure  was  Hiuall  and  incon- 
venient^ notwithstanding  its  doric  columns  and  pediment  in  front. 
There  were  no  electric  telegraphs  in  the  Colony  nt  that  time*,  and 
the  arrivals  of  vessels  at  the  Heads  were  signallwl  to  the  Obserm- 
tory  by  means  of  Hugs  and  scmapliores.  Tt  was  in  September, 
1855,  that  the  first  railway  was  openfxl  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
prior  to  that  time  the  Southern  and  Western  mails  used  to  leave 
the  General  Post  Office  in  old-fashioned  mail  conchea  every  evening. 
During  that  ycjir  the  total  number  of  mileu  travelled  by  tho  pofitft) 
contractors,  by  coach  and  on  hoi-seback,  was  \,0'2'S,*2^^i  mileti.  Th« 
number  of  lettei-s  posted  was  2,1H,I71I,  of  which  017,041  are 
descril>ed  as  "foreign,"  or,  in  other  words,  were  addressed  to  pUces 
beyond  the  Colony.  Thr*  numbt*r  of  newspapers  was  2,100,989, 
of  which  l,L*Sl,613  were  inland,  and  619.37C  were  "foreign.* 
Book  parcels  and  packets  were  not  i-«>ekoned  separately,  but  were 
counted  aa  letters.  Ten  petitions  to  the  Governor  or  tho  Council 
were  conveyed  free  during  tho  year.  TIio  i-cvenue  of  tho  Deiiart- 
ment  for  1855  WHS  X24,902,  and  tho  ox|H-ndituro  was  £60, '221, 
wliile  the  staff  numbered  223  persmis  in  all,  of  whom  56  wert 
attached  to  the  ollice  in  Sydney.  Tlie  annual  report  states,  with 
something  like  pride,  that  the  communication  with  Victoria  was 
not  less  than  three  times  a  we^ 

The  first  iron  pillar  letter-receivers  in  Sydney  were  erected  inj 
1B56.     During  the  same  year  22  miles  of  railway  were  utilisodj 
for  poatftl  purposes,  and  16J  miles  were  added,  in  the  foUovinji 
year.     The  number  of  letters  delivered  in  Sydney  in  1856  w« 
1,336,032,  and  1,481,410  in  the  country,  being  an  average  of  alwut 
lOJ  to  every  person  in  the  community.     There  were   86"*' 
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registered  letters  in  1857,  and  7,873  oz.  of  gold  were  sent  tbrougU 
the  ]>nst  that  year,  as  against  23,71'J  oz.  in  the  previous  year.  The 
postal  rcTcnno  in  the  year  \&57  amounted  to  i^3a,031,  of  which 
X35,71C  waa  derived  from  the  wile  of  stamps.  The  expendi'.ure 
amounted  to  £03,86/),  out  of  which  sum  the  conveyance  of  mails 
in  the  Oolony  absorbed  X4 1,324,  without  reckoning  X20,000 
towards  the  subsidy  for  the  convoyuuce  of  KngUah  mails.  In  his  oraMimiUi 
Report  fur  ISo7  the  Fostmastcr-Gencral  is  obliged  to  admit  that 
tho  moil  contract  for  the  conveyance  of  loails  between  the  Austra- 
lasian Colonies  and  tlie  Untied  KingJoin  had  proved  "  an  utter 
&dltii-e,  so  far  aa  the  stipulated  time-table  intght  bo  taken  an  a 
criterion.''  Only  10  monthly  moilstcamers  arrived  that  yoAr,  and 
only  11  were  despat^'hed^  and  bat  1  steamer  out  of  the  10  arrived 
to  contract  time.  Tlio  time  allowed  was  58  days  from  South 
ampton  to  Sydney,  and  56  clays  from  Sydney  to  Southampton" 
In  1690  there  were  1,338  poet-officcs  in  tho  Colony,  besides  325  Pnrt^nciiis 
receiving  offices,  and  the  staft*  in  connection  with  the  Postal 
Department  numbei-cd  2,861  persons,  exclusive  of  mail  con- 
tractors. The  postal  lines  last  year  extended  over  29,594  mileSj 
on  which  the  u^la  were  conveyed  2,273  miles  by  rail  and  ti'am, 
15,774  miles  by  coach,  and  31,547  miles  on  horsoback.  The 
number  of  mites  actually  travelled  by  the  mails  wau  7,463,000. 

But  while  the  number  of  miles  travelled  by  the  mails  in  1890  ln«rimetif 

"^  poitkl  buUKM. 

was  over  7  times  the  number  of  miles  travelled  in  1855,  the  number 
of  letters  p08te<l  during  the  same  period  had  increased  26  times,  and 
the  number  of  newspaiiers  over  18  tiiucs.  In  1890  the  number 
of  letters  was  57,707, 900,  of  which  54,385,400  wcreportted  within 
tlie  Colony,  or  nearly  50  jwr  head  for  every  individual  of  the 
jiopulation.  The  number  of  ncwKpapers  posted  in  the  Colony 
during  that  year  was  38,369,300,  or  over  34  per  head.  Packets 
numbered  8,703,900,  or  nearly  8  per  ht-ad,  while  in  1858,  the  first 
ear  in  which  they  were  enumerated  separately,  there  were  ordy 
■68,564  packets  and  parcels.  Postal  cards  were  tirst  introducefl  in 
1876,  when  the  number  sent  was  128,786;  in  1890  no  less  than 
posted. 


Equally  marvellotis  pro|»rcss  has  bpcn  made  in  rp^ard  to  tfc* 
iBCAns  of  postal  coromunication  with  the  Uoitcd  Kingdom  and 
the  cuntiueuts  uf  Europe  and  America.  Instead  of  ttie  onaad»- 
factory  ocean  iiiatl  service  of  1857,  which  iiomujolly  hrougfat 
monthly  mails,  with  ncwE  58  days  old,  there  are  uow  four  grat 
linos  of  Doeaa  steam-ships,  which  brin;;;  mails  vw  the  Suez  Caual 
at  least  once  a  week,  the  time  occupied  in  the  oonveyancc  of  the 
mails  areraging  34  to  35  days.  Id  addition,  tber«  is  another 
mail  service  via  San  Francisco,  which  averages  40  days  in  tranxit, 
tinil  nrrives  and  dejiaris  monthly.  Regular  sKfam  comniunicfttioQ 
witi)  England  was  first  established  in  1852.  Prior  to  that  time  tlie 
Colony  has  to  depend  upon  the  irregular  arrival  and  despatch  of  sail- 
ing vessels,  but  in  thai  year  the  steamships  "Australia,"  *'  Cbnsan,* 
and  "Great  Britain"  were  despatched  from  England,  inakisf 
the  voyage  in  60  days,  causing  a  strong  desire  in  the  mindt 
of  the  Colouista  for  a  mora  frequent  and  steady  system  of  cooi- 
muntcation  with  the  Old  World.  The  outbreak  of  the  Criin''afi 
War  in  IB^i  hindered  for  a  while  the  accomplishment  of  tUi9 
object,  but  in  1856  a  line  of  steamers  was  again  laid  on,  and  tie 
S(^rvice  waK  carried  on  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Compasy 
and  the  Royal  Mail  ComfMuiy  for  some  years,  witliout  giving  iO 
much  satisfaction  to  the  public  as  might  have  been  expected. 


TtMPlUlkBU 


As  far  back  as  1854  a  proposal  was  made  for  the  estalilishnmit 
of  a  line  of  mail  packets  via  Panama,  and  negotiations  on  tlie 
subject  were  carriiMl  on  for  several  years  between  the  Govemiufut 
of  the  Unites!  Kiug<lom  and  those  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Now  Zealand.  The  result  was  that  in  1866  the  line  was  started, 
and  continued  in  operation  until  the  end  of  1868,  when  it  was 
terminate<l  through  the  failure  of  the  company  by  which  it  had 
been  carried  out.  In  the  following  year  this  Colony,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  New  Zealand,  inaugurated  a  mail  service  via  Saii 
Fraiicisfo,  which,  witli  a  few  interruptions  and  under  varimis 
conditions,  han  been  continued  up  to  the  present  time.  Hie 
contract  expired  in  November,  1890,  and  has  not  been  rvnewed, 
although  the  service  is  still  maintained,  without  any  subsidy  a» 
far  as  New  South  Wales  is  concerned. 


The  eittablislinient  of  a  mail  route  via  Amenca  had  the  effect  >uii  lervico  via 

of  rt.ti Ululating  ttie  sk-antsliiji  nwi)er8  vlio  wore  migogod  in  the 

HomcQ  via  Suez,  and  from  that  time  tliere  waa  a  marked  improve* 

meat  iu  tlie  &Ufamer»  laid  on,  as  well  au  in   tbo  punctuality  and 

speed  with  which  the  mails  were  dolivered.     The  Peninsular  and 

Oriental  Company  ba^'e  carried  moils  for  the  colonies  almost  from 

the  inception  of  the  ocean  stoam  service  until  now,  with  very  few 

intcmiptiona.     Towards  the  end  of  1878  the  Orient  Company 

commenoed    caityiag   mails    between  Australia  and  the  United 

Kingdom,  and  haa  continued  to  do  so  ever  since.  More  recently  the 

"  '  Proiwih  and  0«. 

fine  »»toam4»rsof  the  Me«tay*»rie8  Maritimenof  Prance  and  the  North  ™»n  itcwuerfc 
German  Lloyd's  have  cntertvl  the  aervioe,  »o  that  there  are  now 
one  or  two  maila  received  and  despatched  every  week,  and  a 
voyage  to  Guro|»e,  which  was  formerly  a  formidable  undertaking, 
involving  groat  loss  of  time  and  much  diBcomfort,  is  rcf^rtled  as  a 
mere  jileusore  triji  to  till  up  a  holiday. 


In  the  year  1865  the  office  of  PoBtmaster-G(!nera!  was  made  a  sew  postal 
political  on^  at  first  without,  and  Hul)»equent1y  with,  a  i>eat  in  thn 
Cabinet.  The  old  Post-otBoe  building  in  George^treet  was  found 
pJM>  Bmall  and  inconvenient  that  it  was  resolved  to  butld  a  larger 
ftnd  more  commodious  edilice  on  the  same  site,  and  in  1863  the 
Lnsinoat  of  tlie  department  was  removed  to  a  temporary  wooden 
boilding  in  Wynyard -square.  It  was  not  nntil  1873  that  the 
new  building  was  partly  finishe<l  ro  that  the  officers  could  remove 
frotu  the  crowded  and  ill- ventilated  structure  in  Wynyard-sqnarc, 
wh««  they  bad  carried  on  their  business  under  great  disadvan. 
tagcs  aad  difficulties,  to  the  present  palatial  structure,  which  is  in 
every  reHpoct  a  credit  to  the  Colony.  This  head  quartom  of  the 
Electric  Telegrapli  Department,  the  Money  Order  Office,  and  the 
Poat-offioe  SavingH  Bank  are  in  the  same  building,  so  that  the 
PoBCmaster-Oenerat  has  around  hira  all  the  various  branches  over 
which  hu  presidea  Tlie  following  return  shows  the  operations  of 
the  Poetolfice  in  Kve-year  periods  from  1855  to  1885,  and  annually 
cinc«  that  dote  to  the  end  of  1890  :— 


\ 
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It  wlU  Ire  noticed  tluit  the  Po&tal  Department  has  been  carried  S!S^'n^!L_, 
on  at  a  considerable  annual  loss  to  the  State.  This  is  duo  in  a  great  *""** 
measurfi  to  the  widt.*  area  over  which  the  population  of  the  country 
is  scattered,  which  necessitates  a  proportionately  turgc  expenditure 
for  the  carriage  of  mails  *,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  newsjiapcra, 
whicli  form  the  hulk  of  tho  mail  matter,  are  carrietl  froa  But  it 
hu8  always  hcv.n  ho\i[  that  the  safe  and  rr.f^lar  dosjiatch  and 
deliTerb*  of  the  mails  is  an  it^m  of  too  mnch  importanco  in  the 
political,  commercial,  and  social  life  of  the  Colony  to  be  neglected, 
errn  though  it  should  entail  a  charge  of  some  thousands  of  pounds 
annually  to  the  general  revenue.  For  soma  years  past  the  difFer- 
enoe  between  the  income  and  the  expenditure  has  Iwen  gradually 
diminishing,  until,  as  t)ie  prt^vious  tuMe  shows,  in  1889  for  the  tirat 
time,  the  income  received  exceeiloil  tin;  approximate  expenditure, 
the  exoesii  amounting  to  £1,978.  In  1890  there  was,  however, 
again  an  excess  of  expenditure  of  £S,Uti5.  The  revenue  for  the  year  poMtl  rct«nito 
was  derived  mainly  from  the  sale  of  poi>tago  stamps,  which  brought 
tnlhoiiumof  £430,230.  Sonioof  these  stomps,  however,  were  used 
aa  duty  stamps,  and  oonseqaenily  cannot  properly  be  taken  into 
(lie  Post-office  accounts.  It  has  therefore  been  found  necessary  to 
deduct  X3 4,000  as  the  approximate  value  of  stam])a  used  for  other 
than  postal  purposes.  Fees  for  privatt.'  boxes  come  to  £3,454,  luid 
postage  on  unpaid  and  InsufHciently  prepaid  correspondence  came  to 
£3,975,  The  share  of  contributions  from  non-oontracting  colouiei 
on  accoont  of  the  Uan  Francisco  mail  service  was  £10,G7G,  and  on 
aeoount  of  the  Federal  Ocean  mail  service,  £941.  The  total 
was  made  up  with  miscoUanfiuus  recotpts,  £'2,034. 

An  analysis  of  the  items  of  expenditure  shows  that  the  salaries  Pwtel  expend 
chargeable  to  the  Poetal  Department  ainuuntfd  to  £I^S,962  ;  tlie 
oooreyanceof  maiU  cost  £231,407  ;  and  tlie  sum  of  £47,966  was 
Ht  down  for  contingeneiea.  The  average  cost  per  mile  of  tho 
inland  moil  conveyance  for  the  year  was  alMut  oid,  as  against 
5tVI- in  1889,  The  mail  contracts  for  1891  show  a  saving  of 
£600  over  those  of  the  previous  year. 

The  following  return  will  give  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  tho 
work  done  by  the  Foatroffioe  of  New  South  Wu 


Tlie  charge  on  letters  between  the  AustmliuHihn  Culonies  and  tsastiige  ntei. 
tlie  UnitfKl  Kingcluiii,  which  IiuaI  for  a  long  penocl  heen  at  the 
rate  of  6d.  per  half-ounco  via  Italy,  and  4d.  by  the  long 
aea  route,  was  roduc>cd  in  1891  to  2|d.  By  ui  arnuige- 
ment  ui&fle  rtt  the  Postal  Congress  hi^ld  at  Vienna  in  the 
middle  of  tho  year,  New  South  Wales,  as  well  a»  tlie  rest 
of  the  colonies  of  Anstrnlaiiia,  entered  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  on  the  Isl  October,  1891.  The  effVct  of  this  will  be  to 
extend  the  reduced  rate  to  all  countriea  embraceil  in  the  Union. 
A  oommon  scale  of  poatagn  on  newspapers  has  been  adopted  by  New 
South  WaU«,  Victoria,  and  South  Au^ti-alia,  and  it  is  considered 
probable  that  before  long  the  roniaicing  colonies  of  the  group 
will  Join  in  the  arrangement.  This  agreement  provides  that 
■fidpers  to  tlie  United  Kingdom  Hliall  he  aubjeut  to  the 
of  Id.,  irrespective  of  weight,  and  to  all  places  beyond 
Australasia  the  same  rate  shall  be  charged  for  every  four  ounces, 
with  an  additional  half-]>enny  for  every  two  ounces  beyond  that 
weight. 

Com{>ared  with  the  other  provinces  of  Australasia  and  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  New  South  Wales  occupies  a  favourable  position 
aa  regards  the  number  of  letters  and  newspapers  per  h^ad  of 
population,  as  uiuy  Iw  seen  from  the  fullowing  table  :— 
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N«w  South  Wales      

Victoria    

(JiieftnalaDd      

>h>ncb  Australia 

W««ieni  Australia    

Taiiiiania      

N«w  Zealand  

Atutraljuaa  

Uttitad  Kinudjim    ^„ 

Eoidaul  and  \VaI«s   

flwdnd  

Irdaod , 


MOy£r  OJiDERS  AND  SA  VfXGS  BANKS. 


The  money  order  s^rstem  was  brought  into  operation  in  thin 
Colony  in  Jamiar)',  18G3,  when  nineteen  offices  wore  opened — 
the  Lead  oiEco  in  Sydney,  and  eighteen  branch  oflices  in  varioui 
parts  of  the  Colony.  In  June  of  the  same  year  the  operation  of 
the  system  woii  extended  to  the  United  Kiiigdom,  and  all  the 
Australasian  Colonies  with  the  exception  of  Tasnmnin,  and  tho 
naniber  of  offices  in  the  Colony  was  increased  to  forty-seren. 
The  Colony  of  Tasmania  came  into  the  arrangement  in  1865,  and 
tte  Dopartiiient  has  continued  steadily  to  progifsa.  In  1890 
there  were  518  Money  Order  Offices  in  the  Colony,  iliirty-thrce 
new  offices  having  been  established  during  the  year.  IVtails 
respecting  tlie  business  transacted  by  the  Department  will  l« 
fonnd  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  Finance  and  Public  "Wealth. 

The  Post-office  Savings  Bonk,  which  is  also  under  the  control 
of  the  PoRtniastor-General,  was  eslHblishcd  in  the  year  1871  at 
the  General  Post  Office,  Sydney,  with  branches  at  the  principal 
country  towns.  The  growth  of  this  branch  of  the  service  ha 
fully  kept  pace  with  those  aln-ndy  mentioned.  In  1890  ther« 
were  39G  Post-<iffice  Savings  Banks  m  various  parts  of  the 
Colony — an  increase  of  twenty-four  over  tlie  number  in  tho 
previous  year.  During  the  year  32,37'2  new  act^unts  wera 
opened,  and  25,348  accounts  were  closed.  The  nuiuber  of 
accounts  remaining  open  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  83,312.  , 
The  number  of  deposits  received  was  223,428,  and  the  amount  fl 
was  £1,198,294,  Ix'ing  an  increase  of  7,024  in  the  number,  and  » 
of  i!82,431  in  the  amount,  us  compared  with  the  business  of  tho 
prenouB  year  The  sura  of  X63,225  was  added  to  deposton'fl 
accounts  for  inten-st.  llie  balance  to  the  credit  of  depositors  at  ~ 
the  cud  of  the  year  was  £1,875,905.  The  average  amount  of 
each  deposit  was  X5  7s.  3^d.,  and  the  average  boknce  at  the  credit 


of  each  depositor  wan  £22  1  Os.  5d.  Farther  infonnatiou  i-especting 
the  Post-olKce  Savings  Banks  will  lie  fonnd  in  the  chapter  oa 
nee  and  Public  Wealth. 


TELKQRAPHS, 

Tlie  electric  telegraph  was  tirst  opened  to  the  public  of  New  ESectrio 
outh  Wales  on  2Gth  Junuary,  1858,  wlien  tlio  line  from  Sydney 
I  Liverpool,  22  miles  in  length,  was  instituted.     From  this  small 
giuuing  the  sybteni  lius  increased  until  in  18'JO  there  wore  628 
ationa  in  tlio  Colony,  and  23,598  miles  of  wire  in  actual  use. 

The  following  table  gives  a  view  of  tlie  business  of  the  Electric 

Telegwph  Department,  from  1877  to  1890  :— 


p 

Electric  Telegraphs. 

n 

Xo.111 

Na  of 

Tptol 

Bevenao 

No.  or 

tnllMaf 
Wii«L 

Oartor 

Mitlou. 

TUcyniiia. 

Baodpta. 

noolvad. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1877 

100 

1,001,884 

9e.3.SS 

65.545 

9.761 

343,073 

1878 

SM 

I,irf2,-2JS7 

oa,i2.> 

70,227 

11,700 

4I3,25(i 

187D 

273 

i.»7r.,2is 

103,033 

80,490 

12.42U 

437,120 

I860 

289 

i,3i'j.5.*r; 

123,172 

84.110 

13,188 

402,226 

_   1881 

318 

1,«07,20C 

125,330 

U8,U05 

14,278 

402,211 

1  I8M2 

Mo 

1,065.031 

153.555 

120,2<iC 

15,001 

530,400 

I  1883 

3(18 

2,107,2fi« 

HU>,27(i 

134,043 

17,272 

564,316 

1  ISM 

.■KM 

2,3:t4,a'>2 

176,2<n 

146,3M} 

18,081 

601,460 

1    1885 

404 

2,h'2.'i,9!« 

11)1,102 

155,074 

19,864 

641,660 

^    1886 

425 

2.C*JI,126 

Is^,033 

158,1 2S 

20,7S7 

60ti,02H 

1887 

434 

2.K76..M)4 

]87.S.'>S 

104,511 

21.444 

(;8-1.600 

1888 

400 

3.410,407 

213,860 

186,965 

22,219 

701.012 

ISSO 

4a5 

3.433.rifi2 

213.77fi 

I«j,8fl2 

22,(«)6 

713.*M« 

1890 

828 

3,692,fil'J 

222,307 

103,707 

23,698 

743,698 

At  the  close  of  1890  there  were  11,231  miles  of  line  oiien,  and 
B6  under  consti-uction. 

The  number  of  telegrams  received  and  deedatched  during 
-  anion n ted  to  3,.^92,fild,  or  rather  over  3|  per  head  for 
individual  of  tlie  population. 
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IXTEHNAJi  COMMTTNICATION. 


ConstrucUon  in      The  state  of  telegraphic  constrnction  in  the  principal  countries 

various  ooun-  °     ^  l  k 

^M-  of  the  world  at  the  latest  available  dates  is  given  herewith.     Tb» 

figures  are  interesting,  though  the  circumstances  of  Anstrakaift 
and  the  older  countries  are  so  dissimilar  as  to  make  comparison 
between  them  more  curious  than  valuable  : — - 


Length  of  Telegraph  Tiines  in  various  Countries. 

Oountty. 

Length  in  Mile*— 

Country. 

Leoffth  in  »!!••- 

Of  Lines. 

OtWiraa. 

OtLfnM. 

OtWimb 

43,142 
19,000 
37,085 

4^013 

6,700 
20,430 

4.640 
13,730 

2,748 
50,915 
58,048 

31,440 
4,382 

83,633 
28,650 
110,661 
10,139 
11,556 
62,020 
11,791 

7,514 
181,598 
206,209 

190,027 
5,082 

India,  BritUh 

Italy  

33,462 
21,020 

6,596 
27,861 

3,186 

3,191 
74,276 
14,710 
10,049 

4,418 
15,000 

178.754 

96,654 
73,902 

Argentine  Repub)  ic 

Austro-Himgary  .. 

46,000 

11.178 

7,420 

171,683 

Brazil 

Cape  Colony    

Chili  

Sweden  &  Norway 
Turkey , 

33,552 
22,840 
16,768 
38,000 

647,807 

Great  Britain  and 

United  Statea  of 
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PART  XIV. 


N 


Defence. 

KW  South  Wales  was  garrisoned  with  British  troops  from  imperial 
the  time  of  ito  foundutlon  oh  a  colony  until  the  year  1S70. 
For  part  of  the  ywirs  1870  and  1871  the  Colony  was  without 
regular  troops,  its  defenoe  being  ontiretr  in  tlie  hands  of  the 
voltinteer  force.  lu  1871  a  local  regular  defence  force  was  enrolled, 
ooroprislng  one  }]ait«ry  of  artillery  aiul  two  companies  of  foot, 
the  latter,  however,  were  disbanded  ia  the  following  year.  The 
permanent  artillery  was  strength t*in.*d  l)y  a  second  battery  in  1876, 
by  a  third  in  1877.     To  supplement  the  Imperial  troops  in 

'  Australia  a  volunteer  force  was  enrolled  in  I854-,  Great  Britain 
being  tiien  at  war  with  Russia.  The  Act  aathorjzing  the  estab- 
Uafament  of  the  force  was  18  Vic.  Na  &  The  original  strength 
of  this  corps  was  one  troop  of  cavalry,  one  battery  of  artillery, 

|ftud  six  companies  of  fooL,  but  with  the  tenuluation  of  the 
Crimean  war  this  force  practically  ceased  to  exist.  A  few  years 
lat«r,  in  1860,  the  volunteer  movement  was  revived,  and  a  Kocond  voianttw 
forw  enrolled,  consisting  of  one  troop  of  mounted  riKes,  three  ""*" 
battenos  of  artillery — two  stationed  at  Sydney,  and  one  at  New- 
castle— and  twenty  companies  of  infantry,  fourteen  of  which  wero 
recruited  from  Sydney  and  its  suburbs,  aud  six  from  the  country 
districts.  The  total  strength  of  all  anus  was  about  1,700  men. 
In  1868  the  force  was  reorganizetl  under  the  Volunteer  Regulation 
Act,  passed  towards  the  close  of  the  previous  year.  In  1873  a 
further  reorganization  of  the  volunteer  troops  of  the  Colony  took 
place  upon  a  plan  drawn  up  by  Sir  William  Jorvois,  and  iu  1885 
additional  force  of  reserves  was  enrolled. 


hand  Foms 
[  the  Colony. 


rermsncni 
AttiUcT)'. 


The  land  forces  of  the  Colony  comprise  thrco  distinct  branches, 
the  Permanent  or  Regular  Military  Force,  Volunteoraor  partially 
paid  Forcf,  and  Eeserves.  The  PLTiuant'iit  Force  consisU  of 
artillery  and  submarine  miners.  The  mounted  infantry  was  dis- 
banded iu  July,  1890.  The  Volunteers  constat  of  artillery, 
engineers,  siibuiarine  minent,  inf&utry,  mounted  infantry,  cavalir, 
naral  brigade,  and  naval  artillery  ;  wltilo  the  Reserves,  wlucb  ar» 
purely  volunteer  corps,  comprise  infantry  only  at  present, 

The  Permanent  Force  comprises  a   general  staff  of  10  oom- 
missioned  and  14  non-com  in  iKsioned  officers,  and  IS  commis^oned 
officers  of  artillery,  43  non-com  missioned  and  430  rank  and  file, 
Tlicre  are  also  2  commissioned  officers  in  the  subninriDe  miners,  1 
uon-couiwissioncd  oflicer,  and  20  rank  and  file,  the  whole  foreo 
thus  numbering   538,   the   permanent  mounted  Infantry  vhidi 
consisted  of  one  major,  one  captain,   two  sergeants,  and  27  raid: 
and  file,  having  bepn  disbanded  in  July,  1890.      The  rates  of  pay 
exclusive  of  allowances  of  the  regular  artillery,  apart  from   th» 
permauenb    staff,    were    for  the  year    1890: — Colonel,    X730 
lieutenant-colonel,   £450 ;  majors,  X383 ;  captains,   ^290  ;  lieu- 
tenants,   £'215';   brigade-surgeon,    £i\^;    staff-surgeon,    £3Grt 
sergeants  from  48.  to  lOs.  per  diem  ;  corporals,  3s.  4d.  per  diom 
bombardjprs,   3a    2d.  per  deem  ;  trumpeters,  2s.   3d.  per  diem 
master  gunners,  Ts.  to  10s.  per  diem  j  gunners,  2a,  3d,  per  diem 
the  permanent  mounted  infantry  nnd  submarine  miners  are  paid 
on  the  same  scale  as  the  artillery,  and  the  total  cost  -was  £73,680t 
The  artillery  man  the  batteries  guarding  the  harbours  of  Sydney, 
Botany    Bay,   and   Newciiatle,   mount  guard    at  the    vice-regol 
residence,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  usually  appertain  to 
a  garrison.     The  troops  arc  a  fine  body  of  men  ;  the  minimum 
lieiglit  at  which  recruits  are  accepted  is  5ft.  6in. 


I 
I 

I 
I 


Votuuteer force.      The  Act  authonzing  the   establishment  of   a  volunteer    forctt 
was  assented  to  on  the  24tli  July,  1S54,  and  the  Act  conttnaed 
1   with  various  modifications  until  16 


land  forcoB  of  tbe  Colony  were  ramodclled  ;  and  farther  alter- 
ations took  plaoc  in  1888.  The  volunteer  force  was  retained, 
but  &  system  of  payment  was  introduced  in  lieu  of  tlio  indirect 
remuneration  by  a  land  giunb  of  50  acres  for  fivcycai-s  coniinuou8 
efSciency,  which  obtained  previous  to  1878.     The  ages  at  which 

K recruits  for  the  volunteer  force  are  talcen  ore  between  IS  and  40 
ycarfl.  The  volunteer  force  of  the  Colony  consists  of  live  arniB 
in  addition  to  the  pprtuAuent  sttEV,  n.nd  tho  total  strength  of  the 
force  is  8,747  mou  of  all  ranks.  Tho  staff  numbers  lliO,  of  whom 
C2  belong  to  the  peruiAuent  and  3  to  the  honorary  it&ff,  7  are 
J  tnodicol  officers,  and  58  belong  to  the  Medical  Stulf  Corps. 

The  artillery  consists  of  518  men  of  all  ranks,  of  whom  30  are  Artillery. 
ommis-sioned  and  73  non-ooiunilssioned  ofRcors,  with  412  privates, 
sidea  which  there  are  1  commissioned  and  2  non-commissioned 
ere  on  the  permanent  staff.     It  is  distributed  in  four  districts 
be  strength  of  each  being  : — 

Sydney 302 

KcwGutlo   „ 99 

WollongDiig » M  ■ 

Balli 51 

518 

The  engineera  arc  located  in  Sydney,  and  number  113  men  of  RnciDmni 

all   ranks,   viz.,    7   commissioned   officers,    21    non-commissioned  tui»en- 

pSoera  and  buglers,  and  85  snppers.     The  submarim^  miners  are 

located  in  Sydney ;    they  comprise  0  commissioned  olBcers, 

{4    non-commissioned    officers   and    buglers,   1    non-comuii.ssiuned 

Beer  on  the  permanent  staff,  and  86  privates,  or  1 10  of  all  ranks. 

The  iobtntry    forces  are  distributed  over  fivo  districts,   the  inhntir. 
ngtb  of  each  district  being — 

Sydney    1 710 

Weftt«ni   ,... 641 

Korthem 669 

Southern 302 

Houtb<v«tem 297 

2,619 


OiA-wXrj. 


Uetenpr— 
bowwciind. 


Thia  arm  comprises  12()  conimis^oncd  officors,  313  noD-oon- 
mistrionedl  officers,  4  commiafiioned  and  6  non-oomniUtsioned  oflicen 
on  the  permanent  stafi^  and  2,1C9  privates  and  buglers. 

The  mounted  infantry  were  only  eatablislied  in  1888.     They  now 

number  18  commissionod  officers,  40  non-commiGsioned  officere, 

1  coinmisBioned  and  2  non  coauni»8ioTied  offictM-s  on  the  permauent 

Btaff,  and  243  privates,  and  are  distributed  as  follows  : — 

Wcnteni  PiKlrict  - „      105 

Northern  HiBtrict ,,«        99 

Southeru  L>iatrict 100 

304 

The  cavalry  provide   Uieir  own  horses  and  equipment,  Uuur 

uniform  and   arms  being  provided  by  the  Goverumeatk     The/ 

are  etjuippetl  as  ordinary  light  cavalry.      The  foren  cuni;iBts  of 

20  commiaidoned  officers  and  46  non-oommUsioued  officers,  besides 

1  commissioned  and  2  non-com niissiouod  officers  on  the  permanent 

stati^  and  283  privates.    It  is  distributed  through  four  districts  :,— 

Sydney    ....; ,......„..,  32 

Soiitticni  Difttrict *..«......•».. »«.  ».»  99 

Weat«rn  District  ,. .,. 53 

Northora  District 1(>8 

3£2 

BeKtdcs  the  Volunteer  force  descril^ed  above,  tbereare  the  remains 
of  an  unpaid  Volunteer  reserve,  with  a  strength  of  101  men  of  nil 
ranks.  Tliey  consist  of  5  commissioned  and  6  non-couimissiooMl  ■ 
oflicers  and  8r>  ]>rivAtes,  besides  3  commissioned  and  2  non- 
comuussioued  officers  on  tlie  permanent  staffi  They  are  all  stationni 
in  Sydney,  with  the  exception  of  one  commissioned  and  one  non 
oom  missioned  officer  of  the  permanent  staff,  in  the  Kortfaem 
District.  The  reserves  have  t>een  nearly  all  merged  into  the 
partially  paid  force,  or  liAe  companies ;  they  arc  provided  with 
arms  and  equipment,  and  each  company  is  grant«d  an  allowance 
for  incidental  ozpenses. 

To  rank  as  an  efficient,  every  volunteer  must  serve  for  nine  days 
continuously  in  camp,  and  for  two  detached  days,  together  with 


I 


night 
Kcale. 


certfUD  spodtieU  lialf-days  and  night  drills,  during  the  year.  The 
artillery  are  required  to  attend  11  out  of  16  half-day  paradeB, 
incluiliiig  shot  practice.  Tlie  engineers  must  attend^  in  addition 
to  the  coutiuuous  tiraining,  9  out  of  \i  half-day  parodefi,  and  9 
night  drills;  tho  tiubmariue  tuiners,  15  out  of  22  half-day  parades, 
id  the  infantry,  9  out  of  13  half-day  jiarades,  and  a  course  of 
iQsketry.  Pay  is  granted  to  all  ranks  according  to  a  sliding 
Oannera,  sappers,  and  privates  receive  lOs.  for  each  day 
of  continuous  training,  and  a  like  sura  for  each  detached  tlny'H 
parade ;  for  a  half-day  parade  5a  is  paid,  and  for  a  night  parade  Sa. 
In  addition  to  these  inmn,  every  volunteer  pawiing  through  the 
musketry  coarse,  and  qualifying  as  a  marksman,  ia  gnintcd  ISs.  ; 
if  an  a  first-i^lass  shot,  lOs. ;  and  if  as  a  second-claHs  shot,  5e. ;  with 
a  bonus  of  £2  if  he  quidifica  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  an  efficient. 

In  1888  a  system  of  rifle  companies  was  established,  and  at  the  Rmr  compwiiM. 
od  of  1B91  then-  were  97  companies,  comprising  4,500  men,  die- 
tributed  through  the  Colony  as  follows  : — 


Metropolitan,  Wcstorn,  aod  Soathem  Districts  ...    95 
Northom  District  32 


Total 


W 


Mr-n. 
2,IHH 

4,500 


Kev  South  Wales  has  no  nary  of  its  own,  with  the  exception  Kknl  rwtm, 
of  Uie  corvette  "Wolverene,"  16  Eixty-|K)ander  muzxle-loading 
Sed  gans,  and  two  small  torpedo  steam -laanches,  the  "Acheron" 
.  the  "Avemus,"  the  defence  of  its  coast  being  in  the  hands 
of  the  British  ships  on  the  Australian  station,  and  of  the  Austra- 
lian Auxiliary  Bquadron.  The  naval  forces  of  the  colony  com- 
prise 633  men  of  all  ranks,  119  being  officers  and  petty  olficei's;, 
■ith  5U  A.B.'b. 


Tlie  Naral  Brigade  was  tirst  enrolled  in  1863.     It  was  originully  na^k]  firig&d« 
Dtended  to  operate  chiefly  for  coastal  defence,  but  hitherto  it  has 
employed   mostly  as   a   Hglit  artillery   laud   force.     Quite 
contly  it  has  been  occasionally  put  to  its  proper  Ube  by  being 


Ktvftl  ArtiUco- 
Volaat«en. 


(Irillod  in  naval  mancDavres  on  board  tlic  "Wolverene"  daring 
short  cniisea  at  sea.     The  forco  consists  of     20  commisGioDed 
officers,  24  petty  officer^  15  midshipmen  and  cadets,  3  gunntrry 
instructors,  and  276  A.B.s.     Of  these  men  -82  are  stationed  iii  _ 
Sydriny  and  56  at  Newcastle.  H 

There  is  another  arm  of  thn  Naval  scrvico  known  as  the  Naval  S 
Artillery  Volunteers.     Its  duty  is  to  man  and  work  any  gunloat 
available  for  this  fiervice,  or  fUirve  an  finld  artillery  if  other  service 
be  not  availabla    The  Go /eminent  supply  arms  and  uniforms,  ^ 
aud  allowed  iu  1S90  a  subvention  of  £2,022  fur  military  instruc-  | 
tion  and  ordinary  expenses'  incidental  to  the  working  of  such  a 
corps.      Tlio  strength  is  276  men  of  all  ranks,  including  IS  officers, 
1   warrant  ofiiccr,  2H  petty  officers,   200  AR's,  and  26  in  ^ 
band. 

In  connection  with  the  Naval  Defence  Forces  thero  are  abo  ] 
3  staff  ofhcci's,  11  officers  and  men  in  charge  of  the  "Wolverene,"] 
and  Tt  in  cliorge  of  the  two  torpedo- lioats. 

The  total  defence  forces  of  the  Colony  number  9,918  ofBoenoiulj 
men,  distributed  aa  follows  : — 

Itfguiar  Military  Force: — 

CJeneral  Staff ,...„. 24 

Artillsry 401 

Subm&riuu  Miaora    2:) 

538 

Volunteer  Fortt : — 

PeminiMint  Staff    ., .*. „..  62 

Medical  Staff  Corpi ^ 85 

HoDornry  Staff 3 

C»valry  332 

Artillory 518 

Eoginocn   .. 113 

Suomarine  Miner* _ 1 10 

Mounted  Infantry , 304 

Infantry „.  2,619 

ReseneH „ lOI 

KiQe  Companioa 4,^K)0 

8.747 


EXFEKOrrCRE   OW  DEFENCE. 


40i 


jVnml  Forcfn : — 

N'ftVkl  DefcDco  Force  Staff » 3 

H.M.C.S.  "WolvMTOo" II 

NavilBri^e  tm 

NktkI  Artillery  Volunteera 276 

Torpedo  BoAto—"  Achei-OD  "  and  "Averaus"  5 

633 

Orand  Total  9,918 


The  expenditure  by  tlie  State  during   1890  on  defence  works  Fjsjwnditiirt  ot» 
and  tlie  pLTOianeut  and  Volunteer  Military  forces,  amounted  to 
X2*J8,043,  and  wan  dUtribut^xl  as  follows: — 

i; 

Gcncnl  SUfI ti,4i«i 

Militarv  liuitructori ....,••••• 9'H 

.Artill«ry  Force 58,142 

PermiLfient  Submarine  Miners  «„ , 4,5U0 

r«rnianent  Mounted  lufiuitry 3.009 

Works  of  Dtffcutfo 2,394 

VuluntuLT  Force 118.382 

Nnval  Brijjaile   ri,Z97 

Naval  Artillery  Volutitcen 2,tl22 

Training  ^Slup  "  WolvervDo " ..»•.. ••!•  2,340 

Torpedo  L»efcncc  -.,.  1.254 

Onlaanoc  and  Barrack  Departmout »....  22,168 

Total   £SS8,043 


Whatever  opinion  may  bo  entertained  of  the  preaent  condition 
of  the  defences  of  the  Colony  there  can  bo  no  doubt  tliat  a  very 
large  sum  of  money  h.i«  been  expciideil  upon  them.  Tlie  details 
CMinot  now  be  ascertainiHl  respecting  the  earlier  defences  of  the 
liarboor  of  Port  Jrtckson,  auch  as  Fort  Phillip,  where  the  Obser- 
vatory now  utiindti.  Fort  Macquarie,  and  Kort  Denisouj  which, 
with  lite  butteries  at  Dawea'  Point,  Kiriibilli,  and  ALrs.  Macquario's 
Ciukir  were  thought  to  render  Bydney  almost  impregnable  some 
forty  years  ago,  when  the  ponderous  artillery  now  in  use  liatl  not 
been  invented.  The  returns  of  eirpenditure  for  military,  naral, 
and  defence  purposes  since  the  year  1 860  are,  howe^'er,  available,  and 
are  appended  hereto.  It  will  be  obaer^'ed  tliat  during  the  thirty- 
one  yeara  no  less  than  £2,S38j738  was  expended  from  the  Con- 
2  c 
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solidated  Revenue,  or  an  average  of  £91,500  per  anaam,  tor 
these  serviwa  :— 
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^ 
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1870 

4.1,8^4 

0.317 
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*I>oes  not  Include  £1^1,030  Australian  Contlnh'eiit  to  the  Soudm. 

In  addition  to  tlie  sums  paid  out  of  current  revenue  a  lai^ 
amount  of  loan  money  lias  been  expended  in  the  erection  of  forti- 
fications, which,  it  is  expected,  will  serve  for  the  protection  of 
future  as  well  as  tlie  present  generation  of  colonists.  The  details 
of  this  expenditure  are  as  follow  : — 

Loan  Expenditure  on  Fortifications,  &c 


Previous  to  1871 £181,164 

£ 


1871 43,601 

1872 24,466 

1873 35,134 

1874 22 

1875 368 

1876 4,.im 

1877 3,735 

1878 a%227 

1879 21.270 

1H80 14.582 

1881 22,640 


1882 39,767 

1883 24,819 

1884 4,688 

1885 64,729 

1886 61,814 

1887 8,3iS0 

1888 22,296 

1889 56.440 

1390 46,082 


Total  £704,585 
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Another  source  of   expenditure   to   the  Coloay    is   that    of  Jf»ni  Station  la 

^  ■'  Toft  JatkKia. 

i6  Nav&I  StalioQ  in  Port  Jocksoo.  An  arrangement  was  made 
Vith  the  Imperial  authorities  by  which  tho  GovcrntneDt  of  the 
Colony  undertook  to  gire  up  Garden  Island  for  the  purposes  of  a 
naval  fitation,  and  to  erect  thereon  tlie  requisite  buildings ;  also  to 
v'idf^  ticrtoiu  uthcr  aecomuuHlaiion  rei|uired  for  the  use  of  the 
•vessek  in  the  harbour.  In  consideraUon  of  this,  it  woa  agreed  . 
on  tho  other  side,  that  Sydjiey  uhuuld  be  the  head-quartei-s  of  the 
Australian  Aeet,  and  also  that  the  Imperial  QovemmeDt  should 
give  up  all  their  claim  upon  certain  lands  and  buildings  owned  by 
them  in  the  Colony.  These  included,  amon^  othent,  the  Padding* 
ton  Barracks,  tbe  Domata  and  Botanic  Gardenti,  and  the  old 
Couimiaaariat  Stores,  as  well  as  other    valuahio  propertien.     la 

I  frying  out  the  worka  at  Uardeu  Island  and  KirribilLi  Point 
e  foliowiog  expenditure  baa  been  incurred : — 
Loan  Expenditure  on  Nav^al  Stations. 
V«r.  AtiinuuL 

ISM ™.„ « „ 6*2 
1886 « as.iws 
1887 - - I.M31 
1888 ««««....—„ -,,..    52.013 
1889 „^« 15,574 
18M - «...     42,409 
ToUl   159,907 
Tt  thus  appears  that  the  total  amount  spent  by  the  Colony  of  Tttai  axpeniii- 
TTew  South   Wales,  for  defence  purposes,  since  the  beginning  of  iiurpoMa. 
the  year  IBGO.  to  the  end  of  1890,  was  £3,S63,22I,  or  an  average 
of  about  £125,000  per  annum.     The  items  which  make  up  this 
amount  may  be  recapituhitofl  thus  : — 

Expenditure  on  Military,  Works  of  Defence,  Jrc 

£ 

Pmn  Consnlidated  Rewnne  2,R38,7S8 

Frnm  Loan*— For  Harbour  Dofeao«8   704.686 

Fnmi  Loaiw— For  Naval  StatioD,  Port  Jaekioa 150,097 

Value  of  lAod  aficfliated  in  virtue  of  Volunteer  Land 

Ordcn,  ooapated  at  £1  per  acre  150,000 

Grand  Total   »,863,2M 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  "  .\ii5tralasian  Naval  Force  Act," 
rhich  wasaaaaated  to  on  '2iHh  December,  1887,  all  the  ooloniea 
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have  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  British  Govemtnent  for  ; 
the  pa^nnenb  of  a  pro  rata  eabsuly  for  tho  maintenance  of  an 
AuKtralian  Auxiliary  Squadron.  The  total  subvention  to  be  paid 
by  all  the  colonics  amounts  to  £91,000,  of  which  New  Soaih 
Wales  will  contribute  about  .£27,000.  The  fleet  consists  of  fire 
&8t  cruinerH,  and  two  torpedo  gtinboate,  as  represented  by  thft 
"Archer"  (improved  type)  and  "Rattlesnake"  chisses  of  the 
British  navy ;  of  these,  thi*ee  cruisers  and  one  gun-boat  will 
always  be  kept  in  commission,  the  remainder  being  held  in  reserre 
in  Australasian  [jorts,  but  ready  for  commission  whenever  circum- 
stances may  require  their  use.  The  agreement  is  for  a  period 
of  ten  yearsy  and  shall  then,  or  at  the  end  of  any  subsequent- 
year,  be  terminable,  provided  two  years'  notice  has  been  ^too. 
The  vessels  have  been  built  by  the  British  Government,  but 
the  Australafliaii  Colonies  will  pay  tho  interest  on  their  prime 
cost  at  ilto  rate  of  5  per  cent,  provided  such  payment  docs  not 
exceed  £35,000.  The  colonies  are  aUo  to  pay  the  actual  charge 
for  maintenance  as  mentioned  above.  On  the  tenuination  of  the  ! 
agreement  the-so  vessels  will  remain  the  property  of  tlio  Imperud  | 
Government,  The  strength  of  the  Beet  already  in  Australiin 
waters  will  be  maintained.  The  vessels  specified  in  the  agreement  i 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  are  to  be  In  addition  tafl 
these.  Tlio  Aiistrala.siaii  squadron  i.s  commanded  by  the  Admiral  > 
on  the  Australian  statiou,  whose  headquarters  are  in  tiyduejr^  . 
where  a  residence  is  provided  for  him  by  the  Colony.  The  I 
squadron,  particulars  of  which  will  be  found  on  page  406,  arrired 
in  Port  Jackson  on  5th  September,  1891. 

Blxtensive  fortifications  have  been  erected  at  various  Important^j 
points  on  the  eoaiit.     Sydney  has  two  lines  of  defence,  and  is  dramod 
almost  impregnable  ;  Botany  Bay  forming  the  southeni  defence  of 
Sydney  is  strongly  fortified,  as  also  is  Newcastle,  tlie  great  cool 
port  of  the  Colony. 

The  following  is  a  list  Iwtli  of  the  Tmponal  war-vessels  now  on 
the  Australasian  station  under  Hear-Admirnl  Lord  Charles  Srott, 
and  of  the  vessels  of  the  Australian  auxiliary  squadron  : — 
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PRIOR  to  ibe  year  1842  uiutilcipal    institutions  did  nut  exint  rntrodnotihin 
in  tbo  Colony.     In  that  Tear  an  Act  was  pasBecl  to  estab-  tyltma. 
liab  the  Mumcit^al  Council  of  tbo  city  of  Sydney,  and  an  election 

of  aldc-tiiien  and  councillors  took  place  on   the  9ih   November. 

TneonwmUoo  of 

Mr.  John  HoKkins  wan  the  6r8t  Mayor.  The  city  wiis  at  &nt^r^°*7- 
divided  into  six  narda,  bat  at  a  sabaequent  adjuatnieut  the 
nunibcr  was  increased  to  eight,  as  at  present.  The  boundaries  of 
tbe  city  are  still  the  same  as  Uien  laid  down.  After  a  few  years 
great  di£«atiafaoUou  arose  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens  in  rej^ord  to 
^6  uiauner  in  which  tiie  afliurs  of  the  Council  were  carried  on, 
aud  a  Select  Couimtttee  of  the  Legislative  Council  was  ap{K)ui(c<l 
in  18-19  to  inquire  into  tlie  matter,  who  reported  in  favour  of  the 
a)K>lition  of  the  Municipal  Council,  with  a  recommendation  that 
iU  powers  sbonld  Itts  vested  in  tliree  CommtsKtouers  to  be  appointed 
for  Uiat  pur)>OHe.  This  was  not  carried  into  effect  until  1853,  when 
tbe  Corporation  was  dissolved*  aud  its  powers  were  handed  over  to 
Uewrs.  G.  Elliott,  J.  Uae,  and  F.  Darvall,  who  as  a  Commission 
exercisfd  them  from  the  beginning  of  1 854  to  the  end  of  1 857.  The 
new  MunioipaJ  Council  of  Sydney  came  into  existence  at  the  begin- 
ning of  18^8.  Mr.  George  Thorutoiiwaa  the  Brat  Mayor  under  the 
uew  order  of  tliingn,  and  there  w«rG  altogether  sixteen  aldercneu, 
two  for  each  wurcL  Since  tlien  the  number  of  aldermen  has  been 
iccEreased  to  twooty-fuur,  each  ward  having  three  representatives. 

The  neoessity  for  extending  tbe  system  of  municipal  goveroincnt  Kxumion  ui 
to  tbe  subarbs  and  country  difitricts  soon  became  apparent,  but  it    """** 
was  not  until    1858   tliat  a  comprehensive  mnaaaro  was  (>assod. 
Under  this  Act  thirty-five  districts  were  incorporated,  all  of  which 
still  exijrt^     In  1S6T  the  Municipalities  Act  was  [Hutsud,  which  is 
ns  arc  extremely  liberal,  but  no  distric 
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liowerer  populous,  is  compelled  to  take  hdvantage  of  them,  and  H 
is  only  hy  consent  of  a  rowjorityof  tlie  pro8i»ecttve  ratepayera  that 
a  ti6w  municijiftlity  can  Li*  forinofl.  By  tlio  Act  of  1867  contiguous 
diKtricts,  with  an  area  of  not  more  than  9  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  not  less  than  1,000,  may  ho  incorporated  o«  borougha, 
and  districts  of  not  more  than  50  square  miles,  with  a  ]}0|iulation 
of  not  les»  than  500,  may  be  formed  into  munici[>al  districte.  At 
the  present  lime  the  Colony  contuius  157  lucorjtomttd  dhtlricOi,  of 
which  65  are  Iwrouglis,  and  92  municipal  rfistrict*,  the  City  of 
SydnfT  beinff  styled  a  municipality.  The  area  incorporated 
embraces  only  2,315  square  miles,  equal  to  0'75  per  cent.,  or  g^ 
of  the  total  area  of  the  Colony.  The  |)opulntion  of  Nev  South 
Wales  on  the  5tli  April,  1891, was  l,i;H,207,  or  365  to  the  si^uaW 
mile ;  in  the  municipalities  there  was  a  population  of  about  68^,300, 
or  anaveragftdensityof  297 persons  |)ersipiuremile,or  203  times  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  Colony,  The  estimated  value  of  land,  houses,  and 
otlier  permanent  improvements  in  the  Colony  may  be  approxi< 
roately  stated  at  £316,376.000;  of  this  sum  £134,010,000,  or  42 
per  cent,,  was  in  the  incorporate  districts,  and  £183,366,000,  or 
58  pi?r  cent,  in  tlic  other  districtft.  Of  course  the  value  of  waste 
Crown  lands  is  not  included  in  this  estimate. 

The  powers  and  privileges  conferred  upon  municipalities  «re 
extensive.  In  addition  to  maintaining  the  thoroughfares,  the  cot- 
porations  ai*o  entitled  to  construct  sewerage,  water  supply,  and  gas 
works,  and  to  levy  the  necessary  rates  in  connection  therewith  ; 
to  make  and  enforce  by-laws  for  the  maintenance  of  public  health 
and  the  abatement  of  nuisances  ;  to  establish  free  public  librarios 
and  free  infant  schools  ;  and  to  see  the  material  and  sanit&ry  con- 
dition generally  of  the  residents  properly  attended  to.  Undej*  th© 
Hunicipnlities  Act  of  1867  assessors  are  appointed  every  year,  and 
all  municipal  property  is  valued,  and  the  eouncils  arc  empowered 
to  raise  revenue  by  rates  on  the  value  so  found,  not  exceeding 
la.  in  the  £  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  not  exceeding  the  same 
amount  for  special  purjKjHes.  The  amount  of  rate  is  calculated 
upon  nine-tenths  of  the  fair  average  rental  of  all  buildings  and 
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cultivated  lands,  or  lands  which  are,  or  bare  been,  let  for  pastoral, 
uiniDg,  or  other  purpoaes,  whether  such  land  or  buildings  be 
actaally  in  occupation  or  not,  and  upon  ^  \}pr  i-ent.  of  the  capital 
value  of  tba  fee-aimple  of  all  unimproved  laud.  lu  tlie  City  of 
Sydney  the  Act  directs  chat  valut^rH  tiliall  houppointud  frutn  time  to 
tiuc  to  mssess  all  ratable  property  within  the  city,  and  on  tho  value 
of  Huch  asBesKment  a  city  rate  not  I'xcfHHiiiig  28.  in  the  X  may 
Ik*  loviefl.  During  the  your  1R1)0  tlie  city  i-ato  was  leviod  at  the 
amount  of  Is.  6d.  in  the  £.  The  ordinary  rate  of  1  a.  in  the  £ 
wan  k-viKl  in  all  thu  suburban  and  country  municipalities,  except 
only  Collar,  where  it  was  9d.,  and  CondolKtlin,  Cd.  Thera  were 
68  rounici  poll  tics  where  lighting  rat<^s  were  imposed,  in  moflt  caaen 
of  3(L  to  6cl.  in  the  £.  The  Bfjroughs  of  Moss  Vale,  Young,  and 
Tamworlh  are  lit  by  electricity,  the  charge  Iwing  3(1.,  *>d.,  and  Cd. 
in  the  X  rcRpcctivcly.  In  only  IS  municipalities  is  thi^re  a  water 
rate,  generally  of  Ih.  in  the  j£,  though  in  some  places  the  charge  ia 
by  measurement.  Other  special  rates,  mustly  fur  street-watering, 
^re  charged  by  some  of  tlie  suburban  borouglis. 

Tho   following    table    showH    the    present    oonditions  of  the 
[unicipalities  of  New  South  Wales  ; — 

[Capital,  value,  and  u.suessmeut  of  Boroughs  and  Mimicipslitiesi 

1890. 


1 

niritalTahuof 

Total 

Araounl 
or 

Onltnary 
Juuamoi. 

Mr  Artnge  Aautml 
Vtlumet 

'     BoraKbiuul 
Uiialdpia  D(>tri«li. 

1 

BuIldtnK*     '    All  lUUblo 

Oulllr»[cil       lin)irxtve<l  ui<l 
LauiI  only.    1  Uitlmprovwl. 

CulUrahNl 
Latidoiily. 

AH  Itottbl« 
I'fojwrtj--— 
Imprornl 
uid  Un- 
tmpiwetL 

5i,-237,oo() '  si.i'ceoo 

3-,7'JO.."24     47,987,'-n0 

184,80(1  '2,710,488  1  2,710,488 
143,653  j2,(i27,7(j7    3,141,101 

Total,  Mtrtropolitoo 

88,958,124  1  09.224,810 
30,594,163    3a.7A4.M8 

328,468 
113,814 

5,.t3S,23d 
2.245,176 

5,8.'tl.&hfi 
2,506,214 

loUl,  N.».WaIn.. 

118,642,286 

134,009,7m 

44^372 

7,683,430 

8.350,803 

Out  of  tlie  total  capital  viiluo  of  property  in  all  municipidities  Op'**' ^•■T''"' 
ItiDOr  the  sum  of  XUt!,542,2HG  represents  the  capital  value  I'^p^rtj. 
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of  improved  lands,  that  is,  of  lands  upon  vlucb  btuJdingK  have 
been  erected,  or  wfaioh  are  cultivated,  or  have  been  l*ft  for  pastoral 
and  other  purpottee  ;  and  £15,4G7,472,  is  the  value  of  unim- 
proved  laiidii,  cloaHod  as  such  for  municipal  purpones.  Tlie  annual 
value  is  made  up  of  the  actual  rental  of  improved  lands,  and  5  per 
ceni.  of  the  capital  vHlue  of  utiitnprovt^l  lands. 

No  inoiitioii  hoH  been  made  of  tlie  ratt!R  charged  in  tlie  oiij  and 
Euburhg  of  Sydney  under  the  Metropolitan  Water  and  Several 
Act,  aiDDtt  these  are  levied  by  the  Bc»ard  comitituted  undef  the 
At't  uiuiitiuncd  and  not  by  the  municipalities.  Tlie  rales  chargn] 
by  Llie  Board  for  watL>r  are,  T0».  per  annum  on  preniiaea  aaaeaaed 
at  X20  and  under,  r«nd  Gd.  for  every  S  in  the  asseasmeut  up  to 
£300.  Over  £300  a  ftlidiog  scale  cornea  into  force.  VTater  n 
also  supplied  by  measu]*e  at  Is.  fid.  per  1,000  gallons,  but  thi> 
rat*  is  shortly  to  Vie  i-educed  to  la  per  1,000  gallons. 

Muuiciimlitiea  whioli  have  a^-uiled  Lhcnuelvea  of  the  proviaiov 
of  tlie  Country  Towns  Water  and  Sewerage  Act  of  1880,  are 
empowered,  under  clause  13  of  the  auil  Act,  to  levy  a  rate  not 
exceeding  a  uuixiuium  uf  A  per  cent  on  tlic  ossesied  value  of  Uod 
and  tenements  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  muuicip!il  rat<>.  Such 
maximum  rate  is  at  present  levied  in  eleven  municipal ttieH,  in  tax. 
of  wliich  the  ratfpayei-s  ore  under  a  total  contribution  of  2h.  ;  in 
three  of  2b.  3d. ;  and  in  two  of  2b.  4d.  in  the  £  on  the  assessed  roloe 
of  their  properties. 

In  order  to  aid  uiuuicipalities  ui  the  difficaltiea  surrouDdin^ 
their  inception,  the  Ac?t  uf  1867  jn-ovidejt  for  endowment  being 
granted  for  a  period  of  (ifleeu  years.  In  each  of  the  6nt 
five  years  after  incorpoiution,  every  luunicijKtlity  ia  entitlod 
to  a  Buui  iHjtial  to,  but  not  exceedin;;,  tbo  whole  amount  actually 
raised  by  mtett  or  aasesauKmia  aud  suUtcriptioua  paid  during 
the  past  year.  In  each  of  the  next  succeeding  five  yearm  » 
sum  equal  to,  but  not  exoeeUiitg,  one  moiety  ;  and  in  each  of  the 
next  Bucoeedm^  five  years  a  sum  oquat  to  one-fourth  of  the  amount 
BO  paid.     After  the  expiry  of  these  fifteen  years  the  aaustoitM 


I 
I 
I 
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which  rauoitiip&Uties  aiay  deDUod  from  the  Goverunient  ceases. 

Thefloumbiiig  stute  of  tJie  reveuue  during  many  years  enabled 

the  Governiueiit  to  grant  aid  to  manicipaUttra  beyond  what  tlie 

^w  directed,  and  during  some  yeare  an  endowment  tquiJ  to  tho 

aent  was  paid  to  them. 


The  value  of  pro{>ertyawtei>sed  for  municipal  purposes  during  1890  v»]iie  or  iutaU« 
was  retunved  by  thf  various  local  authoritius  at  XlSt, 009,756 j 
but  thin  amount  Komewhat  undorstatrs  tlic  actual  capitjU  vnluR,  as 
much  of  ihc  unitnprovod  land,  esiieciiilly  in  subtirbuu  and  country 
distriulA,  is  returned  at  furbelow  it«  ival  wortii.  Tuking  all  wuni- 
dpoHtiea,  this  uaderHtating  amouuU  to,  at  lecut,  10  per  cent,  ao 
that  the  actual  value  of  pro|>erty  within  incorporated  districts  is 
not  Itss  than  £117,410,733.  If,  however,  the  nominal  valuta 
aa  rrttirned  by  the  niunirlpal  authorities  ihemselvea  are  taken, 
the  capital  and  annual  vulue  of  property  in  all  dletricts  during 
the  past  uiue  yean  were  as  foUow  : — 

Annual  and  Capit-al  Tnlue  of  Property  in  Boroughs  and 
Muuidpalitiea. 


Ymt. 

CUata 

aaburtoot 

C/Kititrv 
UtmlcitwlUlci. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

IBM     Awnia]   value 

l.fi.i.'i.fl.lS 

!,Sl4.m9 

i.otM.neo 

4,03S,431 

CafiitAl   %-ftlQc 

'^.m:.\40 

I9,74fi.l07 

11.097,199 

61,22.1.446 

SSn^Aaniul  vaIuc 

i.h;is.i»42 

1 .44it,1M7 

1 ,201),  nte 

4..'>.'ifi,MtI 

L'ajjital    vjiIul 

a<i,772.K40 

2o,()7«i,070 

l4,42f.,IfV( 

7I>74.UW 

1884 — AttnuftJ  v»i\iv 

I.»7!».77'2 

1,0!»0.100 

1.524,218 

jJ.1tM.<>{>V 

t^afiitjU   va1u« 

3!t,.^i|->.440 

2,H,(mj.654 

17. tW  1.067 

6o..mi,:i(ii 

1885— Atuiual  value 

2.(a">.2:J5 

1 .93:>,884 

1.713.57S 

fi,W*4,«t7 

C'-apiuJ   voltie 

40.7^4.70(1 

29,  no,  787 

21,628.tK»6 

91, 044,2112 

1888    Aiinaal  valuo 

2.in»i;,4TC 

2.260,085 

},7S7,Bftl 

6,114,112 

Capital  vftlao 

4l.92It.520 

82,0(10.030 

21,M7,f)Sfl 

M,M7,fM» 

1887 — AnnixaJ  value 

2.l?ll,U.?(l 

2,501,904 

1.8H&,8«I 

6,038,521 

Cni^auU   value 

4J,:>2H,.Vii 

»tl,a44,a90 

2«,0IK).MI 

105.804.168 

MM — Anuual   vkJiio 

U,'JiH>17 

i.i's'.yji 

2,141»,,VW 

7,M»,444 

I.'a|iital    value 

«,.'.7('..'M0 

4''.o.v.  i:w 

30,073,617 

190,385,006 

1888 — AiuiuhI  vitlue 

2.27«.3ii*J 

3.II0,»i5 

2.405.103 

7.71»2,a.TO 

Capital  vnloQ 

4.-f,.*i27.240 

48,2fiN,J*;H 

.^■1,476.072 

127,21 2. 0-t« 

1800 — Aiiiiuhl  \iilur 

2.7l0.4hS 

3,141,101 

2,50fl,2l4 

N.a.'til.WS 

Capital  vnliiR 

,'51.'»37,tiOO 

47,1H»7.2I0 

34.7H4,tt48 

I. ^,<  10(1.758 

p* 


LOCAX   GOTEHNHENT. 


lanvMO  In 


The  increase  shown  in  this  Ubie  is  very  coiwidcrable.  Fi»m 
1882  to  1890  the  annual  value  haa  risen  from  £4,035,431  to 
£8,356,803,  or  at  the  rato  of  9-49  per  cent,  per  oiiniini,  while  the 
capital  value  has  aivanceil  from  £fil,253,446  to  ^134,009,758,  or 
&t  the  rate  of  10-23  per  ceut.  per  annum.  Part  of  this  iucreaso  is 
due  to  an  additional  number  of  districts  incorporated  ;  but  wli 
an  allowance  in  made  for  these  it  will  Ktil[  be  found  that  the  pr^ 
gress  is  very  Batisfoctor}'. 

The  amount  of  increase  during  the  past  eight  years  will 
found  in  the  following  table  i— 


Maok^tAliUet. 

Inrmuwd  uintul  %-aliie 
during  dght  yean. 

durinit  ctglit  J  otn. 

TotftL 

r«r  oMfc. 

TbtaL 

At  Mil. 

City  nf  Svdncy  

I,0,'.4.5.10 

r.>**jii,iH2 

1.440,0ri4 

63fl.S 
IXrSS 
138  88 

£ 

21, 430, 460 
28,238. 103 
23,087,749 

71 W 

Cuuntry  Municipalities.. 

14S« 

tD7-3t 

Total 

4,321,372 

107  08 

72.756,312 

118-78 

Pattknof 
'  ArdMgr  MDOosvt 

Km  fire. 


The  growth  of  the  city  and  suburbs  has  been  marveMous,  and 
Sydney  now  stduds  as  the  second  city  of  the  Britisli  Empire,  sa 
estimated  by  tha  annual  value  of  its  ratable  proi»erty,  Melbour 
ranking  third.  The  annual  value  of  property  in  Syilney 
suburbs,  covering  an  area  of  78,5-9  acres  in  18S9,  was  £5,3S7,1S7 
and  in  1890,  £5,851,589;  tha  annual  value  of  Melboame  and 
suburbs  during  1889  was  £5,649,663,  and  for  1890  it  is  retu 
at  £5,798,530.  The  following  are  the  annual  values  of 
principal  British  cities  for  1889  : — 


London  (Metropolitiin 

Board  of  \Vork«J...£3!.033,78e 

OUiigow 3.401,790 

Liverpool 3.:101,87» 

Manchester  uid  Salford     3,17»,337 
Uiimiu^lioni 1.772,855 


I*«Ja £1,213,8 

Sheffield 1.087 

Brtdford «...   l.C 

IJriatol I.fl 

>'ott)ugliiun  W7«li 

Newcastle -on -Tyiio StAjOf 


Capital  value 
of  each  tnutil- 
dpaUty. 


Tho  CHpitat  value  of  ratable  property  in  all  boroughs  and  niuiii- 
eipal  dijitricts  for  1890  is  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


apital  Value  of  Ratable  Fropftrty  in  Boroughs  &nd  Mxmicipal 
Districts  during  1890. 


BofOUgtu  wkI  Mtmlclpal 


VkJuc  of  H&t- 
ftble  I'ropeny. 


Boroughs  wmI  MunJcipftl 


Total  ChptUl 

oUt  Propinjr. 


Metro  FOLiTAN — 

Sydney 

ScBcnBe — 

AlvxuulriA  

Aihtieia 

Balni&iu 

Botany  

BotaDy  North  .... 

BnmooJ  

C&mperdown    .... 

Canterbury  

^LConcord  

^|Cl>)irHugt(>n    

i>roinmorne 

Eofield 

Ftvt9  Dock 

Olebo 

.HuDter^Hill  .... 

InnitviUu.,., , 

Cogarah 

etoltbarJt    

blacdooalil  Town 

^Mnnly  

MarrJckTiUa 

Nnvtown  

I*addiDgttia  ....... 

Petcnhvn    

andwitik...„. 

item 


!J    

yduey,  Noilh* 

tTftterloo  

ravcrley 

Tilkmghby 

IWuolUltm.. ....... 


Total.  Knbnrhs.. 
Total,  Sydney  .. 


^^Mal,  Metrapolitan 


£ 
01,2S:,600 

950,OIX) 
S.fiOO.000 
3,290.005 

43S.030 

I.:i57.70O 

694,5S7 

800,000 

43n.39.'. 

302.7(10 

30-2,600 

»05,800 

300,(K}0 

2,nH,850 

CfH>.8S9 

1,012.07.'* 

700,000 

2,150.000 

457,470 

1.210,121 

1,914.454 

2.227,71^7 

2.386.962 

1.657,41*3 

2.340.400 

2.250.000 

s:is,:i4o 
Mo.oor) 

80K.tI.t2 
5,W3.000 
1,442.810 
2.250,000 
l,344.»i5 
2,480,000 


47,9«7.aili 
51,237,600 


90,224,810 


CnCNTRV — 

Adamatown 

Albnry  ,..., 

Annidale  

Bulliua  

Balmnuld  

R-»tluirnt    

Tti'jja  , 

Ikirry 

BiQgara 

Bla/ney 

Boiirku  

Bowral  

Btv.kcn  Hint    

Brougliton  Vole  ... 

Burrowa    ., 

Ci)mdt.-a 

{.'ariiplielltown 

Carcoar , 

Carrington    

Ouiuo   , 

CVibar 

Canddlwlin  I 

Cotinia.    ..., 

CouTiitmbto    

L'oDtamundre   

Cowra    

('iiducgong    

Ilviiiliquin    

T>iibbo    ...,,. 

Iiandns .,...»,.,.,.. 

Forbti!   

Gorringong    

I'Aeu  luuca    

liosford 

rioullmm 

(ir.\ftoii  ....,.,..,,„, 

(tranviMe  , 

(Jrenfell « 

Iirt-ta 

fJiilgong    

liundtt^ 


£ 

220,096 

474,370 

3t)5..Vi(* 

92,970 

93,336 

73,i.7IO 

2.S.^.29I 

487.r.7l 

44.6S0 

97,454 

4.''.0.OOO 

31 !  ,700 

sfls.riso 

140,000 
1.1>,237 
140,676 
109,220 

43.322 
2S4,749 
]81,20ff 
126.030 

."{0,644 
1.S2,8I3 
211,871 
212,524 
169,475 
513.739 
232,85}t 
392,842 
:U9,664 
220,670 
211,500 
325,140 

81.545 
9,TO;000 
013.6-i0 

era  1. 274 
1  mi,  175 
152,243 
78.133 
119,100 


Noox  -Tho  lliintal|>«lltl««  of  ttnuiliaU,  CihIoI,  Monte,  and  Qiiiiind!  vorv  procUlmed, 
1  tbM  of  KbuiM  nciwraled  Into  Kluun  uitl  Rut  Ktuna  towards  the  end  ol  lEOW. 
*  F<in<U<4  hy  the  unlin  n(  ttw  IlnroDichi!,  nt  BL  litt^nxnlt,  East  SL  l.cmiiinl!i,  uul  Victoria. 
I  Thr  •UTcr-mlnrswItbln  Uiks  tuunlclpalfly,  tliQ  ca(jilal  nitn  iif  nliioti  iiirj' bo  cstjiiiatod 
t  £13, "00.1X10,  wo  not  UabU  to  taxatiun  uiwlcr  th<j  tcnna  of  thu  Hunid|»l  Act, 


CtKntrur—eOHtinued. 

Ouuneilfth...,. 

HKmilton , 

Hny     

Ihll  End   

HiUfton 

niftwarrft  Contnl    . 
IUawuta  North  ... 

Inrcrcll „.., 

JerUiturie , 

Junes. ..  , 

Katooniba.... 

Kempsey  

Kiaina  i  Kukma  Eut 

LBmbtoii    

Loabtoii,  New 

Ij«ii<>r«  ., , 

Lathgow    

Liverpool 

Mocleaa    , 

Maitlund,  Eut 

^r»itlIUl.I,  West  ... 

Mereu'othar „ 

3ititt4|juuf    

Mnlau^ 

Morpetli    

Muaa  Volu , 

Mnil^e 

MurrumbiuTAh    .., 

2iliirrurundi .< 

UuaoUbrook 

NaiTftbri    

Narranders  

Nowcaatle , 

Nowra    , 

Xumba ., 

Ohmge  

Onage,  East    

Pkrkea  , 

Puraiimtte  

Penrith 

Plattoburg  


£ 

7U.482 
573.131 

995,5011 
20a.fl5.S 
2S0.367 

lao.oftj 

IW.4IS 

2US,8(» 

as2,wio 

5.W.O0O 
20.>,01W 
33l,ll)il 

371,417 

362,1S<1 

G«.5:w 

3t;O,04Kt 

2Hl,li3(> 
170,7H5 

I  i:>.7T5 

2i0.lHX) 

3IS.0O0 

H0,27O 

101. 2!» 
116,260 

2;327.e.V. 
IS3,tHK) 

79,500 
4I»S.7II 

2iV)..S.S.1 
IHtt,(XH> 
l.BW.OOO 
40;[..^40 
259,11(10 


CoBKTfcT — eontiunnt. 
Port  M»onunri«  . , , 
rro"|)pct  k  Shprwood 

QneAnbeyna ,, 

Kiymoud  TerracA   „ 

Riobmoutl 

Ryilu .„.„ 

Scimt) 

8b«Uhvbour 

.Sbmltuven,  CeiitnU 

Silvertou 

SiiH{Ict*>u  

Siiiuleton,  Sonth 

SiiuthHeltl  k  FairfieU 

St.  Mftry'a    

StQvktou   

Tarn  worth 

Torco 

TyiittrfieM    

Tauiut   

UlWlulla  

Ulntarra     „ 

CraJla    

wS:.":.*^^  ;:;■;• 

Wallasml  

Warauh    

Wellington  

Wcntworth  

Wiukhiuti 

Wilcaiinia, 

WintUor    

Wingham 

WoIUiuffong 

Yaaa  

Voung  

T.iUl.  Omiitry 
ToUl,  Metroixilitan 

Total.  NfctropolitaD 
and  Country  .. 


£ 

.W2.000 

72.8» 
I22,9ff» 
549,St» 

a«,S4 

110,000 
100.000 
301.870 
05.1»9 
e.'iO.OOl) 
30(1,000 
4M.0I) 

M.800 

ifji.on 

2.«^,OD0 
227,840 
75,B31 
870.W5 
130. 58» 
rt25.tl70 

i37.9M 
I29,!MI> 
.»42.7I.l 
151,240 
ia3,IH)0 

S3.7no 

677.««6 
I7n.0(i0 
SJO.fttS 


I 


.'U.TM.M 

oe,2acBio 


134.rt09,758 


The  total  i-esrt^nue  collected  hy  all    the    Municiiwlties  of  tlia 
Colony  during  tbo  year  1S90  aniountx>d  to  £784,0 J2,  incladiiigl 
the  State  endowment  of  £1 54,736, excluai re  of  the  proceed^of  Iou>a 
rainetl  during  the  year  to  tJie  amount  of  XH3,5.S6.    The  chief  bowls 
of  reTcnue  were  as  follows; — 


MfNICIPAJL   EEVKNTTE. 


Ganonl 
rum. 

OtiMT 

me*. 

bdowttMnt 

Other 

TataL 

£ 
11)3.474 
131.020 
106,4ft9 

£ 

S9,6&4 
42,177 

£ 

• 

flO,343 
M,393 

£ 
42.028 
41,407 
59,132 

£ 

205,202 

276, 3«3 
302,187 

Total 

401.80Jt 

8),S6I 

154.736 

I4S,SS7 

7S4,0S2 

l»si 


*Tbw  0<n ominvnt  ondownmit  of  tlieCI'.j'ot  Sytluey  «'MdboQOtlnu«d  In  tb«yt«r  ISM 


The  general  ratea  amounted  to  ^101,868,  Is.  in  theXbeing  the  Oratnuy  i 
ordinary  rate  of  nil  Municipalities  except  the  City  of  Sydney,  which 
levies  1&  6il.,  and  the  country  inuiiicipalitiea  of  Cobar  9d.,  asid 
Condobolin  GA.,  for  pvery  £  sterling  of  nnniia.!  vaUw.  No  light- 
ing mto  is  levied  in  the  city,  bat  in  order  to  make  the  comparison 
complete,  the  cost  of  lighting  should  be  deducted  from  the  general 
rates;  the  amount  sjient  for  this  service  during  1890  was  ;£ 1 3,329. 
In  all  other  Muninipalitics  the  cost  of  lighting  i.s  a  diatinct  chaise 
from  the  genenil  rates. 

Other  rates  for  gas.  scwrmge,  and  water  •cr\'iccs  arc  levied  in  spedAi  ntta. 
many  municipalities,  and  the  receipts  under  this  head  amounted 
in  ISdO  to  £81,8G1.  Tliis  sum  does  not  include  the  proceeds 
of  rates  bvied  by  the  Metropolitan  Water  and  Sewerage  Board 
which,  though  actually  local  ratoSi  are  not  collected  by  the  Muni* 
cipalities  affected  by  them.  The  amount  received  by  the  Board 
during  1890  was  £227,790,  making,  with  the  sum  already  men- 
tioned, X309,6Jl  OS  the  proceeds  uf  special  rates  from  these 
9t!ir^'ice&  The  amount  of  goa,  scweragr^,  and  water  rates  varies 
betin)enld.and  la., though  the  average  is  not  more  than  4d, in  tfae£. 

The  State  endowment  is  equivalent  to  4s.  6d.  per  resident,  and  **•*• 
amounted  to  1973  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue  received.     The 
proportion  which  each  source  of  revenue  bears  to  the  whole  varies 
ooBsidCTably,  as  the  following  statement  shows : — 


4^6 


liOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 


Percentage  of  Municipal  Revenue  derived  from,  varioiu  aoorosft 


Incoipoimtod  DistilctB. 

General  Rfttes. 

Other  lUtes. 

Endowment. 

OtharBui— fc 

Sydney — Suborbe , . . 

percent. 
79-.')5 
47-74 
35-23 

per  cent. 

percent. 

perccBW 
90-45 

14-36 
13-95 

21-83 
31-24 

i6«r 

19*58 

Total— Colony    

61 -26 

10-44 

19-73 

18-57 

Grow  revenue  of 

Hanlcipftlltiea. 


Expendittue. 


It  will  be  seen  from  a  previous  table  that  the  gross  revenue  d 
all  municipalitieR,  not  including  the  Htate  Endowment^  n 
£629,316  ;  if  to  this  be  added  the  revenue  of  the  Metxoptdiiu 
Water  and  Sewerage  Board,  the  total  will  reach  £857,106.  Hu 
may  be  taken  as  the  whole  burthen  of  local  taxation,  and  ii 
equivalent  to  about  25s.  per  head  of  the  population  riding  vithb 
the  limits  of  incorporated  districts,  and  to  10*26  per  cent,  of  tiM 
total  annual  value  of  ratable  property. 

The  total  expenditure  during  1890  by  the  variouB  municqiili- 
ties  Hmounted  to-  £935,967,  which  is  £151,915  in  excess  of  tl» 
receipts  from  ordinary  sources,  the  excess  being  accounted  forli^ 
expenditure  from  loans  raised  during  the  year,  or  remaining  onr 
from  previous  years.  The  municipal  expenditure  may  be  gronped 
under  the  following  heads  : — 

Salaries  and  office  expenses  60,672 

Improvement  works  510,593 

Lighting    76,695 

Water  {Country) 21,076 

Literest  on  loans 84,765 

Sinking  funds,  Repayment  of  Loans 41,024 

Miscellaneous  charges    *140,243 

Total £935,967 

*  Includes  intereata  on  overdraft*. 


DISBITBSKHENTS. 
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The  cost  of  adniiaistratiou  shown  above,  viz.,  ^60,672,  anioanca 
to  6'48  por  cent  of  Lhe  disbursements ;  the  ejqiendtture  on  public 
works  and  improTcinents  to  54-5,5  per  cent. ;  on  Hgliting  to  8-20 
per  cent  ;  on  water  supply  (in  country  municipalities  only)  to 
2-25  perc*mt. ;  on  uiterest  on  loans  to  9"06  per  cent.  ;  on  Sinking 
Funds  for  repayment  of  loans  to  4*48  per  cent  of  tlie  total  dia- 
bBnemuute;  while  the  remaining  14 '98  per  cent  are  made  up  by 
aiiiodlaneous  items. 


The  expenditure  of  the   MunicIpAlSty  of  Sydney   reached    in  r 
1890  Uie  Bum  of  XI 93,008,  whioli  may  be  distributed  as  under: 

SsUriea  anil  olEc«  exp«DMs 8186I 

Impruveini*ul  wurki lOO^OM 

U^tloK    ie,32fl 

Interaat  OD  loans 3*2,4oO 

Interest  on  ovurtlruft 151 

Ii»ns,  Streeu,  mil  Town  Hall  Sinkinc  Funtl«  liS.SiiO 

Mkoallaneooa  ohargM    23,Hll 

Total £193.006 

The  expenses  of  administration  only  amount  to  4-59  per  cenl 
of  the  whole  disburscmentH,  improvement  works  absorb  51*84  per 
cent.,  lighting  6-39  pt-r  cent,  int^nytt  16-81  |>er  cent,  sinking 
funds  7  95  per  cent,  and  other  charges  12-42  per  cont.  of  tho 
total  expenditure. 

The  expenditure  of  the  auburban  boroughs  and  tnunicipuHtiea  sui'uiUn 
for  the  year  was  X362,624,  which  may  be  subdivided  under  the 

following  heads : — 

£ 

SaUHessDii  offioe  oxpensu  22,534 

Public  works   201,»43 

IJghting    32,375 

loteruat  on  loans 3I.09G 

Bepaymout  of  loans 11.770 

UUe«llaneoiu  62,DI7 

Total £382,024 

2  u 


mr 


Biuiiirljittl 
expvtiuituro. 


Tlie  oOice  expenses  amounted  to  6-3 1  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenoe 
of  these  mufiictpallties,  oiid  vilt  appear  by  no  means  unreosotiabls 
wlien  the  smallness  of  some  of  the  diBtrlcttt  and  the  diSluulUrs 
attending  tlie inception  of  municipalities  are  boniu  in  mind.  Tbo 
large  propni-tion  of  r)r)*i'!i2  per  cent,  waa  expended  upon  public 
works  ;  lighting  claiming  in  addition  8'93  per  cent. ;  and  rnpoy- 
Micnt  of  loans  3-25  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditure.  To  cover 
interest  upon  loans  8-7-i  per  cent,  was  required,  the  reioainmg.' 
jiroportion  of  17*35  per  cent,  being  devoted  to  miscellaneoas 
services.  Tim  exjHiuditui'e  of  the  couutrv  muuicipalitieii  of  tbe 
Colony  for  the  year  1890  was  £380,335,  which,  di\ided  under  the 
same  headings  as  given  for  suburban  muuicipalitieHy  would  appoar 

aa  follows : — 

£ 

}^alariea  and  office  expenses S9i287 

Public  works , 90O,lM 

Lighting  and  water  supply  .^^.Ott? 

Intoroat  OQ  loans. 'JU.O'JO 

Rciiayciiviit  uf  loaiis    ,tti-r*Mi4"*—i»  -■  1-1, 8(M 

MiBcallaneouB r>.1,303 

Total £380,335 

The  salarit'S  nnJ  office  expenses  form  a  charge  of  7*71  pCT 
<!ent.  u|)Oii  tlie  total  rew^jpts  during  the  year,  which  is  consider^lf 
larger  tlmn  in  the  suburban  municipalities.  The  greater  utttnlTer 
of  the  country  boroughs  and  municipal  districts  are  large  in  am 
and  small  in  pupulatiou  and  revenue,  and  the  proportion  U 
■expenses  rerjiiired  to  defray  siihiries  ajid  other  chargps  is  natnmlljr 
larger  than  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  and  more  populous  districu 
Burroundiug  the  metropolis.  The  proportion  of  expenditure  undtr 
various  hea<l8  is  as  follows  : — 

Salaries  antl  oSico  expeosee 7*71  per  ccut. 

PubUc  works , 5.1-00        „ 

Lightinganit  watcriapply 13'9S        „ 

Interest  on  loans 5*42        „ 

Rcpaymeot  of  loans 3'SO        „ 

MiBccllotiuoufl 14D3        „ 
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CITY  or  STDKEr  LIABILITIES. 
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The  receipts  of  the  roaiucipUities  o£  the  Colony  from  lotuis  Hunioipftl 
•mounted  to  XU3,586  during  the  year  1890;  while  the  sum 
paid  off  existing  loans,  or  towards  sinking  funds  for  the  cxtin- 
gai&liiug  of  loans^  was  i!41,9i!4.  The  total  indebtedness  at  tho 
clow  of  tlie  year,  exclusive  of  the  expenditure,  ia  coostruction 
and  roainteimncoof  sowers,  waa  XI, 751, 296,  and  towards  meeting 
this  amount  there  wua  a  Hum  at  the  credit  of  tho  sinking  funds 
amounting  to  £1-23,0D3,  so  that  the  net  liability  was  Xl,*j;J8,:i03. 
The  sum  quoted  above  wax  owing  during  only  jiart  of  the  year,  so 
that  the  total  Interest  paid  amounted  to  only  £84,765,  the  rata 
of  interest  varying  from  4  to  9  |)er  cent  ;  tho  average  rate  being 
approximately  4-89  per  cent.     Tho  total  Jebt  per  head  of  popula- indib(B^„ 

Mr  hMXti 

tionlivingin  nninici]ialities  amounts  to  X2  10s. .'>d., and  if  idlowanco 
be  made  for  sinking  funds  £2  68.  lOd.,  while  the  yearly  charge  for 
interest  is  28.  6d.  per  head.  These  sums,  viewed  apart 
irom  the  resources  of  the  inurieipalities,  are  by  no  means  formid- 
able ;  but,  taken  in  connection  with  their  general  assets,  tho 
local  debts  of  municipalities  will  appear  insiguifieaat.  The  fol- City  Ium. 
lowing  are  the  liabilities  of  the  City  of  Sydney  : — 

£  £ 

Debontitrea  {mtcrmln&ble) 100,000 

Loans    do    Debentures  (tcnuinable    at 
fixed  dates} — 

Cattle  Salcyanla  Fund 35,000 

Town  HaU  Lujui  Fund    270,000 

Streoti  LoAn  Fund  900,000 

610,000 

Total , 1:710,000 

Payment  of  theso  latter  sums  on  maturity  is,  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  eaeh  case  [peremptorily  provided  for  by  tho  institution  of 
sinking  funds.  T)ic  amount  jtaiil  into  (be  sinking  funda  during 
1890  was  X10.300. 


AsMb  of  dt; 

of  S}l]lMB/. 


I  of  other 
nifilUillai. 


Agaiiist  ihifl  debt  of  £710,000  tliere  exist  ateets  appi*oziD>*t«Ijr 
amounting  to  X2,658,2e2,  distributed  as  follows  : — 

Value  f>r  marlo  roadi,  Ic  SIO,00(t 

Town  HftU „ 3.V».lh)0 

Markets  and  loud «....  ..  6»t.(l  "O 

Other  bniMinga fJO.OOO 

Cftttle  SkleyarJ* „.  120.UOO 

W'hurvM 410.00l> 

Sinkinij  FuiuU , 00,282 

t'itv  Fiiiul  [rf-fwrve  accflunt)  .^,„.»..  "•''J'OO 

Cattle  Salt-  Yard  Fund  (fixed  deposit)     3.000 

Town  UaU  Loan  Fund  laxcd  deposit) 50,0(W 

ToUl £2,C5»i,282 

Aud  if  to  tbis  lium  be  added  tbe  present  value  of  future  nti 
allowing  twenty  years'  purchase  amounting  to  ^£3,370,000;  Ul< 
assets  of  the  City  Corporation  amount  to  about  £5,928,26S»  so 
that  the  iudebteduMs  of  the  city  of  Sydney  amounts  to  only  11 -SS 
per  cent  of  the  available  aaseta. 

The  liability  of  the  other  incorporated  districtR  of  the  Calony 

amouutcid  to  XI, 01 1,296,  or  slightly  more  than  four  times  the 

ordiuary  rates  of  the  year.     Against  this  they  have  aseet«  amoonl- 

ing  approximately  to  £3,972,146,  distributed  as  follows  : — 

£ 

Value  of  made  roods  and  streeta    3,20T,S<S 

Sewemge  works OO.SU 

BnUdings ..,..-„....         4.V>.fWil 

AocrueS  ninkinf;  fund* „.»■.  32»HI  I 

Other  municipal  proper^ SOtJ.O'JJ 

Total £3,072,116 

The  assets,  other  than  roads,  strcfts,  sewerage,  and  btiildings,  consist ' 
chiefly  of  sinking  funds,  outstanding  rates,  plant,  and  materials  for 
construction  aud  maintenance  of  works  within  munlcipalitiefi. 

The  present  value  of  future  rates  at  twenty  years*  purchssd 
amounts  to  j£4,7G8,O0O,  which,  added  to  the  suut  stated  aborr, 
would  make  tho  total  assets  of  theso  miuiicipalitios  reach  the  8om 
of  £8,T40,1IC.  The  total  manicipal  debt  of  the  inoorporateil 
districts  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  city  of  Sydney  would 
therefore  appear  to  be  only  1 1  -91  per  cent  of  the  a^iulable  aiseti. 


Tbe  length  of  ntroete  and  lanes  within  iLe  boundaries  of  the  ciby  8trMi«4itd 
of  Sydney  is  115  miles,  nnd  nearly  all  tlie  roadways  are  fbrmed, 
Icorbed,  and  bordered  hy  pavementa  of  asphalt,  tarred  stone, 
flagging,  or  other  sititHble  niatorial,  while  315,055  square  yards 
<d  ouriage-wMy  have  been  laid  with  wood  blocks.  The  value  to 
the  city  of  these  streets  is  hanily  loss  than  £810,000.  Throughout 
thn  suborbs  the  extent  of  roail.-i  and  Hireou  is  1,3G0  miles,  of  which 
775  miles  wca  regularly  formed,  and  the  approxtnmto  value  of 
thcM  roadways,  vith  cnlvcrls,  bridges,  and  similar  works,  may  be 
act  down  at  XI, 671,258.  In  the  other  municipnliLieH  of  the  Colony 
there  are  2,035  miles  of  niude  rosds,  and  2,502  miles  of  unformed 
roads,  in  all  4,537  mi)t>R,  tbe  value  of  tliese  iuiprovomimls  being 
about  Xl,536.585. 

Municipal  councils  are  authorized  by  taw   tc  undertake   tbe  uuniciiwi 
construction  of  water,  sewerage,  or  gas  works,  in  addition  to  the 
work  usually  carried  on  by  them.     To  regabite  the  constniction, 
luaintenanoe,   and   mauagLMnent  of    thL-sc    works,   various  ejioct- 
menta  have  been  {tassed. 


An  early  as  ISOO  authority  was  given  the  City  Cor|roration  by  '"'■*« 
the  I^fislaiivu  Council  for  the  coustruction  of  water  and  sewerage 
works,  and  in  accordance  with  such  authority  a  system  of  water 
supply  from  the  Lachlnn,  Bunnerong,  and  Botany  Swntupa  was 
ftdojrtod.  This  scheme  involve*!  the  interception  of  the  water, 
from  the  stream  draining  these  swamps,  at  a  point  near  the  shore 
of  BotAny  Bay,  and  pumping  it  to  Crown-street  Itoservoir,  132  feet 
a^tove  die  level  of  the  sea ;  thence  a  portion  was  raised  to  Pad- 
dtngton,  280  fwt  over  sca-Icvel,  and  a  further  portion  to  Woollahra, 
320  feet  over  sea-level.  The  cost  of  the  water  supply  works  as 
carried  out  by  the  City  Cor|iorat4on,  including  301  miles  of  reti- 
culation pti>«\  was  X1,7U^5G5.  Hieee  works  hare  now  Ijcon 
•oparaoded  by  the  Kejjoan  scheme,  recommended  hy  the  Royal  ^"^^ 
Conunisaion  on  AVater  Hupply,  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  E.  O. 
Uoriarty,  M.  T.G.El.     The  works  in  connection  with  this  scheme 


rroapoct 


(.■undiUfai^ 


have  1)e«n  conceived  on  a  scale  of  m&gnilude  commensarate  with 
the  growth  to  w]iich  Sydney  will  ultimately  attain.     The  soorcei 
of  supply  is  tho  nnitetl  waters  of  tho  Kepflan,  Cataract,  and  Cor- 
deaux,  mountain  streams  draining  an  area  of  354  square  miles,  fed 
by  the  abundant  rain  which  falls  along  the  coast  district  went  <rf 
"Wollongong.     The  water  is  intercepted  at  ii  heiglit  of  437  f«t 
above  the  IpvoI  of  the  sea,  and  flows  through  a  series  of  conduits— 
partly  tunnel,  portly  open   canals,  and   in   places  wrought-irt)n 
a(|ueducts — to  Prospect  Kosen'oir,  a  distance  of  40  miles  from  tbft 
farthest  source  of  supply.     Here  an  impounding  reservoir  bos  beea 
cousLructed  capable  of  holding  11,000  million  gallons,  of  which 
nearly  7,000  million  will  be  available  for  supply,  the  remainder 
being  intended  as  a  settling  ai-ea.     The  top  water  at  Prospect 
Reservoir  is  195  feet  over  high  water  in  Sydney  Harbour.     From 
Prospect  the  water  is  led  through  open  conduits  for  a  further  dis- 
tance of  4  J  miles,  whence  it  is  taken  to  Crown  street  Beservotr, » 
distance  of  16  miles,  in  iron  pipes.     The  conduits  above  Prosp«t 
Keservoir  have  a  capacity  of  150  million  gallons  per  day,  and  for 
10  miles  below  this  reservoir  the  capacity  of  tho  cjinals  and  pipct 
txjuals  a  maximum  of  00  million  guUous,  while  for  the  last  11 
miles  the  vrater  flows  through  4S-inch  and  42-inch  ca^t-iron  pipes, 
having  a  capacity  of  1 7  '5  million  gallons  daily.    In  this  work  then 
are: — 

Tunnels    lU  milee. 

OpfiD  canals 33^     „ 

Wrougbt-iron  pipes,  Sft,  7ft.  Gin.,  and  Gft.  diameter  5}     ,, 

Cant-iron  pipes,  48in.  and  42in.  diameter 11}     „ 

Wator  surface  of  reservoir 1}      „ 


Total (KJiinilefc 


All  the  works  in  connection  with  this  magnificeut  sclicme  ure 
comploted  with  the  exception  of  Prospect  Rpaervoir.  The  dam  in 
connection  with  this  work  is  1 J^  miles  long,  and  80  feet  deep  in 
the  centre,  and  contains  2,316,500  cubic  yards  of  earthwork  ;  it  has 
been  already  raised  sufficiently  high  to  enable  the  canals  leading 


townnlK  Sydnej'  to  be  supplied.  A  second  linn  of  pipes  lietween 
the  Potts'  Hill  and  tho  Crown-street  reHervoira  is  now  being  laid. 
By  &  recent  Act  the  management  of  the  whole  of  the  Metro- 
politan Water  Supply,  including  both  the  Botany  and  the  Xc-p«an 
works,  as  well  an  the  reticulation  and  supply  of  Hydnoy,  Laa  be^n 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  board  called  the  Metrojiolitan  Water 
Supply  jind  Sewerage  Board,  thrve  members  of  which,  including 
tho  chairman,  are  appointed  by  the  Oovemiuent,  and  four  elected 
by  the  umnicipalitics  interested.  The  revenuo  received  by  the 
Board  during  1890  was  £14.5,990,  and  the  expenditure  £147,310, 
of  which  X20,546  was  for  nmintenanoi*,  £14,242  for  management;, 
109,100  fur  interest  on  Iohiih,  and  £3,422  deprHciailon  account. 
The  net  loss  on  the  year's  trannactionfi  was  £1,320,  but  against 
thu  there  were  rates  in  iirrear  to  the  amount  of  £26,759.  The 
amount  expended  on  construetiun  of  Water  Supply  Works  to  tho 
end  of  tho  year  1«00  was  £3,203,59".  Tlie  cost  of  all  works  to  Oortof  work*, 
the  close  of  1890,  Including  purchase  of  land,  maintenanoo,  and 
BUperrision,  was  X3,203,.'597.  The  number  of  houses  and  persona 
KUppliud  with  water  in  the  mctropulil^n  district  is  71,501  and 
343,304  ruGpectively ;  tho  average  consumption  is  8,486,034 
gallona  daily,  or  at  tho  rate  of  118  gallons  per  house  and  2470 
gaHons  per  person,  tho  total  supply  for  tlie year  being  3,097,402,4^6 
galloos. 

Tho  Country  Wnter  Supply  and  Sewerage  Act  was  passed  in  connto' water 


Bupply. 

CotMliUOM  Ot 


1880.    Under  the  provisions  of  this  measure  municipalities  outside 

the  eoanty  of  f'aml>erland  are  entitled  to  conali-uct,  or  havo  eon-  Iowm  fur w»ter 

Ktractcil  for  them  by  tho  Governtuent,  works  for  water  supply  and  '"' 

aeweragtf,  provided  the  construction  of  the  same  be  approved  by 

the  Govemor-in-Council,  and  the  municipalities  agree  to  pay  back 

the  original  cost  of  the  works,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4   per 

oent>  per  annum.     The  Govornuent  j^ays  for  the  certiUud  cost 

of  tlio  works,   and  the  municijuUties  pay  the  Government  by 

lOslJilnKmts  extending  over  a  period  of  sixty  years.      Under  the 

opurations  of  this  Act  eleven  watersupply  works  have  been  carried 
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W.irk- 
nttiMtruotiHl. 


S.'«\'"vv. 


out  by  tlic  Government  and  three  by  municipal  council&     Tht 
works  completed  liy  the  Government  to  the  end  of  1890  wen:— 


Tnw'ti.  Cost 

Alliury   £43,760 

Itntlmrst ol.5l4 

IVniike U.120 

R-ilntnaM 6,3B1 

iK'iiiliquia  17t62'2 

l^Milltuni 54.950 


Town.  CmL 

Hunter  River  District..  £366,865 

Lismore    7,685 

OraDge 28,273 

AVaggaWagga    37,998 

Wentwortli  9,506 


Wnter  works  at  Hay,  Forbes,  and  Wilcannia  were  carried  out 
by  the  municij^talities  themselves,  and  the  cost  was  advanced  I7 
tho  Stutt',  but  the  Famimatta  water  works  were  constructed  fay 
the  iiiunioiiutity  without  any  assistance.  During  1890  there  wu 
t'xpt'udrtl  on  aaxiunt  of  the  Country  Towns*  Water  Supply  a 
total  sum  of  i.'2.'i,0-$,  subdividetl  as  follows  : — - 


Or*n>.v    jCT.STO 

NUnly: 7..MS 

UuiitVr  IvivtT  l*i»trict...  S.i«WiJ 

IIu-IuuoikI  i.7;w 

lioiilburn     tiOl 


Town.  Colt 

BalrauaU  £391 

Chhertovna  1^889 


Total £25,028 


Th(»*'  \^nous  amounts  were  contributed  by  the  Govemmeot 
towanis  the  vwt  of  umiitonance  and  extension  of  the  worici 
v\Miip'.ot<\l  i'.'.  zl'.v  slwe  mentioi;e\l  municipal  it  ie*.  and  for  the  con* 
>:v.*.otii»r.  v^l  :\o«"  works. 

l";-.»'.t*r  ::-.<'  s;i:::e  Ao:  wLJ^rh  au:!;?TL:---i  the  cOTistruction  of  dtf 
S\.;v.:'v  w.'.TfT  #".'."  "v,  tV.-*  sfWti-s^v  wcTi*  were  also  uiuiertaken. 
T:.e    oriii:.*!    si*wi-r.4j»»  wcrks  v>:    SvJ:.tv  wir*  l^^nn  in  1S54. 


iv.  c\:^u: 


Iv. 


\.rv  o^-:■:^;  :■; .  :::j.:\*- 


:   "Si-.'.   7l  -7  rjiltfs  cf  o'd  city  aewers  w«e 
>>0  All  e:i::ix:ly  r.e*  scheme  of  sewerage  of  a 
^■■;.Araoi«'r  wa*  U-^:r_    This  system  will  drain 
:1:-  r.;r-.h:L'r-  *:..:  *cv.:hrm  s1:t*s  of  the  city  and 
.r^::^  ::;^  Stw-. r^tp'  .:"  •-l-.t   f:m*r  ir.:o  the  ocean 
.  ■  .■■    S;.-.:>.     :l-;.-.  •-.    av.-1     ::    -.Iit    latter   at   a 
V'.  :.=.:.;.-  ;\i;-.     I'r  to  the  end  of 
■!."!'  :.:".->   .:  i.tw  seven,  and 
.  i-,'Jii-,r^  :  ;j-:_t'r.  with  the  oU 
:. :  -s   ,t  Sf  TrTr*  lid  draiiB. 
r^.kiri.  -iii.  i>;.SX'.  »riie^T  firon 


il  >.'  ""■...*  .:"  >:v7v,'  '^•a::'7   ,".~x"-"..- 


■WATER  STTPPLT  AND  SE^EHAGE. 
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ratCB,  and  tlie  exponJUure  £67,027^  viz.,  £1 1,451  for  iruuntcnanco, 
£10,799  for  management,  and  £44,777  for  interest  on  loons  and 
overdraft  The  net  revenue  for  the  jear  was  £14,773,  and  the 
amount  of  outfttaiiding  rates  due  to  tho  I^oard  wut  £7,G19.  The 
present  valae  of  the  Sewerage  Works,  under  the  Board,  is  estimated 
at  £1,288,400.  Under  an  Act  of  Parliament  all  municipulitieH 
are  etu|Xiwered  to  carry  out  sewerage  works,  and  this  has  been 
done  by  a  niiniher  of  iliem.  The  total  length  of  sevtent  con- 
structed bj  suburljon  municipalitiea  is  24-53  milea,  and  their  cost 
of  couBtruction  £19,ll^»,  while  in  various  country  towns  24*04 
miles  of  sewers  have  been  constmcted  at  a  cost  uf  ;C20t66G. 

Under  (he  authority  of  a  recent  Act  gasworks  have  been  con-  Mimi^^Mi 
■tructe<l  in  sevt^ral  places  by  nnmicipalities.     These  works  supply 
not  only  the    lamps  required   for  street  purposes,  but  in  roost 
inatjinoea  Dndertake  the  illumination  of  pri\'ate  dwellingn  alsa 

A    number   of  municijiolities   have   also   constructed    Electric  EkotrinUKiiUnj. 
Lighting  Works,  lolh  for  strei't  ligliting  purposes  ami   for   the 
supply  of  the  light  to  private  houfux<L 

In  Sydney  there  are  approximately  21,245  houseR,  occupied  by  n«^uid 
lltJ43  persona  In  the  suburbs  of  Sydney  there  are  57,169 
liouMw,  in  which  272,797  jferBons  dwell,  while  in  the  other  muni- 
cipalitten  there  are  60,7?^5  houses,  occupied  by  304,351  jierBoiis 
thus  making  a  total  for  all  municipalitif»  of  139,199  dwellings, 
accommodiiting  G88,29l  people.  In  the  unincorporated  portion 
of  the  Colony  there  are  about  108,(l00  bouses,  inhabited  by 
445,91(5  pffBons. 

Municipalities  are  for  the  most  part  divided  into  wards,  according  Hnnktimt 
to  population,  and  every  ratepayer  is  entitled  to  vote  at  the  elec- 
tion of  aldermen.  Persons  asacseed  at  less  than  £25  unnual  value 
are  entithxl  to  one  vote  —  from  £25  to  £7S,  to  two  votes — from  £75 
to  £150,  (c  tJiree  votes — and  over  £150,  to  four  votes.  Votes  ar« 
cumulative  up  to  four,  and  the  method  of  voting  is  by  ballot,  as  in 
ntary  elections. 


LOCAL  GOVETINMBNT. 
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man  Id  pal 
slo-'Liuui. 


The  persons  qualiilod  to  vote  at  maniciiul  eloctiona  nnin1>ir  j 
approximately  110,375,  thus  distributed: — 

Uunioipf]  ToUrh.J 

Sjrdney  22,0W 

SubarU  ........  54,600 

OUiBrinunici|iu]iti«i 63,7011 

ToUl 140,375 

The  number  of  electors  entitled  lo  voteforParlirimenti8  30.^,456pJ 
so  that  the  proportion  of  lutinicipal  tu  parliamentiiry  voters  is] 
45-95  per  100,  and  to  the  total  population  12-3S  per  100.     Includ-  j 
ing  the  twenty-four  representatives  of  the  city,  there  are  1,^G 
aldermen  in  the  Colony,  and  the  average  number  of  municipal 
electors  per  aliiernmn  h  thus  107.     Of  the  HO.d?**)  electors  men-^ 
tionod  above,  79,360  arc  entitled  to  only  one  vote,  39,619  are  ^ 
entitled  to  two,  12,158  to  three,  and  9,23&  to  the  rauximoin  of 
four.  ^B| 

In   connection   with   local   self -government  by  means  of  Otfr^^ 
municipal  system,  oocurs  the  only  instance  in  which  the  principla  ^ 
of  what  is  known  as  local  option  has  been  put  into  operalicm  in 
the  Colony,     For  many  years  tliere  was  a  strong  aj^tatlon  in 
favour  of  local  option,  or  tho  right  of  the  inhabitants  of  uyi 
district  to  control  the  liquor  traflic  in  that  distiict^  and  on  sevenT  i 
occasions  attempts  were  made  to  legislate  upon  tlie  Mubjeut  without 
success.     In  the  year  1882,  however,  au  instalment  of  the  principle  i 
was  included  in  tho  Licensing  Act  then  passed,  which,  with  an 
amendment  made  in  the  following  year,  is  still  in  force.     These , 
measures  provido  that  in  every  municipality,  or  ward  of  a  muui'l 
cipality,  A  load  option  vote  shall  be  taken  every  throe  years,  atl 
the  election  for  aldermen,  in  which  the  ratepayers  are  required  to' 
vote  either  Yes  or  No  on  two  questions:  (1)  Wlicthcr  any  new 
publicans'  licenses  shall  Ik:  grante<l  during  the  coming  three  yean 
in  tho  municipality  or  ward  in  question ;  and  (2)  whether  any 
removals  of  publicans'  licenses  shall  be  allowed  within  the  B&tao 


period.  A  majority  of  over  cleveu-twcntiiiUis  of  the  votes  polled 
is  required  to  loako  the  vote  oiKralive  in  the  negative.  Tlie 
advocates  of  loail  option  are  not  content  vith  thiA  partial 
adoptioa  of  the  principle :  they  urge  its  extension  to  every 
elcctomte  in  t-ho  Colony,  all  persons  on  the  electoral  roll  to  have 
the  right  to  vote.  They  fuitht'r  propose  to  place  it  in  the  |H)wer 
of  a  majority  of  the  electors  to  sny  whether  licensed  public-houses 
should  be  sulTered  to  fxlst  at  all.  The  extreme  advocates  of  loco] 
option  «ven  contend  that  women  should  have  the  nght  to  vote 
upon  this  question  oa  well  as  men,  and  that  puhlic-housos  should 
be  abolished  without  compensation  to  the  occupants  or  owners, 


It  is  proposed  by  n  measure  now  before  Farliament  to  extend  Extemion  i>i 

■  ail  (  •    .  •  .    .      IticalKoverii 

the  system  of  local  government  over  the  remaming  portions  of  the  niciit. 

Colony.     This  is  on  all  sides  deemed  a  very  necessary  step,  as  under 

the  present  system  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  expenditure  of  the 

Government  on  purely  local  works  is  at  nil  times  wpii  table.    Leaving 

out  of  consideralion  the  expenditure  on  works  of  national  import- 

•nce^  the  Government  during  the  past  thirty-one  years  expended 

no  less  than  X20,977,644  on  works  of  a  purely  local  clinracter, 

not  including  school  buildings.     Of  this  sum  .£13,849,407  waa 

exjH>nde<l  in  the  country' districts,  and  £7,1:!>^,*J37  in  the  metrojulis, 

Tho  division  of  the  Colony  into  local  government  districts  will  not 

neueasarily  be  followed  by  an  entire  Ktop]m;;e  of  the  direct  expen* 

diture  in  works  of  merely  local  inlei-est  by  the  cenlnU  Government, 

bot  the  larger. portion  of  the  works  now  undertaken  by  Government 

will  >jc  left  to  the  local  authorities,  who,  having  to  directly  provide 

part  of  the  ex|)endi[ure,  will  probably  sec  that  it  is  laid  out  to  the 

best  HtlvftDto^.     Adopting  the  two' divisions  of  metropolis  and 

country,  alreuly  mentioned,  the  expenditure  in  each  since  1860  is  Expeihiuuni  hy 

given  below.     As  regards  the  metropolitan  expenditure,  nearly  iooliinirpo«».' 

half  the  total — viz.,  X3,427,465 — was  expended  on  water  supply 

And  aewemge  works,  which  are  souroee  of  revenue      In  the 

country  districta  tho  amount  expended  on  similar  worka  waa  only 

^712,330:— 


p 
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Amountii  expended  on  Local  Public  Work)  in  the  Country  ^^fl 

w 

1                                         Distriot*  nnd  Metmj>oli».                              ^^^| 

Tut. 

Ctountry  diiUlcta 

U«tKipalla. 

TMsL                    H 

H 

b 

E3cpeiidltur«> 

lUtenr 

bMO. 

Exiwidluir.      "^J^ 

SspM^ten. 

■ 

F 

£ 

£  s.  d. 

£ 

£  B.  d. 

£ 

£  L  d. 

^^^^H 

1860 

03.361 

0    6    4 

21,240 

0    4    5 

87,101 

0    6    1 

^^^^H 

ISOl 

1U».2.)0 

0    8    0 

34.709 

0    7     I 

137.M9 

0    7    » 

^^^^H 

1862 

118.1»l 

0    8  11 

40,GI2 

0    8    8 

158.743 

0     8    S 

^^^^H 

1803 

y4.S25 

0    6  n 

15,842 

0    3    3 

110,667 

D    5  11 

^^^^H 

18M 

133,51(1 

0     0     4          17,352 

0    3     6 

150,943 

0    7  10 

^^^^H 

166S 

10*J.K^ 

0     7    5          12,1(W 

0    2    4 

122,003 

0    6    0 

^^^^H 

ISttti 

yjjos 

0    6     0 

9,1163 

(»     1     9 

102,750 

0     4  11 

^^^^H 

1867 

137.405 

0    8     7 

37.621 

0    6    4 

i:.\026 

0    8    0 

^^^^^1 

laes 

Itk1,8t9 

0     g  11 

3.-i,701 

0    5    5 

197,520 

0    8    6 

^^^^^B 

1880 

IWt.Slit 

0  11     1 

21.4(70 

0    3    4 

212.270 

0    0    0 

^^^^H 

1870 

\'2A,SW 

0    7    0 

32,347 

0    4  10 

I56,S87 

0    6    S 

^^^^H 

1871 

)i>lt,23D 

0     U     4 

18.009 

0    2    7 

187,248 

0    7    4 

^^^^H 

1872 

129,0U:i 

0     G     U 

40.524 

0    5     8 

l(ra..V27 

0    6    5 

^^^^H 

1873 

230. 3S,'. 

Oil     7          51,050 

0     A  )0 

2.H1,441 

0  10   4 

^^^^H 

1874 

2ii:>.003 

0  13    0  1       48,211 

0     6    3 

313.214 

0  11    1 

^^^^H 

1875 

37.%S1(I 

0  17     9  '       47,781 

0    6    0 

423.600 

0  14    J 

^^^^H 

1876 

413,023 

0  19    0 

63,710 

0    8    2 

483,735 

0  16   0 

^^^^H 

1877 

4117.181 

I    2    0 

60,141 

0    6  10 

657.S25 

0  17    A 

^^^^H 

J8:8 

043.»12 

1     7    4 

86,373 

0    9    2 

730.285 

1    2    S 

^^^^H 

1879 

lin.ssa 

1  12    5 

165.656 

0  16    6 

960,839 

I    7  10 

^^^^H 

188U 

793,»tHi 

1   11     0 

201,734 

0  18    7 

995.700 

1    7    4 

^^^^H 

1881 

J>S3,47I 

1      1  10 

357, I H2 

1  10  10 

940,653 

1     4    7 

^^^^H 

1882 

704. 892 

1     5    5 

702.  GUB 

2  17    8 

1,407.588 

1  t5   i 

^^^^H 

J883 

758. 052 

1     6     1 

1131.615 

S  12    7 

1,689.867 

2    0    3 

^^^^H 

188t 

It40,858 

1   10    8 

669,209 

2    9    5 

1,610,007 

1    16    1 

^^^^H 

18N.^ 

lWI,9.il 

1    10    7  ;     704,630 

2    9    5 

l,«..*6.5S7 

1    16    i 

^^^^H 

I88ti 

miH.wiii 

16    0        76",9CKI 

2  11     1 

1,636,K29 

1    13    » 

^^^^H 

1SS7 

781,1141 

1     2    9        550,OliO 

1  15    2 

1.341,601 

1     0    8 

^^^^H 

1888 

904.477 

1     5     9        3U.414 

1     0    8 

1.248,891 

1     4    0 

^^^^H 

1889 

798,388 

1     2    4        5S3.788 

1  13    3 

1.382.109 

)     5  It 

twnallon 
,     nmrcm. 

1800 

874,077 

1     3  10        444.723 

i     4    0 

1,318.800 

1    3  11 

uid      It  has  alurays  been  the  policy  of  the  State  to  provide  the  reri-  H 

deut«  of  iocorporaled  towns  'with   parks  and   reserves  for  puhlie  H 

■^K 

recrcAlion,  and  the  City  of  Sydney  contains  vrilhin  its  bounJarift  H 

^^H 

an   extent   of    park>s    squares,    and   public   gardens  larger   than  T 

^^^1 

exist  in   most  of  the  groat  cities  of  the  world   wiUnmt  regard      i 

^^H 

even   to   amu      Tliey   cover    altogether   776    acres,    or    27   per  J 

^^^H 

omt.  of  tlie  whole  of  the  city  proper.      In  addition  to  thee«fl 

■ 

reserves,  Uio  iubabitanU  of  Sydney  havD  the  use  of  7dO  aerai^H 

formerly  reserved  for  tlie  water  supply  of  the  city,  but  now  known 
as  the  Centennial  Park.  Tbis  maguiticent  recreation  ground  has 
bewi  cleared  and  planted,  and  is  laid  out  with  walks  and  drives, 
80  that  it  iH  likely  to  become  a  favourite  resort  with  the  citizena. 
Tlio  8ul>url>aii  inuniuipalitieH  are  also  well  provided  for,  aa  they 
coutaia  3,205  acres  of  public  |iarka  and  reservea,  dedicated  to,  or 
puruLased  for,  the  people  by  the  Governinentj  or  29  per  cent  of 
^their  aggregate  area. 

In  addition  to  these  reserves,  the  Government  dedicated  to  the  TheNatUuul 
pie,  in  December,  1879,  a  large  area  of  land,  situated  within  *'"''■ 
^distance  of  the  metropolis.     This  estate,  now  known  aa  the 
onal  Park,  with  t\w  additions  suV>scc|uently  mode  in  1880  and 
B83,    oontjiina   a  total  area  of   3C,320  acres,    surrounding   the 
IjicturesHiue  Lay  of  Port  Hacking,  ami  extending  in  a  southerly 
aon  towards  the  mountainous  district  of  Illawarm.     It  is 
with  magniticent  virgin  forcsta,  the  scenery  is  charming, 
:  its  beauties  attract  thousands  of  visitors. 

Iti   the  country  districts,  reserves  extending  often  over  one  Tmpomry  uhI 
JlioD    acres,    bavo    been    proclaimed    oa   temporary    commons,  •.■ooimow 
whilst  oossiderable  areas  have  been  from   time  to  lime  dtidicated 
permanent  commons  attached  to  julojid  townships,  which  are 
otherwise  well  provided  with  parks  and  reserves  within  their 
oundaries. 
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PART  XVI. 


Agricultural  Production. 

BoItaMlain<dfo  'T^HERE  is  found  in  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  so  erwt 
DNUrolUMB.  X  a  %'ariety  of  soils  and  cliniato  that  almost  any  kind  of  cn^i 
whether  specialty  th*'  produce  of  tcoijwratc,  and  even  cold  climates, 
or  of  sub-tropical  regions  maybe  grown.  The  tmture  of  the  soil  varies 
greatly,  HLVordiiig  to  the  gcologfical  funnation,  iu  dtfTercnt  \mtU  of 
the  Colony ;  but,  except  in  the  inaccessible  or  rugged  portions  of 
the  raouDtain  chainB,  and  the  more  arid  regions  of  tlie  north- 
western district^  the  soil  is  almost  everywhere  susceptible  of 
cultivation.  The  area  absolutely  unlit  for  occupation  of  any  sort 
hiia  been  roughly  estimated  at  less  than  5,000,000  acres,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  the  greater  part  of  the  area  adapted  for  settlement 
in  also  in  some  fomi  or  another  capable  of  Wing  cultivated.  Ttj« 
question  of  the  success  of  agricultural  operations  in  New  Soutli 
Wales  is,  liowever,  altogether  indejiendent  of  the  merct  litncca  of 
the  soil  for  cultivatioiu  So  far,  experience  has  sbo%vB  that  in 
irregular  rainfall  and  a  want  of  uniformity  iu  the  seasoufi*  whidi 
are  the  chief  dm mcteristics  of  tbo  climate  of  a  large  part  of  th« 
interior,  are  a  great  drawback  to  the  success  of  agricultusal 
sctlleuenta. 

Owing  to  the  confined  nature  of  their  basins  the  portion  of  the 
valleys  of  the  coastal  rivers  adapted  for  ogriculLuro  is  liniitedi 
but  nowhere  oould  there  be  found  richer  soil  than  along  the  lowor 
reaches  of  tliese  rivers.  'Hie  brush  IhikIk  cf  tht;  Tweed,  Richmundt 
Clarence,  Macleay,  and  Manning  arc  provorbial  for  the  ricliness  of 
their  soil,  and  the  sandy  alluvial  formations  of  the  Hunter  andtbp 
Uawkesbury  valleys  liave  been  cultivated  for  nearly  u  hundred 


< 


VARIETY  OP  PRODUCTS, 


ftra  without  rest,  being  onrieheJ  periodically  by  BuTial  inunJa- 
tlotia.  The  valleys  of  the  southern  rirem  of  the  coast  di»trict  arc 
not  less  rich,  and  along  Ihe  banks  of  the  Shanlhuven,  Clyde,  Tiiross, 
and  other  streams  arc  fouud  unmistakable  evidence  of  thriving 

industry. 

The  variety  of  olimattt  cx|>erieneed  in  a  region  extending  through  vuicty  of 
8  degrees  of  latitude,  from  29  degrees  to  37  dogreca  south,  of 
necessity  causes  a  corresponding  variety  in  the  kiudfl  of  produce 
which  may  be  successfully  g^u^w^l. 

Afaize  is  grown  in  almost  every  part  of  the  coastal  region,  along  piinci)»t  croft 
tUa  river  valleys,  especially  north  of  Sydney,  and  yields  an  abun-  ^^lutuida. 
dftiil  return.  Sugar-cano  is  cultivated  only  on  tlio  northern  rivers, 
very  little  boiqg  roisetl  .souUiwaixl  of  tlic  Clarence.  Wheat  is  grown 
in  the  Hunter  valley  to  some  extent,  but  not  in  the  country  further 
north.  In  the  southern  district,  altliough  the  little  wheat  raised 
shows  a  comparatively  high  return,  the  extent  of  land  cropped  is 
too  small  to  enable  a  reliable  inference  to  bo  drawn  as  to  the  true 
capabilities  of  this  rich  district.  The  climate  of  the  northern 
OOUt  is  porticulariy  favourable  to  the  growth  of  semi-tropical  pro- 
dacts,  especially  Hugar-cane,  cofTee,  and  tobacco,  and  in  the  liunter 
Tatley  the  vine  finds  a  natural  home. 

The  soil  of  the  coastal  region  is  almost  evciTwhom  .suitable to  the  son  mitabto  tor 
growth  of  fruit-trees,  both  semi-tropical  and  Eurupeau.  Orange«, 
lemons,  shaddocks,  and  other  varieties  of  this  clasji,  tlirixe  woll  on 
all  parts  of  the  north  coast,  and  nowhere  better  tliun  in  the  Wiana 
matta  formations  about  Parramatta,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Hawkesbury,  Nepean,  and  Parramatta  Rivers. 

On  the  hiuh  plateau  of  the  Great   Dividing  Rjinee  a  varietv  of  siiitawmv  o( 
aoil  is   met  with,  and  there  is  much  rich  agricultural  country,  ^^|T*" 
especially  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and 
other  agricultural  product's  of  cold  aud  temperate  regions.    Not- 
witliatanding   the  drawbacks  in  the  shape  of  uncertuiu  seasons 
and  variable  rainfall    the  residt^  obtained  in  the  cultivation  of 


AGRICULTURAL   PIIODUCTIOK. 


cenMil  crops  in  tlto  ricli  soils  of  the   MonKro,  Tumut,  Buthtint, 
Wellington,  Modgee,  and  New  England  districts,  on  Uie  monntain^ 
platK&ux,  ai-c  oeriAinly  encouraging. 


dU. 


In  (he  western  division  of  the  Colony  tho  alluvial  d«|>OMt«, 
extending  along  thu  course  of  the  grcait  nvers  wbich  curry  the  , 
drainage  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  Colony  of  Xt-w  South  Wales 
to  thti  waters  of  the  Murray,  have  formed  a  uuil  uf  excellent  (juality, 
and  the  cereals  which  form  the  more  considerable  items  in  tbtj 
BUfitenance  of  mankind  might  he  grown    in  imnienso    quantitin-j 
were  the  rainfall  more  abundant  and  regular.    Attempts  hare  beeaj 
made  on  Bnmll  patches  of  country  here  and  there  to  test  the 
agricultural  qualitie<t  of  thri  soil,  vtth  tlia  result  that  in  yoara  of] 
abundant  and  regul:ir  rains  the  orops  have  been  magnificent,  bat  I 
in  times  of  drought  the  rptums  have  been  as  scanty  as  in  tavoaT- 
able  seasons  they  have  been  plentiful    Notwithstanding  this  dr»i 
back,  the  cnhivation  of  cereals  in  the  ^Murray  and  Murrumbidgno 
valleys  is  greatly  on  the  increase,  anil  in  no  other  part  of  Ne» 
South  Wales  can  there  be  noticed  &  greater  advance  in  agricultuni 
Bettlemeut,  except  j^erhaps  in  the  Richmond  and  Clarence  distrirt» 
bordering  ihe  north  coast  of  the  Colony.     It  niRy  be  confidentljr 
asserted  with  regard   to  Riverina,  that  wherover  it  may  beoofM  ! 
practicable  to  conserve  water,  or  to  c&tahliHh  an  intelligent  sy^tm  ' 
of  irtigation,  the  soil  will  repay  with  a  bountiful  harvest  the  labonrs  j 
of  the  agriculturist.    Over  what  area  systematic  irrigation  ma)'  bo 
carried  on  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  though  possibly  this  may 
not  prove  to  be  very  cotuiiderable,  owing  to  the  comparativdyj 
small   volume  of  the  rivers  whence  the  water  most  be  obtaifieil>J 
end  the  irregularity  of  their  flow.     The  physical  formation  o(  ] 
New  South  Wales  has  been  deaerihed  elsewhera     It  wrill  b«v« 
been  notice<l  that  it  differs  greatly  from  any  other  countrj'  whert 
artiticial  irrigation  has  been  practised  on  a  large  scale,  and  thattbe 
absence  of  mountain  ranges  capped  with  perpetual  snow,  fomuD^ 
natural  and  inexhaustible  reaervoii-s,  is  a  marked  peculiarity  of 
the  country. 


CULTIVATION, 


The  area  of  New  South  Wales  under  cultivation  during  1890  *"*"■?** 
amounted  to  1,*24 1,4 19  acres.  This,  however,  includes  368,715  acres 
of  arlilicially  sown  grasses,  so  that  the  area  under  crop,  properly 
so  called,  was  852,704  acres : — 


YnrmdodSUtMMvli. 


1S77  ... 
1878  ... 
1579  .. 

1880  ... 

1881  ... 

1882  ... 
J8B3  ». 
18U  ... 
186&  .. 
UM6  ... 
18B7  .» 
IS8S  ... 
1S89  ... 
18D0  ... 
18&1  ... 


TotaJ  nninber  ol 
acrcu  In  c-altlvmtloa. 


acres. 
513,840 

516,556 

613,842 

635,641 

710,337 

645,068 

733,682 

780,082 

852,017 

86S,003 

977,664 

1.048,306 

909,298 

1.164,475 

1,211,419 


l-er 
InhAUtanU 


acre*. 
0*84 

085 

0-01 

0-80 

0-03 

0-81 

0-88 

0-89 

01>2 

0-90 

0-97 

1*01 

0-94 

1-06 

1-01 


Only  0*43  per  oent.  of  tlif  total  area  of  New  South  Wales  i»  Extoat  of  >tnrt 
actually  devoted  to  the  growth  of  ngricultural  produce,  and  if  the  Hon. 
small  extent  of  land  U[tou  which  permanent  artitlcial  graaaeii  have 
been  sown  for  daii'y  farming  puriK>sefl  be  added  to  the  area  under 
2& 
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crops,  this  pitiportion  only  reaches  0*62  per  cent,  of  the 
area  of  New  South  Wales,  and  dwa  not  represent  much 
than  one  acre  i>er  head  of  its  population. 

An  impresaion  appears  to  provail  that  In  this  countiy 
chased  lawls  are  used  hy  the  tieuters  for  agricnltured  purp08e%-| 
whilst  leased  lands  only  aru  used  for  grazing,  but  such  is  far  1 
being  the  case,  as  the  very  great  nicgority  of  selectors  ore  only! 
graziers  in  asmaltwayof  buiiiue8s,and  agi'icultural  settlement^  pure] 
and  simplo,  are  contiiied  to  very  lituittrd  areas  in  the  alluvial  laiiihi  , 
of  the  lower  ^-alleys  of  the  coastal  rivers  and  around  two  or  threo 
centres  in  the  middle  diviaion  of  the  tabte-Uuid.  Computed  oaJ 
the  arcA  of  alienated  niral  landH,  the  proportion  of  area  cultivated 
throughout  K«w  South  Wales  is  only  2 -07  per  cent 

The  proportion  of  land  cultivate<l  by  the  land^ownera  them- 
selves is  GGO,745  acres,  or  77"5  per  ceui,  of  the  total  area  imJer 
crops,  there  being  only  191,959  acres  or  22-5  per  cent,  cultivated 
by  tenant  occupiers,  including  Crown  tcnnnts.  If  the  area  nndtt 
permanent  gra^Hoti  be  added,  the  ))roportioD  of  cultivated  leucd 
lands  woidd  l>e  somewhat  higher,  as  a  eonmder&ble  portion  of  the 
dairy  farms  in  the  southern  coast  are  held  on  lease  from  tie 
original  proprietors. 

«i4ij>-  In  the  electorates  immediat4)Iy  adjacent  to  the  metropoTU, 
compriaiiig,  besides  the  city  elw^toraU^H,  those  of  St.  Leonards, 
Canterbury,  Parramatta,  and  Central  Cumljerland,  the  total  am 
cultivated  amoonts  to  20,403  acres  or  1214  per  cent,  of  the  area  ol 
rural  lands  alienated,  which  covers  16?*,  116  acres.  The  greater 
juirt  of  this  area  is  devoted  to  tlie  cultivation  of  a  variety  of 
orchard  produce,  the  orangp,  lemon,  and  various  kinds  of  otiMr 
fruit  being  grown  in  great  (juantities,  whilst  market-gardens  covff 
a  fairly  extensive  area  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  metropolis. 
Including  13,774  acres  laid  down  in  penuaaent  artitidai  gnuMi, 
4,957  acres  lying  fallow,  and  7,114  acres  cleared  for  futiin:  culti- 
vation,  the  total  area,  at  present  used  or  intended  for  latun 
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icultura]  operations  oovent  40,248  acres  in  this  itistrict.    The 
tal  number  uf  pt'rsauA  etupluyed  in  agricultural  and  ilairy  ptir- 
ftutto  is  stated  at  5,703,  o£  vrhom  3i4  are  femalea 

^H  In  the  whole  of  the  Central  Coast  Division,  embracing  Uie 
^^UtMjtomtee  of  Morpeth,  East  and  West  Maitlaiid,  tht;  Huater, 
^^he  Wollomhi,  the  Hawkwlmry,  tlie  Xepwau,  Patrick's  Plains, 
Durhnru,  Gloucester,  NortI  lumber  land,  and  NewcaHtle,  tlie  total 
area  under  crop  ia  72,291)  acres,  or  3-67  per  cent,  of  the  alienated 
rural  lauds.  The  proi>ortion  of  laud  cultivated  by  t*iiaiit  occupiers 
amount  to  31,427  acres,  or  43'5  of  tlio  total  area  under  crop 
in  the  whole  district,  but  in  the  diatiicta  of  East  Maltland, 
Morpeth,  and  West  Mattland,  the  proportion  of  land  cultivated  by 
tenants  is  much  higher — between  6G  and  52  per  cent,  uf  tlie  wholo 

E area  cultivated,  lu  the  electorates  of  Durham,  PatriclE'»PlamSjaQd 
pUQter  the  proportion  decreases  to  48-7,  44*0,  and  40-9  |>er  cent. 
veq)ectively,  whilst  in  those  of  Gloucester  and  Northumberland  it 
■9  reduced  to  401,  and  29-6  pr  cent,  nfttpcctivoly. 
I  Maize,  potatoes,  and  other  crops  are  raiaed  in  the  rich  alluvial  noil 
p(  the  Hawkesbury  Valley,  included  in  the  electorates  of  Hawkes^ 
hary,  Nepean,  and  WoUombi,  where  the  leaning  of  land,  for  farm- 
ing piirpoaes  has  attained  a  large  proportion,  10,893  acres,  or  35-0 
I  percent,  of  the  area  under  crop  being  cultivated  by  tenant  farmers. 
In  the  Ncpean  electorate  43-5  per  cent.,  in  that  of  the  Hawkeabury 
35-4  iM>r  cent.,  and  in  that  of  Wollombi  29*9  per  cent,  of  the 
area  cultivated  is  worked  by  leaseholders. 

Tlie  district  embraced  within  the  basin  of  the  river  Hunter  ia,  xj,«  Hunter 
as  r^ards  settlement,  divided  into  two  very  distinct  portions,  the  **''""  i'i«tftci 
lower  part  being  occupied  by  a  niiuing  ami  agricultural  popula- 
tion, and  the  upper  portion  forming  one  of  tlie  moot  prosperous 
pastoral  districta  of  New  South  Wal(«.  In  the  Lower  Uunter 
nearly  8  per  oent  of  the  alienated  land  is  under  cultivation,  this 
proportion  reaching  €5-8  per  cenU,  iu  West  Maitlaiul,  maize, 
lucerne,  potatoes,  and  grape-vines  being  tlie  principal  crops  growa« 
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The  area  at  present  under  crop  i»  only  38-6  per  cent,  of  thati 
devoted  to  agriculture  and  prepared  for  future  operations*  which 
aggregates  about  187,226  acree,  iucludiug  14,592  acres  undei*per-A 
m&nent  grasses,  SS,".!"  in  fallow,  and  G0,578  cleared  and  rtuuij  ^ 
for  the  plough.     The  number  of  persona  reported  as  engaged  in 
agricultural  pureuita  (including  dairy  fanuiug  in  the  district)  vt 
10,735,  of  whom  3,532  az«  females. 


1 


The  south  coast  districts  are  principally  devoted  to  the  indostiy  ol 
dairy  farming,  and  it  isfromCarndtin,  Shoalhaveu,K!aiua,IUawajTB, 
and  Eden,  that  the  nietropolt»  derives  most  of  the  dairy  produce  _ 
'which  it  requires  for  the  daily  consumption  of  its  population,  f 
Hie  area  under  cultivation,  in  the  etnct  sense  of  the  term,  that 
is,  iiTCspcctive  of  that  laid  down  in  permanent  artificial  grasME^ 
is  only  40,907  acres,  or  3-02  per  cent,  of  the  total  ai-ea  of  alien- 
ated lands.  Except  in  the  electorates  of  Eden  and  Oamdtn, 
tenant  farmers  occupy  a  larger  area  than  that  which  is  cultivateJ 
Ly  the  londownci-a  themselves  the  proportion  of  laud  cultivated 
by  tenants  to  the  total  area  under  crop  being  60-1,  55-1,  and  4fi'7 
l>er  cent,  respectively  in  the  electorates  of  Kiama,  Slioalhaven,  and 
Illawarra.  In  the  electorate  of  Caiiidcii  tenant  farmers  culti^itt 
40*7  i)cr  cent,  of  the  total  area  under  crop  in  tiie  districL  It '» 
probable  if  the  total  area  occupied  for  agricultural  and  dairy  pur- 
poses, which  covers  227,488  acres,  or  16*8  per  cent,  of  iho  ana 
alienated  in  the  whole  district,  is  considered,  that  tho  percentaga 
of  tenant  holdings  would  be  found  still  higher.  Dairy  prodooe 
forms  the  basis  of  the  industry  of  this  portion  of  New  8oDlb 
"Wales ;  and  besides  gra.saos  the  principal  crops  grown  are  nunaa 
and  potatoes,  which  generally  give  excellcut  avenge  returns.  Tho 
area  laid  down  in  permanent  artificial  grasses  in  tho  district  is 
172,251  acres;  14,240  acres  are  lying  fallow,  and  92,436  acrw 
are  reported  as  cleared  and  ready  for  ploughing,  so  that  a  total 
area  of  319,924  acres  may  be  considered  as  devoted  to  agncultuni 
and  dairy  operations,  which  employ  13,612  hands,  of  whom  4,593 
are  femalen 
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Tlie  north-coast  distnctfl,  comprising  the  electoraten  of  the  North  coast 
Hastings  and  Manning,  tho  Macleay,  Grafton,  Clarence,  and  the 
Kichmond,  altogether  contain  122,'JT6  acres  of  land  under  crop, 
or  7*20  per  cent  of  thr^  ftrca  alienatO/ii,  whicli  is  computed  at 
1,698,043  acres.  The  proportion  of  the  ai^ea  fanned  hy  tenant 
occupiers  and  the  proprietora  themselves  ia  as  foUo^vs : — Area 
cultivated  by  owners,  uiiual  80,012  acres,  or  654  per  cent ;  area 
cultivated  by  tenants^  42,264  acres,  or  34*6  per  cent.  In  the 
electorates  of  the  Madeay  and  Grafton  the  proportion  of  urea 
cultivated  by  tenants  is  greater,  reaching  46"S  and  39-3  per  cent. ; 
but  on  the  Hastings  and  Planning,  the  Clarence,  and  the 
Richmond,  this  proportion  only  attains  30*4,  30*3,  and  27'8  per 
cent,  of  the  total  area  cultivated.  The  proportion  of  land  culti- 
vated to  tliat  alienated  is  7*20  per  cent,  for  the  whole  district, 
but  this  does  not  include  tlie  area  laid  down  in  glasses  for  dairy 
purposes  in  tlie  Richmond  and  the  Macleay  di.stricts;  including 
81,077  acres  of  gi-asscs,  25,030  acres  of  fallow  land,  and  61,036 
acres  prepared  for  cultivation,  tho  total  ana  <levotcd  to  agricul- 
tural or  dairy  purposes  in  the  north-coast  district  amounts  to 
289,419  acres,  or  17*0  per  cent,  of  the  area  alienated.  The  dairy 
industry  is  rapidly  assuming  large  proportions  in  the  two  electorates 
juiit  mentioned,  but  the  principal  crops  raised  are  maize  and  sugar, 
the  latter  being  the  chief  industry  of  the  more  northerly -situated 
«leetorat«s  of  the  Richmond  and  tho  Clarence  Rivers,  with  some 
acres  in  that  of  the  Macleay.  Tlie  number  of  persons  employed 
in  agricultural  occupations,  including  dairy  farming,  is  10,377 

whom  1,828  am  females. 

Tho  agricultural  future  of  the  north-coast  districts  certainly  niMricu 
looks  very  bright,  as  there  is  no  scarcity  of  land  suited  to  the  tui^r^.' '  ^ 
purpotse  of  the  farmer,  and  the  climate  is  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  all  the  natural  productions  of  sub-tropical  and  temperate  zones. 
The  lack  of  means  of  transport  has  boon  the  principal  drawback 
to  the  progress  of  agricultural  settlement  in  this  district,  but  now 
that  the  question  of  providing  railway  communication  throughout 
stent  is  rccfiving  the  attention  of  Parliament,  and  that  large 
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mreaa  of  couutry  lately  held  uoder  pu^itomJ  ItniM!  have  been  thmmJ 
open  to  free  selection,  it  may  be  saffly  predicted  thai  the  progm»  j 
of  the  districts  in  the  coming  yearti  will  be  veiy  rapid. 


HMCMinJ  PoBsing  on  to  the  table-taud  and  looking  at  the  state  of  iUi 

agriculture,  it  will  be  eefii  that  in  the  CVntral  portion,  including] 
tlic  cjccloratea   of  Eaat  and  West  ilacqoiirip,  Hartley,  Omngr,  I 
the  Upper  Huntcjr,  Mudgee,  Wellington,  Molnng,  and  Carcour,  tbeJ 
area  under  crop  amounted  to  16G,<^18  acres,  or  374  per  cent  of] 
the  area  alipmated,  ^hich  is  compntod  at  4,447,538  acres.     E«rt 
and  West  ^rscqaant;  and  Orange,  ure  tho  leading  agricultural 
electorates  of  tho  group.     In  these  tho  proportion  of  land  cn]ti-| 
vated  to  the  area  alienated   is  7*16,   9-14,   and  10*14    jier  oeot,  ] 
respectively  ;  the  decrease  obsen-iible  in  these  proportions,  whm , 
compared  to  former  years  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  on*  j 
favorable  circunintances,  and  tho  occum*nce  of  eKcefwive  rain* at' 
the  wheat-ftowing  senaon,  unusually  large  areas  were  allowed  to  j 
lie  fallow.    In  the  surrounding  electorates  the  proportton  deorensfa] 
nntil  in  the  Upper  Hunter  the  minimum  of  0*63  per  cent  IiJ 
reached     The?  proportion  of  hind  cuUivate<l  by   the  landowmnj 
for  the  whole  district  equals  74  per  cent.,  tho  rntnaining  26  jwri 
cent  being  worked  by  tenant  farmers,  but  this  proportton  does  hj 
no  means  repnwent  the  state  of  agriciiUiiral  occupation  in  every 
electorate.     In  East  and  West  Macquarie  25,572  acres,  or  66  per 
cent,  out  of  a  total  of  38,6.50  aorc«  under  crops  this  sca«on,  V9 
cultivated  by  tenant  farmers,  almost  tho  whole  of  it  being  under 
wheat,  whilst  the  reverse  proportion  ia  th**   rule    in    tlie    other 
deotoratea.     Wheat  is  the  staple  crop  of  this  district.     The  total 
area  allowed  to  lie  fallow  in  this  district  last  year  was  66,139; 
that  laid  do^vn  in  artificial  groaaes,  2ft, 420,  and  the  area  cleafvd 
and  pi*epared  for  future  farming  operations  is  returned  at  2d4,2M 
acrcn,  the  total  area  devoted  to  tlus  branch  of  niml  industry  bdng 
615,370  acres,  representing  11*6  per  cent   of  the  area  alieiiatcd. 
Ulton    this   area    12,602    persons,  including   3,849    fenlala^  are 
eaiployed  in  farming  and  dairy  pursuits. 
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to   tlie    Soutberu   diviBJoa  of    the   tELblo-Iand,   orabnicing  the  RouUMrn 

electorates  of   Gotilburn,  Argyle,   Boorowa,  Yaas  Plaias,  Qucon- 

be)^Bii,   Braidwoutl,   Moiuu-o,   Tuiiuit,  Young,  and  Ciundagai,  the 

areft  coltivated  amouuta  to  111,326  acres  oi'  2  3  per  cent,  of  the 

alienated  area,    oompnted    at   6,1J37,360   acres.     The  conditions 

a^riuultural    otx:upatton  difier    very  mucli  from   tliiiHH  which 

kibtain  in  the  coast  electorates  and  also  in  the  older  settled  portion 

<if    the  central    tal>lo-]un<l.       Cultivation   is   carried  ou  hero  aixd 

bere  iu  a  desultory  sort  of   fashion  as  an  addition  to   grazing, 

^hicli  is   by  fur   the    more  important  of   the   two   or<;upntionR. 

^xcept    perhaps   in   the   dintricts  of  Tnmut,    Yass  Plains,    and 

iindugai,  where  a  considerablo  area  la  devoted  to  tlie  growth  of 

irheut  and  maize,  the  cnltivniion  of  the  soil  is  a  secondary  oon- 

dcration.     Within  tho  lost  fi*w  years  tobacco  culture  mode  very 

[it  strides  in  the  diHMicts  mentioned',  but  an  exceptive  production 

rieaf,  prepared  in  an  inferior  mannerand  difficult  of  salo,  is  causing 

\  aUrinking  of  this  induatr)-;  many  growers,  particularly  Chinese, 

hare  nbondonetl  its  cultivation   for  that  of  nmize,  and  in  some 

iofltuiom  liave  taken  to  rairing  vegetables  for  the  metropolitan 

market     The  proportion  of  land  cultivated  by  tenant  occupiers  is 

^^nly  17*4  ]»er  cent.,  H^-C  per  oenc  of  the  land  under  crop  being 

^Holtivated  by  Uie  hutdowncrs  themficlve&     The  total  area  upoti 

^Kriiich   agriculture  and   dair^-  fanning  are  carried  on,  inrlnding 

I      that  prejiared  for  future  operotions,  is  499,340  acres,  of  which 

]4l,.1'2G  werr<  under  crop  last  wason,  52,337  acres  were  allowed 

to  lie  lallow,  38,332  acres  were  laid  down  in  graiuuai,  and  207,345 

I      acrat  were  elear<?d  OJid  jiropared  for  future  iigriculiMi'H)  oiKTations. 

The  number  of  pHntons  eui)duye<)  in  agrieulturtd  and  dairy  occu- 

;mtions  waa  12,000,  of  whoan  4,451  wont  fumalo  hands.     Wheat, 

oais,  barley,  maize,  potatoes,  and  tobacco  are  the  principal  crops 

raised  in  this  dialricL 

In  the  nortliern  portion    of   the  table-land  a  biuiilur  atiite  of  Dunham 
irs  exists,  but  the  proportion  of  land  under  crop  to  the  total  ** 
alienated  i*  still   further  re<Iut*ed,  U>ere  being  only  50,025 
,  or  1-^2  per  cent.  cuUivat«<l  out  of  3,1 18,453  acres  alienated 
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in  tliis  division,  vrlncti  embraces  the  Electorates  of  TenterGeld, 
Olea  Itinefi,  Invcrell,  New  England,  and  Tamworth-  Privatw 
tenancy  of  land  is  reduced  to  much  nniiUU'r  proportions  than  U 
the  rase  (n  tlie  districts  in  wliich  iLgriciilture  is  carried  on  tnde- 
pendcntJy  of  grazing,  as  only  4,868  acres,  or  8-6  per  cent,  at 
the  area  un<Icr  crops  is  coltivated  by  tenant  occupiers.  la 
a«Idition  to  the  area  under  crops  last  season,  25,847  acres  were 
allowed  to  lifi  fallow,  13,806  acres  were  Inid  do^m  in  graaaos, 
and  76,<'f2C  acn>s  harl  liocn  cleaml  and  prrpared  for  ogriculttirr, 
so  that  u  lutal  area  uf  172,604  ncrt>s  may  be  considered  as  devoted 
to  this  branch  of  an  industry  wluch  gave  etiiployuieut  to  5,439 
persons,  of  whom  1,573  were  feninles.  Wheat  and  oats  and  main 
are  (he  principal  crops  raised  in  tliis  district, 

Tlie  districts  situated  on  the  Western  si ojies  of  the  Great  Divid- 
ing Range  are  almost  essentially  devoted  to  pastoral  punniits,  aoi] 
little  need  be  said  on  the  subject  of  agriculturu  ;  in  the  Central 
Division,  m-rertlK^leas,  that  inJuRtry  shows  signs  of  ilevelopineol, 
in  the  electorates  of  the  Bogan,  Forbon,  and  GrenfoU,  prineijiallY 
on  the  bonks  of  the  river  Lochlan,  and  the  immediate  vioinity  uf 
tho  towns  of  Forbes,  Grenfell,  and  Parkes.  The  area  ciiitirat«d 
in  thi.s  district  coveirs  in  all  33,624  acn^i,  mostly  held  as  yet  hy 
the  original  selectors,  although  2,316  acres  are  reportixl  a£  being 
cultiiated  by  tenants.  There  were  also  1,860  acres  laid  do*n 
in  grasses,  S,952  acres  fallow,  and  71,728  acres  elearwl  and 
prepared  for  ploogliing  at  a  future  time  ;  the  total  area  devoted 
to  agriculture  Ijeing,  therefore,  110,164  acres,  upon  which  2,98ft 
persons,  including  93n  females,  found  employineui  lost  iK>BOni 
In  tltc  Northern  Division,  including  the  electorates  of  Gunnedabt 
t^e  l^auioi,  and  the  Owydir,  the  progress  of  agriculture  is  Im 
rapid,  being  confined  to  that  [Kirtinn  of  the  district  of  Cunnedsli 
adjoining  that  of  Tamwortb,  and  a  few  patches  along  the  banlci 
of  the  rivers  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  townslups  and  riling? 
settlements.  The  total  area  cultivated  in  this  extensive  region  b 
8,607  acres,  of  which  7,912  are  worked  by  the  proprietors  of  Ota 
soil,  and  695  by  tenant  farmers.      There  are  also  1,441  acm 
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nnder  grasaes,  5,302  acres  lying  {allow,  and  13,213  acres  cleared 
and  prepared  for  cultivation  as  re(iuii-ed  later  on,  making  a  total 
of  28,5G3  acres  devotwl  to  agriculture  in  this  division,  when) 
employinont  waa  found  last  year  for  1,210  persons,  of  whom  406 
were  femalesi.  In  the  Sonth-westem  Division,  inclnding  the 
«lectorato8  of  the  Hume,  the  Murray,  the  Mumiinbidgee,  and 
Albury,  in  wlncb  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  on  land  mme  years 
ngo  declared  to  1>h  unfitted  for  agricultural  settlement  is  rapidly 
extending.  In  the  above  electorates  on  aggregate  area  of  182,163 
acres  is  und*?r  crop,  principally  wheat,  whilst  a  fairly  large  area  is 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  Moat  of  the  lands  under 
crop  are  cuitiratcd  by  their  owners,  only  19,381  acreit  being 
worked  by  tonnnt&  Agriculture  is  rapidly  extending  along  the 
bankii  of  the  Murray  and  the  Murrumbidgco,  atid  there  is  statistical 
evidence  that  we  must  look  forward  to  that  part  of  the  country 
OS  the  future  granary  of  New  Soutli  Wales,  In  addition  to  the 
large  area  actually  under  crop,  3r3,024  ncrea  were  lying  fallow  last 
seoaoD,  23,U19  acres  were  laid  down  in  jiermaneut  grost^s,  and  tlio 
large  area  of  2.^o,G38  acres  was  cleared  with  a  view  of  a  further 
extension  of  ctdtivation,  a  total  of  493,864  acres  in  all  being  thiui 
devoted  to  agriculture,  giving  employment  to  6,423  persona,  of 
wliora  2,444  were  females.  As  regurUi*  the  great  "Wcstena  Plains, 
extending  on  either  side  of  the  river  Darling  to  the  confined 
uf  Queensland,  South  AustntliiL,  and  Victoria,  no  agriculture 
worthy  of  the  name  is  carried  on.  Market  gardens  and  a  few 
orchards  supplying  the  towns  of  Bourke,  Wilcannia,  and  Went- 
worth,  and  the  now  flourishing  mining  centres  of  Broken  Hill 
and  Silvortoii,  and  a  few  isolated  oat  paddocks,  are  the  only 
attempts  made  at  cultivating  the  soil  over  this  immense  r^on,  in 
which,  under  an  intelligent  system  of  irrigation  and  water  conser- 
\*Rtion,  thousands  of  acres  of  excellent  alluvium  could  Ijo  reclaimed 
from  their  pristine  aridity  and  rendered  as  valuable  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  as  are  now  the  irrigation  colonies  of  Mildura 
And  Renmark,  so  successfidly  developed  under  the  excellent 
system  of  irrigation  introduced  by  the  Canadian  brothers,  i 
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In  addition  to  the  area  undor  crops  in  the  Wostem  Distncts  tl)c»| 
vere  also  3,254   ocroB  of  fallow   land,   143   acres  Laid  down 
graAscs,  and  8.521  a<*i'eB  cleared  and  prepared  for  ploughing  at  ftl 
fature  period,  the  total  area  deroted  to  or  intended  for  agrictd/-! 
tural  rvi]iiirumeiitH  being  19,7Gi  acres.      Although  the  area  node 
crops  is  small,  most  of  thn  cultivated  land  being  used  for  utarketi 
ganletis  and  orcbanls,  the  number  of  persons  entplo^-eU  is  coia 
porativoly  large,  there  being  1,134  pernona,  of  whom  29G  were 
females,  engagL'd  in  agricultnml  pursaits, 

r  South  It  will  l>e  raiditv  understood  from  the  above  analysis  that  New 

oMiitrj.  South  Walrs  is  essentially  a  past«i-al  country,  and  that,  witli  (he 

exception  of  a  few  dlHtricts  whej«  agriculture  has  taken  ft  hold 
llift  cultivatiou  of  the  soil   is  <|uite  sfvoiidury  to  stock-breedin 
Tills  circiuustance  is  by  no  means  due  to  tJio  lack  of  good 
nor  may  it  pren  be  aocribed  to  the  defects  of  the  cUruatuv 
New   Houtti  Wales  possesses  land,  the  ca]iabilities  of   which  fori 
pro<lucing  any    kind    of   agriculturat    produce   arc    nn8ur|iMiC(lrJ 
and  its  climate  is  certainly  superior  to   that  of  other  parfa  of  thvl 
Australian  Coutiueut  where  the  cultivation  of  cereals  has  heeu 
carried  on  for  years  post.     Taken  as  a  whole  the  yield  of  crops  ia 
New  tSouth  Wulos  is  larger  than  tliat  obtained  in  any  oth«r  eon- 
ticeulal  colony,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  communica^on  with  tltfj 
metropolitan  markt^t  ts  much  wore  difficult.     Agriculturt*  cuuioi  ' 
be  developed  uidcss  accuHs  to  the  markets  be  rGudennl  liciih  msf 
and  ohea}),  and  to  M-cure  this  desirable  end  in  a  country  so  rait, 
and  with  so  small  a  ]»opuUtion  uaNew  South  Wales,  is  a  mfttter  of 
time  and  expenditure.     Under  existing  circumstances  tctock-tmrvj 
ing  is  on  occupation  the  results  uf  which  are  far  more  remtmcraUTe* 
whilst  entailing  considerably  teas  physical  labour  and   peraonsl 
inconveniftnee  ;  but  an  population  increoseji  and  there  remains  no 
more  land  to  be  taker  up  for  grazing  purposes,  ngricultural  pur- 
Buits  must  be  reaorted  to  under  the  pressure  of  an  ever^ixurrauiug 
demand.      As   it   is,   however,  the  area  devoted   to    ftgricultutvj 
or  cleared  and  prepared  for  the  future  cxtensiwi  of  this  indt)s(rr| 
is  evidently  increasing,  atfording  pc-rmouent  employment  to  a  £airj 


proportion  of  the  working  population  of  New  SouUi  Wales ; 
th«  areft  actually  under  crops  varies,  owing  to  a  vanetf  of 
circunifitanccH,  bat  there  is  a  steady  Incroatic  in  the  surface  cleared 
in  view  of  its  exi^iision.  In  April,  1891,  the  area  refiorted  under 
cropR  was  852,704  acres,  in  addition  to  which  280,839  acres 
were  lyinsj  follow,  388,715  acres  were  laid  down  in  grassca,  and 
lflGC,2t!IS  acr(«  cleared  ami  prcparetl  for  future  pultivatiou,  of 
which  by  far  the  gi-eater  proportion —viz.,  613,119  acrca— were 
attuated  in  the  Bouthern  Divjiaon  of  the  Colony,  393,713  acres 
being  cleareti  ituthe  Enat  Central  Division,  lflO,575  acres  in  the 
Northern,  and  only  8,521  acres  in  the  Weatcm  Fiains.  The  total 
number  of  porKons  reported  aa  employed  in  agricnltural  and 
daily  fanning  pursuits  last  seuaon  was  82,213,  of  whom  23,252 
were  females. 

Till'  iiiiportanoe  of  ngriculturo  is  clearly  rncognized  by  theStnte,  DtT»rtii»Bt< 
and  much  is  to  be  expected  from  Utu  laboun  of  Lht!  newly- 
created  Dttpartmeut  of  Agriculture  in  directing  the  ellbrts  of 
inrlividimls  in  the  proper  clmnntls,  ac<iuaiiiting  the  farnu-rs  with 
the  rt^sulu  of  scientific  iovestigatioiis  in  this  branch  of  industry, 
and  applying  tlie  experience  gained  in  other  lands  to  the  econo- 
mical devclopmrnta  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  (toil  of  New 
South  WaleH,  The  Dtimrtuient  of  Agriculture  was  formed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  yt«r  1890  and  placed  under  the  adminitftration 
^of  the  Spcretary  for  Minen,  whose  title  was  altered  to  that  of 
retary  for  Mines  and  Agi"icultui*e.  Tim  cjurstion  of  providing 
technical  agricultural  education,  and  establitdiiug  a  college  and 
model  farms  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  immeiliately  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  X)irector,  and  a  site  suitable  for  a  central 
CHlablishuient  wil»  selected  at  Hani  Common,  near  the  town  of 
Riclmiond,  in  tho  Hawkesbury  district,  whcpo  an  area  of  about 
4,000  acres  was  resumed  for  the  purpose. 

Tim  principd  crops  at  present  grown  in  the  Colony  are  wheat,  QukntiUMu>d 
muize,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  grapes,  oranges,  **'°'"*' '""*''"'"* 
and  other  fruits.     Tlte  quantities  produced  in  the  year  ended 
Marcb-Apnl,  and  tho  value  of  each  crop  is  given  in  the  following 
■tat*?ntent,  tlie  values  Wing  tlie  average  for  tite  whole  Colony  at  the 
time  the  han'c»t  was  gathered. 
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AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTIOK. 


Principal  Cropi  colUnted. 


Araft. 


ProdDoe. 


Talot. 


Cereals:— 
Wheat. 


Maize  

Barley , 

Gate 

Other  grain , 

Hay:— 

Wheat 

Oata 

Barley 

Lucerne  and  grau 

Straw  

Green  food  for  cattle 

Potatoes  

Sugar-cane  

Tobacco    

Grapes  for  vine  and  brandy., 

„  table  use 

Oranges     

Market  garden  prodace    

Orchard  produce 

Minor  crops 

Permanent  artificial  grasses 
Total 


acres. 
333,233 

191,162 

4,937 

14,102 

923 

83,827 

70,463 

938 

20,014 

37,473 

19,406 

20,446* 

1,148 

3,806 

4,148t 

11,288: 

5,098 

22,3568 

7,857 

388,715 


Bashels. 
3,649,216 

£,713,206 

81,383 

256,659 

11,646 

Tons. 
118,020 

71,305 

1,179 

41,536 

22,006 

62,971 

277,252 
Cwt. 
10,592 
Gals. 
848,885 
Tons. 
3,355 
No.  of  Cases. 
770.800 


1,241,419 


£ 
820,07S 

833,176 

9.156 

34,696 

s;6e6 

406,000 

320^873 

6,895 

155,876 

44,912 
168,69 
171,571 
210,240 

19,772 
147,382 

62,627 
240,875 
192.597 
213.934 

78,670 


4,131,421 


NonL—The  values  ^ven  ftre  thoie  at  the  places  where  the  produce  was  groim, 

*  IncladlDg  12,102  acres  unprodoctiTe.  t  Including  2,076  acrea  vines  as  yet  unpi^ 
ducttvr.  t  IncludbiK  2,551  acrea  or»ngt»  not  yet  bcariQif.  (  Indudlnff  6,274  acres  fmt- 
ircea  at  preaeot  unprodnctlre. 
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Tlie  results  of  the  season  1890-1  can  scarcely  he  considered 
as  fiatisfacton*,  espociaUy  when  compared  with  those  of  the  pre- 
vious seasons.  The  \'alae  of  the  agriculturai  produce  of  New 
South  Walea  for  each  year  since  1880  ia  given  below  ;  the  figures 
for  the  last  three  years  have  been  corrected,  as  the  value  of 
oertain  kinds  of  produoe  had  been  slightly  over-estimated  : — 


Yew. 

ViJua. 

Vcu-. 

VaIuc 

£ 

£ 

1B80 

2.fi30,7»4 

1886 

3,1M3,&45 

K        1881 

4,]94,34(> 

1887 

4.151,092 

I        1«82 

3,SOi.801 

1888 

3,298,759 

f        1S83 

3,800,182 

1880 

4.4r>U,8«l 

1         ISM 

3,836.897 

1890 

4,136,887 

r          1885 

3.375,882 

WUEA  T. 

In  the  early  days  of  settlement  the  Hawkeabury  River  Valley  Principal  oentm 
and  the  country  adjacent  to  the  towns  of  Porramatta,  Liverpool, 
Fonritb,  Camden,  and  Maitlond  were  the  centres  of  considerable 
wheat  xrowiug.  Unskilful  fanning,  and  the  consoquent  exhaus- 
tion of  the  soil,  with  the  attendant  evils  of  rust,  smut,  and  other 
diseases,  caused  these  districts  to  be  abandoned  little  by  little  as 
vheat  country,  and  on  the  discovery  of  the  Batliurst  Plains  their 
importance  at  once  ceased.  The  districts  of  Bathurat,  Goulbum, 
Gandagat,  Tumut,  Young,  Monaro,  and  New  England  were  each 
in  turn  occupied  by  agriculturists,  and  the  suitability  of  their 
mil  and  climate,  as  well  as  that  of  the  whole  of  the  moun- 
tain pUteau,  for  the  grovrth  of  this  cereal  became  dofiuitely 
eatablished. 

The  cultivation  of  this  grain  during  the  past  thirty  years  has  cuitinuon  vwy 
been  very  irregular.  For  some  years  prior  to  1867  the  area  of  '"'•'P*'"' 
land  under  crop  remained  almost  the  same  from  year  to  year,  being 
little  more  tlian  125,000  acres.  In  1867,  however,  the  wheat  area 
had  increased  to  175,000  acres,  and  at  that  acreage  it  remuned 
practically  unaltered  for  twelve  years.  Then,  again,  more  land 
was  laid  under  wheat,  and  in  187S-9  the  area  had  increased  to 
233,252  acres.  Since  then  the  area  of  land  under  this  cereal  has 
been  greatly  extended,  and  during  the  year  1887-8  there  were 


IM 


reaped  389,390  aorea,  an  an-a  larger  than  in  an^  pre\*ioiu  j««r  ; 
and  iin  increase  of  51,660  acres,  or  15*29  per  oenU  above  the  are* 
under  this  grain  crop  in   1887.     During  lBvS8-9  the  area  iiudetj 
wheat  for  grain  fi^ll  to  304,803  acrefl,  and  owing  to  the  aevenfr 
of  the  seaaon  much  of  this  area  was  not  reaped,  lu  the  poorness  * 
the  crop  would  not  pay  the  farniera  to  harvest  it.     The  total  pr 
duction  of   the   wheitt   fields  of  the   Colon/  umoaiite<l  to  on)^ 
1,460,503  bushels,  equal  to  an  average  of  4*75  buahela  per  i 
wliich  woB  the  smallest  return  ever  exiierienced  in  New  Southl 
Wales.     But  the  proapecta  of  tho  Reason   1889-90  induced  tbaj 
farmers  to  increase  the  area  under  wheat  for  grain,  the  total  i 
reaching  419,758  acres,  and  the  production  6,570,335  bnsheld,1 
which   is  the  large-st  crop  ever  harvested  in  Now  South  Wah^^j 
though  thft  average  yield  of  15-65  busheU  peracre  has  often  beeal 
exceeded  in  the  post ;  333,233  acres  were  cropped  witli  wheat  ia 
1890-91,  the  yield  from  whidi  waa  3,(J49,21G  bushels,  avor 
10-95  bushels  to  the  acre.     The  average  yield  during  the  whole  of! 
the  period,  which  extends  fi-ooi  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  tintj 
Crown  Lands  Act  to  the  season  which  ended  on  3lMtMarcIi,  189l,| 
waa  1322  bushels,  tlie  lowest  yield  being  4"75  bushels,  obtai&fd 
in  1888-9,  the  must  liountiful,  17'37   busliels  per  acre,  gatlieral  j 
during  18SG-7.    During  the  first  ton  years  of  the  period  namnl,  ' 
from  1862  to  1871,  the  yield  per  aore  appears  to  have  been  com-  ] 
poratively  asniollouc,  having  averaged  only  1070  busbela  Thence 
followed  a  period  of  fair  season^  extending  over  seventeen  jeani 
when  the  average  fluctuated  between  a  minimum  of  10*45  bushcli^ 
obtainetl  in  the  season  of  1885-G,  and  a  maximum  of  1737  in  the 
season  188S~7,  averaging  14*63  buahela  peracre  for  the  vbole 
period,  1871-2  to  1887-8. 

The   prospects    of   the  coming    Reason,    1801-2,   appear  veeyl 
encouraging,  and  il  is  expected  that  a  larger  area  will  be  placed  1 
under  cultivation  than  in  the  previous  year.     The  long  jieriod  of 
rainy  weather  gives  promise  cjf  a  mugnificent  spring,  and,  con- 
trary to  usual  Australian  experience,  fears  ore  expressed  that  tho 
excessive  miufall,  extemling  far  into  the  season,  may  injure  tha  i 
coming  cro|i6.     Such  wet  seoeooa  as  those  of  the  last  three  joaraj 
are  almost  as  abnormal  as  the  extreme  drought  of  1888,  but  I 
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farmer    iios    most   to   f<!&r  from    drouglit,   and   the    experience 

of  llie  post  shows  the  necessity  of  oouserviog,  vherever  poasiblo. 

■ 

tlic   wau-r  which  rain-clouda  supply  in  so  irregular  a  fashiou. 

J 

The  influence  of  the  rain&Il,  however,  con  hardly  be  shon'n  by  inftaeoM 

of  TiftlnfsJL 

means  of  figures.     There  are  too  many  considenitious  airecliiig  the 

■ 

value  of  rain  to  adnlit  of  this  being  done.     The  period  of  the  year 

■ 

at  which  rain  falls,  the  quantity  falling;  at  any  one  time,  and  evapo- 

■ 

ration,  are  eleuienU  of  as  much  importance  as  the  total  rainfall. 

^ 

The  following  statement  shows  the  state  of  wheat  cultivation  cuiuv»tk>n  of      1 

t                  ,  n « ,                                                                                                          wheat 

Since  the  year  ISG2; — 

■ 

Area  under  Wheat — Yield  per  Aora 

g 

Twrooikdn  March. 

Arm  of  crop. 

BoAOa. 

TteM  per  aero. 

Aatm. 

BitahaliL 

lacs 

123,468 

1.606.0M 

13-01 

^^^H 

IMS 

108,130 

1,0M,9M 

0-75 

^^^g 

^^^     t8M 

naM'2 

806.!)IS 

7-78 

^^^H 

^^^P     IMS 

lUi.AOS 

1,246,458 

11-02 

^^^H 

^^^     1W6 

131.653 

1,013,863 

769 

^^^H 

^F           1847 

175,0:W 

2,226,027 

12-72 

^^^H 

^B             1H68 

144),  U2 

1, 433,81/7 

0-61 

^^^H 

^H             1S09 

164.206 

1.887.065 

10-88 

^^^H 

^H 

18D,4fi2 

3,2(10,060 

16-89 

^^^^1 

^B             1871                           UT,!HI7 

l»M»..'i95 

6-75 

^^^^1 

^H              1H72                            I.Vl.U.'m 

2,22»,(H2 

14-48 

^^^^1 

^B             1873 

2,808,4«3 

1(1-32 

^^^^1 

^H              1874                          liill,:{30 

8,336,414 

13-43 

^^^H 

^H 

160.1)11 

2.I48,3M 

12-87 

^^^H 

^M          1«7« 

1S3.600 

1,BS6,640 

14-66 

^^^H 

^1        isn 

14fi,e08 

3.881.070 

16-43 

^^^H 

^M           1878 

17(1,4186 

3.446.  M7 

1384 

^^^H 

^M            1879 

233,252 

3.430.336 

14-74 

^^^H 

^H             18SI) 

2.Hd.:M8 

3.613.266 

15-48 

^^^H 

^M_            1881 

253.137 

3,717,355 

14-60 

^^^H 

^^^     1S»2 

WI.HH7 

3,40fi.M6 

15-35 

^^^H 

^^^K    168S 

2-17.3flI 

4,M2.3M 

16*35 

^^^H 

^^H   issi 

2«*.757 

4.34ri,4.t7 

1500 

^^^H 

^^^1     ISM 

27ft,22.'i 

4.27 1,304 

LiM 

^^^H 

^^^P     1886 

2W,8«7 

2.733,133 

low 

^^^H 

^^^      1887 

a37.73() 

&,868,8-l4 

17-37 

^^^H 

^B            I8»S 

3t$i>,31IO 

4,605,840 

1206 

^^^H 

^H             1S8B 

3O4,]i0Q 

I,4.'i0..'i03 

4-75 

^^^H 

^m        1800 

4 10.769 

fl,r.70.3.W 

1 .5  'ftii 

^^^^1 

^^^^     1891 

333,233 

3,649.2)6 

loafl 

1 

^^^^P               Avonge  yield  for  thh^y  yeara „ 

13-22 

^^^^^^^L 

tor  (wenty-flvo 


Dividing  the  quarter  century  ending  April,  1691|  into  quin- 
quennial periods,  the  means  were  ; — 


(fulnqiicnnLU  period 


Avcnfig  per  men. 


I867-I87I 

1 1  -HJ  buBliets. 

I872-lS7(t 

Has      „                      J 

1877-1881 

13  06        „                             J 

1882- 1 S8H 

U-53                                 ^ 

18S7-IS1II 

^ 

The  increased  yield  of  the  period  since  1 873  is  partly  due  to  ini' 
proved  farming;  but,  at  tliosanio  time,  it  must  not  be  lost  sight 
that  the  occurrence  of  rutst,  smut,  and  other  forms  of  disease  in  w1 
^"^^mi!*'''*^  ''^  been  less  frequent  and  less  general  of  recent  years.     Grouped 
according  to  tto  proportion  of  land  under  wheat  during  1889  and 
1890  to  the  total  area^  the  districts  stund  as  followa;— 


>iia-^ 
btoffl 
hail 


DlstdA 


TOUDg    ».._ 

Qundjutai  ......„,. ...^(••••■.■.•••..••. 

Balbunit  

Orange,  MoloDg>  and  Carcoar 

Marray  Valley 

Yassand  iSoorowa 

Tamworth    — 

Murruinbidgtw    

Madgee  

Goalbum * 

Tntnut  

Mouaro 

Welliii^'tou  and  Bogau 

Hunter  Valley 

Glen  Iiiiicfl,  Iiiverel),  and  Tenterfield 

Forbrat  uiil  Orenfell 

Now  KnglantI 

Kaiuoi  and  (Jwydir  Valleys 


_ -^ 

Proportion  nl  land 

Under  whmX  to  «rlaoltt 

an»  of  dUrtiioL 

18S9-90. 

1890-01. 

Aorw. 

ACTM. 

linSO 

liiise 

33 

42 

51 

7S 

62 

7« 

114 

127 

1^2 

SSS 

l.-Hi 

U* 

172 

176 

1S4 

314 

2U 

337 

465 

A40 

£22 

7W 

fi27 

610 

Ml 

J»034 

707 

835 

710 

l»5l 

741 

1,3*7 

4,822 

5,9M 

1 


lUltriCtB. 


The  area  of  land  under  wheat  in  the  remaining  districts  of 
Colony  is  so  small  as  not  to  be  worth  taking  into  considcrntion, 
and  is  thereforft  neglected  in  the  ensuing  compariHOns.     Owing  t 
the  alteration  of  the  boundaries  of  the  electoral  districts  in  1881 


^ 
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1 

FvAlfiiMrisou  by  electorates  is  uot  possiblo  beyoud  that  yeai-.  Takings 

1    therefore,  the  ten  yeaira  wbicb  bave  since  elapsed,  the  total  area 

^^1 

nnder  wheat  in  each  district  was  : — 

^^1 

,                                   Area  under  Wheat,  in  Acres. 

I 

DMclcU. 

isa-z. 

UiHKS. 

IS)8-4. 

1 
ittt4-«.|iaasHi. 

1880-7. 

1887-8.  18t»-B.|l8B»-00 

iwa-u 

Otndboro  .. 

8,086 

it.ue 

9.iMS 

0,£Sfi 

6,001 

7,7fl7 

0;1M 

8,506 

1.700 

4,9ltt 

Yarn 

10,809 

12,562 

Ih.TX 

i*,wii 

12,701 

16,S24 

17.691] 

10l746 

l&,7i>l 

10,473 

^^^H 

VftSUi^pou 

8,331 

lO.MS 

12,721 

13.700 

1M&» 

30,170 

17.7a 

10,446 

10,901 

17,1W 

^^^^M 

and    Uw 

^^^^^^^^M 

RofiM. 

• 

^^^^^^^^^1 

Uonvo  .,,. 

9,S8S 

io,as 

10,017 

in.fiS2 

7.072 

»,es9 

13,400 

6,880 

10,870 

7,384 

^^^^^^1 

Mtimf 

XJtOi 

»s,nMi 

4&.4KI 

46.~IM 

w,mj 

r-i.Mo 

74,0iSO 

<H,M8 

70.730 

n,4is 

^^^^^^M 

Vnfley 

^^^^^^^^^H 

(HlMg9     

S7M3> 

46,046 

C2.2M 

47.i«0 

4fi,Cd4 

W,721 

65,03.1 

41,157 

0S.B06 

43.276 

^^^^^^H 

CoDdagal  . 

9,IM> 

12,004 

U.3BD 

1M12 

is.4:m 

TO,  108 

X^l 

20,0(13 

30,672 

24,071 

^^^^^1 

Portnt    .... 

5,21£ 

5,868 

9.286  ■    S.1M  1    7.775 

1I.5«S 

1£,S4& 

7,00S 

14.304 

10,013 

^^^^^1 

MurruittMil* 

3,038 

*.»7 

U.1U    U,TU» 

W,19S 

20,204 

40,300 

46.334 

02.003 

01.940 

^^^^1 

Ikmrartfa  .. 

10,000 

11,7S0 

14.27G  1  U.C44 

12,638 

10,&4a 

10,170 

0,787 

15,708 

10,078 

^^^1 

N«wBniriMid 

s,aH 

7.«7 

;,»a 

7.480 

0.201 

7.W7 

8,160 

SAU 

0,160 

3,440 

^^^1 

Ntmol  »ad 

a,i80 

s,efi 

S,4S» 

3,017 

4,114 

6,486 

6,tl«0 

4,900 

4.008 

1,8» 

^^^H 

Uvrdir 
North  OMt. 

471 

H7 

Ml 

60» 

879 

218 

288 

Ktt 

337 

00 

^H 

(Ilea  liUMi.. 

7,U8 

»,ni 

B,3ZI 

0,4fi6 

8,241 

8,7!W 

10,401 

6,tU 

8.VS7 

7,678 

^^^1 

Yoonir    . . .. 

u,aio 

1B,nO 

31,004  1  U,UT8 

21,662 

ss,mp 

H,iia 

31,801 

42,018 

39^1 

^^^1 

lluntarlUvti 

V»J)n>'. 
U*Uiiint.... 

tt.OU 

8,0SS 

6,888 

7,760 

6,4I» 

8,310 

8,236 

fi,470 

7.7IM 

4,8M 

^^H 

ss^su 

tt,»73 

8t,4M 

90,200 

12,868 

IS.S17 

18,880 

10,730 

41.273 

14,027 

^^H 

Mwlfw   .... 

B,«l 

9,{|ftl 

u,in3 

n,5fin 

10,12% 

12,740 

11,811 

U,7a6 

13.;a3 

7.236 

^^^M 

tjtoa 

3.283 

a.<m 

Lvx 

2,lbl> 

2,73U 

a,  406 

1,730 

3,141 

2,701 

^^^M 

:«ouUiO«A. 

SS3 

KO 

Mt 

sei 

141 

138 

192 

164 

l&D 

118 

^^^H 

Ilxwlfmb'y  & 

2,33d 

i,«T4 

2.7« 

2.797 

t.naa 

1.HI7 

1,SG1 

1,273 

1.417 

«tt 

^^H 

lU 

214 

sao 

UB 

290 

IM 

fid 

iU 

310 

m 

^^^1 

tncU. 

The  foregoing  figures  are  instructive,  as  they  throw  considerable 

light  upon  tbo  history  of  wheat  cultivaCion  and  agricultural  settlc- 

ninnt  in  New  South  Wales.    Although  the  interval  under  examina- 

^^B 

tion  is  a  short  one,  extending  over  a  period  of  ten  years  only. 

^^1 

great  cbiingos  are  shown  to  have  taken  place  iu  parts  of  the 

^^M 

country  hitherto  devoted  mainly  to  pii»toral  occupation.     It  is  also 

^^H 

interesting  to  note   that  agriculture  is  gaining  ground  in  thote 

llMSTBIUWOf                ^1 

districts  where,  the  greater  number  of  the  huge  freehold  estates, 

ftrricuUuFo  In         H 
lUvM-liie  bk-         ■ 

Oi'cumulttted  by  pastoralists  uiuUtr  the  auction  salea  and  improve- 

trlct.                    ■ 

ment  c1au.scs  uf  the  I.Atid  Act  of  1861,  are  Mtuuted,     It  is  in  the 

fl 

vidloya  of  the  Murray,  the  Murrumbidgee,  and  the  Lachlan  that 

^J 

2r 

J 

AGHICULTUHAL  PRODUCTION. 


UamiRiliMbM 
dlttrtct. 


the  sl^ruggle  betnreen  squatter  and  solector  has  lioen  fieroesti  aud-l 
where  the  most  remarkable  IncreAse  of  agricultural  aettlempnt  botb.] 
as  regards  wheat-gi-owing  and  agriculture  generally  ta  now  ex- 
hibited. The  following  statement,  showing  the  total  area  of  laud 
cultivated  in  the  districts  abutting  on  the  three  great  rivers  almve- 1 
mentioned,  in  the  years  ended  March  1882  and  1891  respectively,  j 
will  serve  to  illustrate  this  point : — 


DfMtrictii. 


TJie  Murruy  V*lloy   

Tli«  Murrunibiilgee    

ForbuH  and  Grenfell  

GuoiUgni  

Vau  riaini  and  UoorDwa 
Yonng 

Total 


T'^  Arm  undc*  CulUvMloo. 


Xbiaas. 


ta  tm. 


Anns. 

5S.763 

1S.045 

1 2,429 

1U,194 
21,132 


13I,S38 


107,  IW 
M.380 

is,(i.'i8 ' 

47,155 


3ii».*293 


By  fiir  the  greater  |trnjK)rtiaiiaI  increase  is  exhibited  in  the  au9' 
of  the  Miirrumbidgee  elect*>rHl  illstriet,  wliere  the  total  area  under 
cultivation  has  iucreased  fully  seven  tiuieit  in  iiiue  yoani ;  whihdon 
an  average  the  tigures  for  tlie  other  districts  show  an  inoresM 
of  nearly  53  per  cent.  It  is  nlRo  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Area 
under  cultiration  in  these  districts  represents  36  per  ci'nL  of  the 
total  area  tilled  in  New  South  Wales,  including  that  laici  down  in 
permanent  grasses. 

As  regards  the  cultivation  of  wheat  for  grain  only,  it  will  tip 
seen  thtit  In  most  of  the  abovc-mcutioned  diKtricts  it  has  taken  Uk 
largest  share  of  the  total  increased  area  placed  under  caltivatioB 
during  this  ^hort  period  of  nine  years,  la  the  MumimbidgcetlM 
area  under  this  crop  ha&  increased  to  nearly  eleven  times  what  it 
was  in  1382;  in  that  of  Young  it  hna  grown  from  13,316  acrc<  Is 
3.'>,801  acres;  in  that  of  Gundagai,  from  9,1<}0  acres  to  '24,071 
acrts;  and  in  ihe  Murray  River  Valley,  from  38,928  aoraa  to  63,4i!J 
acres ;  whilst  In  the  other  districts  it  has  increased  in  proportiaD 
to  that  of  the  general  cultivation.  Reverting  to  the  examinattoa 
of  the  whole  of  the  principal  wheat-growing  districts  of  Xew  SoQtk 
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\V»1es,  the  averago  yiuM  pnr  acre  for  the  period  of   nine  years  Awngvy 

onder  notice  will  be  seen  below: —                                                         ***' 

1 

Bk                   WhMf — AvAi^ffn  VitAA  y»^  Amw,  in  RiiohniR 

1 

^H        IriatricM. 

1 

i 

1 

g 
•-• 

1 

i 

. 

SE 

i 

1 

17« 
16-X 

1st 

HI 

ITI 
17-0 
17S 

Ul 
04 

18-9 
17T 

in-s 

107 
U-6 
12-V 

81 

4-4 

14^ 

14-a 

9-8 

g-a 

184 

U4 

WeOlnictoa  *  BofU, . . 

1»« 

14-9 

itt-e 

11-1 

17D 

lfi-0 

HI 

10-9 

IS-9 

M-8 

^^^H 

HnmgrVkllv 

U-3 

I3t 

9« 

«M 

U-1 

10-2 

7-7 

to-i 

U-9 

U-8 

^^^1 

WT 

u^ 

»v 

U4 

11 -s 

8-d 

lij-9 

9-1 

18-0 

^^^1 

18-t 

Ifi-S 

IS-i 

U-4 

aw 

ltl-« 

i-9 

18-9 

Ul 

14-6 

^^^^1 

taibm   

151 

U-4 

7» 
S-O 

a>-5 

104 

11-8 
11 1 

4-1 
S-4 

e-6 

10-1 

10-9 
11 -0 

U-Q 

U-9 

^M 

MumimhIdgM  „  „  „ , . 

UH 

U-0 

US 

10-t 

14-7 

l&'l 

«<0 

:-7 

U-3 

U-7 

^^^^H 

n-1 

W8 

»-l 

lb  4 

17-1 

167 

10  1 

149 

lS-3 

171 

^^H 

XmiiaI  ftri4  t)W7<lr. . . . 

XS7 

W-7 

I6-» 

87 

WH 

U-9 

lit 

»-fi 

ISO 

12 -a 

^^^1 

n-0 

IQfl 

321 
ltt-6 

18< 

16-0 
ID-X 

18-9 

114 
17-8 

19-« 
K-9 

IS-I 

IS-4 

20-9 

ie-0 

I9t 
16-8 

^H 

U-T 

u-t 

17-5 

09 

lart 

n-0 

3-& 

lei 

10-4 

18-1 

^^^^1 

VnumrtUrtrVtaHf' 

8D 

I&-1 

IS  4 

St 

ie-8 

KM 

8-7 

137 

9-6 

IS-Q 

^^H 

U4 

U-9 

U-8 

8-2 

10-4 

is-s 

1-7 

14-7 

10*4 

U-7 

^^^1 

UiidiM , .... 

n-a 

Ul 

11-1 

fl-3 

»« 

12ft 

98 

W7 

8-S 

18-2 

^^^1 

Vtlt 

n-s 
u-s 

U-0 

JS-6 

is-0 

2s-e 
no 

17'1 
11-8 

XO-0 
IG-S 

11-3 

i;4 

11-0 

ia-« 

i&b 

9% 

U-l 
8-9 

IB-I 

SO-4 
9-8 

175 
1»T 
13  1 

m 

8aatbO0H» 

BMTliMbarjr        tod 

vri«b>ni  Diitrtel 

7t 

10-S 

ti't 

6-S 

u« 

9-0 

9-8 

ID-? 

18-2 

B-7 

^^^H 

Av«niv    ten    whol« 

!••« 

u-0 

U6 

10-4 

n-s 

U-1 

4-7 

U-9 

u-o 

18  0 

^ 

Tli«  dianfltiroiis  efltKta  of  the  drought   of   1888  are  plainly  effect  nr 

illustrated  in  tlie  foregoing  tabic.     With  the  exception  of  the'*™'*'''' 

1 

Coast  distrirfs,  which'  are  liable  to  aolTer  rathfr  from   excess  of 

^^1 

inoistare   than    otlierwUe,   all   the   wlieat-grnwing   centres  were 

^^1 

■fieobed,  and  those  that  in   ordinary  sensons  would  yield   the  best 

^^1 

retUTTiH  were  among  the  greatest  sofforors.      The  effects  of  Chia 

^^1 

nopxanipletl  BeoHon  were  indeed  ho  ruinous  that  in  the  Mndgeeand 

^^1 

Bathursc  dintrictv  the  farmers  did  not  gather  in  Bufficient  grain  for 

^^1 

the  next  fmason'a  soffing.     The  Government  was  appealed  to,  and 

^^1 

in  oonaidnration  of  tbo  prevailing  distrejtfi,  orders  were  given  to 

^^H 

supply    the   farmers   with    Buffieient  wheat   for  the   next  year*! 

^^H 

operations.     In  this  way  some  50,000  buKhtds  of  wheat,  imported 

1 

Ha 
ylcM  M  dc«c«iit 

u  uude  to 


lUinloQ  in 


chiefly  from  New  Zealand,  were  Bupplied  inder  oert^n  liberal 
rogulatlons  as  to  recouping  the  Govemmont  for  their  expenditunt. 

Comparing  now  the  rottti'utr  of  the  varioim  districts,  but  leariiig^ 
aside  the  North  and  South  Coast  districts,  where  the  area  und^r 
wheat  is  too  small  to  aflbrd  a  reliable  test  of  their  wheat-growing 
capabilities,  it  will  be  seen  thnt  Tunuit,  Now  England,  and 
Glen.  Inncs,  have  given  the  largest  as  well  aa  the  mo»t  con- 
sistent yield  during  the  whole  period.  This  is  what  might  have 
been  anticipated.  The  .situation  of  these  districts  on  the  hi|^ 
plateau  of  the  main  range  dividing  the  coastal  region  of  the  Colony 
from  the  Great  Western  Plains,  places  them  under  conditioos  a* 
to  climate  nnd  raiiifall  Kituilar  to  those  which  ol>Uiin  in  the 
ridiest  wheat-growing  countries  of  Europe  and  America. 

Monaro,  Gundagat,  Orange,  Goulbum,  and  Mudgee,  follow  nc<xt« 
in  the  order  named,  as  regard*  yield  per  acre,  which  in  each  case 
may  I>e  considered  fairly  good  Forbes,  Yass,  Young,  Bathurst, 
and  Tamworth  also  yield  a  fair  average  crop.  Tlie  ttcale  sensibly 
decreane-s  in  the  other  districts  of  the  Colony,  which,  with  U» 
exception  of  Bathurst  and  the  Hunter  Valley,  are  situated  on  tb» 
continea  of  the  lower  slope  of  the  main  range,  and  the  great  pbiins 
of  the  interior. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  law  that  those  districts  situated 
oa  tlie  higher  tablelands  of  the  niaiu  Dividing  Range  are  the  best 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  and  that  the  average  ^nrlil 
decrtyuiM  in  an  almost  constant  mtio  as  a  deswnt  is  made  towardi 
the  plains,  where  the  average  falls  as  low  as  in  similar  fortna- 
tions  in  South  AuHtrutia  and  Victoria.  Balhurab  is  the  oalf 
exception  to  thi.s  general  rule,  but  aa  it  is  in  the  dibtriet  in  whidb 
the  greater  quiyitity  of  wheat  is  grown,  as  compared  with  tlw 
total  area,  the  reason  of  its  small  average  annual  yield  must  be 
sought  apart  from  the  circumstances  of  its  geographical  situation. 
It  may  be  that  the  constant  succession  of  crops  has  injured  tbf 
productiveness  of  the  soil,  and  brought  about  a  decreased  yield  IB 
the  district  where  cultivation  has  been  most  continuous. 

The  average  rainfall  over  some  of  the  most  important  wheals 
growing  centrt^s  during  the  year  1890  will  be  found  belo*. 
together  with   the  average  since  1882,     In  the  abundant  anJ 


timely  mnfall  of  1889  will  be  found  the  immediate  causc  of  the 
£ntt  liarvest  which  was  almost  everywhere  expericnoiHl  in  that 
j-ear.  A  copious  rainfall  docs  not,  however,  neoeasarilj  eiiauro  a 
•correspondingly  good  harvest ;  if  it  were  &o  the  results  of  the 
aeaaon  1890-91  should  hnve  been  much  l>etter  than  they  actually 
were.  The  remarks  made  iii  a  previous  paragraph,  explaining  the 
apparent  decline  of  agriculture  in  the  Central  Districts,  hitherto 
considered  aa  the  great  wheat  region  of  Now  South  "Wales,  may 
be  said  to  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  with, 
perhaps,  the  exception  of  tlie  MuiTny  and  Murruiiihidgue  Valleys. 
Incessant  winter  rains,  extending  far  into  the  spring,  prevented 
the  farmers  from  sowing  as  much  land  as  they  might  have  wished, 
forcing  them  to  allow  a  considerable  percentage  of  their  wheat 
area  to  lie  fallow.  From  the  reduced  area  a  better  harvest  might 
have  been  expected  had  not  a  recurrence  of  the  heavy  rains  taken 
place  about  the  harvest  time,  completely  upoiliug  the  crop  in  some 
districts  and  reducing  the  yield  almost  throughout  tlie  country. 
The  rainfall  though  mueh  above  the  average  was  by  no  means 
«xoeKive,  hut  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  rain  were  rendered 
nugatory  by  its  untimely  occurrence. 

EHiirli*.  '880.       18flZ-0(K 

"'■*^*'*'                InoluM.  Inobu. 

OoulbnrD 34*3  344 

Yaw 361  28-9 

WcUington 329  230 

Moaaro  32*1  2A-5 

Murray 23*7  20-8 

Orange  and  C«rcov...  ^Ifl'l  25-.5 

GundagSL... .T7-4  239 

Korb« 33-4  203 

Murmtnbtdgee 27*4  18'9 

If  the  average  production  of  wheat  per  aci^  in  New  Sou*h  Avergeri«w ot 

Wales  be  compared  with  that  of  the  otlier  colonies  of  the  Auslrul-  WkIm comptred 
*  with  oUur 

asian  group,  it  -will  be  found  that  this  Colony  occupies  a  very  «>ioai«*- 
satisfactory  place.  Its  average  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
portion  of  continental  Australia,  although  somewhat  less  than  the 
Tasmonian  yield,  and  considerably  below  that  of  New  Zealand, 
The  following  table  shows  the  average  produce  of  each  Australasian 
Colonv  since  1874. 


DMrict, 


Tamworth  41*9 

New  EnRUud W^ 

Bftthuntt ,  34--I 

Mudgcc  38'G 

r.len  Iiines 49'8 

Young 33-1 

Hunter  Valley  472 

l\iTnut 37-2 


imi    18BM0L 
liwiHa  ImliH. 


20*8 

■TO  I) 
243 
25-8 
321 
25  •« 
28-2 
31-1 
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TBZCE8  OT  TTHISAT. 


C<nnpated  with  the  majority  of  European  countrios,  the  yield  Onniparino 
of   wheat  must  sppmr  inconsiuerable,   both  in   regard   to  the  oounuiM. 
total  quantity  obtaiiieil  and  tho  [iroduco  per  acre.     The  return 
from  some  of   the   cliiof    wheat-growutg   countries   ia   given   us 
folia WB : — 


Wliart-itnnitn^  countfiea. 


Avonge  prodnoo  of 
whrnt  pw  ura. 


Danntark  ..^ 

Unitod  Kingdom 

Norwiiy >...._ - 

Belgium 

UoTUotl 

Muiitoba  

Germany    .^.^.^.^.r.  ........ t..,^ 

Fnmoe 

Auitria 

Britiiib  CotumUa - 

Outjuio  ...^,.... » 

Il*ly* 

United  States 

Quebec,  NoTu  Scotia,  and  New  Bronswivk 

BuMiA  III  Kun.jMi 

Ki-w  South  \VjUM(«iaoe  Ifi?.*!) ,„.. 

Atutraloaia    .  ..•••..•  ...•;■• 


The  price  of  wheat  is  subject  to  constant  flucttiattons  as  tho  PrioooCwIwrt. 
following  table,  giving  tho  avei-ago  rates  ruling  in  the  Sydnoy 
market  in  the  montlie  of  Fobniury  and  March  of  each  year,  since 
1801,  will  show.  Theiie  tigurci*  exhibit  clearly  tho  tendency  to  a 
gradual  reduction  in  tho  value  of  that  cereal,  the  rate  for  1890 
being  die  lowest  of  the  series.  As  New  South  Wales  has  never 
grown  MtifliL-ient  wheal  for  huine  consuinptiun,  the  price  of  wheat 
in  Sydney  is  generally  governed  by  the  rates  obtained  in  the 
neighbouring  Australian  markets,  where  a  surplus  is  produced. 
Tlitfl,  again,  Ik  now  determine]  by  the  figures  realized  in  London, 
which  is  usually  equal  to  that  ruling  in  Ad(*Iaidc,  plu«  fn'iglit  and 
oharges.  The  prices  in  the  following  table  are  for  an  imperial 
bushel,  and,  being  for  new  wheat,  are  slightly  below  the  average 
«f  the  year. 
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Wholesale  Prices  of  Milling  Wheat  in  the  Sydney  market  dazing 
the  months  of  February  and  March,  1864-91. 


Year. 


February. 


MkidL 


1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 

1884  . 

1885  , 

1886  , 

1887  . 

1888  . 

1889  . 

1890  , 

1891  . 


per  bushel. 
£  B.  d. 
0    7    0 

0    9    6 

0    8    4i 

0    4 

5 

4 

5 

5 

5 


3 

0  5  9 

0  4  9 

0  5  0 

0  6  7i 

0  5  Oi 

0  5  1 

0  6  9 

0  4  74 


0 

5     H 

0 

6    li 

0 

6    li 

0 

5    0 

0 

4    8 

0 

4     1 

0 

5    5 

0 

5    JJ 

0 

4    3 

0 

3  104 

0 

4    34 

0 

3  10 

0 

3    6 

0 

4    9 

0 

3    6 

0 

3    74 

per  boahd. 
£  B.  d. 
0    7    8 

0    9    74 

0    8 


0 
0 


0 

0 


0 

4 
9 


4 

5 

0    4  10 
0    S    II 

5 

5 


9 
3 


5    Si 

«   H 
« 

6 
6 

74 
H 

9 

3 

6 

3 

3 

74 

5 


4 

5 

6 

5 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

4 

3 

4 

0    S  11 
0    3    64 

4    9 

3    6 


0    3  10 


WHEA  T  CHOP  OF  THE  WOULD. 
The  importance  of  Australasia  in  the  wheat  markets  of  the 
world  is  not  great,  since   out  of  a  total   production  of  about 
2,194  million  bushels  raised  in  1890  only  about  33  million  bashd^ 


COXSUMPTIOX   OP  BREADSTUITS. 


W 


or  1-05  per  cent,  were  Auatralaaian.     Tho  following  statement,  mM*tj.r«!ue. 
based  oa  the  returns  of  the  XT.  8,  Department  of  Agriculture,  worid. 
shows  the  approxtniato  crop  of  tho  world  for  the  year  named : — 


Coontrta*. 


UnitoaSUtca , 

Ckoula  

Arigeatioo  States  and  dull 

Anjrtria , , 

Hangftiy 

France   

Gflmuuiy    ...» 

Gr«at  Britain  and  Ireland... 

Italy  

Roamuiia 

KoMnaand  Poland  ...„ 

Spain. 

I'ttrk^ 

Other  European  Counthet... 

India 

Othtr  Asiatic  CountriM 

Africa 

'Auitralaua 

Othirr  coaatrica    


TV>tal 


Yield. 


3D0,36'J,O0O 
39,->3l,000 
60,271,000 
51,441,000 

l(>n,345,O0O 

a.^s.me.ooo 

94,899,000 
78,30(1,000 

120,tr4l,00«) 
63,954,000 

220,052,000 
70.143,000 
37,13.'i,000 
69,S3U.000 

235.34A.000 
"2,20e,000 
3S.3i5,000 
32,840,000 


2.104,240,000 


*  y  wd  laKMiL 


CONSUMPTION  AND  PRODUCTION  OP  BlttSADBTUFFS, 
The  production  of  vlicat  still  remaum  considerably  below  the  frwinrtion  o! 

*    ^  ^  wheat  TMt  «()nal 

eonsumptioTi  of  tho  Colony.     The  accompanying  table  bus  been  *" '•*'™*™^ 
prepared  with  a  riew  to  illustrate  the  state  of  the  Oolony  in  this 
Rsppct,  and  shows   tho  iotul  consumption  of  wheat,  the  homo 
production,  and  the  net  deficiency  for  twcnty-ninc  years. 


AGRTCULTUllAL  PEODrCTlON. 


AjipArc^nt  Consuuiptiou  uml  Production  of   Breadstofis  in   Kb« 
South  Wales. 


YBfcr. 

dHlcuuojr. 

CMMuiapUon 
ul  «liml  per 

IHmm 
produce 
perlM^ 

Apmiwl 

Bmbels. 

Bunhdt. 

Butfie^ 

Bwbak. 

HiwlMto, 

B«M^ 

'  1602 

2,333.4JI4 

1,458.715 

874.899 

6-4 

41) 

••4 

1M3I 
1664 

1^7.039 

912.234 

903,405 

6-0 

24 

3-6 

s»seo.623 

fi67.729 

1.922.804 

6*7 

1-7 

6-0 

1M6 

S,  487. 1-1  r; 

1,072,727 

1.414.419 

D-1 

2-6 

3-ft 

laoft 

2,706,  TiW 

77.'',„107 

l,!»31.4.'i9 

6-5 

1-8 

4-7 

1887 

3,188,730 

2.023.«H 

l.Wt4.8i>S 

7-3 

4-6 

2-7 

len 

2,449,400 

I,2i4.2:i:i 

l.23i>.I«7 

6-4 

2*7 

2-7 

Ifi6» 

2,894,180 

l.«3rt,W8 

l.2.-'S,IS2 

6-1 

3-a 

2-6 

1870 

4.2.18.fil5 

2,992.978 

1.2fi5,537 

8-7 

61 

2-6 

isn 

2,503,487 

7n<:,05r) 

1 .707.432 

1-9 

1« 

3-3 

1S72 

8,198.875 

l,098,9.''<8 

1,|{«),4II» 

«-I 

3-8 

23 

1873 

4,084.706 

2,680.177 

I.3S4..'i29 

7-5 

4-9 

2-6 

1S74 

S.  388,085 

2,01 9. 7H4 

l.:«j«,28i 

6-0 

3-6 

2-4 

ItHO 

».So«.U*J     t,WJ4jr7S 

i.jt9i,4i;i 

6-6 

3  4 

3-2 

1876 

3,fi47.9;«     I.7r»5,23."i 

l,vS92.703 

6-0 

2-9 

31 

1H77 

3,624.0tiK     2,1;M.070 

l,4ti9.1KHi 

AS 

3-4 

S-'l 

1878 

4,271. '-'•JO     2,ia5.332 

2.l4.VKHa 

e-.i 

3-2 

3-3 

ISTIt 

4.7(13.311     3,1 16.01:. 

I.rv47,ri2(i 

6-9 

4-."i 

2« 

1«80 

r>.H!),8<.7     3,24.\42:; 

1,;mM.44'S 

7-1 

4-fi 

2« 

1881 

4.2«7.446     3,.1JW.7IO 

S7«.730 

.1-6 

4-4 

1-2 

1882 

B,2S9.216     3,043,r.2j 

2,24o,09I 

6-7 

3*8 

2-9 

18«3 

6,(>2:i,4(i8  ,  a,fllfi,47i> 

1,404,993 

61 

4-4 

17 

tSM 

5,737.2iW,  3,8113.  I4li 

1,844,114 

67 

4-5 

S2 

IBftfi 

t>,r»L'0.7S4 

3,808.908 

2,711,876 

7-3 

4-3 

$-0 

lR8fi 

B.8IW.70(; 

2.218.383 

3,ti7A,383 

6-3 

24 

y9 

1887 

7,80y.»>42 

.'»,31k;,6S2 

2..j02,980 

8-1 

6-5 

s« 

1888 

7.91)9.104 

4.l84;.2yS 

3.722,H00 

7-8 

4-1 

3-7 

1889 

6.624.438 

1,444,01  to 

5,080.438 

5-9 

1-3 

4-6, 

1800 

7.910,391 

iI,049,U10 

t,I)G;.3al 

7-2 

G-S 

1-7 

< 


'KowioowifebUlMii  ol  the  quantity  aMrA  tAor  Utk«ntrnairtoelM  M  tiMCSM  imrbk. 
t  Kxcluil«a  or  irhaat  rr<tuirod  (or  anL 

In  thia  table  a  higher  figure  is  given  for  the  availahle  hoiae  ] 
prndiiction  of  1889  (lian  in  previous  ones.     It  la  thought  that  ftl 
niufh    mor«   gloomy    view  of    tlie   harvest   waa   taken  in   80ID«| 
CUMwnpUon Id   dlstricta   tlian  wna  juBtlfieKl  by  the  actual    results.       What  an' 
vmpuwL  beliftvefl  to  be  the  right  figures  have  therefore  been   insertoi 

Taking  tlie  above  tabic  as  it  stands  a  false  idea  would  probftUy 
Im?  formed  if  ibe  r<,'sult  of  any  one  year  were  separately  compared 
villi  that  of  any  other,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  the  trao- 
Bactions  of  one  year  aifmt  the  trade  of  the  following  year  to* 
very  large  extent. 


Keverthelefis  the  arernge  yearly  conBoniptioD*  calculated  over 
m  aeries  of  years,  may  be  aacertainud  from  those  figures  with 
Bome  dej^rtiti  of  accuracy,  and  will  be  found  to  aniouDt  to  6'-l 
buaiioU  per  bead  of  the  mean  population  during  &  period  of 
twenty-eight  years,  and  6*5  bushels  per  head  if  only  the  last 
twelve  years  are  taken  int^  contiideration.. 

Frtim  the  following  table,  in  which  account  Is  taken  of  the 
position  of  the  market  at  tho  end  of  each  year  and  of  the  quantity 
by  which  the  stock  on  hand  was  either  increased  or  diminished 
during  the  year,  the  true  average  yearly  conanroptiou  per  bead  Is 
ascertained  to  amount  to  64  bushels,  a  result  identical  with  that 
obtainird  V>y  the  former  mi'lh(i«L  The  true  average  consumption 
ill  however  be  found  to  alter  very  little  from  one  year  to  the 
er,  and  to  maintain  itself  at  a  figure  cloeely  opproxiniating  the 
general  average  of  the  periotl.  Tlie  amount  of  home  production 
ior  the  ye«r  18»7,  given  in   the  table  on  (lage  408,  is  more  than 

ted  helow.  It  is  believed  that  ahout  one  million  bushels  were 
Injured  by  ruin,  and  therefore  did  not  enter  into  cousumpliou. 

Consumption  of  Breudstufis  in  Ifev  South  Walus. 


Tmt. 


Wocln  at  cod  IitcroaMnl  or  LprodaoUoo  In 
of  fvftr.        diiiiltiUhpil       exrem  ut 
1  durUir  )'«r.         NSd. 


K«t  Import 

<■(  tliinr  oftil 

grklit. 


ToUl 
ixmniniirUon. 


For  rood  only 

iwrbftd. 


1877 


d  10.0(10 
305.000 
006,OCW 

1.0(10.000 
SAU.OUO 
400.000 
300,000 
310.000 
750,000 
320,000 
470,000 

1.240,000 

sao.ooo 

800,000 


l)u>ticU. 

biulieU. 

•5,000 

2,125.000 

300,000 

3.110,000 

3115.000 

3,^45.000  ' 

•050,000 

3.191,000 

140.000 

3.044.000 

•I  00.000 

3.018,000  ! 

10,000 

3.803,000  1 

440,000 

3.SO»,00(> 

•430.000 

2,--MS.(»00 

l.V),000 

4. 300, 01 M) 

770.000 

4,l»({,000  < 

•G50,000 

1.440,000  ! 

210,000 

6,040,000 

Otuhels. 

2.14«.fl00 
1,047,«100 
1,004,000 
877.000 
2.240.000 
1.4(V>.0OO 
1.844,000 
2,712,000 
.^,075.000 
•2,503.000 
3,723.000 
5.100.000 
1,877.000 


Bwlwli. 

4]yffi,ooo 

4.4ft3,000 
4.7M,000 

4.!»IS.0(in 
.').  150,000 
5,213,000 
5,727.000 
O.OSl.OOO 
0,323,000 
h",ti53.(»00 
7.130.000 
7,l!»0.<100 
7.716.0OU 


BurfMla. 

6-4« 
6-&& 
B-4« 

B-2* 
6-fiO 
6-53 
6'4ff 
6-A« 
6-70 
«-49 
7-00 


*  Dcorcuv  durltiic  rcu. 

Referring  to  the  table  on  the  previous  pagA,  showing  the  relation 

between  the  apparent  consumption  and  the  home  produelion  of 

dfctufls,  it  will  be  seen  that  during  the  first  half  of  the  period 


_Arerigo  ycnrtjr  covered  by  the  table  the  proilucUoti  was  slightlj  more  than  b&lf  Hit 
consumption,  the  deficiency  being  about  4S  per  cent.  In  the  second 
half  of  the  series  the  home  prwluction,  hud  somewhat  incTBased, 
so  that  tlie  deficiency  whs  Bcarcely  more  than  42  per  cent. 

It  will  be  seen  from  thi?  table  last  given,  as  well  as  from  tha 
preceding  one,  that  New  South  Wales  is  still  fai*  removed  from 
the  position  of  being  able  to  supply  the  wheat  reipiin-d  for  lh« 
food  of  it3  inhabitADts,  From  the  following  summary  table  it 
would  seem  that  in  this,  respect  the  country  is  little  better  off  than 
it  woa  at  tho  earliest  period  covered  by  tho  figuroa  : — 


Period  for  wbkh  mi  wt/t^gt 
haabeen  Uk«a. 

CuoBiuiipttaa 
of  whoftt 

Hamvprodim 

pMT  DMd. 

?:3sr 

Y«*n. 

Bushels 
{lorwiDUliL 

BoBlwU 

pitrunitBB. 

!8B2-fiB    

61 
6'5 

e-4 

6-i 

e-6 

7*1 

2-5 
37 
3-7 
4-0 
3-fl 
3-9 

3-e 

1867-71 

S-8 

J872  78   ; 

27 

I8S7-91    

2^ 
27 
3*3 

In  the  above  figures  the  production  and  consumption  of  1891 
have  been  estimated.  With  this  allowance  the  deficiency  for  tlif 
last  four  years  was  3*3  bu»hels  per  head,  equivalent  to  43  p>!r 
cent,  of  tho  whole  consumption.  Taking  for  granted  that  the 
consumption  of  whwit  will  n<>i  be  more  lliuti  C-4  busheU  |»er  head 
during  1892,  the  proliablo  requirements  for  the  coming  year, 
exclusive  of  seed,  will  be  7,700,000  bushels,  to  obtain  which,  ■! 
a  crop  be  reaped  averaging,  say,  13-22  bushels  per  acre,  Mhich  u 
tho  mean  proiluctiou  of  New  South  "Wales  for  the  last  tliirty 
years,  the  brcatlth  of  land  to  be  sown,  would  need  to  be  582,500 
acres,  or  56  per  cent,  more  than  the  grain-producing  area  of  ifaft 
past  se-ason. 

The  average  oonsaroption  of  wheat  in  New  South  Wales 
as  shown  abovo  amounts  to  6*4  busIieU  per  head ;  a  rate  whic^ 
is  higher  than  that  of  most  countries  whose  records  have 
been  available  for  reference;  tlie  excess  over  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom  being  05  bushels  per  head.  The  cousumptlon  includes 
what  is  used  for  all  purpouss  except  seed,  a  faot  which  must  he 


I 


boiTie  in  mind,  as  tho  qaantity  of  flour  used  for  the  manufooture  of 

biscuits  and  other  articles,  us  well  as  for  other  thaii  foo<l  purposes, 

is  not  incorijiiderable.     Tho  following  is  the  average  consumption  Artngo 

for  the  principal  countries : — 

CDBnnptlaa  per  H«td. 
(BnsbcJii) 

Uuited  Kingdom BH 

Tnatm  81 

l^rmaoy  ,...,. S"0 

Raasui 21 

AiutrU 2» 

Italy 5-4 

Spam  and  Portugnl. 6 '4 

livlxiuin  Olid  HuUand SO 

ScondinAvin 1'4 

Turkey „ 61 

Unitoil  Stot« ..  ft-4 

Cnuada , (!'R 

AuBtnJiutiii H'i 

That  of  tho  Australasian  Colonics  will  be  found  below  : — • 

Now  South  Wales fi-fiO 

Victoria  ft-28 

South  Aiutralii.    6*fi0 

Queensland 6*00 

TumaiuA    , 6-70 

Now  Zealand 7*M 

The  consumption  of  Victoria  has  been  estimated  from  the 
quantity  of  llour  made,  less  the  net  imports,  as  Htated  in  the 
Victorian  Year  Book.  The  crop  returns  would  give  fur  the  past 
tiro  yours  an  average  consumption  of  5*2  bushels.  It  will 
therefore  be  seen  that  there  is  no  coi-respondence  between  the 
two  sets  of  Ggures. 

Tho  relative  proportions  of  Hour  and  wheat  imported  have  importadMi^ 
cbaoged  very  considerably  dui-icg  the  last  twenty-five  years,  as 
will  be  seen  hereuuder  : — 

Average  yearly  Import  of  Hour  and  Wheat. 


Pstod. 


1S(B-«B 
IWi"-"! . 
1*73-76  „ 
1877-81. 
1882-66. 
1SS7-91., 


floar  In  equlTslent 
of  Tbwt 


BialiciL 

1,064,802 

eor>.540 

1,012.110 
l/i2<).I40 
2,4&f,U4^'i 
3,191,375 


Wb«U. 


Dodicls. 

0O1.74S 
750,705 
S3fl,.SH8 
&4JS,0I4 
613,180 
],2&0.fi02 


The-je  figures  would  a*;em  to  warrant  the   snpposition   that  the  Oeriine  in 
mill-powr-r  of  the  Colony  is  deficient,  bat  this  is  only  a  partial  wh«t  un'^ortwU  j 


L 


^RICTJLTURl 


)DUCnON. 


view-  of  the  case.     A  companion  between  the  iroportntion  of  6c»er  j 
and  the  total  home  consumption  gives  an  entirely  difiWreni  reHult^ 
as  will  be  aeen  from  the  next  t&ble.     The  tignros  in  eaoh  oaa*  ar*^ 
the  yearly  averages  for  the  difiurent  periods  : — 

CompariBon  between  amount  of  Flour  Imported  and  Ma 
in  the  Oolony. 


Ulll-powcruid 
wuituuptlon. 


TtiUi  cvanniptiOD 

Floor  tmportod  W 

Flf  IT  muiiifM^ 

PwcwrtitBrfliwr 

erf  floor  In 

hoow  coMumptloii 

tured  Id  the 

nwnnwinmd  ki 

Period. 

e()uhalcnta( 

lu  uquivKlent  ol 

Oilouy  ill  ciulvft- 

the  Cakmr  MVtaoh 

wbekL 

WbMt. 

IflDt  o(  whe«t. 

OCNmtUIHhXL 

Vflu-lf  ATtni^ 

YeArlf  ftTsngc 

Yoftrlj  KTMrngL 

Bubcli. 

BndMli. 

DalMli. 

]862-6« 

2,397. 159 

»44,20(t 

],76*2.ftS3 

731 

1867-71 

3,0.'>8,8G3 

610,430 

2,448,433 

80-0 

1872-7« 

3,B.1I,04S 

804.693 

2,82n.353 

77*« 

1877-»1 

4.415.189 

1,170,719 

3,244,470 

7S-» 

ISS3-8« 

»,A92,898 

I,8.^5,2IS 

3.S.'>7.68« 

67-8 

1887-91) 

7.384 .445 

2,203,582 

5,380,863 

n-9 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  though  the  roill-pawer  of  tba 
Colony,  or  rather  the  luanufactui-e  of  flour,  ha«  hardly  fcp-pt  pace 
with  the  increase  in  coiiBuni|itiou«  the  actual  quantity  of  flour 
manuftictured  yearly  has  increaAed  from  an  average  of  1,752,9U 
buHliehi  to  5,3B0,8G3  busliek 

The  clian*^  in  the  character  of  the  imports  noted  above-,  that  tl| 
the  substitution  of  flour  for  grain,  is  attributable  to  a  cbangv  in 
the  markets  whence  the  supply  is  drawn,  Victoria  hanng  to  t 
hirge  extent  superseded  South  Austmlia.  The  prominence  of 
Victoria  as  an  exporter  of  breadstufis  to  New  South  Walea  datn 
from  187B,  and  the  exoesa  of  fiour  over  wheat  exported  by  thiit 
Colony  is  very  pronounced.  South  Australia,  whence  the  chinl 
supply  of  New  Soutb  "Wales  was  formerly  drawn,  and  from  whicli 
large  quantities  are  still  obtained,  has,  since  the  competitioD  d 
Victoria  became  forniidable  to  her,  greatly  diminished  the  pro- 
portion of  wheat  to  Hour,  so  that  latterly  the  quantity  of  South 
Australian  wheat  sent  to  this  Colony  has  been  comparatively 
insignificant  Of  lat«  years  New  Zealand  has  become  an  important 
factor  in  the  grain  market,  and  the  general  failure  of  the  rrop  of 
1888-9  tliroughout  continental  Australia  operated  greatly  in  {atfor 
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of  tbat  Colony,  whose  crop  ww  at  bouatifui  as  tlml  of  (bo  reet  of 
Australasia,  was  scanty. 

TTic  export  of  breadatuffiD  from  New  SouUi  Wales  reprcaenta  RniortDt 
for  tbe  most  part  a  re-exjwrt  of  forei^  produce,  Qtieenttland  bning 
tlift  chief  bnyer.  In  tbe  year  1881  tbe  ex[>ort,  wbicb  bail  pre- 
viously been  Rmall.  fliulJenly  increanod  tbn^fold.  And  tbough 
showing  a  decline  during  the  succeeding  years  it  still  retains 
res^H'ctable  [iroportions,  tbe  average  during  the  lost  five  years 
Iteing  about  23  per  cent,  of  tbe  total  quantity  imported. 

Wheat  is  a\iiO  grown  in  considerable  quantities  for  hay  and  dry  wiwwi  j^rowti^ 
fodder  for  cuttle,  and  the  area  uu<ler  cultivation  is  t{t4:-a<Itly  in- 
creasing,  although  thf*  prtxiucv  is  still  shnrt  of  the  mquinitniwits 
of  the  country.  Tbe  whole  of  the  wheat  grown  for  bay  in  tbe 
Colony  is  consumed  locally.  The  following  statement,  ubows  the 
extent  of  land  under  wheat  for  bay,  with  the  yearly  produce, 
daring  fourteen  yeara : — 

Area  under  Wheat  for  Hay,  and  Yield. 


lor  hay. 


Ymt 

miwiit 
Hueb. 

Aatt. 

Prodan  In 
umt. 

p*f  kcr« 

V«r 
U&rcli. 

ACTM. 

ProdoMbB 
Uttm. 

iHMffV 

1877 

17.  lis 

21.297 

1-24 

1883 

86.384 

87,:«8     I -01 

IS78 

SO.tMO 

29.137 

0-9S 

IMG 

I(X1.]22 

■  74,600     0-7 1 

1870 

S2,S88 

31.32(1 

1-3*1 

IS.'iT 

74.070 

lOfl.H.'il 

I-4S 

1880 

2fi.381 

S2.M.3 

l»0 

I88H 

4>0.:t40 

70.31it; 

i-iti 

I8dl 

41.137 

4-*.037 

1-U7 

1889 

102,d»8 

42.041 

0  41 

18S2 

Sfl.428 

42.378 

1-07 

|K<.»0 

82,880 

]40,34H 

1-80 

1883 

4S,S92 

4H.91W 

1-0.1 

1891 

83,827 

90,014 

ri6 

18S4 

49.348 

filsll9 
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From  the  foregoing  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cuHivalion  cuiuvstion  or 
of  wheat  for  bay  is  incrcofiing  at  a  much  greater  ratio  than  for  iV^i"^ 
grain,  tbe  area  w  cultivated  ha^-ini;  reached  in  188B-fl9  nearly 
live  tiroes  that  culiivateil  for  the  sutne  purpose  in  1877;  sincQ 
then  the  area  devutetl  to  hay  was  not  so  large,  the  seasoua 
being  gflaerally  no  propitious  that  a  greater  profiortion  of  the 
lOt*l  ana  sown  witli  wheat  wa^t  allowed  to  come  to  grain 
than  in  former  years.  Loug  series  of  dry  years  may  in  some 
incaRure  account  for  tlie  tncreafted  area  deroted  to  bay,  liut  the 
steady  demand  for  hay  and  chaff,  wheaten  as  well  as  oaten,  and 
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the  large  import  of  this  produce,  fully  justify  bd  extenMon  of  ils 
cultivation.  There  still  exists  a  oonaiilerablo  difierence  between 
the  dem&nd  for  hay  and  the  mipply  from  within  the  Colonyf  u 
there  were  fi4,7T9  tons  of  Imy  and  cliaff  iin]>ort«d  iu  1889,  priiici- 
pally  for  consumption  in  the  MttropoHtan  district,  and  32,07G 
tons  in  1S90;  but  this  difference  ia  well  within  tlio  cupacity  of 
the  colony  to  produce,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  Sew 
South  Wales  will  become  independent  of  A^ictoria  for  the  supply 
of  this  commodity,  Soutli  Austridia  will  probably  continue,  bow- 
ever,  to  aupply  for  some  years  to  come  the  growing  wants  of  the 
Barrier,  Broken  Hill,  and  Rilverton  districts. 


I 


The  total  ai*ea  under  wheat  iu  1890,  botli  for  gi'ain  and  for 
was  417,060  acres,  producing  3,649,216  bushels  of  grain,  22,i 
tons  straw,  and  0G,014  tons  of  hay,  the  value  of  all  kinds  of 
produce  being  X1,272,U5. 
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The  cultivation  of  maize  in  this  Colony  is  almost  as  ImportAot 
na  that  of  wheat,  and  forms  the  staple  industry  in  the  valleys  of  thfj 
coastal  rivers,  which  are  peculiarly  adapted,  both  by  soil  and  the 
climate,  for  the  growth  of  this  cereal.  On  the  table-land  alao  its 
cultivation  ia  attended  with  fair  results,  but  as  the  land  rises  in 
elevation  so  docs  the  average  produce  per  aero  proportionaldj 
decrease.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  grow  maize  in  the  weston 
diviition  of  the  Colony,  but  RUccesH  lias  only  Irf-pn  met  with  u: 
HpeciiU  conditions  of  natunil  or  artificial  irrigation,  for  (he 
demands  a  considerable  amount  of  moisture,  and  thrires  better  in 
the  moist  e1imat<'S  of  the  coast  than  anywhere  else  in  thp  counlrj. 
Although  the  area  under  utaize  is  much  less  than  that  under 
wheat  cultivation,  the  gross  yield  obtained,  measured  iu  busheli* 
Is  freijucntly  as  large  ns,  and  iu  some  seasons  greatly  exoeedv 
that  of  wheat. 

The  following  etateroent  shows  the  distribution  of  the  pra- 
duction  of  maize  in  the  Colpny  during  the  seven  years  wbicb 
ended  with  March,  1891,  as  well  as  the  average  yield  obtaiaed 
in  each  district : — 
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Mmiwl — ^ATerage  Yield  per 

Acre 

in  Principal  Districts. 

OMriei. 

ue4-5 

18»-l 

ins-7 

1887-8 

16fi8^  U8»-W  UK-1 

1 

KMtt 

Tunwoflb  Kad  K«w  Cngbwl 

Bulwt* 
18-S 
Ul 
27-5 
SS-4 
«•» 

19-1 
191> 
SI -7 

im 

511 

n-7 

si-« 

12-1 

Itt-O 
43-1 
3S« 

as-4 

aoD 

SI -3 
»-7 
U-8 

S9« 
SS-8 
44-fl 
U1 
S3-ft 
HI 

UD 

34-0 

nil 

sov 
ss« 

18-1 
103 

»« 
sft-a 

S0« 

BiulwU 
23-0 

«-o 

4&« 
29 -S 
4S-0 
31 « 
25-0 
M-I 
2&1I 
40-9 
«-» 
3S-S 
«!■« 

Uintela 
12-4 
U-9 

w-s 

33-6 
3:2-8 
307 
204 
10-8 
274 
fi-3 
45 -S 
»C 
31-1 

in 

Boalwl* 
13-2 
41>£ 

31-0 
31 -S 
St -3 

aii» 

28-1 
ll-B 

ma 

2*7 
40-3 

ai-s 

38-2 

ti-i 

BuL*li 
23-4 
S4-5 
38-3 
41-3 
SO-6 
43-3 
284 
S3-0 

afi-3 

23-S 
W-9 
2&-9 
«7 
14-4 

Buhri* 
19-1 
S4-S 

31 « 
34-8 

287 

34-8 

284 
21*2 

Hmtac  Birar  Val)«r    

20-3 
21  ■< 

nawkabanr  ind  Nepoui . . , 
AnathCoHt  

271 

17-4 

It  will  be  aeen  that  tho  average  production  is  greatest  in  the  OnuiBroduoiiaa 
north  aud  south  coaitt  districts.  Iti  tlie  Hawkesbury  and  Nc|>can 
anJ  the  Hunter  River  valleys,  where  cultivation  extends  to  a 
greater  distance  from  the  coast,  and  ia  under  altered  circmiistHnceH 
as  to  rainfall,  the  yield  is  somewhat  less ;  wliile  in  the  higher 
part  of  the  country  the  decline  la  very  appreciaVjIe,  for  in  the 
dtHtricta  of  Tamworth,  New  Ei»slan<l,  and  Mudgee,  the  average 
yield  ia  little  more  than  half  of  that  of  tho  north  coast. 


^njji 


The  dutrict  of  Tutnut  appears,  however,  to  be  an  exoeption  to  Pkvourebio 

1.11..  ,  1  WMidJUun  wf  U« 

the  ffeneral  rule,  as  the  yield  is  almost  as  large  and  even  more  (ii»iric4  or 

'  Tuiuut. 

regular  than  in  tha  coast  district.  But  the  area  under  maize  cultl- 
vatioD  at  Tumut  is  hardly  large  enough  to  Justify  any  deduotion 
being  drawn  from  it«  exceptional  yieUI.  It  may,  however,  be 
ted  that  Tumut  stands  al  the  head  of  the  otlicr  ogricultnral. 


AGRICULTURAL   PRODUCTION. 


distrietfi  of  the  Colony  as  regards  its  high  and  woU  sustaine 
avorngc  yield  o£  wheat  and  other  grain  crops ;  a  circnmstaDot'l 
attributable  to  the  general  excellence  of  th<?  Boil,  and  the  fair!} 
abundant  and  regular  supply  of  rain  with  which   the  district  iSj 
favoored.     The  relative  position  of  the  districts  of  the  Colooj 
■where  maize  is  principally  grown  ia  a«  follows  : — 


tn  vKrioiu 
dutriul*. 


L-InerMM 


tnkna 
to 


Dilricta. 

Artnge  per  acre 

for  tn«  Mitod 

U»4-laBa 

Uftximam  ftvrniKv 

per  tare  for  tuy 

an«r«ar. 

BDohtnua  avwifa 

pettier*  fmut 

ootjor. 

North  Co«8t    

Biubula. 

35! 
87  1 

82-8 
27-7 
27  1 
21-7 
18*7 
19-1 

17-4 

Buihaii. 

43^ 
•15-3 

36 -fi 
34-7 
33  0 
24  0 
230 
267 

21-8 

27-9^ 
30-ft^l 

2S-«  ^ 

HnwkPHlmry  and  Nepean... 
Tamworth  and  New  England 

21-7 
117 
lO-O 
134 
A-9 

Other  fliBtriuU,  wbaro  nuUM 
ia    ntit'   gri>wu    in    large 
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The  area  under  maize  cnhivation  was  increased  from  57,959' 
acres  in  tho  year  1663  to  191,152  in  1B91,  and  was  thereforo  mors 
than  trebled  in  twenty-nine  years.  Considered  in  the  light  of  tliS: 
general  advance  of  settlement,  particularly  in  those  districta  whoM 
this  cereal  may  be  successfully  cultivated,  there  Is  nothing  renaik'- 
able  in  the  progress  thus  exhibited,  especially  as  there  is  no  lack  of' 
land  in  ^ew  Soutli  Wales  fit  for  maize  cultiratioo.  The  factiSi 
neverthelens,  worthy  of  uotioe,  ttiat  in  the  year  1886  an  additiaiul 
area  of  24,705  aci*e«  was  laid  down  with  maize  for  graini  a  mocb 
greater  increiise  than  was  shown  during  any  of  the  previous  twcntj- 
eight  yeai-s,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  187U,  when  25^073  acm 
were  added  to  the  area  under  maize ;  last  year  the  area  shored 
au  increase  of  17,316  acres,  or  very  nearly  ten  per  oeot.  men 
than  the  aoreoge  of  the  previous  year. 

The  following  table  sliowa  the  state  of  mnizo  cuUivation  In  dw 
Colony  dui-ing  the  period  referred  to — 1862  to  1891  inclusirt^- 
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Mabw — ^Area  uador  Crop, 

iiul  Yield. 

Tear 
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IlkUtch. 

under 

YkM. 

kurn. 

Vmt 
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An* 

uudcr 

PKiJ*. 

Yivtd. 

A*er- 

tucn. 
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ACTH. 

Boibvlf. 

Ihnhdi 

AcTH. 

BntfwU 

Doilult 

1  1802 

07,999 

1,727,434 

29-8 

1878 

lOS^SIO 

3A'il.800 

33-0 

'  1883 

75,991 

2.559.2.18 

33-6 

1S79 

130,5^2 

4,420,580 

.W3-8 

1684 

0;^680 

2,D25,9J0 

305 

J880 

135,034 

4,761.856 

35-2 

1865 

101,584 

3.114,212 

30-6 

1881 

127,190 

4.518,897 

.15-5 

.  ]8a6 

113,443 

2,759,904 

24-3 

1882 

117.478 

4,330.956 

360 

11867 

119,519 

3,87S,0O4 

32-4 

1883 

118,180 

4,057,635 

34-3 

[  I86S 

115,522 

3,132,505 
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1B84 

t23,63i 

4,538,601 

3C-7 

^   I860 

iao.807 

3,777,405 

31-2 

H85 

115,600 

3,389,505 

29-3 

1870 

128,041 

4,880.805 

381 

1880 

132,709 

4,330,163 

320 

1871 

107. ITS 

2.340,6M     21  S 

1887 

146,957 

3,8-25,146 

20  0 

1872 

ll9,Ufiti 

4,015,973 

33-4 

1888 

171.662 

4.953,125 

23-8 

1873 

116,745 

3.984.958 
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1889 

100.101 

4,910,404 

29  a 

1874 

Il6.&f8 

4,128,865 

35-3 

ItJfN) 

173,836 

5,354,527 
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187B 

]  IS,430 

3.618,430     30-5 

1891 

191,152 

5,713,205 

29-9 

11870 

117,582 

3,410,517 

29-0 

1877 

110,304 

3,879,537 

33-3 

M« 

in  for  80 

31-6 

I  The  production  per  acre,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  Avot*gtprodniiB 

figures,  is  a  sooipwbat  variable  item,  i-angiug  from  a  minimum 
of  31'8  bushels,  which  was  obtaiiied  in  the  year  1871,  to  a 
maximum  of  38*1  in  1870.  It  ih  evident  thai  tlio  quantity 
of  maize  now  grown  in  New  South  Wales  la  not  only 
miflicient  to  meet  the  local  demand,  but  alao  to  supply  the 
Southern  colonies,  to  which  the  surplus  might  be  exported, 
^^Qie  present  Sj-dnoy  price  of  2a.  per  Viuahcl  is  higher  thun  the 
^^kount  the  formers  rcaltsed  on  crops  which,  although  cxoeUent 
^in  some  districts,  were  but  indifFercnt  in  others,  and  at  such  mtes 
maize  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  remunerative  croiu  Matters 
would  hare  been  worse  had  a  maximum  yield  of  38  busheht  per 
aore^  such  «s  tlmt  of  1870,  been  attaineil,  as  aVwut  seven  and  a 
quarter  million  busheU  of  this  gruin  would  have  lit^on  thnvwii  on 
a  market  wliich  doiu  not  appear  to  bo  able  to  abflorb  much  more 
tha&  5,000,000  bushels  per  season.     The  future  of  tfaia  branch  of 


agricultural  industry,  in  the  present  drcmnstuices  of  the  tnde, 
iKCnui  therefore  very  limited,  as,  with  the  exception  of  BOioe  d 
the  Southtirn  colonips,  New  South  Wales  is  surrounded  in  her  o«u 
hemisphere  hy  )i)aize-pro<luciag  countrieu,  and  even  Uie  European 
markets  offer  little  inducements  to  exporters.  In  some  diBtricbi 
nmize  in  used  oh  food  for  nwine,  hub  oh  there  are  only  li!f^3,0Gl 
swine  in  tho  Colony  the  dcuinnd  for  this  purpose  cannot  be  vvrj 
great.  Am  tho  quantity  of  maiie  now  grown  is  lai-ger  iu  ft 
normal  season  tlian  the  consumption,  it  is  not  probable  that  this 
branch  of  ftirniing  t-an  he  protitably  expanded  unlesjs  it  be  to  meet 
the  requircmeuta  which  would  result  from  on  extension  of  swioo- 
breedinj^,  or  some  similar  industry. 

Maize  is  not  only  cultivated  as  a  grain  crop,  but  ft  small  area  ii 
sown  for  greeu  food  for  cattle,  chielly  on  dairy  farms.  In  1890 
the  aitia  thus  cultivated  was  4,161  acres,  tho  greater  part  in  thp 
Camden  and  south  cuist  districts,  and  the  electorate  of  the  NepcMn. 
The  total  area  cultivated  with  maixo  in  ISOl  vuss  195,313  acres. 

OATS. 
rIticliKU  I'Miirw      This  cereal  is  cultivated  us  a  grain  crop,  principally  in  the  wheot- 
Won.  growing  districts  of  the  Colony  ;  and  as  it  is  essentially  a  produce 

of  cold  climates  it  thiivcs  best  in  those  parts  of  tho  country  with 
a  winter  of  some  severity.  Batburst,  Carcoar,  Orongn,  Moiuira, 
and  New  England  are  tho  principal  centres  of  oat  cultivation,  hut 
the  latter  district  yields  the  best  cruris.  'I'lit!  averagf^  of  the 
Colony  for  1890-91  is  18-20,  which  is  a  gnoii  ih?al  less  than  the 
average  of  the  previous  year.  The  Northern  Tablfland  avent^ 
20r>0  bushels,  Tamwnrth  heading  tho  list  vith  22'50.  In  tlw 
southern  coast  districta  the  average  was  21*16,  and  the  aoaUi- 
western  slopes  yielded  at  the  rate  of  20-36  bushels  to  tho  acre. 

No  oats  are  grown  in  tho  northern  portion  of  the  coastal  districts 
for  the  purpose  of  a  gr&iu  crop.  In  the  southern  coast  distoicti 
the  area  under  oats  for  grain  is  very  limited,  but  that  under  oatt 
for  hay  or  grven  food  is  not  inconsiderable.  The  following  table 
illustrates  the  state  of  the  cultivation  of  this  crop  since  1862 :— 
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Oats. — Area  under  Crop,  and  Yield. 
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1879 
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r^K7 

U.OU 

.TW.02S 

20-4 

1882 

16.347 

.356.566 

21-8 

180S 

I3,U2 

156,065 

i:-9 

1883 

24,817 

617,465 

24» 

1S6» 

I2,12» 

164,687 

13-6 

18H4 

17.610 

370.635 

21-1 

L    1870 

17.301 

400,766 

23-2 

1885 

10.472 

425.920 

21-9 

1671 

10.683 

110,365 

11-2 

1886 

14.117 

279.107 

lO-H 

L  1872 

13.795 

280,887 

20-3 

18ST 

23.947 

600.802 

25*1 

m 

I3.58G 

270,967 

19-9 

1888 

19,  MS 

304,762 

203 

ie.5-»4 

322,440 

19-5 

1889 

7.984 

109,031 

13-8 

1B7fi 

|-.i)7a 

203, l»5 

16-3 

1890 

22,358 

543,330 

24-3 

187(1 

L 

1S.835 

352,966 

18-7 

1891 

14,1U2 

250.650 

18-2 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  cultivfttion  of  oats  for  grain  haa  been 
'ery  irregularly  jHirsueU  (luring  tlie  period  embrAced  by  this  table, 
n*ili]g  rapidly  duriug  the  earlier  yearn  and  remuuiiiig  pnictlcully 
8tAtionary  since  1877.  The  nmrket  for  oats  is  chiefly  in  the 
metropolitan  district,  and  the  demand  depondi)  largely  upon  tho 
price  of  maize,  and  the  fluctuation  in  the  area  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  tliiu  cereal  for  grain  is  very  largely  duo  to  tho 
icortainty  of  sale. 

The    average    productiou    of    oats    for    tlie    perio<l    1862-91 

as  19*7  bushclft  per  acre,  the  niiniinuni  obtjiined  in  any  year 

kwiiig   10-0  busliels  in    the  Reason  ISC^-CG,   and   tlic   inaxlnittin 

25'1    bushels  in  that  of    18SG-87.      Conipai*ed  with  the   other 

continental   Colonies,    Now  South   Wales   holds,    in   regard    to 

average  yield,  the  second  rank,  Victoria  coming  tirst.  but  both 

these  colonies  are  surpassed  by  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand.    Tho 

imato  of  thosa  two  colonics  is  much  more  adapte<l  for  the  sue- 

iful   cidtivation  of  this  grain,   the  average  produce  of    New 

lond  in  jmrticiilar  being  very  nearly  equal  j>er  acre  to  that  of 

the  United  Kingdom,  and  on  a  [far  witli  the  best  oat-pi-oducing 

ntricB  of  the  Old  World. 

In  the  following  table  6gure.s  will  bo  found  giving  the  average 

iico  per  acrt!  in  each  of   tho  Anstralaaian  Colonies  during 

teen  years,  the  records  for  Queensland  alone  being  incomplete. 
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The  average  yield  in  the  principal  oonntriea  of  the  world  whore  loprinj-ip*! 
oats  are  extensively  groim  is  as  Mlows: — 


Awntce  |»odi)M  of 


HoUud 

Belgium 

Norway  

Uaitail  Kingdom 

DmzBftrfc  .■• *.......... 

Fraace , 

United  Stfttea  of  Americft 

Gonniuiy   

Austria 

Hungkiy    

luly  

KiusU    

C*pe  of  *^ood  Hope    

Now  Sooth  Wales   


BudMb. 
42-1 
41  •« 
39-7 
37  7 
82-3 
26 1» 

sr« 

20 -9 

ao-2 

I9-3 

12-3 

81 

30-9 


The  oaltivation  of  oata  as  a  staple  agricultural  crop  has  been  cuiU\»Uoo  of 
mncli  neglected  in  New  South  Wales,  though  the  return  has  •**"  "•e'*'^ 
not  been  unsatisfactory.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  near  future 
thut  groin  wilt  receive  greatorattention,  enpectally  as  the  deticiency 
between  the  production  and  the  consumption  is  very  cousiderable. 
The  elevated  districts  of  Monaro,  Ai-gyle,  Bathurst,  and  New 
Engtaod,  in  preference  to  other  parts  of  the  Colony,  contain 
vast  areas  of  land  where  tlie  cultivation  of  oats  could  be  carried 
on  with  remunerative  rrsultA 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  mav  not  be  cenernHy  known  0*taMa 

■*  •  .  .       (mtUitiluir  food 

that  the  relativR  nouriahment  of  oats  exceeds  that  of  either  maizo 
or  wheat,  weight  for  weight.  If  100  be  taken  as  the  value  of  oata 
for  fattening  pui-posu8,  the  ret^Mwtive  values  of  eqiuU  weights  of 
the  other  ceireals  are : — 

Oats 100 

Wheat    70 

Maixo „ 08 

And  for  equal  meoaures  : — 

OaU 100 

Wheat , 131 

Maiu - 107      * 


Tito  production  of  this  grain  is  far  from  satisfying  tlie  wanla  of 
the  Colony,  and  the  importation  is,  therefore,  very  large,  1,5(J3,62J 
bushels  of  the  estimated  value  of  £l.'>2,301i,  having  been  imported 
from  abroad  in  the  year  1890.     New  Zealand  is  the  principal      i 
source  of  supply,  the  quantity  obtainoil  from  thai  colony  In  1890  fl 
being  ItSirt.OOO  biishebi.     Much  yet  remains  to  bo  done  before      ' 
the  Colony  can  be  independent  of  outside  assi-ftance  tn  re.ganl  to 
the  supply  of  oatjt,  as,  for  some  years  past  the  arerage  quanti^ 
produced  was  only  '2^  per  cent,  of  the  amount  conauuied,  autl  there 
would  thus  Ih*  an  ample  market  within  Xew  South  Wales  for  tJw 
produce  of  f>2,000  acres  nioro  than  is  usually  reaped. 


OatB  (orliay 

ifuml. 


In  parts  of  the  Colony  where  the  climate  is  not  suitable  for 
maturing  the  grain,  a  large  area  is  suwn  for  hay.  The  area  under 
oat^  for  this  purpose  has  incieased  from  28,109  acres  in  1862  to 
126,488  acres  in  1887,  being  over  four  and  a  half  times  a»  largv 
in  the  latter  as  in  the  former  year.  lu  1888  the  area  andi>r  nab 
for  Imy  had  fiiUt-n  to  86,451  acnw,  and  it  was  s-lightly  lower  in 
1889.  In  1890,  however,  there  was  an  increase  to  103,129  actei^ 
but  last  year  the  area  had  fallen  to  70,463.  Oaten  hay  is  much  in 
demand,  and  sells  readily  at  remunerative  prices  ;  and,  as  there  is 
less  oxpcnso  and  lighter  labour  attached  to  this  form  of  cultivadoc, 
the  system  of  growing  oats  for  hay  is  consequently  more  io 
favour  with  the  farmers  of  New  South  Wales  than  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tlie  grain.  The  areu  under  the  two  ci-o[>«  stood  to 
each  other  in  the  following  relation  in  the  year  1890-91  :  — 

Area  under  oata  for  gmln I4,10S  acres. 

Area  under  oats  for  bay 70.463      ,. 

Total  8(,G65  merm. 


Tlie  area  harvested  for  grain  was  only  16-7  per  cent^  of  tilt  I 
total  area  sown  with  oats.     The  following  statement  shoTS  th» 
cultivation  of  oateu  hay  since  1877,  and  the  yield  per  acr& 
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ColtiTation  of  Oats  for  Hoy. 

You  ended  lUrclk 

Afra, 

Produco 

• 

TotaO. 

FwumL 

1877 

acrei. 

77,-2 1-2 

79,333 

61,684 

67,877 

68,758 

86,088 

112.477 

107,451 

121,922 

9ti.94(> 

126,488 

S6.451 

85.439 

103,129 

70,463 

toiu. 
118,001 

87,660 
76,138 
84,915 
77,811 
100,773 
140.979 

ua.ftoo 

140.480 

72.484 

11*2,921 

Sty  i^i 

40.753 

l.V>,920 

71,S0S 

10119. 

1-28 

1878 

1-10 

1879 

1'2I 

1880 

1*25 

1-13 

1882 

1-17 

1683 

1-25 

1-06 

'D™'  *«****«  *4t*t*4t  *«»•»««  ««*«*■»«  ■• 

1886-..: 

1-22 
0-75 

1887 

1S89 

1-44 
I'll 
0-47 

1800 

1-52 

isot 

l-Ol 

In  sddition  to  the  area  cultivated  for  grain  and  hay,  a  amall 
extent  of  land  in  yearly  sown  for  green  food  ;  last  season  2,491 
acres  of  oat  landn  were  so  used.  The  total  area  under  oats  during 
the  year  ending  31(tt  Klarch,  1891,  waa  therefore  87,056  acrea 
in  all, 

^P  BAULBY. 

^f  The  cultivation  of  barley  is  very  Umited,  the  totid  area  under 
grain  in  1890  being  only  5,440  acres, — less  than  it  wa«  twenty-six 
years  ago.  but  decreased  to  4,937  acres  in  1891.  The  following 
table  illustrates  the  state  of  barley  cultivation  sincR  the  year 
1862.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  production  of  1889  was  less  than, 
in  any  year  of  the  series,  18G3  alone  excepted,  but  in  1891  tho 
.action  amounted  to  81,383  bushels. 
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Cultivation  of 

Sarley  for  Ortiin. 

Twir  oralnl 

Ana  under 
l«ripj  Inr 

Frodtuition. 

T<wemled 

SlMjtfoh. 

Kttm  undar 

bkr)«T  tor 

gndm. 

FivdwttM 

AtTV*. 

ItUHhcIn. 

Actv. 

Bttaltaai. 

1862 

3.924 

41,0.''i4 

1877 

ri,662 

134.  la 

1863 

2,S,'W 

3(t,(iS6 

1878 

6,0A.5 

0B,48fi 

16«4 

4,(HI3 

67.000 

1879 

6.152 

IJE!,na 

1863 

4.7:24 

60,3d5 

1880 

6.130 

131.3d 

1866 

fi.844 

58..170 

1881 

6.056 

163,  tnl 

1867 

6,211 

01.741 

1882 

6.426 

ISStflfl 

1868 

fi,l40 

62.3B2 

1883 

6.473 

ISl^flH 

1869 

6,.ttl7 

JH.7I.> 

1884 

5,081 

lOSi^i 

1870 

ft,  1 52 

I4«,(:i7 

ISSS 

7,085 

14^  MH 

1871 

4.650 

47,701 

1886 

5»!W7 

•H^fl 

1872 

3,462 

55.284 

1887 

6,079 

l^^H 

1873 

3.727 

7a  70S 

1888 

4,402 

.3^1 

1874 

».5&9 

66.225 

1889 

3,318 

i^U 

1875 

3,»84 

09,0S3 

18U0 

6,440 

1II9M 

1876 

4,817 

08.756 

1801 

4,937 

M.m 

Bu1aj*|T0Wo  Id 
tbo  Hum  J 

Valtoy. 


Arwnt9 
|)roduDtlOa. 


Qmnttly  of 
bwky  Iniportol. 


f  lor  CTTS611 
or  iwulu^ 


Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  acnfago  onder  Imrley  is  to  I 
found  in  the  contrul  tahlc-lAiuI,  and  n  lar^  proportion  is  produobill 
the  wohteni  slopes  and  table-land  of  the  Southern  Divifiion. 
electorate  having  the  largeut  area  of  )xirl(«y  for  grain  ia  tlie  Up 
Htniter,  and  Taniworth  also  had  a  large  Rn*a.  Very  little  hotlM; 
is  cultivated  in  the  northern  part  of  New  South  Wnles,  nltboQ^ 
it  might  be  grown  aiiccossfully  in  the  New  England  district 

The  average  production  per  acre  daring  the  Bea«on  1890-91  nu 
16"48  bushels  per  acre,  or  equal  to  S'Sl  per  cunt.  l>elow  tho  avo 
for  the  previous  ten  years,  vhich  amounted  to  19  79  Imhbels. 
retrograde  condition  of  thifl  industry  is  due  to  llie  small  uii 
tmcertnin  demand  for  the  gntin  within  the  Colouy. 

In   1890    tbo   quantity  of  burlcy  imported    to  make   up 
deficiency  of  home  production  amounted  to  48, 1 90  boahels^ 
at  j£C,723,  principally  obtained  from  Now  Zealand  and  Vv 
It  would  therefore  require  a  very  little  effort  on  the  part  of  I 
furnif^rH  to  bring  the  proihiction  of  thi»  grain  up  to  the  lend  4 
the  conHuroption. 

An  area  very  nearly  equal  to  that  cuUivated  for  grain  U  1 
said  down  for  huy,  and  for  the  purpose  of  providing  green 
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for  cattia  During  last  season  tlie  figures  were  4,937  Hcree  of 
barley  for  grain ;  3,225  acres  of  barley  for  hay  and  green  food, 
the  total  area  cultivated  being  8,16-i  acres. 


PRODCCTIOS  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  ORAIN. 

The  total  consumption  of  grain  of  oil  kinds  in  New  South 
Wales,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  last  ton  years,  amounts  to 
13*5  bushels  per  hoad  of  population,  wliiUt  the  produce  of  the 
Culony  is  only  !)'G  bualiels.  The  delieieiioy  in  the  production  of 
whoat  amounts  to  38'7  per  cent.,  barley,  33-3  per  uenL,  and  oats, 
721  per  cent.  There  is,  however,  an  excess  in  the  production  of 
maize  over  the  local  consumption,  umouuting  to  3-1  per  cent., 
which  reduces  the  total  arerage  deticiency  in  the  production  of  the 
principal  grain  crops  to  35  per  cent.  There  is  no  apparent  reason 
why  the  local  production  of  groin  should  not  equal  the  local  de- 
mand ;  on  the  contrary,  the  resources  of  the  Colony  are  such  that 
under  normal  conditions  the  supply  of  grain  should  largely  exceed 
the  reqiurements,  and  an  tncrooaing  excess  of  production  becomo 
yearly  available  for  c^cpurt,  either  as  grain  or  meat 

TIw  experience  of  past  years  didtiuctly  iihows  that  in  the  matter  ^  ^^^  ^^^^ 
oi  soil,  climat<>,  and  other  natural  conditions.  New  South  Wales  SK^Sw. 
is,  on  the  wholf,  better  favoure<l,  and  conserjuently  her  average 
yield  per  acre  of  wheat,  maize,  and  barley,  is  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  continental  Australian  province,  Victoria  not  excepted. 
Extimding  the  field  of  comparison,  the  production  of  cereals  is 
found  to  reach  an  average  wliiuli  places  New  8outh  Wales  on  a 
level  with  countries  usually  considered  as  rich  agricultural  states. 
It  is  better  than  the  average  yield  of  the  United  IStates^  of  Italy, 
and  Hungary  ;  and,  in  some  respecla,  almost  on  a  level  with  that 
of  (.termaiiy,  Austria,  and  France.  The  area  adapted  for  cereal 
growing  iji  very  considerable,  ai«d  with  a  bettor  knowledge  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  various  kinds  of  soils  and  well  devised  means 
of  water  storage,  there  should  bo  practically  no  limit  to  the  pro- 
doctioa  of  graitL 
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Miyoft  oRAfy  mors.  ■ 

The  minor  gmin  crops  harvested  are  rje,  millet,  sorghum,  vxl 
iiupht«.  Little  can  be  said  on  this  sabject  except  that,  as  in  the 
caee  of  other  cereals,  the  suitability  of  the  soil  for  their  prodnctioa 
is  an  estoblished  fact.  Thei'e  ia,  however,  so  little  demand  for 
thetie  kiuds  of  grain  that  their  cultivation  in  New  South  Wales  i& 
very  limited. 

The  area  under  ryo  for  grain  in  1890  covered  672  ftcrcfi,  tlw 
produce  from  which  was  9,126  bushels,  or  at  the  rate  of  13-5^ 
buslielfi  to  tho  acre.  There  wera  also  516  acres  of  rye  sown  for 
greeu  food. 

Millet  woa  only  cultivated  over  an  area  of  C72  acres,  SHl  U 
which  were  harv&^ted  for  grain,  the  remaining  421  acres  being  cot 
green  for  cattle.  The  greater  part  of  the  crop  of  millet  w 
obtained  in  the  Hunter  River  valley.  The  average  production  0^ 
tho  Colony  amounted  to  9*63  bushels  per  acre. 

The  cultivation  of  sorghum  aiul  iniphee  for  grain  appears  bo 
have  been  abandoned,  but  the  area  sown  in  1890  for  green  food] 
for  cattle  amounted  to  8,267  acres,  chiefly  within  the  dairy  &ntuiig  | 
districts  of  Kiama,  lUawarra,  and  BhoiUhaven. 


SOWN  OHASSE8,  AS  FOOD  FOR  CATTLE, 
The  nrea  sown  under  green  food  and  grasses  for  cattle  is  ooa- 
stantly  increasing  in  the  Colony,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  lt>90 
there  were  under  artificial  grasHes  .IhSiTIT)  acres,  an  increase  rf 
171,312  acrcfi  over  the  area  so  cultivated  in  the  previous  year. 

Lanmc  Luceme  and  other  permanent  grasses  are  laid  down  princip&Uj^ 

in  tho  Hunter  districts,  and  the  south  coast,  172,251  acres  belii^ 
thuH  cultivateil  in  the  South  Coast  districts  alone,  llic  practice 
of  sowing  peniianent  grasflca  is  also  extending  to  the  Dortli 
coast  districts,  and  in  1890  there  were  46,503  acres  under  ^i^us  i* 
the  Richmond  district  It  is,  however,  in  those  portions  of  tJ>e 
Colony  whem  dairy  farming  ia  principally  carried  on  that  iV 
practice  of  laying  down  permanent  grasses  is  moat  general 
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rOTA  TOES. 

The  culiivattou  of  the  potato  has  shown  little  iuaprorement  for  ArMundn 
many  years  past.    In  regai*d  to  acif?flgo  under  crop,  the  area  planted 
last  year  was  the  largest  recorded,  with  the  exception  of  that,  of 
l8Stf,  thoujjh  the  cropa  have  frequently  been  er|ualled  or  excwjded. 
At  present  the  Colony  has  to  mako  up  by  importation  from  the 
Other  colonics,  a  considerable  deficiency,  A^'liich  in  1800  amounted 
to  50,200  tons,    or  50  per  cent,    of  the   total   consumption   for 
the  year,  and  in  1891  to  39,500  tons.    The  total  yield  during  the  TouiprodacUoo 
name  season   amounted    to  52,791    tons.      Tlio  following   table  w-re. 
illustrates  the  state  of  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  during  each 
year  ainoe  1862  : — 


Area  under  Potatoes,  and  Yield. 

Ymf  ewled 
81  Mitn-h, 

Acns. 

Tonit 

Vwretuled 
31  lUr^h. 

AcrML 

Torif. 

1862 

10,040 

3't.94'2 

1877 

14.171 

42,939 

1863 

9. '.KM 

24. 167 

1878 

13.863 

34,937 

1864 

n.t(i8 

:«.ui 

1879 

16.724 

53,590 

1S4;& 

U.:{98 

iV2.0i;i 

1880 

19.271 

62.228 

18(t« 

13,2)0 

31. .367 

1881 

I9,0{»5 

52,112 

IS67 

18.810 

43,870 

1882 

1^943 

44.3-23 

1868 

1S,440 

33,482 

18S3 

14,462 

43,401 

1869 

16,391 

30,768 

1884 

14,953 

3{;,977 

1870 

17.133 

M,200 

1865 

12.417 

31.335 

1871 

13.927 

34,118 

1888 

l.Mtirt 

.^S,()-95 

1872 

14,770 

44.7.J8 

18H7 

37.322 

45,803 

1873 

15,124 

4.-..  1 12 

1888 

20.[tl.^ 

«!1,45.> 

1874 

14,212 

42,281 

IHXH 

15.4111 

36,839 

1875 

13.604 

3S..^C4 

ls!JO 

17..V>I 

50,  OW 

1878 

13,809 

41,203 

18H1 

19,406 

52.791 

Tlie  centres  of  pototo-^frowing  at  present  are  Orange,  Curooar,  PriuciMi  rmirc* 
ArjQ'Ic,  and  New  England.      Its   cultitntion  i.^  however,    very 
widely  dLitributed  throughout  the  Colony,  but  in  many  places 
formerly   well-known  for   its  production,   it  has    been    largely 
disploccU  by  maize  and  other  cereals. 


AGRICUI/nrEAX  PBODTJCTIOK. 


TOBACCO. 
Both  the  aoU  atxl  climate  of  the  Colony  of  ^ew  South  Wa 

TobaottT 


IfioQiUKl  t'llniata 
lor  Nvw  South 

[JbiS^!''****  '"'*"  ^ell  fitted  for  the    growth  of   the  tobftcco  plant. 


however,  demands  for  its  proper  cultiraliou  special  kuuwledge  on^ 
tlie  part  of  the  growers,  aod   for  this  reason  is  not  so  lazscI^H 
cultivated  as  would  otherwise  be  the  caw.     In  the  year  ldC3,  tW 
6rst  shown  on  the  subseqoont  table,  there  were  axAy  896  acm 
under  cultivation,  producing  15,315  cwt.  of  leaf  tobacco.     In  tte 
following  yeara,  however,  the  area  had  largely  increased,  chiefly 
ihn  agricultural  diatrictfl  of  Argyle  and  the  Hunter  River  valli 
Since  then  the   growth  of  tobacco   beema  to  hare   been  al 
entirely  abandoned  iu  the  diHtricta  where  it  was  first  attempted, 
but  has  spread  to  otlier  parts  of  tlie  Colony  \  the  Tnmut,  Carooir, 
Macqnarie,  and   Gundagai  electorates    being    now  tbo  principal 
centres  of  pnxluction.     Nearly  one-half  of  all  the  tol>a4x*o  grovn 
in  the  Colony  in  1890  was  obtained  in  those  diKtriots,  and  it» 
lcinaoul£^'iorfl.  calti^fttion    is   chiefly   in   the  hands  of   Chinese,  few  EunqMsj 
agriculturists  apparently  posi^essing  the   necessary  skill  for  thvl 
pro[>er  cultivation  and  preparation  of  the  leal 

JPVom  the  year  18B1  the  area  devoted  to  the  culttratiim  o(j 
tobacco  very  largely  increased,  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  tlutj 
the  quantity  of  locally  grown  leaf  used  now  fumisbes  a  Ui^l 
]iroportion  of   the  total  quantity  manufactured  in  the  CoUm;. 
in  the  year  1889  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  acreage  mder 
tobacco,  the  area  being  uiore  than  four  times  that  of  1987.  vidi 
a  conxfiponding  inert* ase  in  the  yield  of  leaf.      Ah  the  lucal  leaf  ilnei  1 
not  compare  favorably  with  the  AmericiLn,  it  could  not  be  cxportfJ 
profitably,  and  the  consequence  was  that  a  large  proportion  of  llx 
leaf  remained  upon  the  farment*  hands,  especially  in  the  districtd 
the  Tamut,  and  the  quantity  that  was  sold  realised  very  uusati9i&<:- 
tory  6guros.     The  natural  result  wiisthat  many  of  the  farmemhavr 
since  abandoned  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  iu  favourof  that  of  maivt 
Last  year  there  was  a  greet  falling  ofl*  in  tlic  area  under  tobaooOj  and 
the  yield  therefrom.     The  following  table  shows  the  progress  oft 
industry  during  the  last  twenty-nine  years : — 


TOBACCO. 


OuUivation  of  Tobacca 

aiUlvh. 

Ana. 

PndiKtiaQ. 

TavMid«d 
SI  Uwnh. 

Aim. 

Praduotkni. 

AetHL 

Cwt 

Acn*. 

cm. 

I86S 

8M 

1S.31G 

1878 

S09 

3.049 

IS&t 

634 

4,851 

1870 

635 

7,032 

IS6S 

807 

4,036 

1660 

592 

6.221 

IMS 

1.499 

7.469 

1881 

1.791 

ig.4<» 

1S«7 

1.33Q 

3,478 

1683 

1,6S6 

1S.31I 

ISOS 

627 

6,039 

1683 

1,815 

17.540 

1869 

87S 

7.925 

1884 

1,783 

20,006 

1S70 

306 

3,m 

1886 

1.046 

9,914 

1871 

W5 

700 

1680 

1,003 

22,947 

IS72 

S67 

4.476 

1887 

1,303 

1S.G4S 

1873 

440 

2.751 

16S8 

2,371 

23,466 

1874 

199 

1,261 

1889 

4,833 

55,478 

IS75 

539 

C.OOO 

1890 

3,339 

27,724 

167(1 

491 

4.  WIS 

1891 

t,U6 

10>592 

isn 

333 

8,440 

Tlie  total  consumption  of  iimuufacturcd  tobacco  and  cigars  during  2!^^^^!^^^^ 
1890  waa  3,02S,9G3  Hi.,  of  which  1,915,040  lb.  were  made  in  the 
Colony  out  of  569,420  lb.  of  American  leaf  and  l,345,fi20  lb. 
lontlly  grown.  The  production  for  1891  iscH|nii]  to  1,186,304  lb., 
and  lUlowitig  one-third  for  damage  and  wa^te,  there  will  still  remain 
790,M)0  Ib.^  a  quantity  little  more  tlian  half  the  probablo  require- 
Tuenta.  A*  tho  production  of  pn-vious  years  was  larger  than  tlie 
local  re4|uiix'ment«,  slockii  of  U^af  hiivo  nccuuiuhited,  so  ihut  thtire 
iit  in  all  Ukelthoo<l  amply  safficiout  leaf  for  the  current  Meawm,  and 
prices  have  dwlined.  The  prospects  of  the  crop  of  the  year  1 89 1  -92, 
however,  are  not  favorable,  an  blight  has  affected  mnny  iliatricta, 
causing  much  buid  to  be  withdrawn  from  cultivation.  Under 
tb«80  drcoDutanoea  the  area  cropped  has  naturally  diminielied. 


AGRICITLTUKAI.  FROSTICTION. 


tatroduotion  of 
he  «ucu--ciu]o 

III  New  South 

Waist. 


Nortlifrn  rivon 
rait  ■ugBr-t.-u)e. 


SVOAHCAKB, 

The  first  agricultural  returns  in  which  mention  is  ninde  of  tlwi 
cultivation  of  the  migar-cane  and  the  production  of  sugar  ia  Ntir  j 
South  Wales  only  date  from  1863.     In  thnt  year  2  acres  ■ 
returned  as  having  produced  280  D),  of  sugar,  and  it  %-ill  ap 
straiige  that  out  of  tins  quantity  220  lb.  were  stated  to  bo  the  pro*] 
ducfi  of  one  acre  of  cane,  grown  in  the  northern  part  of  the  conutj 
of  Bathnrst,  while  the  remaining  60  Bk  were  produced  on  the  bonki 
of  the  Maeleay  Eiver.     The  dJBtrict  last  mentioned  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  principal  seat  of  this  industry,  during  its  earUir  i 
stagee.     Cane  cultivation,  however,  soon  extended  to  the  nortli-j 
ward,  and  in  a  very  few  yeai*3  the  richest  portions  of  the  lower  I 
valleys  of  the  Clarence,  Richmond,  Tweed,  and  Brunswick,  w(« 
occupied  by  settlers  engaged  in  the  [>Ianting  and  growing  of  cuf,  j 
Mills  were  erected  in  the  chief  centres  of  cane  cultivation,  and  cane- 1 
growing  and  sugar  manufacturing  are  now  the  piincipal  and  bctt 
established  industries  of  the  north-castom  portions  uf  the  CoIodt. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  the  vidleys  of  the  northern  rivers  areia 
most  respects  well  adapted  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  tlw 
sugarcane.  Occasional  spring  frosts,  however,  cause  oonaidonl>lt  j 
damage,  and  it  was  the  risk  of  failure  from  this  cause  wltich  . 
letl  tlio  sottlora  on  thi*  Maeleay  to  seek  a  warmer  climate  farUwr 
north,  free  from  the  danger  arising  from  frost  In  this  tliey  mtf 
be  said  to  have  succeeded,  though  in  the  Clarence,  RichroonJ,  | 
and  Tweed  valleys,  frosts  are  not  altogether  unknown. 

The  following  tabic  shows  the  progress  of  this  industry  dniing  ' 
the  last  thirteen  years.     The  figures  rehiting  to  the  area  yearly  j 
placed  under  cane  are  obtainable  for  earlier  dates,  but  the  numbtf 
of  tons  produced  cannot  be  ascertaine<l  prior  to  1876,     Tlie  sugu^ 
cane  not  being  an  annual  urop,  the  area  under  cidtivation  bosUtcn 
divided,  as  far  as  practicable,  into  iirciducUvo  and  non-productiii^  ] 
the  former  representing  the  number  of  acres  upon  which  atfkft 
was  cut  during  the  a^^ason,  and  the  latter  the  area  over  whidb  ii  i 
was  unfit  for  the  mill,  or  allowed  totttand  for  another  year. 


there  is  no  break  in  the  yearly  increase  of  land  put  under  ouie. 
During  the  four  succeeding  years,  however,  tlicre  was  a  t^idency  t* 
retrogress,  and  the  urea  cultiTated  in  1888  was  less  by  2,23() 
than  in  1884,  or  12'7  per  cent.  ;  an  increase  took  place  in  I88S' 
an<l   1S90,  and  the  area,  under  cane  reached  20,416  acres  in  ika 
last  mentioned  year.     The  lov  price  of  sugar  and  the  diat^rtid 
state  of  llie  nmrkets  of  the  world  a  ffw  years  ago,  forced  Uii 
sugar  manufacturers  to  correspond! n^^ly  reduce  the  price  offiHcd' 
for  the  canes,  and  so  caused  the  alundoument  of  this  caltiTatira 
by  the  small  farmers,  who  fonnd  in   the  growth   of  maute  \m 
variable  results  for  their  labour.     Sugur-cono  is  generally  cot  is 
tlie  second  year  of  its  growth,  the  fields  being  replanted  after  Hkt 
have  given  crops  for  thi-oe  or  foui*  seasons  at  most,  and  as  the 
planting  of  cane  hus  been  conducted  at  irregular  inter\*al5  it  lnw 
chanced  tliat  seosonsof  large  production  huve  been  followt'd  hy  snull 
crops  in  the  immediately  succeeding  year.    This  will  account  lor  tbe 
alternately  large  and  small  areas  of  productive   cane  for  toKBj 
years,  whtcli    tlie  preceding   table  shows.      From   plantatious  in 
full  bearing  the  weight  of  cone  cut  varies  from  25  to  3^  toni 
while  the  price  paid  ranges  from  lis.  to  l^^g.  per  ton,  in  addition 
to  the  cost  of  cutting,  so  that  the  annual  yield  is  from  £7  lUa  to 
XIO  per  aero  planted. 

Mncii^cMiiroB  The  Richmond  Kiver  electorate  Is  now  the  principal  centncf 
sugar-cane  cultivation,  and  in  1890  there  were  G25  holdings,  apon 
which  areas,  varying  from  2  to  714  acres  in  extent,  wore  derijteJ 
to  this  culture.  The  total  area  so  planted  was  12,353  acm,cr 
over  throe-fifths  of  the  whole  area  under  cane  in  tlic  Colony.  T}« 
yield  obtained  from  5,003  acres  of  productive  cane  amounted  to 
149,968  tons,  showing  an  average  of  29'97  tons  per  acre. 

On  the  Clarence  River,  In  the  electoral  diKtricta  of  Grafton  snJ 
the  Clarence,  there  were,  in  1890,  446  holdings,  on  which  cane 
was  grown,  the  aggregate  area  under  this  crop  being  7,860  Aens- 
As  in  the  Richmond  River  district,  the  majontyof  farmers onltiratt 
sugar-cane  in  addition  to  other  crope,  and  only  a  fev  estates  uv 


4 


DulUvaUuti. 


entirely  devoted  to  its  culttvatiun.     Some  plantem  have  areas  of 

frum  1^5  to  100  ni-i-es  in  f^xtcnt  ander  cane,  but  tlicir  nuuiLnr  is 
,      very  limited.     Tlie  yield  in  the  Clarence  and  Grafton  electorates 

was  124,899  tons,  or  an  arera^^e  of  3844  tooa  per  acre,  cut  od  an 
'area  of  3,249  acres. 
^B    la  the  Mncleay  River  district  the  area  devoted  to  su"ai*-cane  is  TouiiTop 

now  insignificant,  only  232  aci-ea  having  been  retnmed  in  1890  as 

under  cmp,  of  whicL  91  aei*es  were  productive. 

Tlie  estatA«  on  which  sngor-cnne  is  grown  number  1,082,  and  the 
whole  cmp  of  »ugjir-<'Ane  during  the  la«t  sensoii  iLoiounted  t<i  277,252 
tons,  obtaiunl  from  8,34  1  acres,  showing  an  average  production  of 
33'23  tons  per  acre,  which  is  7 -80  tons  above  the  average  of  the 
former  ten  years.  On  the  estates  belonging  to  the  Colonial  8ugur- 
rclining  Company,  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  plautation 
baa  been  entnisted  to  practical  men,  and  no  mooey  spared  to 
obtain  the  most  Approved  and  complete  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  sugar.  This  company's  mills  on  tlie  Richmond  River  ore  among 
the  most  complete  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  the  sugar  manu- 
factured is  equal  to  the  best  Maurilius  and  West  Indian  samples. 
Tho  quantity  of  sugar  cnnsumetl  in  the  CVilony  during  the  {uuit 
two  years  amounted  to  92,067  tons,  of  which  32,064  tons  were 
the  product  of  the  local  plantations,  the  area  cut  in  these  y^ars 
L  being  l.''i,693  acre&  The  yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of  course  varies 
I  with  the  density  of  the  jaioe,  but  in  ordinary  bobbohs  this  may 
I      be  set  down  at  somewhat  over  9  per  cent. 

^H  vmea  jyv  wjye  rifODUcrioy. 

^^  In  every  part  of  the  Colony,  excepting  the  essentially  sub- 
I  tropical  portion,  and  the  higher  [>arts  of  the  mountain  ranges, 
grape  vines  thrive  well,  ond  bear  large  crops  of  succulent  fi-uit, 
equal  in  size,  appearance,  and  flavour,  to  the  most  renowned 
products  of  France,  the  Rhinelands,  and  Spain  ;  yet  the  vine- 
growing  and  wine  manufacturing  industriea  are  still  in  their 
I  infancy  in  this  Colony,  although  their  prospcct.s  are  as  hopeful  as 
eoold  be  desired.  With  a  demand  which  the  present  production  lUrkcUtor 
AuatnlUn  wi&e^J 

hardly   satisfiet,   and    the   o]>ening  up  of  &  market  in  England, 
wb«re  New  South  Wales  in  common  with  other  Australian  wines 


IiaT«  obiatned  due  appreciation,  the  future  of  Wne-growing  a|jp«ai*| 
fairly  aj«urcd.     Ttic  depreciation  which  French  and  other  foreij^  [ 
■wines  have  Buffered,  Imth  in  quantity  and  in  quality,  owinjf  to  tba  ! 
scourge  of  the  phylloxera,  is  an  additional  reason,  for  the  rine- 
growers  of  New  South  Wales  looking  forward   to  a  succeahl 
future  for  theii*  indugtry.     How  small  the  present  production  of 
Australia  is  eonipare<l   with   the  total  of  the  world  wilt  appetr 
from  the  following  table : — 

Production  of  Wine  in  the  principal  wine-growing  couBtria 
of  the  world. 


vine  pUntad  In 


Countrjr. 

Pfnliietlnnln 

mtlltun  Kallora. 

OaantrT- 

PmdocUonhi 

3 

92 

72 

5 

795 

46 

185 

79S 

132 

RoanumU ».... 

18 

93    ^ 

a  fl 

SiMiin  

ow  fl 

ss-V 

Turkov  and  Cypnxs 
Total 

«v 

w^ 

ItaJy 

3^028 

The  vint)  was  planted  in  the  early  days  of  the  colonizattoa  U 
New  South  Waleri,  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1828  tiat  rine- 
growing  and  wLne-niaking  may  he  said  to  have  been  fairly  estab- 
lished. In  that  year  Mr.  Busby  returned  from  Europe  with  s 
large  coUection  of  cutltngs  from  the  most  celehrat4?d  Wneyanls  of 
France,  Spain,  the  Rhine  valley,  and  otticr  porta  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  planted,  on  bis  catate  at  Rirkton  in  tbe  Uanter 
River  district,  a  vineyard  which  has  been  the  nursery  of  the  pris- 
cipal  vineyards  uf  tho  Colony.  Some  years  ofterwaitls  the  rine  wM 
plante<l  in  the  Murray  valley,  and  in  othcr<ii.stricts,  and  was  found  to 
Nourish,  so  luxuriantly  that  the  manufacture  of  wiae  reonnd 
considerable  attention.  For  a  time,  however,  the  prospects  of  Ub* 
industry-  seemed  very  poor,  and  production  diminished  consideralilr, 
owing,  partly,  to  the  want  of  a  market,  and  partly  to  the  fact  thst 
the  w)ne-maker»,  many  of  whom  were  not  vignerons  by  tiwrnoft 
possessed  only  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  manufacture  of  mho, 


w 


and  produced  at  first  an  article  o{  inferior  and  unsaleable  quality. 
But  ill  the  priuci|m1  vineyards  of  the  Murray  and  the  Hunter 
neither  pains  nor  money  was  sparfd  to  introduce  ekillcd  hibour 
ami  put  up  presses,  vats,  nnd  other  manufacturtng  apiiliauceH  of 
tb<*  most  approved  jMtteni. 

The  results  of  this  intelligent  treatment  became  apparent,  when  Kvw south wum 

wine*  »t  ths 

prizes  were  awarded  to  tho  New  South  Wales  wines  at  the  Paris  Bopdt^ut  EkU- 

'^  ^  biUwn  io  IdKL 

£xhibition  of  187t*,  followe<i  by  nn  unbroken  scnes  of  successes 
at  the  Kxliibitiona  of  riiiladfUphia,  Svdn^y,  Melbourne,  and 
Amsterdam,  and  latterly  at  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition  in 
liOndori.  Bui  nowhei-e  was  the  general  excellence  of  the  wines  of 
New  South  Walcu  more  fully  recognized  than  at  tho  Bordeaux 
Exhibition  of  IS82.  There,  in  tho  principal  centre  of  the  wine 
trade  of  the  world,  the  wineK  of  New  South  Wales  were  classed 
by  the  most  competent  judges  in  the  category  of  "Grands  \ins," 
and  their  value  fully  appreciated  and  establiahed.     The  following  i>ro(rre« of  rkw- 


^■Atatctoent  shows  llie  progress  of  the  wine  industry  since  I6G2  : — 
^H  Area  under  Grape  Vines  and  Production  of  Wine. 
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ana 
UMkr 
vtnaL 
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under  i 
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iluoUoa. 


\ver%ge 
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Am 

uulur 
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wine-  I 
fniktng 
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duclibU. 


Aveimgo 
pet  men. 


Arm. 

Aeraa. 

]ae2 

1.130 

fi62 

1883 

1.460 

7oa 

1864 

1,041 

880 

lii*i5  ,  \.M0 

94S 

ism    2,120 

1,243 

1S«7    2.28I 

1,308 

ISrtS    ■i.5»2 

1.483 

18119  13,117    1.917 

IM70  .%,W7 1 2,o:w 

1H71 

4, .'KM 

•2.-371 

lS7'i 
l»T3 

1S74 

1  S-.'t 
187ti 
1877 


4.l5.i 

4,000 

4,547 

4.30S 

4.4u0' 

4,437 


2,4IW 
2,508 
.1,I»3 

3,077 

3,217 


85,328 
144,888 
t3ft,97fi 
161.290 
168.123 
243,183 
285,263 
412.587 
400.321 
.142,  «74 
413.:i2l 
451.450 
.■■.78,085 
I1W,2.V* 
H3 1.749 
799,709 


Oftllnnt. 
151-83 

182-25 
155  iJ5 
17069 
135-25 
178-33 
Iff>-37 
215-22 

144-53 
167 -«I 
175-™ 
181 -OO 
222-37 
26296 
248-59 


1878 
1S79 
1880 

1881 
1S82 
1H.H3 
1884 
1SS5 
1 886 
1887 
1 888 
1889 
1S90 
IS91 


AcmL 
4.183 
4.237 
4.266 
4,724 
4,027 
4,448 
4,378 
4,584 
5,247 
5.840 
6,745 
7,072 
7,867 
8.014 


Aere*. 
3.027 
3.024 
3,001 
2,907 
2,597 
2.029 
2.660 
2.40.^ 
2,876 
.3,13) 
3,292 
3.596 
3,603 
3.896 


OalkxM. 
708,431 
684.733 
733.576 
602.007 
513.68S 
.'>43.39f> 

442,612 
55.5,470 
601,897 
666,382 
809,813 
688.085 
842.181 


Meoii  for  30  yakn . 
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vioc  Tbfl  afxive  figures  shuw  tlmt  the  wine  iiidusliy  has  considenbly 
ktcressed  daring  the  thirty  yoars  under  exainination,  the  U»Ul 
area  plftntod  being  now  nearly  s6\-t-u  times  what  it  was  at  Uw 
beginning  of  the  period.  The  average  yield  per  acre  has  oUo 
advanced ;  hut  tliis  latter  io  probably  due  to  the  fact  tiiat  id  tkf 
earlier  period  the  proportion  of  young  nncs  not  in  full  bearing 
was  greater  than  ia  at  present  the  case.  Tlio  ycara  1876,  1S77, 
and  1880  were  tho  bent  of  the  scrira,  the  average  produclioo 
having  in  1876  reached  the  large  figure  of  262'96  gallons  per  not. 
The  yield  of  wine  last  season  is  7'B6  )>er  cent  below  Uie  nvxm^ 
of  tlie  previous  ten  years.  lu  tho  Iluntor  Uiver  District  tiie  crop 
was  dumagod  by  the  hoavy  rains  which  fell  when  the  grapes  wen 
Df-arly  ripe  and  really  for  gatboring,  causing  a  very  great  loss  io 
tho  vigiicron-s.  The  vintage  in  the  Murray  River  valley  wi«, 
however,  very  Bucccssful.  The  total  number  of  wine  growers  ia 
1890  was  2,486,  and  the  average  area  of  each  vineyard,  was  3-] 
acres. 


ThnpbriiMun  The  "  phylloxera  vastatrix,"  which  has  caused  some  damage  U 
the  virjeyai'ds  of  the  iifiglibouring  colniiy  of  Victoriti,  necessitatini; 
sf  ringont  legislative  ni'^ftsures,  has  aiRO  np]teared  in  some  viuc^'ardi 
of  the  Camden  and  Seven  Hills  districts,  but,  so  far,  vitltool 
causing  any  great  ravages.  A  commission  was  appointed  aonw 
time  ago  to  report  on  the  appearance  of  the  disease,  and  the  he* 
mcAiis  of  preventing  its  spread.  The  prohibition  of  the  iniporta- 
tion  of  viucKnittiugx  from  abroad  has  been  in  force  for  Bome  tiiM^ 
nnd  the  destruction  of  irifeiited  vineyards  has  been  carried  oot 
under  the  direction  of  the  coratnission. 

The  industry  is  not  restricted  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit 
for  wine-making  purposes ;  on  the  contrary,  a  consJdrrahle 
area  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  table  grapes,  principally* 
in  the  neighlmurhood  of  Sydney,  and  in  the  districts  d 
Rydp,  Parraniatta,  and  other  portions  of  Central  CumbcrlaiuJ. 
The  area  so  cultivated   in   1890   amounted   to  2,072  acres,  pre- 


The  cultivation  of  the  orauge  has  become  one  of  tlie  pnncii>ai  Hnt  oTsngvtai 
nduatnes  of  the  dmtncte  surrounding  tat>  metrnpolis.  1  he  6 rat 
orange  groves  were  ]>lanttMl  near  llw  town  of  Parrnniatta,  and 
soon  spread  to  the  nei^hbuuring  dUtrioU  of  Hyde,  Pennant  Hilla, 
L&ne  Cove,  the  whole  of  Central  Cumberland,  the  Havkesbary 
and  Nepean  valleya,  am)  the  mountain  slopes  of  the  Kurrajong 
district  The  production  of  oranges  haa  already  attained  such 
proportions  that  tbe  growers  are  obliged  to  seek  markets  abroad 
for  the  disposal  of  thf^ir  producn,  as  the  deniand,  both  in  New 
South  Wales  and  the  adjacent  colonies,  ia  in  some  aeasoas  exceeded 
by  the  Rupply.  Efforts  bare  been  made  of  late  to  open  up  a  market 
in  England,  an  the  fruit  con  be  delivered  in  London  at  a  time 
when  the  Nupply  of  oranges  from  Spain  ukI  other  countries  of  tlie 
northern  hemisphere  has  ceased. 


The  statistics  i-elative  to  this  branch  of  theHgricultural  industry  sutcoforvvt 
Are  only  av&itable  from  the  year  18T9,  when  the  area  under 
oranges  and  lemons  was  1,287  acn^s,  vhich  last  year  hod  increased  to 
1  1,38j^  acres,  "f  which  8,737  were  j^irwluctive;  Tbeyi'ild  from  that 
ftr<>a  amounted  to  1 1,662,000  dozen  oranges  and  lemons,  or  rathor 
more  tbaii  1,320  dozen  per  acre.  It  is  usually  estimated  that  over 
3,000  dozen  ]>er  acre  can  be  obtAJneil  in  an  avemge  season  from 
{air-flixeil  trees  in  full  bearing ;  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the 
figures  for  1890  included  the  return  from  a  considerable  number 
of  young  trees.  The  following  ahows  the  state  of  ibe  industry  in 
each  year  since  1879.  The  number  of  orangeries  during  1890-91 
WM  2«848,  the  average  an.>a  being  at>out  i  acres. 
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Area  of  Orangeries. 

lUnk 

AmofOmiiEeriei.      j  ^'^iiSS?" 

Ank  at  Omqpvia. 

ACVML 

AflTO. 

1879 

4,287 

1866 

7,783 

l»80 

5,106 

18S7 

T.i'tJO 

1881 

5,939 

1888 

>,>7.') 

1«S2 

6,301 

1889 

10,f>,".l 

1883 

0.716 

1890 

9,!SU4 

18S4 

7,2Ha 

1891 

11,288 

1886 

Mil 

ot  fruit 


NambfTcil 
onkfenk. 


onCfUKDS  AND  QAttDENS. 
During  tlic  last  ten  years  llicrc  has  been  very  little  nlteratioa 
Ln  the  area  under  gaidcnH  and  orchards.     The  cultivation  of  oibff 
varieties  uf  fruit  besides  oranges  and  grapes  appears  to  be  retn^  1 
gressing,  instead  of  sharing  in  the  iJtogreiiS  observable  in  alraoik  , 
all  other  branches  of  ngricultm-e.      Yet   the   Colony   conaomw 
annually  very  large  quantities  of  imported  fruit,  which  could  be 
succcasfidly  grown  within  itfi  own   limits.     Leaving  out  of  ooq 
sideration  the  largo  inipoi-tation  of  tropical  fruit  from  Fiji,  }*c» 
Caledonia,  and  Queensland,  some  of  which  might  be  culti%-ated  ta  < 
the  snb-tropical  portion  of  New  South  AVales,  the  importacioD  of 
other  fruit  is  very  considerable.     Thus  in  IBftO,  Tasmania,  Queeni* 
lan<],  South  Australia,   Victoria,  New  Zealand,  and  the  United 
States,  supplied  New  South  "Wali^s  witli  green  fruit  to  the  value  of  I 
X146,827,  while  other  green  fruit,  mostly  the  produoe  of  Fiji  and  I 
subtropical  countries,  was  imported  to  the  amount  of  X76,26X  , 
The  importation  of  dried  and  candied  fruit  during  the  same  period 
amounted  to  XI  11,121,  and  that  of  nuts  to  X10,3S6.      Xew  SooUi  i 
Wales  is  therefore  dependent  on  the  outside  worlil,  to  the  extent  j 
of  X344,G00  for  fruit,  most  of  u-hich  could  be  ndv&ntageouily 
cultivated  within  its  own  territory. 

'Hie  number  of  orchards  during  1 H90-91  was  8,868,  and  the  ifei 
22,.t55  acres,  of  which  16,081  acres  were  productive,  and  G,27* 
were  not  yet  in  bearing. 
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With  regard  to  the  fiinires  repreiientiiig  ilie  area  of  the  Onaferiiia  wd 
«ningpriefl  and  orchartUt,  it  alioulcl  be  uuderstooti  that  in  many 
instances  piu-t  of  a  holding  is  devotx^d  to  tlm  gixjwth  of  oranges 
and  lemons,  and  part  to  the  cultivation  of  other  fruits,  tto  that  it 
i.s  ditricuH  soinntimeu  to  tell  undiT  which  head  the  holding  uhouhl 
be  claaMd.  It  ia  believed  that  the  area  undt-r  oranges  and  lemons 
in  1890  was  qult«  equal  to  that  of  tlif  previous  year,  though  the 
l^res  of  1S89  and  1891  appear  unduly  large  owing  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  areas  which  were  in  1 890  classed  as  ordiards. 


AGRWCLTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 
A  uensua  of  agricultural  macldnea  and  other  implementfl  used  iu  Ajtrkuitanl 
farming  and  allied  pursuits  was  taken  in  1891 ;  they  were  divided 
into  three  classes — agricultural,  pastoral,  and  dairy  implements — 
Sihowing  the  following  as  the  numlwrof  the  principal  kinds  in 
eaoli  cUsB  used  tbrougliout  the  Colony  : — 


AffricuUuml  Imptantnt», 

Boilom — Steam  

No,  of  Uorte-power  

C»rt«  and  Woggime 

Cnishera — Clod  

Com  

Colti  vators  — Hone-powor. . 

Cotters— Bttrk 

„        Ilorae-pr.— Cha6f... 
„        Hand-pr.       „ 
„       Steam           „ 
,,        TravoUtng < 

Cutiera  uitt  Sliccn 

Diggers — Potato 

JUistributor^— Monara  .., 

DrilU— SMd „ , 

Klevstors  orStacken 


Nmiiib«r. 


627 
6/272 

fiSI 

2,13H 

723 

101 

3.557 

7.571 

385 

54 

111 

-I 

7 

160 

49 


AgriaiUurtil  ImptemaUii. 
RxtractoTB— Tree  Jt  Ntnmp 
Kood-prepariug  Apparatiu.. 

Grinders— Bark 

HaiTowD— /^ig-xag  

Cliaia 

Dmc   

Hops  &  Onibbers»Hone-pr. 

H  UDkiTii — Coni  L 

iDculmtora   

Milla— Bone 

„        Cider  

,,        Hour  

,,        Uorve-power  

M       Gmpe 

Malt 

„       Oil-cake 


Krabor. 


460 

152 

189 

2i.23S 

S.162 

S,i37 

787 

1.SM 

304 

411 

1« 

78 

27 

81 

9ft 

51 
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Afjrieukiirai  Impiem^itU,  ttr.— («n(iMiM>cL 


AgrieulturtU  ImpUmenU. 

Mowen — Hay 

Flooglis — Single  Furrow  ... 

„  Doable      „ 

Three        „ 

„  Four         „ 

„  Six  „ 

,,  Above  six,, 

Potato 

„  Steam         „ 

, ,          S  tamp-j  umping . . . 
Subsoil 

„         Sulky  or  Riding.. 

„  Vineyard    

Planters — Com   

Potato    

PreastjB— Ensilage  

„  Hay  and  Straw  ... 

,,  Horse-power  

„         Steam  

„         Wine   

Pulpers  and  firaters — Root 
Pumi>8 — Hand-power     . . , 

„  Ilorae-jwwer  

„         Califomian 

„         Steam  

,,         Irrigation    

Rakes — Horse-powor — Hay 
Rcai>cr8— Side  delivery... 

Ileapera  and  Mowers 

Reapers  and  Binders 

Rollers-Field     

Scarifiers  or  Rcufilers     ... 
Screens — Grain 


Number. 


3.015 

33,673 

6,378 

707 

74 

154 

35 

82 

4 

37 

68 

265 

254 

515 

38 

63 

763 

27 

3 

311 

54 

4,036 

329 

168 

591 

212 

3,234 

585 

1,993 

1,740 

6,2!H 

7,473 

262 


KoBkw. 


Agrietdtural  ImpUmemU. 
Seed  Sowen  —  Broadcast — ; 

Hand-power 

Seed  Sowers  —  BroadcMt — 

Horae-power    , 

Spraying  Machines 

Steam-engines — 

Fixed .... 

No.  of  Horse-power  ... 

PorUble   

No.  of  Horse-power  ... 

Traction    

No.  of  Hor»e-power  ... 

Steam      Cultivating      Ma- 
chinery— 

Cultivators  or  Scarifiers. 

Harrows   

Strippers  :' 

Threshing     and    Finishing 

Moc'liines — 

Hand-power 

Horsepower    

Steam    

Vats— Wine 

Water-lifters   —  Chain 
Bucket 


Wind-mills   

Winnowers — Hand-power. . 
„  Horse-power.. 

Dairy  Implftnenta, 

Churns — Horse-power    

, ,  Handpower 

,,  Stuam  


Coolers  and  Refrigerator 
Milk  


SS8 

4a 

131 

649 

6,355 
767 

3,73 

96 

SB 

97 
46 

2,888 

1,481 
4» 

145 
8,979 

449 

7M 

3,018 

7J 

I5S 

11,907 

flao 

621 


ENSILAGE. 


Agrieuitmrai  Impl'-ments,  <£•(•.— mn/fnuMl 


Dairjf  Implemmtt, 

MiUa-CunJ     

ProMes — Chee«e  .. 

JPnmp* — Brino  and  Salting 
UaohioM.... 

Craun  Sopanton  —  Hand- 
power    

Cream  Sep«nton — Horao- 
pover 

Craun  Sepaniton— Stoam.. 

Vabi— ChMM 

.,       CurdH    

Butter- woHccii — Haod 

„  Power 


NuBitMr. 


70 

8oy 

78 
\H9 
Si 

ao3 

2,610 

681 

'>9G 

12 


Hiunber. 


PiifUjrai  ImplaneHt*. 
Exciivaton,  or  Eartli-aooopa' 

-«ide    1,747 

RxcATaton,  or  l-Urth-scoopH 

-wheel    I        1101 

Machinefl  —  She«p-8be(kring,| 
No.  of  Standa ,     2.651 

Nfjichitips  — Woolwimhing 

\ViX)l-pn»swi —  Hantl-pawur 

„  llydrsalio... 

„  Steam  ... 
WvU-boring  Plaat 


The  valae  of  the  ftgricoltural,  {tostoral,  Rud  dairy  implementa, 
and  otIi>t<r  articles  mentioned  in  the  a1>ove  list,  is  estimated  at 
£2,722,996,  that  of  pastoral  implomenta  alone  being  £218,741, 
the  value  of  such  articles  as  were  nsed  in  purely  agricultural 
operations,  including  dairy  fanuiug,  being  returned  at  X2, 504,2^5, 
or  about  33a  per  acre  cultivated,  innludlug  permanent  grass  and 
fallow  landii.  Hlieepsliearing  macliines  are  every  year  coming 
into  more  gpiierul  use  throughout  the  Colony,  the  total  numWr  of 
jitanda  at  work  last  season  being  2,051. 


gy SI  LAOS. 

Tlie  value  of  <<usilRge  From  fo<Ider  is  »Iowly  iH^giiuiing  to  meet 
vith  appreciation,  altliough  this  valnable  means  of  preserving 
greoaMtufr  is  not  aa  extensively  practised  aa  it  should  be  in  a 
country  subject  to  frequent  and  sometimes  disastrous  droughts. 
From  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  at  present 
in  New  South  Wales  100  silos  only,  tlie  great«r  number  being 
found  in  th«  Southern  Coast  districts  'where  dairy-farming  is  one 
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of  the  principal  indastries.  The  total  capacity  o£  these  mlcw  it 
stated  at  344,585  cubic  feet,  or  an  average  of  3,250  cnhic  iNt 
per  ailo,  the  weight  of  ensilage  fodder  preserved  last  year  Ixof 
given  as  5,132  tons,  or  48*4  tons  per  silo  : — 


Division. 

Number 
ofBUtw. 

cauctcet. 

Tms«I 
BwilniMli 

Jforthem  Division, 

4 
2 
4 

2.965 
2,760 
A.  150 

a 

Tfl.h1p.1anH 

15 

109 

10 

10,875 

«1 

Scut  Central  Division. 

3 

1 

10 

6 

1,752 

2.400 

21,704 

2,560 

93 

60 

l.QOO 
158 

Totals,  FMit  Central  Division... 

20 

28,416 

1,911 

Southern  Division, 
Coaat  

44 
17 
10 

139.982 

13,374 

146.642 

2,220 
191 

Ti^Klclfinrl  

8flO 

Totals,  Sontheni  Division  

71 

299.998 

2,761 

5 

5,296 

216 

ISSfOATWir. 

Little  has  been  done  in  New  South  Wales  with  r^ard  to 
iiTigation.  Isolated  efforts  in  that  diroction  are  generally  reported 
as  having  met  with  success,  but  no  general  scheme  of  water  ooo- 
servation  and  distribution  has  yet  been  developed.  Such  « 
enterprise  would  be  so  vast,  the  area  to  be  benefited  is  so  gmtt 
and  the  interests  to  bo  served  are  so  conflicting,  that  no  prints 
organisation  could  successfully  cope  with  the  subject,  whidi  mint, 
therefore,  be  left  to  the  care  of  the  Government  of  the  oonntij. 
The  Water  Conservatum  ^mnirh  nttBTihad  tr  thn  Pnpirtmrnt  of 
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Mines  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  work  of  obtaining  sufficient 
bydrographical  data  to  form  the  basis  of  a  comprehensive  scheme  of 
irrigation,  and  the  country  is  being  traversed  in  all  directions  to 
ascertain  the  contour  of  its  surface. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  irrigated  by  private  enterprise 
in  each  divuion  of  New  South  Wales,  and  the  kind  and  number 
of  implements  and  machinery  in  use  for  the  purpose.  The  larger 
areas  irrigated  are  situated  in  the  Biverina  district  and  the 
country  watered  by  the  Murray,  Murrumbidgee,  and  the  Lachlan 
rivers,  where  13,173  acres  are  irrigated  out  of  a  total  of  23,106 
acres  for  the  whole  of  New  South  Wales,  throughout  which 
irrigation  operations  necessitate  the  aggregate  power  of  212  pumps, 
728  windmills,  and  449  water-lifting  implements  ; — 


Electorate. 


ATM 

Iirlgkt«d. 


Implementa  and  Hwhinery, 


Irrigation 
Pumps. 


Water 

Lifters, 
Chain  and 
Bucket. 


Wlndmilla. 


JTortAern  Division. 

Coast 

Table-land... 

Western  Slopes  

Totals,  Northern  Division... 

Ecut  Central  Division. 

Coast 

Metropolis  and  Environs    

Table-land 

Wentem  Slopes  

Totals,  £aBt  Central  Division 

Sotdhem  Divimon. 

Coast  

Table-land 

Western  Slopes  

Totals,  Southern  Divisiua ... 

Western  Divition. 
Western  Slopes  


acres. 
369 
900 
994 


2,263 


297 

178 

4.011 

4,958 


9,444 


513 

535 

8,215 


9,263 


2,136 


7 

10 

9 


26 


14 

11 
33 

18 


76 


13 
22 
23 


58 


52 


6 
26 
84 


116 


1 

11 
50 


67 


3 
12 
33 


48 


218 


29 

21 

77 


127 


48 
46 
84 
68 


246 


40 

50 

113 


203 


152 


THE  fiYstems  AdopteJ  for  the  settlement  of  an  industrial  popth 
lation  on  the  Ifinils  of  New  South  Wales  have  been  suiifi 
and  Lave  dilTtjnKt  widely  iic'cording  to  the  TBrious  stages  o(  the 
Colony's  progress  and  development.  In  the  lirat  period  of  setUe 
menb  land  wan  lUionated  by  grunts,  orders,  and  dcdicution^  Off 
power  of  difijiosing  of  the  Crown  lauds  resting  solely  with  th* 
Governor.  In  this  way  grants,  frequently  of  extcnsire  arei^ 
were  made  in  favour  of  naval  and  uilitary  officura  and  men,  ud 
free  iuiiuigranls.  Regulations  for  the  sale  of  lantJs  and  town 
allotments  were  promulgat<^d  on  the  Ist  of  August,  1831,  in  wldcb 
the  principle  of  sole  by  auction  was  introduced,  the  minirauni  priot 
of  country  lands  being  thpii  fixed  at  Tis.  ]>eracre.  This  nnnimuto 
was  raised  to  12s.  per  acre  in  the  year  IS39,  and  two  yeara  afiei- 
wards  it  was  increased  to  208.  in  the  district  of  Port  Phillip,  Ik 
minimum  price  of  12s.  per  acre  being  resumed  for  the  wluil"^ 
Colony  in  the  following  year.  It  was  again  increased  in  ISlSto 
20«.  per  acre,  with  libertj  to  select  at  the  upset  price  countit 
portions  offered  and  not  bid  for,  or  when  the  deposit  was  forfetlwl- 
The  principle  of  selection  apjiears  therefore  for  the  fii-it  tiiu*  il 
that  date  in  the  land  legislation  of  New  South  Wales,  bat  limTted 
to  portions  of  land  already  meo-Hured  for  sale  at  auction.  "Dai 
system  lasttKl  until  the  abrogation  of  the  Order  in  Oouncil,  and 
the  introduction  of  new  legislation  by  the  Farlianient  of  Nc« 
South  Wales.  The  following  data  show  t^e  progrem  of  lu>d 
alicnattonfi  at  variou.s  epochs  up  to  the  date  upon  ^hich  Ui«  Art 
of  1861  became  Jftw:  — 


Are*  alieontvd  under  Surveyor-Uanenkt  Oxley  iircriong 

to  Iflt  Jwia«ry,  1828  1,617,543 

Total  ftrea  of  laud  alienated  as  per  return  and  Oorem- 

mentmap,  1837    4.418.7M 

Total  area  of  land  altenated  in  all  fomiB  previous  to  1861     7,338,699 
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The  conditions  of  coloniiMtion  greatly  altered  under  the  powerful 
attraction  of  the  gold-fields,  and  after  the  first  excitraent  of  the 
TOsh  for  gold  had  dieil  oot  tlie  question  of  land  settlement  had  to 
be  dealt  with  in  an  entirely  new  spirit,  to  meet  the  wants  of  a 
elaas  of  immifjTanta  of  a  difforent  typo  to  thone  contemplat^ed  by 
former  enactmentB,  the  result  being  the  passing  of  the  Crown  ^^J'*^^ 
Lands  Act  of  18A1,  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  John  Robertson. 
Before  this  Act  became  law  the  conditions  of  settlement  rendered 
H  difficult  for  men  of  small  means  to  establish  themselves  with 
fair  chances  of  success.  The  new  measure  aimed  at  facilitating 
the  settlement  of  an  industrial  agricultural  popnlation,  side  by 
side  with  the  pastoral  tenants,  and,  with  tins  view  the  Act  intro- 
duced a  principle  entirely  new  to  the  land  legislation  of  the 
Colony,  namely,  that  of  free  selection,  in  limited  areus,  br/orn 
0urtm/.  To  lhi«  privilege  was  attached  the  condition  of  bond  Jtd^ 
residence,  and  the  land  was  to  bo  sold  at  a  fixed  price,  payable 
ty  instalments,  or  partly  remnining  at  interest.  The  principle 
df  unconditional  sales  was,  however,  maintained,  and  during  the 
twonty-three  years  the  Act  of  18(51  was  in  operation  there  were 
•old  93,470,140  acres  conditionally,  and  15,572,001  acres  by 
anction,  improvement  purchase,  or  otherwise  without  conditions; 
the  total  area  alienated  being  39,042,141  acres.  In  a  very  large 
nnmber  of  cases  the  land  selected,  or  purchaaod,  reverted  to  the 
Btate,  so  that  the  absolute  area  roIH,  or  in  process  of  sale,  when 
the  Act  of  1884  came  into  force,  amounted  to  only  32,819,023 
•cres,  besides  7,338,539  acres  alicnaU'd  proviously  to  18C1. 

The  occupation  for  pastoral  purpoaee  of  the  waste  lands  of  ^J^J^^Jkh^ 
Kew  South  Wales  was  at  first  allowed  under  a  system  of  yearly 
licenses.  Under  the  old  squatting  regulations  any  person  was  at 
liberty  to  apply  for  such  a  license  to  occupy  runs  the  extent  of 
which  was  only  limited  by  the  boundaries  of  the  surrounding 
stations,  the  licensing  fee  being  fixed  at  XIO  per  year  for  a 
section  of  2r>  Hcjuare  miles,  or  16,000  acrea  in  axtent,  £2  IDs. 
per  annum  being  charged  for  every  five  additional  square  miles. 


SETTLEMENT. 


The  Imperial  Act  of  the  9tli  March,  1847,  which  rendered  it  lav- 
ful  for  the  Queen,  by  any  Order  in  Coanoil,  to  make  and  eatabliik 
such  i-egulations  as  should  seem  meet  for  the  sale  and   occtipt- 
tiuu  u£  the  waste  lands,  was  iuiiuediately  followed  by  an  ordrr 
introducing  aii  entirely  different  system  in  the  legislauou  for  iht 
pastoml  occupation  of  lands  in  Kew  Soutli  Wales.     Hitherto 
tenure  had  been  a  yearly  one,  and  the  fee  was  paid  on  the  extti 
of  land  occupied  by  the  squatter.    For  this  system  was  subedtiitcd' 
a  fixity  of  teaore  of  the  leasee,  and  the  license  vnut  calculated 
upon  the  stock -carrying  capacity  of  the  run;i.     Under  the  r^l*- 
tioQS  promulgated  in  IB47  the  conntr)'  was  divided  into  tlint 
parts— the  settled,  the  intermediate,  and  the  unsettled  disi 
For  the  latter  division  tlm  term  nf  the  pa8toi-al  leases  was  fixed  kt 
n  period  of  fourteen  years  ;  in  the  intermediate  division  this  lenn 
wa^  reflucod  to  eight  years,  and  in  the  settled  districts  the  year!/ 
tenure  was  rfitaint-d.    The  licensing  fee  was  charged  at  the  rat*- 
XIO  for  4,000  sheep,  or  a  proportional  number  of  cattle^wludl 
was  the  miniuium  at  which  the  stock  carrying  cajmbilitica  of  a  ran 
could  be  assessed — and  X2  IDs.  was  charged  for  ovety  additioo&l 
1,000  sheep  or  the  proportion  of  cattle  which  the  run  was  ejili^, 
nuit4*d  to  carry.     In  the  settled  districts  lands  wore  let  for  iiastortl 
purposes  only,  in  sections  of  not  less  than  I  square  mile  in  ores, 
the  annual  rentiU  for  each  section  being  Hxed  at  10a     The  hoi 
of  ^ienated  lands  were  permitted  to  dejmstiiro  their  stock  u 
Ctx>wn  laiidHailJoiiiitig  their  holtlingsfree  of  cluirge,  this  pcriuiadoi^i 
Oecnmtion  Aet  however,  constituting  only  a  commonof^e  riglit     The  Occa|t*tioa 
Act  of  1861,  which  abolished  the  Orders  in  Council,  inaugunit«i 
a  new  sysleni,  which  limitetl  the  tenure  of  pastoral  leases  to  ti\*  ^ 
years  in  the  unsettled,  and  intermediate  or  second-class  settlM 
districts,  leaving  the  whole  of  the  pastoral  leases  opeu   to  tk 
o|)eration3  of  the  free  selectors.     The  evils  resulting  from  tbtt 
syBt4>m  led  Parliament  to  adopt  in  1^<S4  the  ineiLsure  at  present  in 
force,  the  provisions  of  which,  with  regard  to  |)astoral  occuftftioo, 
are  deecribed  further  on. 
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CJiOn'N  LANDS  ACTS  OF  tSS^  AND  1S89. 


The  Act  of  1S6I  was,  after  many  amendmentfi,  finally  8oper>  pim  Kioction 
nedetl  1>y  thiit  of  18S-},  with  the  supplementAn*  enactment  of 
1889.  Though  difflpring  widely  from  the  former  Act  in  many 
important  itarticiUurs  thetie  measures  maiutain  the  principle  of 
free  selection  before  survey,  but  with  one  essential  dilTerence. 
Under  the  ori{^Al  Act  the  whole  area  of  the  Crown  lands 
of  tho  Colony  waa  thrown  open  U)  free  selection,  and  the 
lands  held  under  pastoral  leases  were  not  exempted  from  the 
Ol^rntion  of  the  law.  Thus  were  created  considi-rable  difficuUies 
between  the  two  principal  classes  of  settlers — tlio  squatters  and 
the  aelectors.  'While  maintaining  the  principle  of  selection  before 
survey,  tho  aim  of  tho  Acts  of  ltJ84  and  1889  waa  to  give  fixity 
uf  tenure  to  the  pastoral  lessees  and  obtain  a  larger  rcutal  from 
the  paUic  laniUi,  at  the  same  tioio  restricting  Uie  area  sold  unoon- 
ditionally.  The  Act  of  1884  became  law  on  the  let  January, 
1885,  and  that  of  1889  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  of 
^     December  of  that  year. 

^H  Under  these  measares  tho  whole  Colony  is  subdivided  int**  JSl.**'**' **'*'" 
^^Pbree  natural  divisions,  each  uf  which  is  further  subdivided 
^mito  various  land  difitricls,  one  or  more  auch  districts  forming 
local  divisionSf  the  administration  of  which  is  entrusted  to  a 
Load  Land  Board,  composed  of  a  chairman  and  not  more 
than  two  assessors.  In  each  land  district  rc8i<lfs  a  land  agent, 
whose  duty  is  to  receive  all  applications  for  huul,  in  accordance 
with  certain  regulations  ha\'ing  the  force  of  law.  The  decisions 
uf  the  Local  Land  BoanlH  may  be  ai>|>ealed  against  to  the  Lund 
('oui-t.  Tho  composition  of  the  Land  Court  involved  one  of  tlie 
principal  innovations  introduced  in  the  land  legislation,  of  the 
Colony  by  the  Act  of  1889  ;  by  its  constitation  and  powers  it  is 

K tended  to  frvo  the  administration  of  tho  law   from  political 
_: 


idutd  OdotI  intorference.  This  Caui*t  is  composed  of  a  President  and  tiroJ 
members  afipoint^d  by  the  Executive,  whose  decisions  in  mattenj 
of  af) ministration  have  the  force  of  judgroeuU  of  ilic  Sii|ireiDe 
Court ;  but  whenever  questions  of  Inw  become  involved,  s 
case  luaj  be  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court,  either  ajioD  die 
writt«i  request  of  the  parties  iaterested,  or  hy  the  I^nd  CoarC 
Acting  of  its  own  accord.  The  judgmLintfl  givi^a  on  tliu  a|i 
are  final  and  concluaivei.  The  conditions  uf  alienation  and 
occupation  of  Crown  lands  differ  in  each  of  the  three  division^ 
above  named. 


KM. 


Eastkrx  Divisrov. 

B<mntUri«t  wid  The  eastern  division  has  an  area  of  CO, 41)2,000  acrva,  and 
includes  a  broad  belt  of  land  comprised  between  thtt  sea-cout  aad 
a  line  nearly  parallel  thereto.  Tiiis  line  starts  from  a  point  mid- 
way between  the  small  aettlemcnta  of  ftou»haw  and  Bengalla  oo 
the  Dumaresq  River,  on  the  northern  frontier,  and  tenninai 
Howlong  on  the  river  Murray^  and  thus  embraces  the 
district  of  the  Colony,  as  well  as  the  northern  and  southern  tah)#- 
lands.  In  this  division  lie  all  the  original  centres  of  settlement, 
and  the  nmrkets  of  the  Colony  are  luoro  readily  accessible  to  it 
than  to  the  other  districts,  lu  it,  moreover,  is  to  be  found  Mm* 
of  the  best  agricultural  land  of  the  Colony.  For  these  reMUAB, 
the  conditions  feu*  the  purchase  and  occnpation  of  the  Crown 
are  innre  reatriuted  than  is  the  case  in  the  central  and 
divisions;  ncveitheless,  every  person  above  the  age  of  16  mnT, 
upon  any  part  of  the  Cron-n  lands  not  specially  ejccmpMd 
from  purchase,  select  an  area  from  40  to  640  acres  in  extend 
together  with  a  couditiooal  lease  of  oontigiioua  land,  wIubI 
oannot  exceed  thrice  the  area  nf  the  conditional  purchase  tkt 
price  demanded  by  the  State  is  a  umform  one  of  £1  pcir  aci«,  3t> 
per  acre  being  deposited  on  making  the  application,  and  llie  r*at 
paid  by  instalments  of  Is.  per  acre  per  year,  together  with  intvreit 
of  4  per  cent,  on  the  unpaid  balance.  The  instalmentfi  bc^  U 
the  end  uf  tk;  tliird  year,  though  ibe  whole  of  the  balance  vf 


dUMM. 


dlUoiia]  pur- 


I  paid  in  one  sum  at  the  selector's  option,  when  the  instiilments  P°"lfi!!'2J'* 
kll  due.  The  selector  is  Mw^uirocl  to  reside  for  a  term  of  five  ^^^*  "^' 
fears,  &nd,  wntfain  two  years  from  the  date  of  occtipation,  to 
fence  the  buuiuhLries  of  his  camlitiunully  jmrchiucd  land  with  % 
anfaBtantiAl  fence^  and  m&intain  the  same  in  good  onier  and  con- 
dition. Upon  application  to  the  Land  Board,  however,  the 
•elector  may  be  allowed  to  ftuhotitute  other  Improvements  of  a 
permanent  and  substantial  nature  in  lit;u  of  fencing.  On  the 
eompletion  of  his  term  of  cuntinuous  reKidence  the  selector  in  at 
liberty  to  conditionally  purchase  additional  areas  conti^ouit  to 
^faia  original  purchase,  in  extent  from  40  to  640  acres,  and 
Day,  if  he  has  alao  a  condltioual  leasehold,  purchase  the  whoW 
of  the  area  of  the  said  leasehold,  and,  in  the  case  of  addi- 
tional purchaaea,  the  conditions  as  to  residence  are  not  required, 
though  that  of  fencing  remains  uimltered.  Any  person  over  IG 
years  of  age  may  select,  and  married  women,  Judicially  separated 
from  tbeif  busbandn,  are  jiIho  allowed  to  select  in  their  own  ri^ht. 
Minors  taking  up  lauds  a<ljoiuing  the  parents'  selection  may  fultii 

E conditions  of  residence  under  the  parental  roof. 
onditional  l«a»ihoyii. — llie  conditional  leasehold,  in  conjwc*  y""„jf(l5?Jj'* 
with  a  selettion,  may  be  held  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  at  a  >**»^«>W 
'ly  rental   fixed   by   the  Local   Land    Board,  sul>ject  to    the 
approval  of  the  Alinister,  and  under  conditions  of  fencing  within 
two  years  of  the  date  of   the  confirmation  of  the  application,  the 
one  fence,  however,  being  allowed  to  enclose  both  the  conditional 
purchase  and  the  lease. 

Conditional  leases  may  at  any  time  durinc  their  currency  be  Laweiuooi 
converted  into  additional  conditional    purcliases,  and  the  term 
of  residence  on  both  the  original  purchase  and  the  lea.sn  together 
l^need  not  exceed  a  jicriod  of  live  years  from  date  of  application. 

^f  Jfon-retuitntMl  conditional  prnvfuuea. — Land  may  be  seJected 
free  from  conditions  as  to  residence,  but  the  terms  under  which 
land  may  be   thus  taken   up  are  more  stringent  than  when  the 

lae  is  a  residential  ona     In   the   first  place,   the  or  a  igUmitoli 
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limited  to  a  maximum  of  320  acres,  and  no  additional  conditioai) 
purchase  m&y  he  mode  except  for  such  additional  areas^  wbich, 
together  witli  that  of  the  original  purchase,  do  not  exc<fed  this 
maximuro,  and  no  conditional  lease  may  bo  granted.  The  property 
most  be  fenced  in  within  twelve  months  after  8ar\*ey,  the  vala» 
of  fencing  not  being  included  in  that  of  thu  permanent  iuiprore- 
monts,  which  must  be  made  within  five  years  after  survey,  to  th* 
extent  of  ,£1  per  acre.  Moreover,  the  price  demanded  by  the 
State  has  been  fixed  at  £'2  per  acre,  the  deposits  and  eubsequeot 
iostaluients  being  likewise  double  the  sum  required  to  be  paid  in 
the  case  of  ordinai-y  conditional  purchaseR.  Lastly,  no  person,  under 
31  years  of  age  may  select  under  this  clause,  nnd  no  person  having 
already  taken  up  a  non-residential  selection,  may  be  permitted  to 
make  any  other  conditional  purchase  whatsoever  under  this  Act. 

Special  areeu  may  also  be  resen'ed  from  the  operatlona  of  th» 
ordinary  conditional  purchase  clauses  of  the  Act,  and  may  he 
thrown  open  to  selection  under  different  terms  as  to  pajrmont,  and 
with  or  without  the  condition  of  resideucGt.  But,  iu  such  spedkl 
areas,  the  price  of  the  land  cannot  be  less  than  ^1  10&.  per  acre, 
if  the  selector  elect  to  fulfil  the  condition  of  residence,  non-rroidmt 
purcliasoi-s  being  chargetl  double  the  price  demandftil  from  the 
former,  and  the  maximum  area  of  one  such  purchuso  is  fixed 
at  320  acres. 

Cbktral  Division. 


Bonndulci  uid  Xhe  central  division  of  the  Colony  embraces  an  are-a  of  55,460,000 
acres,  extending  from  north  to  south  between  the  western  limit  of 
the  eastern  division  and  a  line  starting  from  a  point  on  the  Moc- 
intyre  River,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  149'  of  east  longitudr, 
and  following  this  river  and  the  Darling  to  the  junction  of  Mom 
Creek  ;  thence  along  that  creek  to  the  Bogan  River,  and  aoross  to 
the  river  Lachlan,  ijctwcen  the  townshiia  of  EuabaJong  and  Con- 
dobolin,  along  the  Lachlan  to  Balranald,  and  ihcnceto  the  Junction 
of  the  Edward  Kiver  with  the  Murray,  on  the  frontier  of  Victoria. 


I  The  central  division  thus  embraces  the  upper  bnsin  of  the  Dftrling 

P'!p,iver  iu  the  northern  pjirt  of  the  Colony,  aud  portions  of  those 

•of  the  Lftchlan,  the  Mui-rumbiilgee,  and  the  other  &iHuent«  of  the 

^Slmray  iu  the  south.  This  territory  has,  hitherto,  been  mainly 
^%-en  over  to  pastoral  occui>ation  ;  but  there  is  every  warrant  for 
supposing  that  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits  could  successfully 
be  carried  on,  ude  by  side,  over  a  considerable  part  of  it. 

Conditional  purchaaca  and  leasts. — In  this  division  land  may  bo 

1^ conditionally  purchased  under  the  aamo  tonus  as  to  residprice, 

Icuciug  iiuprovemeuts,  price,  aud  mode  of  payment  as  required  in 

tie   eastern   division  ;   but  the  limit  of  an  individual   selection 

''las  been  fixed    ut    2,560  acres,    with    a   corresj>onding  increase  nnd  other 

of  the  conrlitionul  lease  to  tliree  times  that  area.     The  acreage 

Ivhich  may  be  purchased  without  residence,  as  well  as  the  conditions 

in  regard  thereto,  are  the  same  for  the  central  as  for  the  eastern 

division. 

In  special  areas  the  maximum  extent  of  a  selection  has  beer 
fixed  at  640  acres  iu  the  central  division. 


Wkstehn  Division. 

The  western  division  comprises  the  whole  of  the  land  situated 
stween  the  western  limit  of  the  central  division  and  tlio  South  Lin>it«  wi «« 
Luslraliau  border.  It  embraces  an  area  of  79,970,000  acres, 
'■watered  entirely  by  the  Darling  River.  This  part  of  New  South 
Wales  is  essentially  devoted  to  pastoral  pursuits.  Water  conserva- 
tion, irrigation,  and  occupation,  may  in  time  counteract  climatic 
'conditions  and  irrc^gular  rainfall,  and  make  agriculture  possible 
over  this  hu*ge  area,  as  its  soil  is  adapted  to  the  growth  of  any 
kind  of  crop.  But  legislation  in  r^ard  bo  occupation  and  settles 
Dient  of  the  district  is  baaed  upon  the  as&uuiptinti  that  for  many 
years  tbere  will  be  little  inducement  for  agricultural  settlement. 
Therefore,  conditional  purchases,  except  in  special  areas,  are  not 
allowed.  Pastoral  settlement,  in  this  di\'i8ion,  la  encouraged  in 
m  of  homestead  leases. 
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Paatoral  letuM. — Under  the  Act  of  1684,  the  •qtiu.Uen,  wbokaJ 
bitberio  hold  runs  tinder  leases  whtoh  did  not  exempt  tbe  land 
from  the  oi>eration  of  tiifi  free  Bclection  nystetn,  were  inrit«d  t» 
surrender  their  leases  to  the  Crowe,  and  submit  to  tbe  sabdiruion 
of  the  unalienated  portion  of  their  runs  into  two  e(|ual  parts.  Tb* 
one  part  waa  returiiF.d  to  the  Crown  lessee^  under  an  indefeosiLl^ 
lease,  for  a  fixed  term  of  years,  according  to  tbe  geDgrapblcal 
division  in  which  the  run  wua  situatetl,  while  the  reiuiiiuinj 
portion  was  leased  under  annual  occufntion  Hcensea,  renew«hl» 
from  year  to  year,  remaining  open  for  selection  under  the  home- 
Btead  lease  clause.  The  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1889  did  not 
interfere  with  these  provisions,  but  the  tenure  of  pastoral  leoseBt 
in  the  westeni  division  only,  waa  fixed  at  twenty -one  years  at  a 
rental  determined  upon  an  assessuieut  made  For  seven  yeara  and  a 
reaasessnieiit  made  every  seventh  year  of  tlie  lease's  currency,  llw 
term  of  twenty-one  years  being  susceptiblo  of  extension  for  a 
further  periwi  of  seven  years  if  tbe  land  has  been  improved  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  Tu  the  central  divisiun  the  term  of  jiastonJ 
leases  extends  to  ten  years,  and  in  the  eastern  division  to  fire 
years  only  ;  in  each  case  the  rent  is  determined  by  assessment,  hat 
no  minimum  if.  tixed  in  any  division.  Under  tbe  Act  of  18^4 
the  Minister  for  Landu  claimed  tlie  power  of  deiinitel^  fixing  tlie 
rental  of  Crown  IxmscK  at  a  rate  other  than  appraiaed  by  (b* 
Land  Duards.  This  claim  gave  rise  to  contentions  and  diificuttMi 
which  were  met  by  tbe  poiisiug  of  a  short  nienMun^  known  aa  (hs 
"Crown  Kente  Act  of  1890."  By  the  terms  of  this  Act  mmj 
such  case  may  be  referred  to  the  Land  Cburt  who  detfirmioct 
upon  this  appeal  the  pru|M.'r  rate  ut  which  rental  should  have  bc«n 
paid  by  the  applicant  under  the  Crown  LanJh  Act  of  188-i,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  lease,  and  the  pi-oper  rate  payable  imtil 
reappniutemenc  or  other  alterations  are  made  in  pursuaaoe  of 
the  Act«  of  1884  and  1889.  In  tlie  central  division  an  extsn* 
sion  of  five  years  may  be  granted  to  the  holder  of  a  psstonU  kaM> 
Upon  the  expiration  of  a  pastoral  Imosu  tlio  lands  coDtpristd 
therein  may  be  relet,  or  may  be  iiuhdividcd   and  let  by  auctiw, 


< 


k 


or  tender,  as  a  paRtoral  l«i»p,  or  may  be  resumed  by  the  Govern- 
miibt,  and  all  liuprovententA  on  the  laud  at  the  expiration  o£  tlio 
Man  become  the  property  of  the  Crown,  without  coifipenBation. 


tvnii. 


Occupation  Heetises. — Besides  the  leases  for  a  6xed  period  thus 
granted  to  run-holders  of  half  the  unulienated  portions  of  their 
runs,  license!)  may  l>e  granted  to  occupy  resurued  Areas  or  vncant 
luids.     In  this  case  the  application  for  such  occupation  license 

ust  be  made  at  the  time  of  applying  for  the  pastoral  Jeaee,  and 

ft  deposit  inudt'  at  the  rate  of  £2  per  section  of  640  acres,  part  D«poiltud 

f  — 
of  which  sum  may  be  refunded  when  the  license  fee  is  dxed  by 

the  Minister,  after  appraisement.     These  occupation  licenses  arc 

gmnted  only  for  a  term  of  one  year,  and  do  not  exempt  the  land 

frum  the  operations  of  other  dauBea  of  the  Laud  Act. 

llometUad  leaget. — In  the  western  division,  homestead  leases 

3th  a   currency  of   fifteen  years   may  be   granted   within   the 

med  areas  or  vacant  lands.     Tlie  portion  which  may  t>e  talten 

under  this  clause  cannot  be  less  than  2,560  acres,  nor  moro 

than   lO.'J'lO  acres.     These   leases  are  granted   ui>on  ai)plication  Oandltlon of 

the  liUnds  Ofuce,  and  on  payment  of  a  deiKMit  e4)ual  to  Id.  tnt&f. 
|wr  aero  of  the  area  applied  for.  The  applicant  must  reside 
upon  hia  loaae  for  a  peiiod  of  at  least  six  consecutive  months 
(luring  ftach  of  the  first  five  years  of  bia  leue.  Daring  the 
fitvt  two  yean  of  occupation  the  lessee  must  enclose  tlie  whole 
of  the  lease,  with  a  fence  according  to  a  prescribed  design  ;  but 
le  Land  Board  may  grant  an  exemption  from  fencing  any 
natural  or  other  boundary  under  certain  circumstances,  provided 
other  substantial  improvements  are  ereeted  in  lieu  thereof.  On  Tmn  of  iMaST 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  lifteen  years,  above  mentioned,  an 
extifusion  of  seven  years  may  be  granted,  if  it  appears  to  the  I^uid 
BonnI  that  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  land  has  been  impro\*ed, 
or  that  the  conditions  im|>08od  by  the  Act  havt?  been  satisfactorily 
fulfilled  and  Uie  land  benefited.  At  the  end  of  tbe  final  term  the 
liouie«tead  lease  may  he  agaht  leased  as  such  by  auction  or  tender, 
,t   the   outr-going  tenant  is  not  eritith-d    to   compenaation    for 
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iiuprovcmentft.     Pontons  who  obtain  homnstead  leases  are,  hoir* 
ever,  required  to  pay  for  existing  unprovetnents  oa  the  land  ttiu 
leased,  at  a  valuation  niadf  iimlpr  tlie  direction  of  tJic  Local  Laadi 
Board.    Uoldcrsof  pastoral  leases  are  not  permitted  to  bold  home- 
stead leases,  neither  can  any  person  bold,  or  cause  to  be  held  on 
hia  behalf,  more  than  one  socli  ]ea»e. 

Semb  ItaKs. — Besides  pastoral  and  homestead   leases,  other  J 
leases  are  gmnted  under  the  Act  for  special  purposes.     Ou  the 
rpcommerdation   of    the  Local  Land   Board  the   Minister    may 
procuim  «Tjt>    declare'  any  Crown  lands  wholly  or  partly  covt-rwl  with  scrub  or 
••  noxious  undergrowtli,  to  be  scrub  land,  and  such  may  be  leased  I 

lofuw      iitcrm  not  exceeding  twenty -one  yeara,  and  in  ai'eas  not  exccediai 
10,240  acres,  and  not  less  than  G-10  acres  to  any  person,  subje 
to  rental  fixed  by  assessment     Every  holder  of  a  scrub  lease  i<j 
requit^  to  comm«ncc  destroying  the  scnib  within  three  monti 
after  the  commencement  of  the  Icu&e,  and  take  all  such  steps  fcf^ 
this  object  as  the  Local  Laud  Board  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

Lfuring  of  mow  Lands  covered  with  snowduring  part  of  the  year  may  be  leunl] 
in  areas  not  less  than  1,280  acres,  and  not  exceeding  10,240  sm^J 
for  a  term  of  seven  years,  with  a  right  of  extension  for  tlu 
years  more,  subject  to  an  annual  rental  det^irmined  by  the 
rXoMMcf  laforior  Board.  Ijonds  which,  in  consequcaca  of  their  inferior  character  i 
isolated  position,  may  not  have  been  held  under  tenure,  or  Ha? 
been  abandoned,  may  be  leased  by  auction  or  tender  for  a  penodl 
not  exceeding  twenty  years. 

I  for  the         Upon  application  by  the  holder  of  a  pastoral  lease  for  pennia 

■ruaiao  waiu.     to  boro  or  si^arch  fur  water  upon  the  land  held  under  un  oecapatioaj 

license,  an  area  not  excelling  10,240  ncres  in  one  block  on  tl>0 

resumed  area  may  be  temj^orarily  exempted  from  sale  or  IrasvJ 

and  in  the  event  of  artesian  water  in  sufiicieut  quantity  b^g 

discovered,   tho  said  area  may  be  held  under  a  fixed  lanae,  thai 

term  of  which  may  not  exceed  the  currency  of  the  pastoral  leiiie*J 
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Annual  teasesi  are  ftlso  grantiHl  for  pastoral  purposes  in  areas  not  Aniiiul  leoaet. 
CKoeediug  1,920  acres  for  any  Crown  lands,  hy  auction  or  tender,  at 
a  minimum  upset  annual  rental  of  X2  for  every  section  of  640  acres. 

IU«ld^fUUtl  ixwcy  may  also  be  granted  for  ptrioils  not  exccfdmg 
fifteen  yearn,  of  areas  noi.  exceeding  10  aci-ea  of  Crown  lands  witbiu 
^uld  and  mineral  lields  to  holders  of  niincra'  rights  and  licenses, 
for  the  puq>ose  of  boiiAjidi  residence,  upon  such  terms  as  may  bo 
prescriljed  as  to  rent,  erection  of  fences,  and  buildings. 

In  addition  to  the  Tarious  forms  o£  alienation  and  occupation 
of  the  Crown  lands  described  above,  land  may  bo  sold  in  the 
three  divisions  of  the  Colony  under  the  following  provisions  1 — 

Aiution  sales. — Crown  lands,  not  exceeding  200,000  aci-es  in  the  g^j^i,.  auction. 
aggregate  for  the  whole  Colony  in  any  one  year,  may  be  sold  by 
auction.  The  upset  price  for  such  land  is  notified  by  the  l^Iinister, 
und  is  fixed  by  law  at  not  less  than  £8  per  acre  for  town  lands, 
£2  10s.  for  suburban  lands,  and  £i  for  other  lands.  A  deposit 
equal  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  money  is  required,  and  the 
balance  most  bo  paid  within  three  months  after  the  sale. 

PnrrJutaes  on  gohl-Jields. — On  gold-fields  any  jierson  in  duly  ooU-fcli 
authorized  occupation  under  the  Mining  Act  may  purchase  the ' 
portion  so  occupied,  without  competition,  in  virtue  of  the  improve- 
ments mnde  on  the  land,  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  the  lAmI  Board, 
being  not  less  than  at  the  rate  of  £8  per  acre  for  town  lands,  and 
X2  10s.  for  suburban  or  other  lands,  or  jC2  10s.  for  any  areA  less 
than  1  acre  ;  but  the  maximum  which  may  l>c  so  purchased  is  one 
quarter  of  an  acre  for  town  lands,  and  1  acre  for  other  lands. 

S)K>cial  sales,  without  compctilion,  in  the  case  of  rescission  of  sptcbJ  ■JmT' 
water  frontages,  reclamation  of  land  by  proprietors  of  adjoining 
lands,  and  in  other  special  ca«e«,  may  also  be  made  under  conditions 
which  are  ot  the  iliscrf-tion  of  the  ^Finister  for  Lands  in  the  metro- 
politan district,  and  of  the  Local  I^and  Uoards  in  the  otlier  districts. 
The  Act  also  proWfles  for  special  leases  on  the  shores  of  the  sea, 
lakes,  harbours  or  rivers,  as  well  as  for  cutting  and  removing  timber 
from  Crown  lamls. 


porchMHi 


im. 


b'»B«^ 
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lAyi)  REVEXUE. 
Bince  the  y«ar  1B62,  w)t<>n  the  LiukIs  Alienation  Act  of  Itlfil^ 
came  iDto  foroe,  there  bas  b«en  received  into  the  National  Trmmrj 
from  tlie  prooeeds  of  lands  alienated  the  folIowiDg  suniB  : — 


I»Mcri|«loocl  UodAlUmtod. 


Anooat 


Liuiila  olifinateil  before  the  l«t  JaniuLry,  1862  (approximate) 
Luidii  «c(l<l  in  fuc-Kimple,  from  Ist  Jaonary,  1862,  to  3I«t' 

December,  IH80 I 

Depoeitii,  intere«t.  and  balaace  of  pnrcbiae  money  on  Ian<ls| 
■old  Douditionallj'  from  Ist  Janiury,    1803,  to  31st| 

Dccemljer,  1SS9 j 


£ 

15.5G7.IVi 


lfi.338,^ 


Total  amount  jiaiit  into  the  Natiooal  Trearary  ..!      32,714.^01 


Awnit  diM  to 


Ifiimher  of 

KlectJotis. 


At  tbe  close  of  1889  there  remained  due  to  the  8tali^  ' 
account  of  unpaid  ijatances  on  land  <x>iiditionally  purchaaedffti 
of  about  £13,224,311  ;  so  thut  the  total  Amount  of  nUesi from  1863 
to  the  end  of  1880  was  X4-1.120,*267  in  all.  During  the  iiiar 
period  the  area  of  laud  dispotied  of  by  sales  was  33,864,012  ncres; 
the  avrraj^e  rate  per  acre  for  landii  of  all  kinds  sold  was,  thervfon^ 
about  LI  6s. 

Fruiii  the  returns  published  by  the  DL<[}artment  of  IadcU  H 
would  apjtear  that  from  1862  to  the  close  of  1890  the  total  nambfr 
of  individual  selections  applied  fur  was  227,791)  covering  a  lot^ 
area  of  29,873,628  scrfts,  of  which  «t  the  chwe  of  1890  then*  wrtt 
157,062  HtiU  in  existence,  covering  an  area  of  20,404,540  sctta 
Of  the  total  number  of  selections  applied  for,  18,906,  or  S'3  pff 
cent,  have  Ijeconiy  absolute  freeholds,  138,156,  or  CO  per  cent,  we 
fitill  in  pTftcess  of  alienation,  and  70,732,  or  31  7  |>€"r  cent,  Ii»t» 
been  either  declared  void,  forfeittnl,  disallowed  or  wilhdr»«T» 
under  the  provisions  of  the  various  I^and  Aela.  It  is  not  povnUl 
to  ascertain  exactly  the  proportion  whidi  the  actual  nutnWcf 
distinct  rural  holdings  bears  to  that  of  inui\  idual  aelection-s  hut  li 
if  evident  that  the  numerous  portions  token  up  a«  additiomit  cop- 
ditional  purchases  greatly  reduoe  the  nnmbor  of  holdings,  whikt 
the  giudual  absoqttioD  of  a  very  largo  number  uf  Hcdections  by  tli* 


tensnts  o{  the  Crown,  prindpnlly^  in  thn  central  and 
»m  divisiuna  of  New  South  Wales,  have  greatly  ooiitributed 
bs  th«  present  state  of  the  sulxliri&ioQ  of  the  alienated  ]and& 

be  total  area  of  land  sold  in  fee-aimple,  and  for  which  d«ieda  *^«***»*- 
s  ixsued  to  the  close  of  1890,  was  23,15G,95G  acres  j  the 
panted  for  religious,  scholastic,  and  other  puhlic  purpoaea 
ludini;  Cliuroh  and  Sdiool  lands  and  private  grants)  waa 
1,077  acres;  and  ilip  area  in  procens  of  alienation  under 
system  of   deferred  payment  was  18,480,118  acres,  makinir  Aw» 

onaltta&tid. 

ital  of  44,7*')B,161  aorea  ;  there  remained  then  a  Imlance 
lienated  of  151,123,999  acrea  This  list  figare  includes  an 
.  of  8,278,429  acres  under  conditional  lease,  which  is  virtually 
trm  of  Bale.     The   area  leaned  to  pastoral   tenants  and  others 

148,122,191  acres,  and  that  leased  to  miners  under  the 

it,  305,774  acres,  subdivided  as  follows: — 

nadar  Pastoral  Lsasoa  ab  tba  alow  of  1800  ..  6(1.292,692 

,,  r  ^     OccuiwtioDLic«iaMMalt^eclo«e[>(1800  AO.aOl.CM 

Conditional  Leasei  „  I),fK>3,940 

HouiNfeead  Ubmb  ..  7,700.010 

Annual  Leiiwa  „  3.575,975 

Ronih  LeMBB 71.997 

„  Special  anci  Residential  Leuee Q,:U3 

,1  L«aaea  under  the  Mitiiag  Act 205,77-1 

Total U9,ia2,lM 

oat  of  the  total  availaUc  area  of  the  colony,  viz. ,  1 95,882, 1  SO 
■here  were  either  leased  or  sold  193,880,345  acres,  leaving  a 
10  of  only  3,001,805  acrea,  representing  the  area  of  country 
nitable  fur  settlement. 


nURA  I  SETTLBMKXr-  flOLD/XGS. 

■luding  land  held  by  the  tooanta  of  tlie  Crown,  there  were   Hotdingi  i  «r» 
^  And  iipwurds. 

3l8t  March,  1891,  49,9G0  holdings  of  1  acre  and  upwards 

ent.      Fifteen  years    previously    such   holdings   numbered 

Xhfi  increase  auiouiit^    to    200  [ter  cent.,   while   the 

in    the  holdings   advanced   from    18,210,796  to 

B,877  Hcrea,  or  1 26  per  cent.     There  hns  .been  a  very  marked 

to  mcreaae  the  area  of  individnal  holdings  during  the 


InCTBMi  In  I 
of  ItoUingt, 


^  ]>ast  ten  yeant,  and  this  tcndeucy  is  viaiblo  during  nearly  tlie  vbul» 
period  over  which  tUo  rrcords  extend,  us  may  be  seen  trom  tk 
accompanying  table.  In  1887  and  1888  the  average  area  decftael 
considerably.  This  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  as  a  result  of  tl» 
stoppage  of  the  aaction  sales  of  Crown  lands,  which  was  on*  of 
the  main  fpsturns  of  the  land  policy  inaugni-ntcd  in  1K61.  TV 
tendency  to  increase  was  again  observable  in  1889  and  1890,  pro- 
bably from  an  uugmentation  in  the  number  of  large  selectiuiw  tr 
consolidated  holdings  in  the  central  district  of  tliQ  Colony,  mtLv- 
ijuent  upon  the  extension  of  the  maximum  areas  of  land  whitli 
may  bo  taken  up  by  individual  Helectors  under  thu  provisions  d 
the  Crown  Lands  Acts  at  pi-egent  in  foi-ce.  The  decrease  obse^^  *' '" 
in  1801  is  misleading,  as  it  is  evident  that  under  the  corapuUii; 
clauses  of  the  Census  Act  particulars  were  obtained  from  a  cat- 
uidcrabU  number  of  amoll  holders  who,  in  proviona  ytta%  fiuW 
to  [urnitiL  any  i-etums. 

Average  Area  of  Holdings. 


Y«ar  onddd 
31  Uwh. 

Artnm  liM  of 
holititit;. 

¥c*r  ended 
SllUnh. 

bobbfl. 

Acres. 

Aerea, 

I87G 

315 

1894 

817 

1877 

4i.9 

188.1 

81. t 

IS78 

461 

1886 

SGH 

1879 

504 

1887 

Si: 

1880 

.WU 

t8SS 

71W 

18S1 

e»i 

1889 

8&-J 

1882 

7(>3 

1890 

8fi*J 

1883 

772 

1801 

923 

pgi^Oittm  '^^  increase  shown  between  the  first  and  last  years  of 

«?um!* '*' ^"^   above  series  amounts  to  508  acres,  so  that  the  average  extent  Ujj 
holdings   is  now    160*1    per   cent,   larger  than   in    1876. 
result  is,  in  a  certain  measure,  due  to  the  facilities  afTonled  i 
pastoral  occupiers  by  the  impi-ovemont  clause  of  the  Crown  U&dt] 
Act  of   I8(il,  and  its  subsequent  amendments,  which  permiiu 
them  to  purchase  at  the  rate  of  £1,  and  subsequently  at  £\ 
(ler  acre,  tn  sections  from  40  acres  to  6\0  acres,  areas  whidi  tk 
had  improved  to  the  extent  of  XI  per  acre.     J?ut  it  isattrib 
table  also,  and  in  a  large  degree,  to  the  vast  areas  of  Crown  1 


oficrcd  for  sale  at  public  auction,  which  almost  invariably  foU  into 

the  bonds  of  the  Crown  tenants  on  whose  runs  they  were  situated. 

U[t  to  the  close  of  1882,  when  a  check  was  fiiftt  given  to  this  form  Toui  aiiantiSr 

of   alienation,    there    )im1    been    cIiKposed    of    hy    public    auction 

10,995,120  acres,  whilst  the  urua  ac<|uired  under  the  impi'oreuieat 

clauses  amounted  to  2,305,938  acres.    At  the  date  almve  irientioued, 

a  total  area  of  35,478,346  acres  hod  been  alienated  tbi-oughout  New 

South  Wales,  of  which  29,113,246  acres  wei-e  sold  snb&eq^uently  to 

tlie  Act  of  186 1,  and  of  thiu  area  13,301,058  acres,  or  a  little  more 

thiin  45  per  cent.,  were  parted  with  under  the  auction  aales  and 

improvements  clauses,  in  the  proportion  d(  nearly  Hve  acres  sold 

at  auction  to  one  bought  under  the  iniprove<l  purchase  clauses. 

The  totid  number  of  holdings  over  one  acre  in  extern,  throughout  Nuinbor  or 
the  Colony  in  the  year  1891  was  49,960,  of  which  28,451  were  in 
tJie  occupation  of  fiTcholders,  and  9,334  were  Iiehl  by  tenants  ; 
3,334  occupiers  held  rented  lands  in  addition  to  their  free- 
boHs,  whihit  to  8,841  holdings  large  areas  of  lands  leased  from 
tht?  Crown  were  attached.  The  total  area  of  these  rural  holdings 
was  returned  at  41,156,877,  of  which  36,440,122,  or  88*54  per 
eeat.,  were  occupied  by  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  4,71 1,755, 
or  11*46  per  cent,  were  held  under  tenant  right.  In  the  table 
below  thcae  holdings  are  distributed  into  Heries  of  \'artous  areas  :— 


Numborof  UaltUnc*. 

Ana. 

Mm 
ol  Ui>bltii«« 

holtk. 

Bmt«<L 

PuUy 

Frw>- 

Flrec- 
hold 

Crutm 
ImOm. 

TOUL 

FDMbold. 

Routod. 

ToUl. 

■       tM. 

No. 

No. 
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No. 

No. 

•ctw. 

Mma. 

Mn«. 
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7,HI» 

»,»a 

Ml 

110 

U.«M 

(if;8w 

4017S3 

1»JM 

U  UlA      UG 

10,0M 

&,zao 

1,7» 

3,701 

M,7<tt 

»,ss,«oe 

771,SM 

4,IMM,6e2 

B<ni»i,M6 

*,sn 

ifU 

«n 

M17 

o.too 

*j»i,7ao 

BU.flt 

4,Aia,0u 

rf^loM,mD 

i,ew 

til 

4TS 

UKi 

<,aas 

10,UI,S7B 

Ur.TM 

ll,786,m 

»jM»utvp. 

78 

» 

W 

us 

KM 

i9.nui,s.'a 

I.Ml^l 

W,§4?,31« 

Humth  W«lm 

S.U1 

o^au 

»,»* 

8MI 

10.000 

36,U6,L2S 

i,711.7A& 

«,1M,87T 
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Comparing  fche  Dumber  of  exiiiting  ntral  lioldingn  of  rmriou 
Htzcs,  &  greater  nuinber  of  winch  have  been  returned 'this  T«r 
owing  to  the  oppraLion  of  the  Ci^iisua  Act,  with  those  of  the  vetti 
1879,  when  the  particulars  were  tirat  recorcled,   it  will  be  foantfi 
thattho»e  under  IS  acres  have  increased  77  per  cenL  ;  Chow  from 
15  to  200  acres  have  scareoly  adraacecL     Between  200  ami  WO 
acres  the  number  of  holdings  shows  an  Increase  of  lesa  than  t,O00^ 
in  number  ;  those  from  400  to  1 ,000  acre*  increased  391  per  cent  ] 
from  IfOOO  to  2,000  acres  the  increase  was  97  per   cent  ; 
2,000  to  10,000  acres  it  was  112  per  cent. ;  while  in  the  ! 
class  of  holdings,  from  10,000  acres  upwards,  the  incrcftse  in  no 
haa  been  OTer  100  per  cent,  during  the  ten  jears.     The  subJoiiid| 
tabic  shows  the  number  of  holdings  in  various  classes  in  each  yn 
of  the  period  named : — 

Holdings  of  Various  Sixes. 
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The  holdings  ander  1 5  acres  in  extent  are,  generally  speaking  f 
the  vicinity  of  towns,  and  consist  mainly  of  gardens  or  orch 
and  the  increase  of  21  per  cent  is  what  would  naturally  I* 
ex[M*cted  from  the  increased  demand  for  their  produce  by  a  Utff 
population.  The  least  sattsfaotory  feature  in  the  table  is  the  bet 
that  the  number  of  holdings  of  moderate  size  remains  mncli  ihf 
uame.  In  1879  the  total  hoWings  having  an  ai*ea  from  15  to  40 
acres,  amounted  to  27,501,  and  tn  1889  to  only  29,213,  ahowingi 
very  sUght  advanc&     On  the  other  hand,  the  larger  hokllu 
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have  iiicreasod  to  a  remarUable  degree,  so  that,  at  the  clone  of  tlie 
vear  1890  there  were  11,9-44  holdings  of  400 acres  and  upwanlsin 
extent,  compared  with  7,1 13  in  1879,  or  on  increase  of  60-5  per 
veuL  in  number  in  that  short  period.  Tho  area  of  holdings,  aa 
returned  by  oociipierft,  in  each  year  since  1879^  is  glren  below  : — 


T« 

UodarSOO 
verm. 

From  too 
lol.UWacrH. 

From  LOU 

to  lO.WO  MTH 

tTinrsrdaof 

lU,0OOkmik 

TdtalAn* 
of  UotdUua 

1079 

I,8(K).'JU3 

4,d50,!l3S 

5,092.576 

10,187,790 

22,721,603 

1880 

1,831,700 

4,732,507 

7,li6,309 

14,084,802 

27,765,318 

JS81 

1,816,674 

4,S1 1,634 

0,090,311 

14,073,580 

27,6tf2,208 

1882 

1.800.S81 

5,217,109 

7,005,538 

IC.000.823 

30.714,340 

1883 

1.8)1,483 

5,588,273 

8,131,955 

17.823,287 

33,3J2,90S 

1884 

l,S98.>i03 

5,905.810 

8.198,178 

10.032.713 

a:.,t)35,504 

1885 

1,903,300 

(i,018.57U 

8,340,872 

21,340.704 

37,609.596 

ISSd 

1,84S,U1 

6,132,331 

8.817,814  1  19,907,888 

36,726.1 69 

1S87 

l,984.M0 

6,181,374 

0,480,412     1S»,170,705 

36,817,491 

1888 

l,M8.3iA 

6,242,507 

10,258.000     20.972,187 

30,422,005 

18SC 

2,105,r>Aj 

(•',352,325 

10,417,440  1  22,107,300 

41,042,629 

1800 

2,0'24,5h5 

(),  409,625 

11,785,471     20.847,216 

41,156,877 

The  ari>a  of  unenuloscd  land  in.  1876  amotiuted  to  nearly  two-  ^„e^o»ed  i 
fifths  of  the  whole  ai'ea  of  the  holdiuga  ;  but,  in  the  l>egiuuing  of 
t890  the  proportion  had  fallen  to  considerably  loss  than  on& 
fifteenth,  the  arfta  unnnt-lowd  at  that  puriod  being  only  3,399,740 
acres  out  of  a  total  of  41,156,877  acre^  occupied.  Tlii»  result  is 
dao  [tartly  to  the  operation  of  legislation,  and  [mrtly  to  the  saving 
of  labour  which  fencing  enables  occupiers  to  oO'oct. 

The  foregoing  renisj-kci  naturally  lead  to  an  examination  of  the  ; 
staiiltica  which  indicate  the  prfs^-nt  »lft(«  of  the  settlemoiit  of  the 
alifrnatwl  Uuid  in  New  South  Walus.  For  this  purpose  it  will  be 
neoosary  to  extend  this  inquiry  sncoesKively  to  the  various  parts 
ci  the  Colony,  and  to  follow,  as  much  as  possible,  the  order  in  which 
(liey  were  opened  up.  following  the  march  of  colonization,  Ln  each 
of  the  four  sones  of  Hcttleuieut  into  which  New  South  "Wales  may 
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be  said  to  be  geographically  divideilf  rix.,  Uie  coftst,  tlie  uUfr- 
lund,  the   western  slope  of  the  great  dividing  range,  and 
westcim  plains:      Each  zone,  having  its  uwu  special  charact«J 
offers  to  the  settler  different  natural  rti«ources  under  dlffei 
cUmatologicttl  conditions.     Proceeding  from  the  metropolis  as  i 
centre,  settlement  extended  lirst  along  the  coast-,   then  to 
(vntiihl  and  uiorc  re-adily  uccesHiblc  paits  of  tht^  t4tblclaud,  followingj 
afterwards  the  course  of  the  grt^at   inland  rivers  towai^  tb«1 
uoutheiii  and  wtisbern  jnirU  of  the  Colony,  thence  to  the  gn>ti 
plains  of  the  west,  Bpreading  slowly  across  tlie  River  Darlijtig  to 
the  Conines  of  tlio  territory.     Nature,  naaitsted  by  logi>.taliou  ,cod- 
tribnted  to  shape  sotttcment  into  its  present  form,  tlie 
course  of  events,  however,  being  at  titnea  interrupted  by  nudd 
rushes  of  j>opuIatiou  to  points  scatterctl  over  th«  surface  of 
oountry,  oven  to  its  remotest  extremities. 

The  olccboratcs  which  are  embraced  within  the  area  of 
metropolis  and  its  anburbe  are  necessarily  outride  the  IimitiK 
this  examination,  as  it  is  not  intended  to  inquire  into  the  pr 
wjiitHtioii  of  urban  settleut^nt ;  but  it  may  be  stated,  nev-ertlielci^l 
that  as  regards  the  subdivision  and  the  distribution  of  landed  ] 
perty  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Sydney   there   is   now  Uf 
dific-rence  between  this  and  other  much  older  communities, 
figures  given  below  refer  only  to  rui-al  settlement  in  the  electoraus 
immediateJy  surrounding  the  metrofiolts,  where  the  tirst  atteras 
to  colonize  were  made,  extending  but  little  beyond  its  eabni^ 
limits. 


DMriot* 
KdJK«°t  to  the 
)l«tropoUs. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  tnbl*^  that  there  are  inall 
these  districts  four  distinct  classes  of  holders  of  alienated  land  :— 
(1)  Those  who  occupy  their  own  freehold  ;  (2)  persons  occupyinf, 
holdings  which  they  rent  from  the  freeholders  ;  (3)  ownere  ot 
land  who  rent  from  other  private  owners  lands  vluch  they  woA 
iu  addition  to  their  own  freeholds;  and  (4)  persons  who  in 
a<hlition  to  their  frefJioUl  lease  frum  the  Crown  areas  geoentUj 
devote  themselves  to  the  depasturing  of  stock. 
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I  in  thi»  port  of  New  South  Walcft,  an  area  of  168,116  Deuibor 
alieiuil4-<l  in  h<>lJingii  over  1  acre  in  extent,  reprwiPiitiiig 
W  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  these  electorntes,  which  is  com- 
at  504,376  acroR.  Of  these,  116,246  acres,  or  690  per 
aro  in  the  occupancy  of  the  owners  of  the  land,  whilst 
acres,  or  31'0percent.,ar<."  leased  toU-niint  o<:cupier8.  Tliere 
STO  holders  occupying  tlieir  own  fi-erholds,  907  teiinuts, 
rsona  who  both  own  and  rent  portionit  of  their  holdings,  and 
jn  of  Crowti  leanes  in  ailrlicinn  to  their  freehold.  It  ia  in 
torate  of  Central  Cumberland  that  the  greater  poi-tion 
:1  lands  is  to  be  found,  as  out  of  a  total  alienation  of 
T  aores,  41,490  acres,  or  33*2  per  cent,  are  leased. 

the  clectomte  of  Canterbury  the  proportion  of  land  held 
vate  teiiantts  hIiowh  u  decreusu  to  30  per  cent,  of  tho 
sd  area.  From  the  number  oE  rural  landlioldcra  Lu  this 
,  it  is  clearly  seen  that  the  average  area  held  by  eaoli 
ho  very  large  ;  in  the  electorate  of  Central  Cumberland  it 
68  acrea  per  occupier,  hut  it  is  only  fi  aci*ea  in  that  of 
latta,  9  in  tlie  rural  portion  of  the  Metropolitan  elcctonitm, 
Canterbury,  and  35  in  St.  Leonanls ;  the  average  lor  the 
2lt' 
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whole  diviftion  being  only  37  acres  for  holding.  The  foUowicg^ 
table,  in  addition  to  the  average  area  of  holdings  in  each  electonittfl 
in  the  district,  also  sliows  to  what  purpose  the  land  so  uccapietl  Is 
put,  from  which  it  will  he  aeon  tliat  agriculture,  coiuUittinj; 
e8|>ecially  in  the  cultivation  of  market  garden  produce*,  and  <i 
orangCB  and  other  fruit,  is  carried  on  in  1,835  holdingtt,  whtlftt54i 
are  occupied  for  stock- raising,  and  2,119  for  rosidences,  witb 
pleasure  grounds  attached ;  in  2  caaca  a  search  for  nunenls, 
probably  for  coal,  is  proceeding  on  the  holdings.  In  theae  figom 
IS  pei'sooir  occupying  small  Crown  leases,  are  included  : — 
Metropolis  and  Environs. 
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Colonisation,    which   coinmeiiced   in   (he   metropolitan  tMO%\ 
advanced   thejice   t^^wards   thn  went,  nnd   the    alluvial   IktA  ^\ 
the  UnwUeaburv  and  Nnpean  valleys  were  rapidly  oocoptW  Mij 
covered  with  pru(i]>eruu6  fanns.    The  progivss  of  settleaianti 
deflected  to  the  northward  by  the  high  range  of  abrupt  uiouittn*  ] 
in  the  west  which  was  so  long  a  barrier  to  its  expansion  in  tin 
direction.     The  lower  portion  of  the  valley  of  llie  river  Httirt* 
alioimiling  with  natural  resources,  mineral  as  well  as  agriculUinL 
soon  attracted  cuIouisLk,  and  at  the  present  time  more  p<}puUbss  I 
is  concentrated   in   this  district  tlian  in  any  other  part  of  S^l 
South  Wales  otitfiide  the  metropolitan  area.     The  following  (^  I 
indicates  the  actual  state  of  rural  aettlemeait :  — 


Tliia  Division  contaiua  a  tntal  area  of  S, 637, 560  aorwt,  of  wbioh  Awa  iJi«ia,t»d. 
1,970,572  acres,  or  34'9S  piTcont.,  are  alienated  among  6,160  land- 
bolders,  so  that  the  average  area  of  holrllngs  in  this  part  of  Nev 
tioatb  Wales  ia  319  aenw.  Of  the  area  thus  alienatetl  1,316,761 
acres,  or  66*8  per  cent.,  arc  in  tlie  occui>anoj  of  the  owners  of  the 
land  ;  and  6it3,8]  1  acres,  or  53 '2  per  cent.,  are  occupied  by  private 
t«nanta.  In  the  fju-ming  electorates  of  Ewi  and  West  Maitland, 
tho  Hunter,  and  Morpoth,  the  proportion  of  land  held  by  tenazit 
occupiers  is  comiiderable,  amounting  to  6-1 -3  per  cent,  of  the  total 
area  alionatod  in  Itoth  East  and  West  Mattland,  and  to  42*4  and 
410  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  area  alienated  in  that  of  thd 
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FTuntp-r  ami  Morpetli,  In  the  electorates  of  Durham,  GIoiic«9ter, 
Vorthuuiberlanil,  and  Patrick's  Plaius  the  proportion  of  had 
wjcupied  by  tlie  owners  decreases  from  a  iiiaxiiiiuni  of  73'4  per 
cent,  in  Durliaiti,  to  »  miniinxitn  of  5.')*2  per  cent,  in  Glauoestir, 
of  tlie  total  ai-ea  alienated.  That  lield  by  the  tenant  oocupiers 
consequently  Increases  from  2&Q  to  41"8  per  cent.  The  total 
number  of  occupiers  is  returned  at  6,1^  for  the  whole  dlstnot: 
of  these  3,396  occupy  tlieir  owu  freeholdft,  1,948  are  tenants,  eOJ 
rent  various  areas  in  addition  to  their  own  land,  and  233  hold 
together,  with  their  freeholds,  a  certain  area  of  Crown  lands  on 
lease.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  holdings  in  this  dUtrieb 
occupy  large  areas,  juarticularly  in  the  rund  eluctorates,  the  avenge 
area  Iraing  319  sicren  per  holding,  with  u  iniiiimuin  of  14  acres  in 
the  urban  district  of  West  Maitland,  and  a  maximum  of  1,015 
acres  in  that  of  Gloucester,  in  which  a  considerable  portion  of  Uw 
original  grant  of  1,000,000  ncTcn  to  the  AuKtrulian  Agricultont 
Company  is  situated.  Patrick's  Plains  comes  next  with  G96  scm 
per  holding,  the  area  being  Rensihly  reduced  in  the  other  electwntat 
the  Ilawkesbury,  tlic  Nepean,  and  Morpeth,  nut  cxccfHliu);  u 
average  area  of  111,  HI,  and  118  acres  per  holding  rcspi'ctiwlfi  j 
as  sccri  in  the  following  Table,  which  also  shows  thu  porposct  tfrj 

-wliicli  the  land  thus  held  is  devoted. 
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The  above  figures  include  63  Crown  Leases  occupied  principally^ 
by  miners.  Tlie  great  majority  of  rural  laiidholdorB,  3,966  in 
number,  folloir  agricultural  pursuits,  purely  pastoral  occupations 
being  canted  on  -wliere  the  estates  of  large  area  are  situated—  1 ,568 
occupiers  using  their  land  for  that  purpose — wliilat  in  the  smaller 
■ar«u  C72  holdings  are  attached  to  residences  or  used  as  pleasure 
^>undH,  whilst  37  occupiers,  principally  Crown  leasees,  hold  their 
land  under  the  mining  cliiusct  or  other  special  leasing  clauses  of 
Uie  various  I^nd  A<rt& 


In  the  earlior  portion  of  the  present  century  colonization  took  TbeSoathC 
a  southerly  direction  from  the  metropolis,  and  settlement  extended 
rapidly  along  tbe  lower  valleys  of  the  rivers  of  the  South  Ooaatt 
where  again  the  best  of  the  lands  were  alienated  tn  grants  of 
huge  areas  to  a  few  familintt ;  the  natum  of  the  country  and  a 
more  intelligent  apprehension  of  true  colonisation  rcsidted  in  the 
ffubilivision  of  these  originally  large  estates  into  numerous  and 
oomparatively  small  holdings,  at  present  cultivated  by  a  fairly 
proBperous  tenantry.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  eli^ctorutes 
of  Kiama  and  Illawarra,  where  the  average  area  of  holdings  is 
121  and  116  acres  I'espectively.  The  average  area  of  estatea  in 
the  electorate  of  Eden,  owing  to  its  grnit«r  distance  from  the 
iuetro]}olis,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  mountainous  character  of  a  con- 
fiidrrable  portion  of  its  area,  reaches  41 1  acres,  and  in  Shoalhaven 
the  proportion  is  reducod  to  20D  acres  ;  but  in  Carndt-n  wliotv-  a 
numlicr  of  the  original  grants  are  still  held  by  tlie  gi-anteen  or 
their  df^jtccndantn,  an  excealingly  small  |K)rtion  of  tbeir  area  being 
citiier  culti\'ated  or  put  to  any  ii.se  other  than  grazing  a  few  head 
of  htock,  the  average  is  increas)^  to  262  acres  per  holding — that 
of  the  district,  as  shown  in  the  table  l»eIow,  being  only  255  acres. 
The  laud  is  principally  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  especially,  to  dairy 
forming  ;  most  of  Iho  occupiers  following  also  jtastoral  pursuits  j  it 
is  therefore  difllciilt  to  discriminate  between  the  niunber  of  agricul- 
toriatsand  ttiaC  of  grariora,and  the  6gurcaIx^low  sboidd  be  read  con* 
jointly.    It  would  therefore  appear  that  4,520  occupiers  used  their 
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South  Cowt 
District*. 


land  for  these  combined  purposes,  whilst  in  775  cases  the  land  was 
attached  to  residence  ;  and  38  holdings  were  occupied  bj  miners^ 
the  majority  of  whom  were  Crown  lessees : — 
South  Coast 
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In  the  South  Coast  districts  alienated  rural  lands  are  occupied 
in  the  manner  illustrated  in  the  following  table  : — 

South  Coast. 
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The  area  of  alienated  land  is  shown  to  cover  1,356,056  acres,  Ansa  aiiMatoJ. 
or  26*7  per  cent.,  of  the  total  area,  5,077, 120  acres,  of  tiiis  portion 
of  New  South  Wales ;  the  quantity  of  laud  ocoupied  by  the 
proprietors  theniBelves  being  984,723  acres,  or  726  per  oont,  and 
that  leaaed  to  tenant  oocupiera  being  371,333  acres  or  27'4  per 
cent,  of  the  area  nlienatci].  In  the  Kiuma  electorate,  out  of  a 
total  of  74,631  acres  alienated,  32,223  acres  only,  or43"2  percent, 
are  oocnpiod  by  the  proprietors  of  the  land ;  whilst  42,408  acres, 
or  66*8  j>er  cent  are  held  by  tenant  occupiers.  In  that  of  Ula- 
VAira  27,896  acroB,  or  40-7  per  cent,  are  occupied  by  the  ownera 
of  the  soil,  and  40,(>42.  or  S9-3  per  cent.,  by  tenant  farmere. 
In  the  district  of  Shoalhaven  some  58,609  acres,  or  26-3  per 
coot,  of  a  total  area  alienated,  amounting  to  223,196  acresi, 
■re  held  under  tenancy,  and  164,587  acres  are  occupied  by  the 
owners  of  the  land,  whilst  in  the  sonthfirn  district  of  Kdon  only 
a  small  area,  reprewnting  15-4  |>er  cent,  of  the  total  quantity 
alienated,  in  occupied  by  tenants.  There  are  altogether  in  these 
electorates  2,7Go  occupiers  of  their  own  freeholds,  1,741  tenants, 
G28  landholders,  occupying  both  leased  and  freehold  lands,  and 
173  occupiers  of  Crown  leases  in  addition  to  their  freehold — 
a  total  of  S,307  occupiers,  whose  agjjregale  estate  would  cover 
1,356.0S6  acres,  or  255  acreH  per  holding.  Although  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Colony  extended  from  Central  Cumberland,  the 
Hunter,  and  Illawarra  inland  towards  the  Central  Tableland,  the 
rxomination  of  ito  present  state  along  the  Northern  Coast  will 
here  take  precedence,  in  order  that  &  clear  insight  into  the  develop* 
loent  of  the  coloniaotion  of  Kuw  South  Wales  in  its  four  great 
natural  divisions  may  be  obtained. 

In  the  Northern  Coast  T)i8trict8  the  occupation  of  the  country  N^nhCoMi 
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hm  extended  rapidly  of  late  years  along  the  banks  of  the  fine 
rirera  which  empty  into  the  Pacific  Ooean  Figures  regarding  this 
district  will  be  found  below  : — 
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Of  (ill  the  diatricts  of  New  South  Walw  the  Northern  Cooat 
electorates  exhibit  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  results  as 
rqprdfl  the  settlement  of  the  Crown  lands.  Nowhere  else  has 
the  great  object  of  the  Act  of  1861 — to  settle  uii  induKtrious 
fariiiLug  po[iulatiott  on  the  soil — Imjcii  better  fulfilled.  The  total 
Quniber  of  land-holders  is  6,794,  of  whom  only  1,616  are  tenants^ 
whilst  4,277  occupy  their  own  freehoh3n,  440  work  both  tli»*irown 
ian<)  and  athlitional  areas  rental  from  private  owners,  and  461 
occupy  areas  of  Crown  lands  together  with  their  freeholds.  The 
total  area  alienated  in  this  rich  part  of  the  Colony  oniountn  to 
1,698,043  acres,  or  only  "iO'3  per  cent,  of  the  total  extent  of  tha^ 
district,  which  covers  soxne  8,3.'>2,640  acres  ;  and  the  average  iur«| 
of  holdings  is  249  acres,  ranging  from  136  acres  in  the  Clarence 
to  326  in  t.hp  Rirhmnnd,  The  proportion  of  leasehold  lands  to 
the  anta  alienated  is  comparatively  small}  there  being  only 
208,654  acres  so  held,  or  13'3  per  cent,  of  the  total  alienated 
area  ;  whilst  1,489,389  ncrca  are  in  the  occupancy  of  the  owners 
of  the  land  themselves. 
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In  tU«  (lUtricts  of  tlie  KicliniontI  atid  Grafton  the  area  lens«l 
by  private  persons  forma  only  7*2  and  10'5  \iev  cent  respectively 
of  the  »rfa  alienated ;  and  the  maximiini  is  reached  iu  the 
Clarence,  where  16*5  per  cent  of  the,  settloU  niral  lauds  ia  occu- 
pied by  tenaute.  Including  2'2  occupient  of  Crown  leases  the 
uiajority  of  landholders,  viz.,  4,33G,  wero  engaged  principally  in. 
agriciiltnre  aud  diiii'y-fHrining  ptimuiUi;  maize  qikI  sugar-cane 
growling  )>eing  aUo  Btapit;  itulu8trie8.  Tn  a'ldition,  2yQ'S  returned 
Uieuiselves  as  grazicra,  8  as  miners  (probably  resident  on  Crown 
IcaKes),  aud  there  were  391  holdings,  attach^  to  residences  or 
used  for  plcaaure-grouniU,  itc,  as  Been  below  : — 
North  Coast. 
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From  tliH  above  a  pretty  clear  idf>a  may  be  obtained  of  tho 
present  stat*  of  the  rural  settlement  in  tho  valleys  of  tho  coastal 
rivers  of  New  South  Wales,  and  in  all  tliat  part  of  th«  Colony 
which  extends  from  the  sea  to  the  first  slopes  of  the  Great 
Dividing  Range.  Geographical  features  and  climate  are  the  main 
elements  in  determining  th^  occupation  of  the  soil,  irrespective  of 
a(lmini8trati\'o  boundaries.  In  this  part  of  New  South  Wales 
ttte  settlement  of  tho  puhliu  hinds  has  proceeded  in  a  way  very 
diil'ercnt  to  that  of  the  tableland  which  extendfi  from  north  to 
south  across  tho  Colony,  and  divides  the  rich  agricultural  valleys 
cf  tho  coastal  rivers  and  their  broken  niouutainous  watershed 
from  the  immense  plains  of  the  western  district 
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It  woulil  be  erroneous  to  iniu^e,  however,  becmiuse  Uie 
coastal  rii^gion  ts  better  fitted  tor  the  purpose  of  the  agriculturist^ 
the  Jair>-uian  and  the  fruit-grower,  that  the  lands  at  present 
atieimted  arc  Bololy  devoted  to  tliose  industries  j  the  tigricultura) 
development  of  New  8011th  Wales  proceeds  very  gradually,  and 
oven  in  the  districts  referred  to  only  a  small  proportion  of  thft 
settled  area  is  under  oultiration. 

After  the  diflicultios  raised  by  nature  between  the  coast  and 
the  interior  bad  been  overcome,  the  pioneers  of  colonization 
pcnetrnted  to  the  ccntrul  taUeland,  and  thence  extended  to  the 
south  and  the  north,  afterwards  gradually  overrunning  the  whole 
of  the  great  western  interior.  At  first  they  followed  the  course 
of  the  great  rivers,  and  occupied,  little  by  little,  oU  the  available 
land  until,  at  the  present  time,  only  very  inferior  country  remains 
untenanted. 

The  central  tableland,  comprising  the  electorates  grouped  around 
the  cities  of  Batburst  and  Orange  was  the  first  settled,  and  the 
occupation  of  the  alit^nated  lands,  at  the  present  time,  is  illustrated 
by  the  figures  given  in  the  following  table  : — 
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Tbci  namber  of  holders  of  rural  lands  in  this  part  of  'Sew 
South  WiUes  is  7,4fi6,  of  whom  4,066  occupy  their  own  freeholds, 
1,162  are  prirate  tenants,  and  444  hold  land  both  as  free  and 
loue  holdcra,  while  1,814  i*monn  o»'capy  areas  of  Cro-wii  Landtr, 
generallr  for  grazing  purposes,  in  addition  to  their  own  freeholds. 
The  mtva  alienated  ia  4,447,538  anms,  rnpresenllng  37 '5  pnr  cent, 
of  tlie  whole  area  of  thosp  dintricts,  which  iarompiited  at  11,860,480 
•CfM.  The  proportion  of  land  occupied  by  the  landowners  them- 
•elv«*  k  66-1  per  cent,  or  3,828.886  acrm;  whilst  618,652  acres 
are  lejised  to  tenant  occupiers.  Tn  the  acTtciiltural  electorates  of 
Eaflt  and  West  Ma«juaric  the  proportion  of  land  leased  is  con- 
riderabte,  173,094  acres  out  of  487,731  acres  alienated  in  these 
eleetorales,  or  35*5  per  cent,  are  held  l>y  tenants;  in  that  of 
Orange  45,299  acres,  or  192  per  cent,  of  that  area  alienated,  are 
hvld  in  the  same  uianoer.  The  proportion  gradually  dimitiishea 
from  16  6  percent  in  Hartley,  to  8'4  per  cent  in  Wellington, 
mid  5-7  l»er  cent,  in  the  U[)|wr  Jfunter,  where  Hie  country  is  len 
thickly  nettled,  and  is  occupied  principally  for  grazuig  purposes. 
lo  the  Utter  electoral  diBtriet«  are  situated  some  of  the  finest 
freehold  estates  of  New  South  Wales,  tho  land  having  remained 
in  the  linndf)  of  the  original  grantees  or  their  deeoendnnts,  who 
consolidated  their  holdings  by  taking  advantage  on  a  large  scale  of 
the  auction  eale  and  improvement  clauses  of  the  Land  Act  of  1861. 

The  average  area  of  holdings  in  tJiis  dirision  is  594  acres,  *'" '*"*•***'•*•' 
ranging  from  a  maximum  of  1,S14  acres  in  the  Upper  Hunter, 
owing  to  the  caune  just  mentioneii,  to  a  minimum  of  279  acres  in 
Hartley,  probably  due  to  the  number  of  selections  of  medium 
ar<'U,  taken  up  on  the  mountain  heightjt  along  the  Western  line 
of  railway.  In  Wellington.  Carcoar,  and  Molong,  where  grazing 
occnpiM  much  larger  ureas  than  does  the  cultivation  of  the  aoil, 
th*-  average  rises  to  5fl7,  653,  and  669  acres  respectively.  The 
holdings  are  used  for  agricultural  purHUita  in  a  great  many 
cases,  but  as  graxing  is  generally  couibijied  with  agriculture 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  diflifulty  to  Re[iarHte  lciA«eholdurB  into  the 
two  distinct  classes  of  agriculturists  and  of  gratien ;  both  indus- 
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^^ft                  tries  couibined  arc  carried  ou  apon  G,900  holdings  out  of  7,G34,   H 
^^^^H            the  latter  including  148  Crown  leasee     Sixtj-eovon  holdings  are   H 
^^^^H           reported  as  occupied  for  mining  purposes,  and  there  are  6G7  rea-   ■ 
^^^^H           denlial  liolihiigK,  the  grcator  number  being  situated  in  the  district   ■ 
^^^^H           of  Hartley,  where  there  are  to  he  found  193  such  estates  out  of  H 
^^^^H           a  total  of  G22  riirid  properties;  moKt  of  tliese  hohlingfc,  Kituated 
^^^^H           on  the  Blue  Mouutaius,  are  occupied  in  tlie  sumnier  as  healUi 
^^^^H            resorta  by  visitors  from  the  metropolis.     The  table  below  shows  H 
^^^^H            the  average  areas  of  holdings  and  the  purposes  for  which  the  land  ■ 
^^^^H           is  used  in  the  districts  referred  to : —                                                    ^^ 
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^mtlMiiu  tabic-      The  conditions  of  settlement  in  the  southern  table-land  do  not 
^^                     greatly  differ  from  tliose  which  obtain  in  the  central  districts,  the 
^^M                  principal  feature  being  the  greater  proportion  of  holdings  occupied 
^^^^K           by  their  propnetoni — a  class  of  small  gi-a^-iers  wlio  devot«  little 
^^^^1            attention  to  agriculture,  and  who  in  the  majority  of  instances,  li&ve 
^^^^H            not  yet  complied  entirely  with  the  conditions  necessary  before 
^^^^1           they  can  bocomc  ))Ossc»ied  of  their  holdings  from  the  liands  of  the 
^^^^H           Crown.     The  following  will  illustrate  the  state  of  settlement  in  the 
^^^^^^^     various  electorates  which  compose  this  (Portion  of  the  Colony  : — 
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Thus  Uie  land  alienated  in  tlus  j>art  of  New  South  Wales  A«»»Uon»t«d. 
(timprises  6,157,3G0  acres,  or  45-6  per  cent,  of  the  wliolo  of  its  area, 
which  containn  over  13,41)1,200  acres.  Of  these  only  687,825 
acres,  or  11*2  per  cent,  of  the  settled  lands,  are  held  iu  t«nanoy, 
whil»t  .5,469,535  acres,  or  88-8  p<*r  cent.,  are  occupied  liy  the  land- 
owners themselves.  Here,  as  in  all  other  electorates,  tenant 
_  holdings  am  more  numerous,  and  oover  a  greater  area,  in  the 
^^agricultural  electorates  tlian  in  tlioae  where  grazing  farms  are  tbu 
^^  rule,  and  cultiviition  the  exception.  In  Goulhurn,  Argj'le,  Braid- 
wood,  and  Yii.ss  PI iii ns  the  proportion  of  al Jeuated  huhlings 
occtipied  by  tenanta  ranges  from  33*9  down  to  14'5  per  cent.; 
whilst  in  the  more  western  electomte  of  Young  this  proportion 
itt  roiiucwl  to  5  per  cent.  In  the  whole  of  this  group  of  elec- 
torates the  total  nnml)er  of  occupiers  is  7,203,  of  whom  4,068 
occupy  their  own  freohoUlH,  958  are  tenants,  502  occupy  both 
descriptions  of  alienated  lands,  while  1 ,675  occupy  areas  of  Orown 
Lands  in  uddillon  to  llieir  fretdmlds.  The  cundilioua  of  settle- 
ment, in  whicli  itustoral  occupation  is  the  leading  feature,  must 
nctpssarily  affpct  gi-eatly  the  average  extent  of  rurril  holdings,  and 
in  this  division,  it  will  be  found,  to  attain  faii'Iy  higli  proportions, 
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853  acre«  being  the  avemge  throughout,  with  a  nmxiroatn  of  1,305 
acres  in  Gimdagai,  and  &  niinimutu  of  33  acres  in  the  urban 
electorate  of  Oonlburn.  In  the  districts  of  Yaas  Plains,  Young, 
Boorowa,  and  (jueanbeyan,  the  average  varies  oitl^r  between  U17 
and  969  acrc»;  wlu'lst  in  the  electorates  of  Tumnt  and  and  Braid- 
wood  it  is  reduced  to  482  and  140  acres  respeotively.  Tliose 
Mverageft  nre  givi^n  in  the  following  table,  which  alHO  Hhows  tlie 
purpose  for  wliich  land  ib  used  in  this  district,  grazing  being 
reported  au  the  principal  occupation  on  3,646  holdings,  and 
agriculture  un  3,626,  white  i\6b  holdings  are  used  for  refiidential 
purpoBRS,  and  30  arc  in  the  occupation  of  miners ;  the  fignrei 
below  include  64  occupiers  of  Crown  Leasee. 
Southern  Table-land. 
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In  the  northern  tableland  the  disproportion  between  free- 
holders and  tenants  is  very  strongly  marked,  the  latter  forming  a 
a  very  small  minority  of  the  occupiers  of  alienated  landA,  owing 
to  the  same  cauHos  which  operate  both  in  the  south  and  in  the 
centre  of  this  great  section  of  Kew  South  Wales.  It  is  evident 
that  the  object  of  the  Lnnd  Act  of  I  ^6  L  to  create  a  class  of 
independent  settlers  has  boen  fairly  aucccssfal^  notwithstanding 
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the  fact  that  the  iiuiubor  of  actual  oecupiore  is  pmall  compared  to 
that  of  Uie  individual  selectors  who  since  tbo  year  186L  have 
applied  for  conditional  purcbafiRH.  The  foUowinj^  figures  illustrate 
the  state  uf  settlement  in  the  jiart  of  tho  country  in  question  : — 

Northern  Table-land. 
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The  total  area  alienated  in  these  uloctoratea  is  3,1 18,453  acres,  a,^jii„j,| 
or  23  i  per  cent,  of  iU  whole  extent  of  13,333»120  aorea.  Thd 
total  number  of  occupiers  of  niral  settled  lands  is  3,472,  of  whom 
2,072  live  on  their  fi-eebolds;  whiUt  only  290  are  leiiantM,  197 
holding  both  free  and  leaaebold  land,  and  9 1 3  occupying  Crown 
Lands  in  addition  to  their  freehuldH.  The  proportion  of  the  area 
occupied  by  private  tenants  is  2:i9,-I08  acres,  or  7*4  per  cent^  of 
(lie  whole  extent  of  alienated  Iniid  ;  whilst  92-6  i>ercent.,  represent- 
ing 2,889,04  5  acres,  ir  occupied  by  thft  landowners  themselveA.  The 
land  in  tiHed  for  both  agricultural  and  pastoral  purposes,  and  as 
these  indoslries  are  generally  carrie<]  on  conjointly,  it  is  praotifally 
impossible  to  divide  occupiers  into  the  two  distinct  classes  of  agri- 
oolturists  and  of  p^ozicrs.  Nevertheless,  out  of  a  number  uf  3,125 
landholders  who  follow  these  cjccupations,  13^0  are  returned  as 
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agrioulturisls  and  1,775  as  graziers,  whilst  343  are  resident  loud* 
owners,  and  on  231  holdings  mining  opentdons  arc  carried  od, 
principally  in  the  tia-mining  districts  of  luvprell  and  Tcntorfiold, 
wht^re  the  luiiicrs  up{>eflr  to  have  availed  themaelvca  of  the  pro- 
viaiona  of  the  Land  Acta  in  their  favour  to  a  largo  extent.  The 
average  area  ot  holdings  in  this  district  varies  between  3IC  acrea 
p*?r  holding  in  Tontorfiold  and  1,074  and  1,02*J  acres  in  those  of 
Tamworth  and  Now  England  wliero  large  freehold  estates  ara 
sitnated  ;  in  Glen  Innes  the  average  reached  913  acreSi  and  in 
InvcrcU  836  oores,  tho  general  average  of  the  district  being  898 
acres. 

Northea-n  Tableland. 
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The  districts  situated  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Great  Dividing 
Range  mark  the  transition  between  the  agricultural  settlements 
of  the  coast  and  tableland,  and  the  purely  pastoral  settlements  of 
the  great  west;  the  extent  of  arable  land  is  very  considerable,  but 
little  is  devoted  to  cultivation,  as  it  in  more  economical,  in  the 
present  stago  of  occupation  of  the  soil,  to  use  the  land  for  grazing^ 
purposes,  the  great  distance  to  the  markets  being  tho  pnnci[«l 
obstacle  to  a  rapid  ciLtenaion  of  agriculture  on  the  tJiblelancL 


It  will  be  notioed  tbnt  the  pro])ortion  of  land  alienated  oon-  Dmmmcoi 
f[itleral>]y  diminishes  as  these  districts  are  reached,  except  in  wol 
those  parts  where  the  c*xcel[enco  of  the  land  for  gmzing  purposcSf 
niid  even  for  agriculture,  impeUed  the  pastoral  tenants  of  the 
Crown  some  yeara  ago  to  Hecure  their  holdings  from  the  incursions 
of  the  free  selector,  whom  the  Act  osbneihly  intcndcil  to  favour, 
by  mcjuut  of  nyRt^matic  alienations  under  the  auction  »aU'  and 
improTemeut  clauses  of  the  Land  Act  of  1861.  In  the  south- 
western districts,  wliich  are  traveraed  by  the  principal  permanent 
rivei-s  of  western  New  South  "Wales,  the  land  has  l»een  alienated 
wholesale,  and  inimcuso  areas  of  freehold  land  are  in  the  hands 
of  a  very  smaU  number  of  landholders  ;  while  in  tlie  north- 
western ilistricts  the  freehold  estates  are  neither  so  nnmertms  nor 
of  so  enormous  an  extent  as  those  of  the  south.  The  state  of 
settlement  of  the  alienated  lands  in  the  electorates  situated  in 
the  louthem  part  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Great  Dividing 
Range  may  be  gathered  from  tha  following  figureu : — 

South -Western  Slope. 
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The  total  area  of  this  diatrict,  commonly  called  Kiverioa,  la  RWerinit 

tUatricU 

computed  at  18,438,518  acres,  of  which  10,363,229  acres  are  now 
ftUenated,  or  about  56'2  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area.     In  some  of 
2l 
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tlie  eIoctoi-at«8,  however,  u  great  portiou  of  the  Uud  bos  lioen  partni 
with  ;  thus,  in  the  Murray,  71'7  per  cent,  or  3,*08,312  aores,  Mr»| 
aliennt^d,  out  of  a  tot«l  of  4,7^3,920  acres;  vhiht  in  Albury  Httlel 
land  is  left  excepting  rf«pr%'«L    In  thu electorate  of  Hume  l,933,34dj 
acren,  or  62*2  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  difrtrict,  viz.^  3J09,S 
acres,  are  alicnatod  ;  whiUt  in  that  of  the  Murrambiclgf^c,  whic 
in  one  of  the  most  exlL-nhive  electorates  in  New  South  Wales,  oon-^ 
taiuing  10,392.i38  acres,  466  percent  of  the  area  is  alienated 
into  the  hands  of  1,589  occujuera,  l,06i  of  whom  devote  their  land 
to  purely  pastoral  purpoaea.     Only  a  Bwiall  proportion  of  this  land 
is  held  by  tenants,  the  tot&l  area  80  occupied  being  only  375,60^ 
acree,  ont  of  a  total  of  10,363,229  acres  alienated,  the  rcmaitun 
9,987,62 1  acres  being  in  theoccu{>ation  of  the  proprietors  themselvea  ^ 
Tlie  land  is  used  principally  fur  p-azing  purposes  throuj^bout ' 
Riverina,  although  cultivation  is  extending  with  great  rapidity  in 
the  parts  of  the  dislricte  which  have  easy  acoew  to  railway  or 
rivor  carriage.     CropR  are  raised  on  1,049  holdings,  whilst  2.Q93  m 
occupiers  are  engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits,  which  are  a1«o  oarricti  ^ 
on  conjointly  with  agriculture  in  the  previously  men tionetl  holdings ; 
there  are  atstj  190  residential  holdingR.     Tlie  above  figures  tncliidaj 
23  Crown  leases.     As  may  be  pn^sumetl,  the  average  area  of  hold- j 
ings  must  be  high  in  districts  where  the  operations  of  the  auction.1 
and  improvement  clauses  of  the  Crown  I^ikIs  Act  of  1861  wer« 
extensively  applied  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  holdings  and  h 
preventing  the  land  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  free  selectors,  H 
whom  the  great  pastoral  lessees  did  not  look  upon  as  deairoUe 
neighbours.     Such  was  the  case  in  tliesc  loculiticH,  the  land  faai-iag 
been  bought  up  wholtwale,  the  paatoralistK  being  greatly  helped  by  ^ 
the  various  banking  corporations,  their  joint  operations  resulting  H 
in  the  alienation  of  immeni^  areas  of  the  best  pastoral  land  ihe 
Colony  possesses.     Notwithstanding,  however,  the  hostility  of  the^ 
Orown  lesBeeSi  numerous  selections  were  made,  upon  which  agri*  H 
culture  is  now  spreading,  whilst,  witli  but  a  few  exceptions,  the 
huge  pastoral  estates  of  Biverina  are  entirely  given   up  to  the 
rearing   of    fatock,    ^ecp-breeding    being    practically    their   only 
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tnilufttij.  The  averaye  area  of  hoUliugs  for  tbe  whule  district  Ib 
3,132  ocree,  bat  in  tbe  clectomt<;  of  t\w  Murray  it  re^icbes  more 
tlian  twice  tliis  an^  vii'.,  6, 131  actvh  ;  i»  the  MurriunbidgfM;  the 
average  in  3^045  acres  pur  holdiut;,  and  ia  tbe  Hume  2,23^  acrt's; 
whit«t  ia  tluit  of  Alhury,  where  tbe  selections  were  oomparatively 
more  numerooa,  it  is  only  561  oorea,  exhibiting  thus  a  h«alt]iier 
state  of  settlement. 

The  eiector&les  nituated  in  the  Central  portion  uf  tbe  Colony  on 
tbe  •western  slope  of  the  divitling  range  exhibit  somewhat  similar 
results,  although  the  alienation  of  Grown  Lands  was  not  carried 
on  to  the  banie  extent  aa  was  the  casR  in  the  south,  as  an 
examination  of  the  following  table  will  tibow  • — 

Ceutral  VVeatern  Slopes. 
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Tbe  total  area  alienatetj  amounts  to  4,253,057  acres,  or  21 -9  Cwi»»l  Wwttia  : 
per  oenL  of  tbe  total  area  of  the  district,  which  is  estimated 
at  19,4.14,660  acres.  The  greater  area  alienated  ia  in  the 
rlootorate  of  tlie  Bogan,  wliere  Uiere  are  2,352,428  acres  held  by 
settlers.  Tliia  is,  however,  bat  25*2  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of 
thk  Urge  district,  which  contains  9,345,700  acres,  whilst  in 
Gr^nfell  1,225,378  acres,  or  33  9  |wr  cent  of  the  whole  area  of 
3,616,640  acres  have  been  parted  with  by  tbe  State.  In  Forbes 
only  10*4  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  eleclomte  is  yet  alienated, 
lepreaenting  675,241  acres  out  of  a  toUiI  of  0,472,320  acres.  Tbe 
land  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  pastoral  pursuits,  aitbough  in 
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the  eastern  portion  of  this  distriet,  and  in  thn  vicinity  of  the 
towns  of  Dabbo,  Forbes,  And  Orenfell,  apiculture  is  rapidlj 
Hpreading.  There  are,  however,  only  465  holdiiij^  upon  which 
crops  are  raiaed,  1,012  being  purely  pastoral,  and  657  residential 
holdings,  whilst  in  46  coses  mining  is  can*ie<l  on  ;  the  abox'c 
figures  account  for  87  Crown  leases  in  addition  to  the  2|893 
holdings  alienated  from  th«  Stat^,  Although  the  area  held  by 
tenants  is  proportionately  larger  than  is  tho  case  farther  soatli, 
there  are  only  581,861  acres  so  held,  the  proprietors  still  occupying 
3,671,1%  acres  out  of  tlie  4,253,057  acre-s  of  alienated  land  the 
district  contains. 

Ah  a.  result  of  the  small  number  of  settlers  in  so  extenuTe  a 
district,  the  average  area  uf  holdings  is  necessarily  fairly  hirge, 
altiiOUgh  it  does  not  attain  to  such  proiioi-tion  an  in  the  south,  the 
average  of  tliis  division  being  1,470  acres,  with  a  maximum  of 
1,858  acree  in  tho  Bogan,  a  minimum  of  879  acres  in  Forbes  and 
an  area  of  1,426  acrps  per  holding  in  GrenfelL 

In  the  northern  position  of  the  western  slope  of  tho  Diviiiing 
llangc,  the  dLsti-ibution  of  settlement  closely  resembles  that  met 
with  in  the  division  just  exa-muied,  as  the  following  table  shows  : — 
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The  area  a]trn&t(>d  is  4,186,409  acres,  or  24*8  percent*  of  tlie 
total  area  which  is  16,890,384  acres,  the  highest  proportion  oi 
alienated  land  being  in  Guimedalt  where  1,532,308  acres  or  58-3 
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per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  electomtej  cAlculatetl  at  2,(JL'tl,.')t;0 
acres,  have  been  bought  from  tho  Crown,  the  gi-cater  portion  by 
the  p&stomlistd,  who  have  aucceeded  iu  prpventing  the  settlement 
of  an  agricultural  class  over  the  best  portion  of  the  famed  Livur- 
pool  PUins. 

There  arc  also  ],6G2,270  acres  alienated  in  the  Gwydir  out  of 
7,2fi3,120  acrca,or  22  9  per  cent,  of  this  total,  whilst  in  the 
extensive  district  of  the  Namoi,  out  of  7,010,704  acres,  9S)l, 822 
*acrea,  or  14'2  per  cent  only,  are  aa  yet  alienated.  The  com- 
}>etition  between  pastoratista  and  selectors  was  not  so  keen  in  the 
north-wostem  districts  aa  it  was  in  the  central,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  south-western  division,  presumably  because 
the  land,  though  equally  good  in  quality,  was  too  distimt  from 
the  markcta,  besides,  the  country  becomes  more  exposed  to 
Ktreme  climatic  influence's  in  the  northern  parts.  The  average 
of  holdings  througliout  tho  district,  though  higher  than  in 
tlie  central  western  distnct,  is  not  so  large  as  in  those  of  the 
south-west ;  it  reaches  2,B20  acres,  with  a  maximum  of  3,475 
acres  in  Gunnedali,  owing  to  causes  explained  aboie,  and  a 
nitniinum  of  l,GG4  in  the  Kamui,  tlie  Gwydir  having  an  average 
of  2,963  acres  per  holding.  Tliesc  districts,  with  the  exception  of 
their  eastern  portion,  abutting  on  the  bouiulary  of  the  tableland  of 
NewEngland,  are  entirely  devote*!  totlie  depasturing  of  stock,  1,310 
holdings  being  occupie<l  fur  gracing,  and  only  207  for  agricultural 
purposea,  conjointly  with  stock- rearing,  9G  being  residential 
holdiogs.  The  above  figures  iuuludc  24  small  Crown  leiises. 
Tenant  occupiers  are  not  numerous,  only  111  being  returned  as 
renting  some  410,791  acres  of  land,  priucijMilly  for  grazing 
purposes,  the  remaining  S^ZT'^iGlH  acres,  out  of  a  total  of 
4,186,409  acres  alienated,  being  still  occupied  by  the  proprietors 
themselves. 

In  the  extreme  west  of  the  Colony  settlement  is  making  but 
slow  pi-ojn^ss.  With  the  exception  of  the  great  mining  centre  of 
Broken  Hill,  situated  on  tlie  boundary  of  the  neighbouring  colony 
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of  South  AaRLr&li%  around  which  a  Urge  population,  has  Mttied 
vitliin  the  lust  few  years,  the  whole  of  thii  ^'Bst  poi'tioa  of  tb» 
domain  uf  New  ^uth  Walett  iu  given  up  to  the  (lo{>aKtiinDg  of 
stock.  Sheep-breeding  is  practiciilly  the  ozily  iniluatry,  the 
general  character  of  tliu  country  militating  against  Utc  RuccPSBful 
rearing  of  cattle.  The  present  state  of  settlement  ia  illustrated 
by  the  figures  given  below  : — 
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Tlio  proportion  of  Iiind  nlionatLnl  is  only  4  pi^r  cent  of  thp  total 
area  of  this  district,  b4^ing  an  aggregate  of  3,438,044  acron  out  of 
85,824,396  acres,  which  it  in  estimated  to  ooniaiu.  Of  this  area 
2,91fi,10:J  iwres  are  in  the  occupancy  of  the  landowni'ps,  only 
521,942  acres  l«?iug  held  under  lease,  this  kind  of  t(-nure 
boing  principally  mcft  with  in  tho  electorate  of  Bonrk^,  whora 
nearly  35  ptx  cent,  of  the  total  nrea  aIi*»natod  ap{>ears  to  be  ao 
held,  probalily  from  the  fact  that  Rome  large  pa&tural  eatatea  con* 
taiiiing  a  con^idelublti  area  of  alieriuted  lands  are  held  under  leave 
from  the  original  Crown  lessees.  The  total  number  of  holdings 
exclu)ii\*e  uf  Cro\rn  louses,  containing  no  alienated  lands,  which 
are  more  nniaerous  in  this  than  in  any  other  division  of  New 
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Soath  Wolt^s,  is  1,231,  of  which  581  ure  fieehoids,  94  rented 
prof>eriu>8,  16  pnrily  freehuld  aud  partly  leaaebold,  and  540  free- 
holds to  wbicli  oonMdenible  areas  of  Ccown  lands  are  attached. 
Owing  to  this  small  number  of  estates,  the  average  area  olieuated 
u  Yvry  large — viz.,  2,703  acres  for  thi-  whole  division,  closely 
approaching  in  some  electorates  the  avL>rage  noted  in  the  Rivcrina 

.district;  similar  causes  having  protluced  like  effects  in  the 
dectomt^  of  ISali-anald,  for  example,  wliere  the  Hverage  attains 
A,036  ttcrea  per  holding;  in  Bourke  the  average  reaches  3,I0G 
acrea,  and  in  Wiuitworth  1,895  acivs;  but  in  Sturt  the  number  of 
anaU  holdings  around  the  .silver  mines  of  bh^  kurrier  reduces  t2)o 
inrorage  to  only  SI  acres  per  holding  ;  whilst  in  Wilcannia  tho 
alienntcd  faoldingii  are  few  in  number,  and  average  5G4  acres. 
The  laud  w  ua*sl  ptirnly  for  pastoral  purposes,  except  in  the\icinity 
of  townships,  wlieri>  niarket-gardeniug  and  fruit-growing  is  carrie<l 
on,  principally  by  Chineae. 

It  will  be  seen  from  an  analysis  of  the  figures  that  leltluraent  in  AtraT^vvtloe^M 
Kew  South  W«le$  hu  hitherto  t«uded  towards  Um  concentration 
into  com j>aru Lively  few  hands  of  tlie  lands  alienated  to  A  Itirge 
anmber  of  individual  selectors,  and  that  in  the  great  majority 
oi  oases  the  owner  of  the  land  i£  alno  the  occupier.  Tenancy, 
m  onderstoo*!    in    older   settlcMl    conimunitir>K,    1ia«    imule    coui* 

ipu-acively  little  progress,  88*65  [^er  cent,  of  tfau  land  alienated 
etng  yet  in  the  occupaiiuy  of  the  proprietors  ( heinsel vcs,  over  an 

^■rea  of  36,4l.\l'i"2  acrp-n,  whilst  only  4,711, 7&5  acres,  or   11-45 
per  cent.,  is  hold  under  lease  from  the  freeholders. 

Tlie  following  table  shows  tho  sulxlivixion  of  the  alienated  estate  sinof  bt^dlngih 
of  New  South  Wnlcs,  acconling  to  tdze  of  holdings  and  the  relation 
tliat  the  an>a  ]>f-\d  under  private  Umho  bears  to  the  total  alienated 
in  each  cnt«^ory.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  laud 
pleased  is  greatest  in  areas  below  200  acres,  aud  gradually 
t  as  the  ama  of  hnldiugs  increasf^,  which  in  reality  means 
that  tenancy  is  more  the  rule  in  the  agricultural  than  in  the  pastoral 
tricta  of  the  Colony  in  proportion  to  the  area  settled  aod 
spied  : — 
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The  above  figures  strikingly  illustrate  the  present  condition  of 
colonisation  in  Now  South  Wal&s,  and  their  meaning  should  not  be 

[]o8t  on  thoBe  who  watch  with  attention  and  interest  the  progress 
of  .uettleraoct  in  this  country.     The  percentage  of  land  in  holdingH 

Lless  than  30  acres  in  area  is  only  0-25  per  cent,  of  the  total  area 

'of  land  aliutiiitcd  in  the  Colony,  and  i-epresents  an  aggrugato  of 
103,616  acres  out  of  a  total  of  -11,156,877  acres ;  this  small  acre- 
age is  held  by  11^254  persons,  giving  each  holding  an  average  of 
9-21  acres.  Holdings  between  31  and  4,000  acres  in  extent 
number  26,762  with  an  aggregate  area  of  4,004, it62  acres  or  9-73 
per  cent  of  the  area  alietiated  in  tjio  Colony,  and  an  average 
tjiercfore  of  14 9 -6  acres  per  holding.  In  areas  betwitcn  401  and 
1,000  acres  are  to  be  found  6,906  estates^  the  numbers  decreasing 
rapidly  as  the  areas  increase,  a^regatiug  in  all  4,416,012  acres  of 
10'73  per  cent,  of  the  area  alienated,  giving  each  an  average  of 
639'4  acres.  The  tendency  just  notcd~becomes  still  more  marked 
in  the  holdings  l»etwe*n  1,001  and  10,000  acres  in  extent,  their 
nuiubcr  being  only  4,382,  whilst  thoy  nggregatft  I1,78S,471  acres 
or  2^-63  per  cent  of  the  total  area  alienated  in  the  8tat«s  an 
average  of  2689*5  acres  per  holding.  The  climax  is  reached  how- 
ever in  the  holdings  of  more  tlian  10,000  acrea  in  exteut ;  of  these 
there  are  but  6f56  aggregating  20,847,216  acres  or  50*66  per  cent. 

^^of  the  whole  area  alienated  by  the  Crown,  each  averaging  an  area 
31,774  acres. 

Some  remarks  tin  l*>  the  relative  state  of  agricultiiPH  and  Heltle- 
ut  on  the  alienated  rural  lands  of  New  South  Wales  could  not 
fail  to  be  of  interest,  especially  whf^n  read  with  the  preceding 
ares.     The  table  on  next  page  deals  with  this  question  and  the 
'Bgores  carry  with  them  their  own  explanation  : — 
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Settlement  and  Cultivation. 


81m  of  Boldini:. 
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Although  the  higher  proportion  of  land  cultivated  in  any  of 
thcKo  EoriMi  when  compared  witli  the  totAl  area  alienated  in  the 
Colony  i«  found  in  holdinjjs  from  30  to  400  acroe,  yet  when  conft- 
pared  with  the  aggregate  area  alienate*!  in  the  Beries  itself  it 
rvpremnts  only  10-75  per  cent  of  it,  whilst  on  the  flmallvr  huhlings 
leatt  than  30  acres  in  extent,  its  much  as  3567  pur  cent,  of  the  area 
alienatod  ia  under  cultivation.  The  proportion  contiidcrahly 
decreases  as  the  higher  areas  are  reachcJ,  being  reduced  to  015  per 
cOTit  in  tliose  over  10,000  acre*. 

From  the  above  table  some  intf>refiting  information  may  be 
gleaned  with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  the  nnmber  of  owners 
of  land  who  still  occupy  their  frcehoWa,  those  who  r<«ide  oo 
rented  lands,  sirni  those  who  occupy,  In  addition  to  their  fr(>**hohla, 
bknds  rente"!  either  from  privat4i  owuera  or  from  the  Crown.  An 
idea  may  also  be  formed  as  regards  the  variouH  purposes  to  which 
land  ia  principally  devoted,  but  a  better  and  more  comprehensivB 
view  of  tbeae  two  phases  of  settlement  will  be  obt&lnwl  by  an 
examination  of  the  following  table,  in  which  the  holdings  an 
divided  into  a  greater  number  of  categories  according  to  thctr 
respective  size : — 
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occupipnt  being  fnirly  constant  in  each  desciiption  of  holdings 
Absolute  tenants  to  the  number  of  9,334  are  fnr  more  nuineroits 
in  the  smiUlcr  classes  of  holdings,  and  rapidly  diminish  both  in 
number  and  proportion  as  the  estates  become  larger.  The  same 
is  the  cose  with  regard  to  holders  of  freehold  and  rented  land, 
whose  number  is  only  3,334,  whilst  the  reverse  obta^ins  in  holdings 
to  which  Crown  lamU  are  attachctl,  their  number  and  proportion 
incroudng  with  the  ftizo  of  hohlings.  Tliera  arc  8,S41  auch  etitatea 
the  majority  of  holdings  over  1,000  acres  in  ext«nt  being  found, 
in  that  category. 

As  regards  the  various  purposes  for  which  land  is  used,  it  must  be 
understood  that  no  Imrd  and  fast  rule  can  be  drawn  between  those 
holdings  which  are  returned  us  priuci|>ally  used  for  agricultural 
purposes  and  those  devoted  t«  grazing,  as  both  tliose  occupations 
are  carried  on  conjointly,  except  in  the  extreme  wost  of  the 
Colony,  where  hardly  any  oroiM  are  grown.  Still  tlie  figures 
abovt-  quotefl  are  interesting,  as  they  show  clearly  that  agriculture 
is  carried  on  to  greater  extent  on  estates  below  300  acres  in  area 
than  in  those  of  greater  size,  the  proportional  number  of  holdings 
principally  occupied  for  agricultural  ])urj>osc8  being  greater  as  the 
re.spectivf.  areas  become  smaller.  Beyond  an  area  of  flOO  acres  the 
land  becomes  more  And  more  used  for  purely  pastoral  purpoaea, 
the  proportion  of  cultivated  estates  decreasing  us  the  areas  increase  ; 
until  anintig  those  of  large  areas  hut  few  arc  found  upon  which 
any  kind  of  crops  are  grown. 

Both  industries,  however,  are  carried  on  conjointly  upon  as 
many  as  42,730  holdings,  whilst  freehold  mining  estates,  ]>rincipally 
coal,  shale,  and  tin  properties,  number  139,  the  remaining  7,085 
holdings  being  used  as  residential  ai-eas,  &c.,  the  greater  number^ 
as  might  be  cxiiected,  being  found  in  the  smaller  areas,  the 
proportion  decreasing  with  great  rapidity  as  the  area  increases, 
but  few  estates  over  700  acres  in  extent  being  attached  to  resi- 
dences. It  is  probable  that  most  estates  of  large  areas  reported 
as  used  for  residentuU  purposes  are  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Metropolis. 
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THK  history  of  ptiDiary  edticatJoti  in  New  South  Wales  is  Eariyf\««n 
naturally   divided   into   four    periods.      During  the   first 
pftriocl,  which  lasted  until  JS45f,  the  Bystem  in  force  was  purely 
ftenominatioual,  the  Government  granting  to  the  heads  of  religious 
bodies  assistance  in  proportion  to  tha  amount  expended  by  thorn 
for  rdacational  purpoxea.     No  provision  was  made  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  entirely  under  State  control,  and  considerable 
'disntiaiactiuQ  was  the  rosult.     As  early  as  IS34  attempts  were 
made  to  modify  the  system  in  force,  and  five  years  later  a  grant  nr»tgi»ntin 
"waa  made  with  the  object  of  securing  undenominational  education  nomlnialuna: 
for  the  children  of  those  who  preferred  it.     It  was  not,  however, 
until  1844  that  any  definite  steps  were  token  in  this  direction. 
In  that  year  a  Committee  of  the  LcgiKlativc  Council  rcimrtetl  in 
favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  Irish  National  School  system,  and,  in 
accordance  with  this  recommendation,  an  Act  wiis  [>asscd  in  1848 
constituting  two  Boards,  to  one  of  which  was  entrusted  the  adminis- 
tration of  denominational  education,  and  to  tho  other  Iho  undenomi- 
national, or,  as  it  was  catlod,  tho  National  systooi.     This  anomaly 
of  two  rival  Boards  existed   for  eighteen  years,  UDtU   it  was 
abolished  by  tho  passing  of  tho  Public  Schools  Act  of  1 8GC  Tho  iHibilo 
This  Act  provided  for  two  distinct  clauics  of  schools,  though  all  of  iwa 
schools  receiving   aid    ffom    llie    State  were    placed   under    tho 
control  of  a  Board  appointed  by   the  Government,   and  styled 
*hf   r.'ouncil  of   Education.      The   Public  Sohoola  were  entirely 
administered  by  this  Board,  but  the  denominational  schools  were 
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piirtly  govoriied  by  the  various  religious  bodies  by  whom  they  bad 
been  founded  AllUouj;;li  the  system  established  by  the  Act  of  1&6S| 
was  essentially  one  of  transition,  cdu(?ation  nevertheless  uinde 
considernble  progress  during  the  ycjirs  of  its  administration.  Bat 
it  woB  found  impossible  to  maitit&in  this  du&l  system,  not  only  on 
acconnt  of  its  Intrinaic  defects  but  because  the  )irinciple  of  granting 
State  aid  to  religious  sehools  was  repugnant  to  the  feelings  o£> 
the  luajority  of  the  people. 
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In  18S0  State  aid  t4i  denominational  education  was  abnlisbed.i 
By  an  Act  passed  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  -whicfa] 
received  the  Royal  assent  on  the  I6ch  April,  1880,  iho  entir 
educational  system  of  tbe  Oolony  was  remodtilled.     The  Act,  in 
the  fintt  place,  repealed  tbu  Kdncatton  Aet  of  180G,  ilitL^olvcd  the 
Council   of  Education,    and    placed   tlio    control    of   educationo]] 
matters  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of  Fnblio  Instruction.     It| 
provides  for  the  e^tjiblisliment  and  maintenance  of  Public  Schools,! 
to  alTord  primary  instruction  to  all  chil<lren  without  sectarian  or  ' 
claffi  distinction ;  Saperior  Public  Schools,   in  vhich  additional 
losaoQS  in   the   higher  brunches  may  be  given  ;  Evening  Public  J 
Bchoola,  with  the  objt-ct  of  institicttng  ]ter.'«onR  irbo  mity  not  liavai 
received  the  advantages  of  primary  education  ;  and  High  SchooUJ 
for  tioya  anil  girls,  in  which  the  ooiirae  of  instruction  shall  be  of 
such  a  character  as  to  complete  the  Public  School  curriculum,  or 
to  prepare  students  for  tbe  University.     It  proWdes  that  in  all 
schools  under  the  Act  the  teaching  shall  be  strictly  non  sectatian ; 
but  the  wonla  "secular  instruction"  ai-e  held  to  include  geueml 
religious  teaching,  as  dislinguislied  from  dogmatical  or  polemioid 
theology.     The  History  of  England  and  of  Australia  are  to  form 
part  of  the  course  of  secular  instruction  ;  and  it  is  further  pro-j 
vided  tliut  four  hours  during  each  school  day  shall  be  devoted  to  \ 
secular  instruction  oicclusively,  but  one  other  hour  each  day  may 
be  set  a|iart  for  religious  instruction,  to  be  given  in  a  sepumce 
class-room  by  the  clergyman  or  religious  teacher  of  any  persuusionj , 
to  the  children  of  the  same  jrervnasion   whose  jiarents  do  not! 
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>feot  to  their  recoiring  such  religioos  instruction.  This  provi- 
sion btt«  been  Uiken  advantage  of  to  somo  extent  by  euveraJ  of  the 
deoooiiimtions. 

Ifc  is  made  comnnlsory   upon    parents  to  send  their  children,  EJmation 
botwocn  ihfi  Af^es  of  hix  and  fourteen  years,  to  school  for  at  leaat 
seventy  days  in  each  half-year,  unletiH  just  cause  uf  exemption  can 
be  sbown.     Penalties  are  pi-ovided  for  breadie»  of  this  provision. 
But  although  education  is  compulsory,  it  is  not  altogether  free, 
for  parents  are  required  to  pay  a  wet-kly  fe*^  of  three  ponec  per  w»dtlj-  Im. 
diild,  but  not  exceeding  one  shilling  in  all  for  the  children  of  one 
L  ftnily.     Power  is  given,  however,  to  the  Minister,  or  tho  Local 
FSo&rd,  to  remit  the  fees  whei*e  it  is  shown  that  the  parents  u« 
ttnable  to  pay.     Tlie  fees,  exo>]>t.  in  Evening  Scliools,  are  not  the 
property    of  tho   teacher,    but    are   paid    into   the   Consolidated 
Beveuuo  Fund     Children  attending  school  are  allowed  to  travel 
^iree  by  nuL 

Other  secttons  of  ttie  Act  permit  of  tlie  establishment  of  Provi-  rrovuuxui 

School*. 
noiud  SchooU,  and  tho  appointment  of  itinerant  teachers  in  remote 

and  thinly -populated  districts.  Provision  is  also  made  for  tho 
'  ectablishment  r>f  training  schools  for  teachers.  It  i^  enacted  that 
Local  Boards  shall  be  appointed,  whose  duty  is  to  visit  and  u>ctx  BoardA 
.  in:fl^>ect  the  Public  Schools  placed  under  their  Rupervi.*[ion,  to 
suspend  teachers  in  cases  of  misconduct  not  admitting  of  delay, 
and  to  endeavour  to  induce  partrnta  to  send  their  children  regu- 
larly to  school,  and  to  report  the  names  of  parents  or  guardians 
vho  refuse  or  fail  to  educate  their  children.  It  should  be  observed 
that  parents  arc  not  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  the 
Public  Schools ;  they  have  fall  choice  in  the  matt-cr,  the  State 
only  insisting  that  a  certain  standard  of  education  shall  be 
attained. 

Qreot  as  has  been  tho  uialerial   progross  of  the    Colony,   its  >*roi,Tc»  of 
intellectual  advancement  has  been  much    more  rapid.      tn   the 
records  of  the  marringe  registers  signed  by  mnrks,  a  most  accorate 
gauge  of  educational  progress  will  be  found.     Tlio  earliest  official 
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record  of  mamageB  was  for  the  year  1857,  when  out  of  5,804 
persons  married  l,G'i6  or  28-36  per  cent  were  unable  to  sign  the 
marriage  register.  During  1890  the  number  of  such  persona  was 
onljr  426,  or  2*70  per  cent,  of  the  total  nunib^r  married.  A 
generation  has  passed  away  during  the  period  embraced  by  the 
{olloning  table,  and  the  progress  shown  tliereby  cannot  fail  to  be 
interesting. 

Progress  of  Education  in  New  South  Wales,  as  shown  by  th« 
Number  of  Persons  signing  Marriage  Register  with  IVCarks. 


reranUge 
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1,458 

isst; 

15,622 

3-08 

622 

1870 

7,666 

18-23 

1,403 

1887 

i.'i.iao 

3-50 

A31 

1871 

7.006 

16-96 

1.341 

1K8H 

i.-.,«s^< 

374 

687 

1872 

7,850 

1362 

1,069 

1880 

15.O60 

3-35 

fi04 

1873 

8,708 

14-26 

1,2&2 

1600 

15,572 

270 

4SS 

The  progress  exhibited  in  the  above  table  is  marvellous.  The 
residuum  of  population  not  yet  educated  is  already  very  nmall, 
and,  moreover,  of  the  420  persons  using  marks  a  large  proportion 
were  not  born  in  New  Soutli  Wales,  but  arrived  in  this  Colony 
too  late  in  life  to  avail  themselves  of  its  educational  system.  The 
proportion  of  persons  using  marks  is  somcwbat  higher  in  this 
Colony  and  Queensland  than  in  any  other  member  of  the  group. 
This  is  in  no  sense  due  to  the  superiority  of  tbo  educational  fiystom 
of  those  colonies,  but  rather  to  the  number  uE  immigrants  attracted 
thither,  amongst  whom  there  will  always  be  found  many  persons 
unable  to  write. 
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FigWM  nepectiug  all  the  colonies  are  not  available,  but  as  itiitenc;  in 
t-ogardH  tboMf  tbut  liavL'  furuiKhwl  reluruK  iii  the  year  J  890  the 
dtgret?  of  illiteracy,  ns  disclosed  liy  the  marriage  registers,  was : — 

wilh  tiMrtui. 


Now  South  Wal™  270 

Victoria ,.., 1-52 

Que«neUml 3-28 

South  Aoatralia 2  28 

New  ZcftUud 1-78 

Only  on  itnperfeet  comparison  oau  be  made  as  to  tho  number  of  chUdrra  lo- 


f  children  under  instruction  during  post  years,  as  the  number  in  rormer>atn 
actual  attendance  cannot  be  ilistinguislied  from  the  numbor 
onroUed.  The  following  tabic,  however,  gives  the  numbor  of 
schools,  both  public  and  private,  and  enrolled  scholars  for  over 
fifty  years,  and  though  it  cannot  be  taken  as  aljsolutely  correct,  it 
may  be  relied  on  as  fairly  indicative  of  the  oducatioiml  progress  of 
the  Colony.  Victoria,  it  should  bo  rememborcd,  was  separated  in 
1851,  luid  Quccaslaiid  in  18G1  :— 


Progress  of  Education  in  New  South  Wales. 


Tpr. 

ttwOoloaj'. 

Ho.  ol  schooU 

Children  enrolM. 

Proportion 
enrDtled. 

per  cent. 

1636 

77.096 

8o 

3.301 

4-10 

mi 

U»,6fll) 

200 

9,632 

ii-U 

1846 

in«.7i>+ 

304 

10.033 

0-GS 

1851 

ItlT.lflS 

423 

21.120 

11)71 

1856 

2Sfi,873 

565 

29,426 

10-26 

18(11 

3r.7,»78 

841) 

37,874 

10  58 

180S 

428,813 

].155 

69.504 

13-00 

1871 

617.758 

1,450 

77,880 

15-04 

IS7G 

BH.lSl 

1,620 

131,620 

21-43 

IS81 

77S.(t!'lt) 

2,066 

106.536 

smo 

I88S 

9;i!>,a40 

2,833 

220,724 

22-31 

1800 

l,121,)40O 

3.134 

240.270 

21-42 

Tbfl  number  of  children  given  in  the  precodi  ng  table  aa  enrolled  in 

tho  Tarioua  schools  exceeds,  in  almost  every  case,  the  actual  school 

attendance,  as  the  gross  enrolment  for  the  year  is  given,  and  not 

the  mean  for  each  quarter.     The  Iatt«r  information  cannot  be 

2m 
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Enrol  niont  of 
filUldrm. 


obtained  except  for  rcceot  jears,  but  tbe  figurra  u  ihvj  staadj 
give  a  liaftix  of  comparison,  which  is  not  without  T&lne. 

Tbe  fuUowing  table  Bhows  the  grotw  enrolment  of  distinct  diil-] 
dren  danng  the  t«n  years  which  c1os(»l  with  1890,  as  well  as  thftj 
quarterly  enrolmcntfl,  in  all  the  schoola  of  tbo  Colony.  The  Ust  i 
column  may  be  taken  a^  giving  tbe  nearest  apiiroxinmtion  to  the  J 
number  of  children  actually  oiidor  tuition  in  State  and  prirat 
schools : — 


Seboola. 

TMtelwn. 

fMnlifK 

T«w. 

GioM  cnraltnaiL 

Hms  oiHvterl}' 
onrooiMOL 

dr^il  of  School  ^19 

aucndins  BtjioaL 

1881 

e.M6 

8,772 

leMafi 

145,636 

R5-07 

1SS2 

'J.IGl 

4,154 

188.007 

1&6.768 

0241 

18^ 

2,313 

4,54:1 

iso.gss 

164,270 

KA-12  ^ 

ISiM 

2,535 

4,8ftO 

202,519 

I74.&44 

8S'49H 

issr. 

2,i(W 

r.,267 

2I0.74.'i 

188,873 

88-^  ■ 

1«S6 

2.833 

&,6o0 

220,724 

102,010 

sfiisH 

1887 

2.»25 

5.714 

226,669 

W.7I2 

87-01  ■ 

1888 

2.U64 

5.870 

229.043 

201.083 

87-oa  ^ 

1889 

3,087 

s.wta 

235,000 

200.326 

8B-79 

1890 

3,120 

6,614 

237,803 

212,069 

80  54 

Nnnib«r  «( 
CfaUdrgnol 

HbOOll^ 


The  number  of  children  of  school  age — tbat  is  to  say,  front  GvQ 
to  fifteen  years — during  1890  was  286,000,  and  of  this  numl 
238,988,  excluding  1,282  attending  tlie  Univerwily  and  colleges,! 
were  receiving  instruction  in  the  schools  of  the  Colony.     Of  thc«e| 
195,241  were  on  the  rolls  of  the  Stato  schools,  and  the  remainde 
wore  diatribiited  among  the  various  private  and  denominations 
schools,  reformatories,  and  charitable  institutions  while  47,011 
were  eitLer  receiving  no  iiuilruction,  or  wern  being  taught  at  bomet  J 
Ko  reliable  estimate  of  the  number  of  children  under  homo  taiiioa 
ca:i  be   made,  neither  is  it  poeaible  to  determine  the  number  1 
those  who    have    ceased  to   attend    school  before  reaching  the 
fifteenth  year,  but  it  is  very  probable  tliat  considerable  uumbervl 
are  to  be  found  in  both  clasacs.     Tbe  total  known  enrolment  at 
private  schools  was  42,612»aud  the  average  attendance,  34,37S. 


ENROLMENT  OP   CIirLDREN, 


m 


Oving  to  tlie  s]>arseiies8  of  the  populAtiOD   in   nearly  all  the  Computuwr 

ckuK*  oot 

country  districte  of  the  Colony,   the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  ■trtulyonftmB^] 

Iiistrnotion  Act  cannot  be  strictly  enforc«<l.     Neverthel«n,  the 

nuinl>or  of  cliildreu  growing  up  in  absolute  ignorance  is  by  no 

means  great,  and,  though  the  proportion  of  such  children  cannot 

be  ev«n  aiiproxinmtely  det«nnined,  there  in  sufficient  evidence  to 

wnmuat  the  conclusiun  that  it  m  stea<;liiy  decrea&ing.     At  the  (Tensns 

periods  of  18C1,  lb71.  and  lti81,  the  proportions  of  children  from 

S  to  10  years  whocould  read  and  write  were  in  every  ten  thouiuind 

an  follows : — 

imn.  U71.  isa. 

Read  and  write 2,3^  3.470  4,413 

Readonly S,2S!I  2.7.i2  1.9S2 

Uuablu  to  read  4,:S50  3,778  '1,606 

Talcing  the  children  from  10  to  15  years,  the  comparison  is  still 
more  satisfactory  :— 

tML  tMTl.  lii^l. 

Read  and  write...-. B,7fi9        7,flrMi        8.HW 

Rea-l  only 1.834         1.202  014 

UiMb:oton)ad....M 1.377        1.M2  582 

The  steady  decn^ose  in  the  proiwrlion  of  illiterate  children  from  iVifKMcr 

"  cduaitlon 

16^61  to  1.S71,  and  from  1871  to  1831,  is  plainly  visible  from  the  wwmg* 

DbUdMa. 
above  tobies,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  satisfactory 

decTMse  has  since  continued. 


PUBLIC  INSTHUCTIOX—STATE  SCHOOLS. 

Whan  the  present  Public  Instruction  Act  cnme  into  operation,  soiK«UwitrN 
on  the  30th  April,  1880,  the  Council  of  Education  cea^etl  to  exist,  ll^^nto ^.K^  ' 
and  handed  over  to  the  new  administration  the  schools,  until  then 
under  it«  control.     At  the  date  mentioned,  thore  were  maintained, 
or  subsidized  by  the   Oovenirocnt,    1,220   scliooU,  attended   by 
101,531  M^olars,  thus  distributed  ; — 

No.  d  Schouta.    Ka  of  PniUla. 

i'ublic 706  68,823 

I'rovisional 9IS  8,312 

Half-time   . VJ  1,683 

Denotnioatunial 106  23,716 

1,220  101,534 
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At  the  close  of  1882  the  connection  of  the  denominational 
schools  with  the  State  ceased,  and  the  subsequent  year  is  marked, 
as  was  to  have  been  expected,  by  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  children  who  were  receiving  their  education  at  the 
expense  of  the  State.  The  check  only  operated  for  a  short  period, 
as  the  year  1884  showed  a  recovery  of  more  than  the  ground  lost. 
Enrolment  since  This  -^yjii  be  seen  by  the  folJowinjr  table  which  shows  the  enrolment 

pasaingthe  Act.  ■'  ° 

and  attendance  of  children  at  State  supported  schools  only  : — 


Year. 

Gross  enrolment  of 

Quarterly 

Avenge 

dinUnct  children. 

enrolment 

Bttendufce. 

1881 

146,106 

125,506 

82,890 

1882 

166,611 

134,872 

90.944 

1883 

165.918 

130,205 

88,646 

1884 

167,134 

139,169 

95,215 

1885 

173.440 

146,570 

100,462 

1886 

179,990 

153,244 

105,638 

1887 

184,060 

157,262 

106.408 

1888 

186,692 

160,919 

112,230 

1889 

191,215 

164,701 

114,669 

1890 

195,241 

170,367 

116,665 

In  the  gross  enrolment  for  1890,  21,867  of  the  children 
were  under  the  age  of  6  years,  160,488  between  6  and  14,  and 
12,886  over  14  years  of  age. 


Increase  in 
Torolment. 


Since  the  withdrawal  of  aid  from  denominational  schools  the 
increase  in  the  average  quarterly  enrolment  at  State  schools  has 
been  30*84  per  cent.,  the  increase  in  each  year  being  : — 

1884 6-88  per  cent 

1885 5-32         „ 

1886 4-55 

1887 2-62 

1888 2-32 

1889 2-35 

1890 3-43 


The  number  of  EchooU  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Depart-  Nmnhetoi 

'  •chool*. 

xnent,  during  1890,  was  2,423,  thus  classified  : — 


nivliSohoole 5 

Public  SobooU — mixed 1,651 

„  Two  dc[)artniiint«, 

,,  Throe  ilepartm«iiU 

Provudonal  Schools    

HKlf>tim«  8«li(K>l)t 

HuuKc- to- house  SuhooU.. ............. .. 

Evening  Schools „ 


Total 2,423 

The  following  talilfi  given  tlio   numlier  of  St«te  scbools  in  each  Stoto  Sdioob 

tn  AiutnlMfen 
of  the  Australasian  Colonics,  together  with  the  number  of  scholars  OoiontML 

in  average  atttrndance : — 

State  SuliooK  1890. 


Ooloujr. 


New  South  Wales.. 

Victori*  

Qitenuliuid 

South  AtiBtraUa 

Western  Austnlia 

Taimania 

Kcw  ZcaJADd 

Aaatralosu 


Number 

of 
ScliooU 


SiiiubBf  ol 
Teachin. 


Number  of  f     Xiwa^ 
Scholani.     atUoSanooof 
(Av«rage    I      PnpUi 
Altrnduoc]    pCTBdigaL 


2,4^ 

2.170 

021 

531 

82 

S40 

1.800 

7.287 


•1,181 

1 16,605 

4,223 

133,70S 

l.r,3ft 

40,63« 

l,0B7 

27.&fl2 

129 

2,M5 

460 

S,Utl8 

2,978 

04,032 

14,083 

424,880     . 

Tlie  teachers  in  New  South  Wales  during  the  year  numbered  5!;^"!*"'* 
■(,181,  viz.,    2,087  males,  and  2,094  females. 

Halt*.  Feutttloc  Total. 

In  obuge  of  dfipsTtmeots    1,A33  901  2,431 

AMtitanta 133  :iS5  dl8 

PopU-teacheni   303  7U  1.107 

Othcis 28  94  122 

Total    2,087  2,094  4,181 


Thu  average  number  of  pupils  on  the  basis  of  the  meun  quarterly 
i-nrolnient  per  teacher  wus,  therefort',  40*75,  and  the  averago 
Rttendance  per  teacher,  27*90,  while  the  average  quarterly 
enrolment  of  children  per  school  was  70-81. 


Public  School 

ourrioulum. 


Tiui Cling  at 
Tiskdiurs. 


TnclMniMMl 
tbdr  cmoId* 


The  curriculum  of  the  public  scliools  of  New  South  Wales  pro- 
rides  merely  for  impai'ting  to  children  a  sound  course  of  prim&ry 
education,  mid  the  clemotiU  of  tho»e  sciences  which  form  the  basis 
of  higher  courses  of  education,  scicntiiic  or  t4_>chtiieal.  The  State 
provides  separately  the  necessary  facilities  for  acquiring  technical 
knowledge,  under  a  system  of  training  recently  introduced,  about 
which  more  will  be  said  further  on.  The  Kindergarten  system 
has  been  introduced  into  some  of  the  scliooU,  and  about  2,000 
children  ore  receiving  this  kind  of  instruction. 

The  staff*  of  male  and  female  Public  School  teachers  is  trained  in 
the  normal  schools  of  the  Colony — the  Fort-stroet  trainiu)^  school 
for  male  teachers,  and  the  llurlstone  training  whool  for  fomelo 
teachers.  These  establishments  arc  under  the  strictest  BU|%r^'ibiou4 
and  improvements  are  made  every  year  in  oMer  to  keep  pace  with 
the  most  modem  systems  of  training.  Admifision  w  obtainable  to 
these  schools  by  examination,  and  the  students  are  almost  cxctu- 
aively  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  both  sexes  of  the  pupil-teacheiu 
These  pupil  •teachers  are  selected  witli  great  care,  aa  they  are 
ret|uired  to  undergo  tterere  exaininatiutis,  and  must  alsosutiicfy  the 
de|>artntent  as  to  their  jihysical  aptitude  and  the  soundneMS  of 
their  constitutions,  in  view  of  the  ai-duous  nature  of  tlie  duties 
they  are  called  upon  to  perform. 

During  the  year  1890  the  numWr  of  teachers  in  the  8er\-ioe  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  wan,  as  already  stated,  4,181. 
The  teachers  obtain  promotion  only  aftnr  paaiing  a  mrtea  of 
examinations,  which  are  so  framed  aa  to  efficiently  t«st  their  pm- 
gress  in  general  capacity.  Tliere  are  tea  classes  of  male  teachers 
in  charge  of  schools  or  departments,  their  emoluments  ranging 
from  ^128  to  X500  per  annum  including  residence;  uncloaaified 
teachers  in  charge  of  Provisional  Schools  receive  from  £72  to 
£96  ;  assistant  teachers  are  paid  at  rates  varying  from  £50  to 
£250  ;  and  pupil-teachers  from  X42  to  £72  per  annum.  Female 
teacliers  in  charge  of  schools  or  dt^pHrtmnnts  arp  paid  from  £218 
to  X326  per  annum,  including  \'ulue  of  residence  ;  aasislant 
teacher's  salaries  vary  from  £114  to  XI68;  and  pupil  teachers 
receive  from  £.2i  to  £iB  \Kr  annum. 
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COST  or  EDUCATIOy, 


The  locft]  HDporniiion  of  tlio  Public  Schools  of  the  Colony  is  PubOo  Sebool 
phwccl  in  tho  Imnds  of  School  Boards  ajipointod  in  the  various 
districU  of  tliM  Colony,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Instnio- 
tioD  Act.  Thoaf!  boardii  are  suppOHCsl  to  exorcise  a  gtMteral  over- 
d^t  in  regard  to  the  Public  Schools  in  their  diBtricts,  but  cannot 
interfere  with  ihu  int4;mal  disciptine  or  maaagenient  of  the  schoolsi 
vhich  reuuiin  uutlcr  tho  direct  control  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  nud  the  inspectors  and  oUier  officen  of  his  depnttment. 

Tba  avprngo  cost  per  child  in  averse  attendance  at  the  Public  ATcnnooiitoi 

Sohools  has  greatly   varied,   as   will    he   wren   by   the   following  «*ol»»'- 

table,  which  gives  the  avei-i^f>e  fur  the  ten  years,  1881  to  1890, 

inclusive. 

Cost  of  Education,  per  Head. 


For  Kdtulnlitis- 

Yew. 

For  tcbool 

For  tha 

fuAlntotiAilOV  of 

wtiook. 

tkrn.  lLiK4udlnc  Dm 

unounc  pMa» 

rvUrInc 

Tohd. 

£    B.    d. 

£  «.  d. 

£    ».     <l. 

£    a.     d. 

1881 

1  4  n 

3  15    3 

U  U    3j 

6   14    4t 

1892 

2  10    2^ 

3  15     Ij 

0  lU     8| 

(i  l«   (Hf 

issa 

4    8    S| 

4     2     Oi 

0  IS     ^ 

ft    5    7J 

ISM 

3     3  11 

4    4     2| 

0  U    52 

8    2    7i 

1886 

1    15    5i 

4     3     7 

0   13     l| 

ti  VI     li 

ISS6 

1     9    *i 

4     1     6 

0  13     M 

8    4    0 

1887 

1     2    64 

4    3    7i 

on     3) 

A  17     Ai 

1888 

0  IS     1 

4     1     79 

0     ft    8| 

R    6    S 

1880 

0  lu    u 

4  '2  et 

0    9     ^ 
0    U     8] 

A  10  11 

ISM 

I  G  n 

4     0     3 

8    0    0 

In  the  Public  Schools  of  New  South  Wales  the  coat  per  child  OottptrcUM 

in  ouMTMtooles. 
was  until  1888  higher  than  in  the  other  Australian  Oolonies;  Uia 

6guroii  fur  1890,  however,  show  this  Colony   ha»   now    reduced 

its  expenditure  per  child  below  that  of  Victoria,  though  it  is  still 

a  little  in  excess  of  the  other  proviucea.     The  following  tignrcs  do 

DOi  include  cost  of  buildings : — 

TDtad (Oft per chlbt  In 

mrmngo  aHariilBiiovk 

New  South  Wslos £4  14  114 

Viotoria    , 6  3  8 

QoMiwland .'. » 4  I  101 

Boatb  Austrntia 3  18  8| 

WMtcm  AuRtralia 4  I  3} 

New  Zealand   3  14  10 

"nMBiuiDia  ^.... 3  8  p| 


The  total  coat  per  child  in  average  Attendance  ot  the  Scbools 
under  the  control  of  the  London  School  &o&rd,  in  1890,  was 
ilS  88.  3d.,  and  the  net  cost  £2  Is.  8d.,  but  no  oseful  pui-pose  is 
to  be  gainful  by  comparing  England  and  Australia  in  regard  to  cost 
of  education,  and  in  considering  the  expense  incurred  by  the 
KtiH!tiw»  [iiH-  State  in  imst  %'ears  it  shovM  be  home  in  mind  that  a  consider- 
iowroKui  Act.  able  outlay  was  nec^drd  to  l)tiild  the  uccoHi&ry  school -houses  after 
the  Act  of  1880  brcnme  law.  Under  this  Act  Uie  expenses 
contingent  upon  the  necessity  of  obtatiiiug  efGcient  results,  iu  a 
country  so  sparsely  populated  as  New  South  Wnlos,  were  unavoid- 
ably great.  SchooMiouses  had  to  be  built,  teachers  required 
training,  and  the  whole  machinery  for  providing  schools  ftnd 
teachers  had  to  be  started  in  so  many  p«trtfi  of  the  country  where 
•  there  were  none  but  denonti national  schools,  and  frequently  no 
educational  establishments  at  all.  To  these  initial  expenses  was 
due,  in  a  groat  measure,  the  relatively  higli  cost  of  public  educa- 
tion in  the  earlier  years  shown  in  the  tabic  on  page  551.  A  great 
reduction  is  observable  since  1S85,  and  it  may  be  expeotod  that 
the  cost  will  not  at  any  time  greatly  exceed  the  present  figures,  aa 
the  schoolhouscs  have  been  built  with  due  reganl  to  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  scholars  which  must  be  expected  in  a  young, 
prosperous,  and  growing  colony.  It  may  be  added  that  most  of 
the  school -buildings  are  of  such  a  cluu-acter  as  would  do  credit  to 
the  uio«t  a«)vanced  countries  in  the  world,  the  greatest  care  boinj; 
taken  to  have  them  replete  with  all  the  improvements  which  the 
ex|>enence  of  centuries  has  suggested  in  older  communities.  It 
should,  however,  hv  mentioned  here,  that  the  last  re|>ort  of  the 
Minister  for  Fublic  Instruction  states  that  the  expenditure  od 
school-buildings  during  the  past  seven  years  has  been  insufficient, 
and  that  a  further  large  outlay  will  be  required  shortly  in  order 
to  keep  pace  with  the  ever  Increasing  demand  for  accomniodatioD. 


OMnpuvtiTfl  "When  comparing  tho  average  cost  of  education  per  child  iu 

**"»■  attendance   in  New  South  Wales   with  that  of   its  neighbour^ 

Victoria,  the  results  for   1890  must  appear   vciy   satisfactory^ 
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especially  wben  it  is  bome  in  nuDd  that  the  Kiualler  extent  of  the 
territory  of  tlie  latter  colony,  and  the  greiitet  travelling  facilities*, 
which  a  railway  Bjsiom  pi-oportionat^Iy  much  Urger  oflera,  niUKt 
neceasarijly  reduce  the  codt  of  education.  In  South  Australia  and 
Wciitem  Aostrftlia  settlement  ia  confined  to  certain  diiitrint«  in 
which  the  popolfttion  is  more  comjtact,  whilst  the  whole  of  the 
iwrritorj-  of  New  South  Wales,  if  wc  except  the  extreme  went, 
may  bo  regarded  as  everywhere  settled,  at  least  to  such  an  extent 
s>  to  neceadtAte  the  extension  of  tbo  Public  School  system 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Colony.  But  the  spread  of 
public  instruction  is  cumii<lered  so  pro-tin intutly  important  an 
object  that  the  I>cgistaturc  lias  at  all  times  cxprvsae^l  its  readinetvs 
to  make  erery  sacrifice,  and  spore  no  expense  to  render  efficacious 
the  ^st^ra  of  national  education  which  it  adopted  in  1880. 

The  followinE-  table  will  show  the  total  amount  exiiendcd  by  the  Ainwmiox- 

^  '  '  I^nrted  on 

StatfT  since  the  year  1881,  and  the  nnnual  amount  per  hcail  uf  r^'n'^O' «*"«- 
population  provided  for  the  primary  education  of  the  children  of 
the  Colony  :— 

Amount  Expended  on  Education. 


I 


r«Br 

Amount 

For  bad 

ol 

IKipulatlou. 

A'enr. 

Amoant. 

of 
popuUlion. 

£ 

■.    d. 

£ 

fl.     d. 

1 

474.157 

12    7 

1S90 

654,411 

13    li 

llBBS 

618,S00 

15    6 

1887 

62t,{l83 

12    5 

^JB88 

821,893 

19    S 

18SS 

687,102 

u   et 

iSSi 

774,357 

17    C 

1889 

«3fi,A00 

11    11 

ISS5 

003,697 

14    4 

1890 

7H390 

U    9 

This  stat'Cment  would  not  be  complete  if  some  details  were  not  J^U5i^n> 
fumishf^,  showing  under  wltat  principal  beads  this  expenditure  "'°***™' 
Was  incurred,  and  the  amount  of  school  fees  received  during  the 
same  period  : — 
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State  Expenditure  on  Edacfttion. 


Num- 
tMrot 

Scbuob. 

Onm  flnrol- 

Ob  nuUnUnuioo 

dllUN. 

Y«ftr. 

ronBt  o( . 

dbtinot 
PupLbk 

Onsohnal 

ofSobooli.)!! 

olwitBB  Anndii- 

Mi>Boa,*a 

iDtaL 

Ami 

1 

£ 

£         ' 

£ 

46.347 

£ 

1881  ^,(m 

14(1, 10f> 

to"no.i 

aTLi-u 

474.1ff7 

4S7.S10 

1882    1,7116 

imMl  1228.401 

.190. 30B 

618,800 

ai.sis 

567.488 

1883    1.700 

irKl.OlS*  391,(»00 

4.10,853 

821,853 

51.427 

770.426 

1884    l,»12 

ItiTJ-H  l3M.aS3 

4<>d,074 

774,357 

56.7li6 

717.591 

1885    '2,040 

173,440     178,IHI2 

48d.eB5 

663,097 

^,1)*24! 

(KM.  771 

ISm    "170 

171i.'.i90     155,072 

499.339 

654.411 

(;3,lt» 

fl*i|.24(J 

lb87  ;  2,2.'ttl 

1^4,000     n9,!)A7 

fius,oa6 

flU4.98:i 

63,8»S 

S6i,087 

ISKS  1  2,271 

ISti.OW       P4,r>75 

5I2..V27 

r»97. 102 

69,6^ 

£27.548 

\m>  i  2,373 

itM,2i5    im,r,76 

i»;i:..933 

OSS.nOO 

73.318 

503.101 

1800 

|4,4:i3 

lUu,241 

1 50,441 

&s:{,siu 

704.atio 

71,827 

632,433 

School  few, 


*  OntMMl  D«Bfiinlnatlot»l  thlioola  ware  diaootttintial  at  tiw  cOom  of  UU. 

It  will  be  aevn  that  the*  amount  dirrctly  contributed  W  parents 
towards  tlieir  children's  ctlucatiou  is  but  a  sdiuU  proportion  <jf  the 
total  cost.  In  1890,  however,  it  was  conaiderably  Urgei*  than 
in  any  year,  1889  exceiited,  since  the  existing  Act  come  into  force, 
and  the  rate  per  head  was  rxuecdeii  only  in  1888  and  1889,  oa 
may  be  Accn  from  the  following  stAtoment : — 

Average  coat  of  Education  per  Child. 


Ymw. 

CUM  to  sue  p«r  Child 

TotiU  C(Mt  per  OiiM  of 

Amooiit  of  f^M 
rmtred  per  Child  of 
Avonfp  AUottduKCi. 

Ar«iuc«  AthnduMA 

£  a    d. 

£  a   d. 

£  8.  d. 

If  81 

G    3    2 

5  14    4 

0  112 

1882 

6    4  to 

6  10    1 

0  113 

1883 

8  14    0 

0    6    7 

0  117 

1884 

7  10    9 

8    2    8 

0  11    11 

18»A 

6    0    5 

U  12     I 

0  11     8 

1886 

5  12    0 

0    4    0 

0  12    0 

1887 

3    6    5 

5  17    5 

0  12    0 

1888 

4  14    0 

5    6    5 

D  12    5 

IS80 

4  18    4 

5  10  11 

0  12    7 

1800 

5    8    5 

6    0    9 

0  12     4 

Elneacboluii. 


The  largest  oumlwr  of  free  scholant  dnring  the  year  1890  wsa 
that  fur  the  December  quartrr,  whpn  they  amounted  to  8,157; 
or  4,368  boys  and  3,789  girls,  equal  to  a  percentage  of  6*65  of  the 
average  attendance  for  the  some  quarter. 


Id  aooord&nce  with  a  design  long  contemplated,  savings'  banks  sctvMi  nringi 
were  opened  during  1B87  in  connection  with  the  public  flchooU  of 
the  ColonjJ.  At  the  clo9e  of  1S90  there  were  554  banks  in 
operation,  as  (.-ooipared  with  o47  at  the  cIohq  of  1889,  and 
the  depoatia  for  the  year  amounted  to  XI  1,1 92.  Of  this 
amount  JE8,2K3  was  withdrawn  for  current  use,  and  £2,909 
rrmaiued  to  the  credit  of  the  df-jmsitors,  Tlie  ohject  aimed  at  in 
establishing  those  1>anks  U  to  inculcate  practically  the  piindples 
of  economics,  vhile  yet  the  miudji  of  the  children  aro  susceptible  of 
deep  impreasions.  A  systematic  training  for  thin  purjiose  isa  thing 
to  bo  desired  in  every  public  school,  in  oi-der  to  engen<lBr  habits  of 
thrift  amongst  school  children,  to  indoctrinate  them  as  to  the  uses 
and  efli^cLs.of  money  that  are  ulterior  to  immediate  gratilications, 
and  to  make  them  recognize  and  calculate  upon  poverty  and  degra- 
dation as  the  natural  results  of  waste  and  improvidence. 


DEXOMIKATIoXAL  J.VJD  PJilVATE  SCHOOLS. 


k 


The  attendance  at  private  schools  has  increased  more  tliiin  two-  AMpndmnct 
fold  Hince   1882.     Uns  is  entirely  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  aid 
from  denominational  schools.     At  tlie  close  of  the  year  mentioned 

lere  were  124  denominational  scliools  under  the  control  of  the 
Education  Department,  with  346  teachers,  and  :29,651  scholars. 
Muiy  of  these  scliuols  ceaacd  to  exist  inuucdiately  on  the  with- 
drawal of  State  aid,  and  the  children  by  whom  the^'  were  attended 
wero  transferred  for  the  most  part  to  (he  onlinury  Public  Schools 
of  the  Colony.  Some  of  the  schools,  however,  were  still  main- 
tained, chiefly  those  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 

\d  thenceforth  appear  in  the  returns  as  private  schools.  The 
Increase  in  thenunilier  of  private  .<(chools  during  188.'?  was  97,  and  lniTOM*la 
the  increase  in  the  attendance  of  children  wos  rJ.36I,  so  that, 
at  the  lowest  computation,  27  denominational  schools  were 
immediately  dosed,  and  17,290  children  transferred  to  Public 
Schools. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  particulars  reBpecttng  privaio 
aclioola  from  1881  to  1890  :— 

Private  Schools. 


C3aMifle*tIoti  at 
prltaU  ichooU. 


Tmt. 

SqIhwIi. 

Tmrlivn. 

BchoUn. 

Vmt. 

SctaiKriai 

Teuhem. 

Um^ik 

1881 

;^07 

1.120 

18.317 

1866 

W7 

1,806 

3«,766 

1883 

491 

1,IM 

jy.746 

1887 

689 

1.878 

40.450 

1883 

5i>S 

1 ,47:1 

32.107 

1888 

671» 

l.SM 

40,lft4 

1884 

Gil 

1,601 

33.li07 

188B 

700 

1,S»4 

4l.t?i1 

ISSTi 

6U 

i,eo4 

36,967 

1890 

697 

3,393 

42,fil'J 

Uiviiling  the  priviite  schools  of  the  Colony  into  their  respective 
cluaBts,  tbertj  were  iu  operation  during  li*9t) : — 

ClassiHcation  of  Denominational  and  Private  Schools. 


• 

flrhooU. 

TtMAun, 

8cbahn. 

372 

b*7 

244 

G 

4 

0 

7 

1.000 

212 

1. 112 

•i\ 

27 

9 

1 

1 

9^780 

3,007 

28.552 

390 

100 

40 
43 

as 

Total....* 

697 

2,303 

42,012 

KuliJocU  Uuitlit. 


Bmukii  Cklbullc 


Witli  ti^rd  to  the  Bubjects  imparted  to  these  42,612  children* 
it  appears  that  1 7, S2l  boys  and  22,223  girU  were  learning  reading; 
writing  was  taught  to  17,817  Iwy.s  and  22,134  girls;  aud  there 
were  17,03-1  boys  and  21,242  girls  receiving  instruction  in  arith> 
wietio,  while  3,465  boys  atid  2,316  girls  were  studentH  in  other 
mathematics.  Geogmpliy  was  taught  to  12,K26  V)oyfl  and  16,987 
girls  -J  grnmmar  to  12,242  boys  and  16,516  girls  ;  and  historr  to 
7,176  boys  und  I'.OIS  girls,  llie  antieut  languages  wvte  studied 
by  2,032  »>oya  and  1,073  girls,  while  2,634  Iwys  and  3,47.'^  girU 
were  making  themselves  acquainted  with  modem  langaoges. 
Drawing  was  taught  to  7,111  boys  and  10,503  girls,  and  tnusic 
WAS  studied  by  3,.*>17  fK>ys  and  7,450  girls.  No  less  than  16»G49 
girls  were  being  instrticted  in  needlework. 

Not  a  fifw  of  the  schools  returned  as  undenominational  are 
religious  schools,  though  no  delinite  foroi  of  religious  opinions  is 


HIGHER  KDUCATION, 


inculcated  therein.     Of  distinctly  religious  schools,  those  of  the 

nomau  Catholic  Church  comprise  the  great  majority,  nurnliering 

7o"08  per  cent,  of  professedly  denominational  schools,  and  8G[)9 

per  cent,  of  the  scholars  educated  therein.     The  number  of  pupils 

attending  these  schools  was  not  ascertained  for  the  years  preceding 

188ti.    On  the  withdniwal  of  State  assistance  from  denomirintioual 

schools  in  ISS'2  there  were  in  operation  under  the  Department  of 

Education,  75  Roman  Catbolic  .Schools,  attended  by  16,595  pupils, 

while  in  1S90  there  were  24-i  schouls,  attended  by  28,552  pupils, 

There   were,  however,  some  Roman  Catholic   Schools   prior   to 

L.1882  not  receiving  aid   from  the  State,  and,  ou  the  other  hand, 

raome  o£  tbo  schools  which  were  closed  in  188*2  liave  not  since  bfi:n 

iOponed.     Tlie  following  are  tho  figures  for  the  five  yeiirs  for  which 

retnma  are  available  ; — 

Bomau  Catholic  Schoola. 


Seboolfl.     TMcfaen. 


Sohvlara  oil  itoU. 


Maloi.     F^iiuIm.     ToHL 


1886 
18S7 

1888 
188U 
1890 


806 
897 
616 
W6 
1.112 


11,222 
12,518 
12,535 
13.(374 
IS.ftJl 


13,798 
14,474 

14,U37 

15,531 


Annwe  AMwiAuMC. 


SUM.     FWiklM.     Total. 


25,020 

26,902 

27.172 
2N,54C 

28.55*2 


9,533 

10,158 
10,010 

I0,7S5 
10,200 


11,766 
12,106 
11.700 
11.077 
12.225 


21.279 

S2.28A 
21,800 

22.7li2 
21!.  431 


The  Church  of  England  is  the  only  other  religions  body  main-  niriKhoC 
taining  schools  of  importaDcc.     During  18d0  such  schools  num-  tl^SooU, 
bered  67,  and  were  attended  by  3,607  pupils.    At  the  end  of  1882 
there  were  in  existence  42  Chui'ch  of   England  Schools,  with  an 
enrolment  of   11,927  children.     The  following  table  shows  the 
state  of  these  schixils  during  tlie  pajit,  five  years  : — 

Church  of  England  Schools. 


Schoola 

ToAchera. 

SdtoUn  on  KoU. 

Awn^AHoiduMMh 

T«r 

Haloa. 

r«aftIaL 

TolaL 

Mtim. 

PenMlw. 

Total. 

1886 
1867 
1888 

1680 

56 
73 
06 
47 
04 

143 

167 
154 
115 
200 

1,704 
1.815 
1,548 
1,353 
1.844 

1.579 
1,514 
1.552 
1.302 
1.763 

3,373 
.^329 
3. 100 
2,055 
3,607 

'    1,662 

1.588 
1    1.272 
1    1.065 
1    1*449 

1.346 
1. 258 
1,242 
099 
1,410 

S.008 

2,846 
2.514 
2.064 
2,850 
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Citnlculiini  of 


BdiolMAIpf  umI 
bunHteh 


manicrt  education. 

Tt  has  already  been  tnontionnd  that  tlic>8tat«  hafi  madfi!  proTiaon 
for  higher  education,  by  the  dstaUubtnent  of  High  Bchoula  in  lUt* 
metropoliH  ami  the  priuci]ial  rentre^t  of  pojuilation.  The  corriculum 
of  IhuHu  hcUoijU  is  of  Mucli  a  character  a^  to  ouuhlt*  HlnitcnU  to 
Qompltitti  the  course  of  iuittruotion,  the  basis  of  which  they  acquired 
in  the  Fublic  Schools,  and,  if  they  so  wish,  to  prepare  themselvefl 
for  the  Univereity  oxniniiiatioiut.  Admission  to  these  acbooli  is 
by  exatuinatioQ  only.  There  were  at  the  close  of  the  year  1890 
five  High  Schools  far  boys  and  girls,  and  the  gross  enrolment  for 
that  year  wan  383  boys  and  465  girls,  making  a  total  of  648 
children.  Tlie  avRragp  atli^iidanne  wan  n98  as  agiiinfit  520  for  the 
year  1880.  During  the  year,  93  pupiU  posseil  the  junior,  20  the 
senior,  and  3G  the  matiiculaiion  examinations  at  the  Uatvereity. 

A  svfltetu  of  scholarships  and  bursaries  for  boys  and  girls  at 
Stat«  schools  bHS  been  brought  into  operation.  Twenty  of  c«ch — 
ten  for  each  sex — are  available  for  education  at  Stiite.  High,  or 
Grammar  SchootK,  And  six  bursaries  for  l>oys,  and  four  for^rls  arv 
tenable  at  the  Univej»ity.  The  former  ant  awai-dccl  half-ycarlv, 
and  the  latter  at  the  Marcli  matriculation  exumirnitions,  after 
examination,  to  the  moat  proficdent  pnpilR,  in  cases  where  the 
fmreiitjs  are  unable  to  ilefray  the  expense  of  the  pujul's  educatioo. 

Superior  Public  Schools,  in  which  the  subjecU  tAught  embrace, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  course  proscrilied  for  Public  Scbools, 
aucb  other  subjects  as  will  enable  the  students  to  compete  at  tlie 
senior  and  junior  public  examinations,  are  also  eatablished.  Them 
were  64  of  thfso  schools  in  existence  at  the  end  of  1890,  with 
an  enrolment  of  47,213  pupils. 

In  addition  to  the  various  classes  of  Fublic  Schools  already 
mentioned,  there  exist  several  institutions  of  an  edticatioDal 
charactnr  which  receive  an  annual  subsidy  from  the  Govnramcnt. 
Thh  most  ini|>ortant  of  thdao  is  the  Sydney  Grammar  School, 
which  is  one  of  the  principal  schools  in  the  Colony,  In  1890, 
the  average  ({uarterly  enrolment  was  426,  and  the  daily  attendaner* 
405.  Towards  maintaining  this  school  the  Colonial  Treasury  con- 
tributed tlio  sum  of  £3,650,  the  school  foes  and  other  reveaae 
amoouting  to  XG^lOd. 


{ 
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d 


In  tbn  year  1849  Mr.  Wentworth  i>re«ented  a  petition  to  theS/dney  Cotteto 
mixed  L**gislative  Council  from  certain  almix-huldeni  of  a  proprie- 
tary school,  knovm  as  Sydney  Collcgp,  praying  for  tlie  Appointmtmt 
of  a  select  committee  of  the  House  "  to  consider  the  best  means  of 
carrying  on  the  institution  ho  as  to  aflbrd  the  youth  of  the  Colony 
the  means  of  obtaining  instruction  in  the  higher  brunches  of 
lilerataru  and  science."  The  committee  was  appointed,  but  Iiad, 
However,  somewhat  dilTcreut  iustructioni%,  and  was  directed  to 
"coniiider  and  r(>pori  how  best  to  institute  an  university  for  the 
promotitjn  of  literature  and  science,  to  be  endowed  at  the  public 
•zptmse."  Tlie  committee,  after  a  few  weeks*  deliberation,  brought 
up  ila  report,  recommending  the  establishment  of  an  university 
with  a  ponuonent  endowment  uf  X^,OUO  per  annum  out  of  the 
general  revenue,  and  a  Bill  waa  brought  in  by  Mr.  Wentworth  in 
acoonlance  with  the  report.  The  Council  was  shortly  aftorwai^s 
prorogued,  and  the  measure  consequently  lapsed  for  that  session. 
In  1850  the  bill,  which  was  based  mainly  on  the  charter  of  University 
College,  London,  was  reintroduced  by  Mr.  Wentworth,  and,  after 
some  disouasion  and  a  few  amendments,  was  [iftssed,  receiving  tlio 
Royal  assent  on  Ist  October  of  that  year. 

Tlie  endowment  was  uiven  for  "defi-ayini;  the  stiitenda  of  Omwtitiiifani i 
teachers  in  literature,  sciunce,  and  art,  and  for  administration 
purposes ;  there  being  no  provision  made  for  teaching  any  other 
branch.  Power  woh,  however,  given  to  examine  and  to  grant 
degrees  after  examination  in  law  and  me<1icine  as  well  as  in  arts. 
The  Univeraity  was  to  be  strictly  undenominational,  and  ihe  Act 
exprewly  prohibited  any  religious  tust  for  admisaton  to  student 
alup  or  to  any  office,  or  for  jtarticipation  in  any  of  itji  advantages 
or  privileges,  llesldence  was  not  contemplated  otherwise  tlian  in 
aifiJiated  colleges,  but  authority  wax  given  to  license  tutors  and 
masters  of  boarding-houses  with  whom  students  of  the  Uuivenuty 
aight  lire. 


Senate. 


Amirndnicnts  of 
tbc  Act. 


A  Senate  of  sixteen  Fellows  was  constitutecl  hy  tbo  original  Act 
to  govern  the  University,  and  they  were  empowerod  to  elect  from 
among  tliemaclvea  their  own  Provost  and  Vice- Provost,  which 
titles  were  later  on  changed  to  those  of  Chancellor  and  Vice- 
Chancellor.  Tiie  Fellows  were,  in  the  tirat  iuatance,  nominated 
liy  the  Crown,  but  wera  to  be  replaced,  as  vacancies  ai-oae,  by  the 
Fellows  themselves  until  there  should  be  100  graduates  holding  { 
the  degrees  of  Master  iti  Arts,  or  Doctors  in  Law  or  Medicine. 
The  first  Senate  commenced  thetr  labours  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1850,  with  Mr.  Edwfird  Hamilton,  M.A.,  as  Provost,  and 
Sir  Charles  h'icholson,  M.I>.,  a*  Vice-Provost.  They  shortly 
established  three  cbali's  in  Classics,  Matliemattcs,  and  Cfaeuiistry  ' 
■nd  Exj^erinimital  Physics,  and  sent  to  England  far  couipctent 
proPe&sorN  to  fill  them;  and  on  the  1  Ith  October,  1852,  the 
University  was  ofiened  with  an  imposing  ceremony,  in  presence 
of  the  Governor  and  principal  officers,  and  under  the  presidency 
of  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  and  twenty-four  matriculated  studeuta 
were  admitted  to  membership. 

In  1858  a  royal  charter  was  granted,  which  dcclarea  that  "the 
degreea  of  thia  Univontity  in  arts,  law,  and  medicine  sliall  be 
recognized  as  academical  distinctions  of  merit,  and  be  entitleil  to 
rank,  precedence,  aud  consideration  in  the  United  Kingdom  as 
fully  as  if  the  said  degrees  had  Iwcn  granted  in  any  unii'crsity  of 
the  United  Kingdom." 

Since  the  passing  of  the  original  Act  various  changes  have 
been  made  by  amending  Acts,  of  which  the  principal  are  ay 
follows  :— By  an  Act  passed  in  1857,  those  who  had  taken  thu 
degree  of  B.A.  or  M.A  received  certain  privileges  in  respect  oi 
admission  to  the  Bsr  or  to  the  Roll  of  Solicitors.  In  1861  it  wu 
directed  tliat  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  sixteen  Follows  there 
should  be  not  fewer  than  three  nor  more  than  six  tr  o^cio 
mcmbera  of  the  Senate  who  should  Xm  Professors  in  such  branches 
of  loamiDg  n.s  the  Senate  should  by  any  by-liiw  select  ;  and  such 
Professors  and  other  Public  Teachers  and  examiners  and  every 
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rior  officer  declared  U^  he  such  by  the  by-Uws  should  be  a 
member  of  the  ITnivcrsity,  with  the  same  rights  aitd  privileges  as 
to  the  election  of  new  Follows  hs  personn  holdin;:;  the  degrees  of 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  and  M.IX  In  1881  Ad euntf^m  degrees,  with  e4UiU 
privilege}*,  were  suthorizeil  to  bo  conferred  ;  and  B.A.'s  of  three 
years  standing  were  enapowcrwl  to  vote  at  new  elections  of 
FellovTB.  In  1884  the  Sonntt's  powc-ra  as  regards  teaching  and 
degrees  were  extended  by  enabling  it  lo  give  instruction  and 
graut  degrees  or  certificates  in  all  branches  of  knowledge  with  the 
exception  of  Theology  or  Divinity,  subject  to  a  proviso  that  no 
stadtiut  should  be  compelled  to  attend  lectures  or  to  passexamina- 
tjons  in  Ethics,  ^letaphysics,  or  Modeiii  History  ',  and  by  the 
aatne  Act  it  was  diix'ct^d,  in  accorduncc  with  a  prin-ioas  bydaw  of 
the  Senate,  that  tho  benefits  and  atlvantagt-s  of  the  University 
should  extend  in  all  respects  to  women  equally  with  meiu 

The  number  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  at  tlie  elections  of  coavooKUao. 
new  Fellows  reached  100  in  1872,  whereupon  the  Senate  passed 
by-laws  in  rr-sjM'ct  of  such  rlectiona,  and  styWl  the  etectorsl  Iwxly 
'•  Convocation."  Tliis  body,  including  tlic  additions  made  by  the 
several  amending  Acts,  and  comprising  heads  of  affiliated  colleges, 
who  had  bci-n  di^clared  to  be  superior  officers  of  the  Univeraity 
under  the  Act  of  1861,  now  numbers  nearly  500. 

The  public  endowment  of  the  University  stood  at  X5,O0O  a-  F^ft^utwrntnic 
year  until  1880,  when  ill, 000  waa  added  for  assistant  lecture- *^ "'^"""'' 
ships,  but  in  1877  a  Iw-quest  of  the  vabie  of  £G,000,  and  producing 
about  £300  a  year,  was  made  by  Mrs.  llovell,  widow  of  the 
explorer  of  that  namu,  fur  instruction  in  (Ecology  and  Piiysical 
Geography,  which,  together  witli  fees,  enabled  the  Senate  to 
divide  the  Chair  of  Chemistry  and  Experimental  Physics  into 
two,  to  the  first  of  which  Geology  and  Physical  (Juogntphy 
were  attached.  In  1882  a  further  vote  of  Xr>,000  was  made  to 
enable  tho  Senate  to  establish  Schools  of  Medicine  and  Engineer- 
ing, and  to  give  somn  further  help  to  the  original  Department  of 
Ana.  Medical  and  Engineering  Professors  and  LeeturerSj  and 
2  » 
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a  Professor  of  Natural  History,  and  some  small  lectiuvabips  m 
Arts  were  create<] ;  but  this  sum  was  soon  found  inadequate  for 
tbo  intended  purposes,  and  bus  boon  inoreaBed  to  X7>900r  inclusivo 
of  the  Xi.OOO  grant«d  in  1880.  Allowances  have  also  bceo  made 
for  appftratuK,  and  a  sum  of  jC2,000  per  annum  has  been  granted 
for  Evening  Classes  in  Arta  Pnncijially  out  of  this  endowmfnt 
a  8}'st«m  of  Extension  Lectutea  to  nou-matriculauta  wa«  oom* 
menced  in  1982,  first  in  the  metropolis^  but  spi-eading  to  place*  at 
a  distance ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  as  time  ^oes  on  and 
means  increase  these  lectures  maj  become  a  very  proroineot 
feature  in  the  action  and  iutlu<;nce  of  the  Unirorsity. 

In  1855  the  present  site  was  granted  by  Governor  Sir  Charles 
Fitzroy,  by  Royal  authority,  for  the  erection  of  suitable  build- 
ings, and  also  to  provide  land  for  the  pros[K>ctive  erection  of  four 
denominational  Colleges.  Before  this  grant  was  made  the  work 
of  the  Univeraity  had  been  carried  on  in  the  old  Sydney  College, 
which,  together  with  its  libraty  and  even  an  endowment  for  a 
Scho!Bn]hi[>  lx'<jueathed  by  Mr.  Solomon  Levy,  wjis  purchased  by 
the  Government  for  the  University,  and  a  grant  of  £50,000 
had  Iwren  nuidc  by  Parliament  in  1853  as  a  building  fund.  The 
present  sito,  granted  in  1355,  comprises  about  126  acres,  formerly 
known  as  Cmae  Farm,  to  which  a  further  grant  of  9  acres  waa 
afterwards  lulJt'd  for  the  enbirgemont  of  the  domain  or  park. 
As  early  as  1851  au  Act  was  passed  to  aid  and  partly  endow 
four  colleges  within  the  University,  Cuntributions  of  not  Itn 
than  £10,000,  and  not  more  than  £20,000,  were  to  be  made 
from  tlie  general  revenue  for  building  funds,  provided  tliat  an 
equal  sum  wi^re  sulmcrilKd  by  private  individualfi,  and  .£500  a 
year  was  to  be  paid  aunnally  by  the  Government  Cowanla  the 
stipends  of  Principals  for  each  C<il!**ge.  Just  before  thii*,  steps  had 
been  taken  to  CKtablish  a  Church  of  England  College,  St^  Paul's ; 
and  9t.  John's  Roman  Catholic  College  followed  in  1857,  and 
the  Presbyterian  College  of  St  Andrew's  in  1867.  The  Wealeyan 
body,  for  whom  an  equal  area  had  been  set  apart,  declined  to 
accept  it,  and   in    1873   some    12  acres  of  the  land  originally 
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intended  for  a  site  for  their  college,  was  resumed  by  the  Crown  Ainu&ted 
And  dedicuted  to  the  Prnice  Alfred  Hospital ;  and  provision  was 
made  for  the  Ri^tablishiiient  by  tho  University  of  a  Medical  School 
in  omnection  with  it  and  for  the  joint  control  of  the  University 
SmBte  and  Hospital  Board  in  reRpect  o£  all  appointments  of  the 
luadical  and  sarjs^cal  otHcera  of  the  Hnsptial.  Btit  while  the 
regulations  under  which  students  have  access  to  the  Hospital  are 
framed  by  tlie  HoKpiUd  Boanl,  witlt  the  Senate  alone  resttt  the 
appointment  of  Prof«8sors  and  Leoturei-a  in  the  Medical  School. 

The  system  of  Public  Examinations,  Rimilarin  general  c-haracier  pnbUo  I 
And  pnrpoHe  to  the  middle  class  exaoiinations  of  Oxford  and 
CMnlfridge,  was  instituted  in  1867,  and  has  gradually  spread,  till 
bat  year  there  were  no  loaa  than  forty-eight  loeal  centres  other 
Iban  Sydney,  six  of  which  were  in  the  Colony  of  Qneenaland  ;  and 
at  the  examination  held  in  September  of  that  year  then?  were 
1,301  candidates.  Of  thraie,  1"29  presented  themsolvps  for  the 
senior,  and  1,172  fi>r  the  junior,  examination.  101  senior  and 
79S  junior  candidates  poitsed  successfully.  The  UnivorBity  also 
initiated  examinations  of  articled  clerks  tn  1877,  in  compliance 
with  a  rule  of  the  Snpreme  Court,  and  during  1^90  there  were  66 
SQCCesafuI  candld/itea.  An  examination  of  candidates  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Civil  Ser^-ice  was  instituted  at  an  earlier  date ;  97 
candidates  presented  themselves  at  this  examination  during  1690, 
and  93  were  successful. 

M&ity  donations  have  been  made  to  the  Unirernity  for  the  use  B«n«fiwtioiit. 
and  reward  of  iitudonts.  Amongthe  first  wasagtft  of£l,000e«ch 
from  Mr.  Thomas  Barker  and  from  Sir  Edward  Deas-Tliomson, 
n^pnwented  by  lands  which  are  now  of  twice  that  value  Many 
oUiers  followed,  and  about  Xl2,000  bos  been  presented  up  to  the 
present  date,  exclusive  of  prizes,  which  have  been  exhausted,  by 
award,  and  irrespective  of  increases  in  value.  About  XI  0,000 
of  this  is  siill  in  suHpensn  on  account  of  intervening  life  estates 
(0  Iho  widows  of  testators.     Bestdue  the  above,  a  sum  of  £30,000 
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was  left  by  the  lat«  Mr.  Thomas  Fisher  for  a  library,  and  £6«000 
has  beeu  given  by  th«  Hon.  Sli'  William  Maclcay  for  &  Onrator^hip 
of  the  Natural  Hisiory  Museum,  presontoil  by  him  to  thft  Uiuver- 
sit}',  and  for  which  the  Government  have  erected  v.  gcuitabls 
building.  There  hare  also  been  bequests  of  projierty  other  th&ik 
money  to  the  estimated  value  of  X51,000  up  to  the  present  time. 


I  bniucat  Above  all,  the  lat«  Mi*.  John  Henry  ChalliK  left  bin  residuary 
eetate^  subject  to  certain  annuties.  In  December,  1890,  the 
trustees  handed  over  to  the  TTniversity  the  major  jrart  of  tho 
Austmliian  portion  of  tho  estate  consisting  of  X  199,362  in  invcAt- 
ment«|  and  X3,22S  cash  balance.  Under  this  bequest  the  SeuatA 
have  created  new  Chairs  in  Law,  Modern  JJtemture,  History, 
Logic  and  Mental  Flulosophy^  Anatomy,  Kogiiit'criug,  aud  Biology, 
to  which  they  have  given  the  tRstator'a  name.  Tho  HoToll  and 
Challis  boqucsta  constitute  the  only  resources  of  the  University 
for  actual  education  other  than  the  public  endowments. 

Tfwchint; iteff,  Tho  tcacL ingstaft',  now  that  all  the Challis  Chairs  are  tilled,  oon- 
aiHts  of  fourteen  Profcfisors,  twonty-six  Lecturers,  of  whom  three 
are  Evening  Lecturers,  and  four  Denionstmtors.  Tlie  subjecta 
over  which  Professors  preside  are  Classics,  Mathematics,  Chemistry 
and  Mineralogy,  Physics,  Geology  and  Pnlarontologj',  Physiology, 
Anatomy,  Engineering,  Modem  Literature,  I^ogic,  and  Mental 
Philoaophy,  Biologj*,  Law,  and  Uistorj'.  The  Lecturers  deal  with 
Geology  and  Physical  Geography,  Classics,  Modem  Lit«raturfv 
Mathematicsj  Architecture,  Princtiilna  and  Practice  of  Medicine^ 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  Midwifory  and  Disease!!  of 
Women,  Materia  Medica  and  Thempuutics,  Pathology,  MeiUcol 
Jnrisprudcnco  and  Public  Health,  ClinicAl  Medicine,  Clinit:^l 
Surgery,  Psychological  Medicine,  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, Medical  Tutor,  Iaw  of  Real  Property  and  Equity,  Law  of 
Proooduro,  including  Evidence,  Law  of  Wrongs,  Civil  and 
Criminal,  and  Law  of  Obligations.  The  Demonstrators  aro 
appoinUrd  in  Chemistry,  Physiologj-,  Anatomy,  and  Physics. 


PtniLIC    EXASUNATIOXS. 


Since  its   fouiulalion  tlie  TTiiiveisItv  of  Sydney  has  conferred  D*eT««  wm- 

•'         "^  (OTTcd  by  U«. 

859   degrees   of   various   kinds,   the    highest  numbar    bestowed  i;iiiT«fBiio. 

lin  any  one  year  being  70,  in  1890.  Among  the  present  meiiiltei-a 
of  the  University  Uiltg  are  '207  Vho  hold  the  degree  of  II.  A.,  .Ill) 
B.A..  17  LL.a,  11  B.L.,  28  M.D.,  31  M.B.,  26  Masters  of 
Surgery,  10  B.  Sc.,  and  H  Bacheh^rs  of  Engineering.  Tlie 
number  of  students  attending  lectures  increased  from  (!l  in  1877 

'to  409  matriculated  and  447  non-matriculated  students  in  18&0, 
whilst  the  number  of  candidates  who  attended  the  public  exaniina- 

liions  has  increased  both  in  the  senior  and  junior  divisions,  the 

llortiier  liaving  advanced  from  G3  in  1S77  to  129  in  1890,  and  tlie 

l_Jattcr  from  30:J  w  1,172 

Corresponding  tncreaers  tn  the  number  of  successful  candidates  Rtauit  oi 
kt  the  public  examinations  havn  also  taken  place,  as  the  following 
'iable  will  show : — 


^ 

Number  of  StudnntB,  and  Bcsults  of  Exaniioations, 

Y«v. 

Romtwr  at  •tadrata. 

Hombcror 

■todents 

qualified 

uy  am- 

tricoUtioD 

Public  CxiunlnatloiH. 

Iftuobtr  of  BotdofK 

Niuiilw< 

Attending'  ^f^'.^iSf 

f  Jtinion. 

1  UctuTw. 

Es&ailn«(L 

PUMOd. 

buaabMA. 

PMWd. 

IS7« 

68 

34 

63 

40 

350 

212 

1877 

01 

23 

63 

38 

303 

IXj 

J878 

62 

24 

58 

41 

3«M 

243 

J8T9 

83 

68 

78 

64 

333 

247 

1880 

76 

84 

86 

S4 

381 

2oa 

1981 

81 

80 

4S 

36 

392 

231 

18^ 

97 

101 

57 

43 

308 

240 

^K^ 

128 

85 

57 

36 

473 

200 

Hks* 

303 

142 

6S 

48 

SG3 

379 

^il«5 

S06 

ll.'i 

84 

73 

045 

440 

1886 

203 

i'37 

122 

107 

S3 

8&S 

548 

IS87 

215 

330 

132 

125 

87 

&34 

502 

1888 

250 

409 

130 

141 

110 

834 

538 

I8S0 

275 

327 

210 

uri 

iW 

1.085 

700 

1880 

I 

400 

447 

901 

129 

101 

1,172 

798 

The  expenditure  of  the  University  prior  to  1890  was  met  out  J^^jjlf 
of  the    revenue   accruing  from   Ktudeuta'  feest,  the   CJoverninent 
aid,  and  sundry  private  sources,  irrespectively  of  income  for  the 
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CKprHBS  um*  or  n>wArd  of  stndenU.  The  followiag  table  will  show 
the  yearlj  utuLe  o£  the  financefl  t^  the  Univeruty  Uuriug  tbtt 
period  from  187C  to  18'J0:— 

BeceiptB  and  Expeuditure  of  U»e  Uniyeraity  of  Sydney. 


Hoonpto- 

Tmt. 

OoTCvTiDient  ftUL 

UecturatooL 

Othor 
■ourna. 

IMaL 

KBdowBimt. 

Oruitator 
sMiustujt  or 

fJUriMXMt. 

£ 

& 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1676 

6.000 

403 

100 

5,003 

5,877 

1877 

6,000 

334 

100 

5.434 

6,434 

1S78 

A,000 

l.ltiS 

324 

100 

0,092 

7.748 

1879 

6,000 

114 

476 

100 

5.890 

S.746 

1S80 

6.000 

1,500 

467 

100 

7,067 

8.795 

1881 

6.000 

1.000 

70(i 

100 

C,800 

C.227 

16B2 

10.000 

2,U(I4 

1,080 

100 

14,144 

10.61 « 

1883 

12.000 

2.343 

1.26(i 

120 

15.729 

15.381 

1884 

12,000 

a,  500 

2,207 

170 

17,877 

16,198 

1885 

12,«)0 

4,500 

2.479 

385 

19.364 

SO,OB« 

1886 

12.000 

S.fiOO 

2,600 

323 

S0,4S3 

20.7C6 

1887 

12,000 

4.918 

2,819 

308 

20,045 

20.811 

1888 

12,000 

7.090 

3,022 

385 

£2,500 

21.867 

1889 

12,000 

6,80U 

5,067 

807 

2.1,274 

28.030 

1890 

13,900 

4,7M 

Q,3(» 

293 

24.312 

20.073 

An  extenaive  addition  to  the  Univermty's  magnificent  liuildtnga 
has  been  made  for  the  use  of  the  School  of  Medicine.  It  provides 
the  most  complete  accommodation  for  fttudciUs  deaii-ing  to  follow  Ibe 
proftBsion  of  metlicine  and  suryci-y,  and  th(*  Prince  Alfretl  HoHpiial, 
erected}  as  before  stated,  on  tiie  Uxuveraity  grant,  afforda  them  the 
necesanry  nicaiix  of  Btady.  At  Uic  c<>ninienceni«nt  of  the  year 
1890  there  were  b7  undergraduatea,  of  whom  G  were  ladies,  lb 
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be  Medical  School,  a  very    fair  number  considering  that  this 

school  was  not  establibbed  until  1383,  and  then  commenoecl  with 

only  foor  studenta.     A  laboratory  for  the  Department  of  Physica  unl\-e 

has  also  been  recently  erected,  and  is  replete  with  every  means 

of  illustrating  the  beaching  of   physical  science,  ami  an  eipiaJly 

omplete  laboratory  and  halls  arc  tn  course  of  construction  for  the 

(*partnM'nt  of  Clieraistry  and  it*  adjuncts.     The  pi-ospecta  of  the 

University  of  Sydney  are  pxcellent,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  proBper, 

and  exert  a  most  brneficial  influence  on  the  future  of  Australia. 

lAli  Act  for  founding  an  Affiliatt^l  College  for  Women  has  been 

land,  Hniiiing  tlie  building  endowment,  however,  tu  £5,000,  but 

granting  XJ)00  a  year  for  a  Principal.     It  will  be  brought  into 

Loperarinn    as   soon    as   the   necessary  funds  are  collected.     The 

department  of  Public  Tnfitruetion  also  contemplates  the  erection 

of  a  College  for  the  training  of  male  toachera     The  Senate  of  the 

Tniveratiy  have  granted  the  necessary  site,  and  the  Government 

havt!  submitt4Mt  pittns  of  a  building,  to  nccomniodatp  51    students, 

and  to  cost  £37,'jOO,  to  the  Parlinuientnry  Standing  Couiuitt»e  on 

Public  Works. 


DEKO^IXAl'iONAL  HIGU  SCHOOLS  AXD  COU.EOJSS. 

All  tlie  priuci]HLl  religious  biHlieo  provide  high  schools  and  colleges  Dfinoinliutifmd 

whttre  fitudrnts  nmy  be  educated  according  to  tho  prrci^pts  ot  their 

variouH  beliefs  and  pre[iarvd  to  compete  fur  I'nivei-sity  honors,  or 

(be  various  professions  which  they  may  adopt,     EviJenoe  of  the 

FprogretB  of  superior  denominHtiomtl  wlucalion  in  the  Colony  may 

Lbe  (w«n  in   the  magniticent  college  buildiugs  which  suiTound  the 

Sty,  among  which  may  be  cited  Newingtou  College,  the  colleges 

'  the  Marist  Brothers,  and  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  at  Huuter's  HiU 

'^and  Rivyrviyw,  the  old-esUblished  Kiinj's  School  at  Parramutta, 

the    North    Sydney    Church   of   England    GranimHr    School,    the 

ahyterian  Ladies'  College  at  Oroydon,  and  a  host  of  other  6r8t- 

ciass  establiahmentfi  erected  under  the  patronage  of  the  various 

religious  bodies. 


kDowlodicc. 


Public  attention  was  no  strongly  directed  in  Ibe  years  whicli 
followed  the  great  world  exbibitioii  of  1851,  to  the  iiece^ity  of 
providing  the  artizan  classes,  and  the  people  generally,  with  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  scicutific  knowledge  of  the  various  handi- 
crafts, that  technical  scliools  sprang  up  in  Tarious  [»arta  of 
Knglaiid,  itonie  being  under  the  direct  patronage  of  the  State, 
while  others  were  faundwl  by  thr  wealthy  trade  socirticft,  or  guilds, 
of  the  great  English  cities.  The  excellent  results  following  tlw 
establishmont  of  Iheui*  schoolii  could  not  fail  to  attract  attoutiou 
in  the  colonirH^  where  a  Houud  and  practiced  knowledge  of  th« 
manual  arts  is  of  paramount  necessity.  The  foundation  of  the 
New  South  Wules  Technical  Schoul  was  due  iii  great  uteasure  to 
the  effoitaof  a  few  gontlemen  connected  with  the  Sydney  Mechanics' 
School  of  Arts,  and  as  fur  back  as  1873  it  w*as  decided  to  eKtabliish 
a  Technical  College  affiliated  to  that  instilution,  with  the  object 
of  improving  the  scientific  knowledge  of  Australian  artizans.  In 
the  year  I  ^78,  a  .sum  of  X'2,000  was  granted  by  ParKument  towards 
the  organization  of  a  Technical  CoUcfge,  and  for  five  years  the  work 
of  the  institution  was  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  School  of 
Arts.  In  1883,  however,  a  board  was  appointed  by  the  Govem- 
ment  to  take  over  its  management,  and  the  Technical  College 
became  henceforth  a  State  institution.  Towaixls  the  end  of  18}<9 
the  I^oard  was  diasoIve<l,  and  tho  Technical  College  came  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 


The  course  of  instruction,  under  the  present  constitution  of  the 
Technical  College,  comprises  classes  in  agriculture,  applied 
mechanics,  arta,  architecture,  geology,  chemistry,  commercial 
economy,  mathematics,  elocution,  pharmacy,  physics,  and  domes^ 
economy,  and  these  classes  are  subdivided  into  sul>classGS  as  may 
be  warranted  by  circumstances. 


TECmaCAL  EDtrCATIOK, 


The  college  i«  open  to  «tudciit«  of  ench  sex,  and,  during  1890,  J^JJ^^*** 
333  fomalo  stndents  attended  for  at  le&at  one  term.  The  number 
of  iDdividual  students  in  181J0aveniged  2,822  ((crsons.  Tlie  average 
cnrolmetit  per  tenu  wa»  1,686.  Out  of  1,538  students  who  went 
up  for  examination,  SC4,  or  56"-  per  cent.,  were  Buocesaful  in 
obtaining  a  pass. 

Branch   tecbaicaJ  schools   h&ve  also  been  eatabUshed  in  the  Coamo  c\» 
suburbs,  and  in  the  DOi-thcrn,  soutbem,  and  veBteru  ditstncta  of 
the  Colony.     In  1@!30  iheac  country  classes  bad  an  average  of 
2,126  atndentG  enrolled. 

Technical  workshops  have  been  fitted  up  in  Sydney,  where  ^t^If'™' 
mechanical  classes  are  held,  and  tim  teaching  Is  illustrated  by  all 
the  various  tools  and  apparatus  needed  for  the  proper  under- 
standing of  the  diflei'cnt  processes  of  each  separate  class  of  work. 
The  Technical  College  is  now  fairly  established,  and  its  boneSts 
are  already  being  felt  and  appreciiiU.iI,  whilst  the  future  ha.s  every 
promise  of  still  greater  usefulness.  A  Kite  for  the  CoUego  has 
been  secured  by  the  Government'  at  Ultimo,  on  which  a  building 
bnitable  for  its  recjuiremeuts  is  now  being  erected. 


In  IS^  the  expenditure  of  the  Board  of  Technical  Education  ooAof  t«-h- 
an)ounl«d  to  £25,440.  In  adiltlion  to  this,  the  Hum  of  £2,902 
was  contribute  by  the  stutlenU  in  the  Khape  of  fees.  Tlie  Parlia- 
mentary vote  for  the  year  was  £29,850.  The  means  at  the  disposal 
of  the  board  have  not  boen  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  country 
branches  in  eveiy  case  where  application  baa  been  made,  but 
lecturers  have  been  appointed  to  visit  from  time  to  time  the  prin- 
cipal conntry  centi*e»,  and  deliver  lectures  in  mineralog}*,  geology, 
and  agriculture.  Pro|io8al8  liave  ulso  been  made  for  the  gmntiug  by 
the  State  of  suitable  areas,  or  reserves,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing agricultural  colleges  and  experimental  farms,  and  the  near 
future  may  see  an  extension  of  technical  education  in  this 
direction. 
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The  "  Vcnion  ' 

Tnliilim  Sbi|>. 


lu  uddition  to  tlie  purely  educational  estabtiahmeiits,  tlie  I 
maintains   three  reformatories  or  disciplinftry  institutionii,  two  | 
for  girls — the  Industrial  School  at  Parramatta,  and  the  SJiaftes- 
bury   Reformatory,  near   South    Head — and   one   for  boys — the 
imuticn.1   Hcliool-uhip    "  Vemoii."     At  the  Parrauiatta  institution 
the  total  enrolment  of  girls  during  tite  yoior  vos  123,  and  the  new  ^| 
admissiotiti,   up   to   tho  Slst  DecemWr  last    were    35,  of  whom  ^^ 
11    were   undnr   aiid   25    over    14   ycara   of  age.      Tlie  cost   of 
nioiiitainiug    the   school    in    1890   amounted   to   X2,375.       The^| 
Shaftebbury  Reformatory  is  under  the  Minister  of  Justice.     T6 
has  been  in  existence  over  eleven  years,  and  is  designed  for  the  ^ 
reception  of  young  women  under  sentence,  a  wise  provisionr ! 
by  this  means  are  avoided  the  altenmtivea  of  sending  the  oflrend**r«1 
to  the  iustittitiou  at  PaiTanmtta  (Iat<f  at  Biloela),  where  their  in- 
fluence and  example  might  have  a  baneful  effect  on  more  youthful 
minds,  or  of   consigning  them  to  gaol     The  want  of  a  similar 
iubtittition   for   criminal  youths  is  much   felt.     It  would  indeed 
pro\-e  a  boon  in  many  cases,  not  only  to  the  individuals  them- 
selves but  to  society  at  large,  and  might  often  be  the  turning 
point  in  a  caroor  jutit  started  on  a  downward  courRe.     11)0  nt]ml>er 
of  inmates  at  Shaftesbury  at  the  close  of  1890  was  42,  and  ihe^^ 
oxpondituro  during  tho  year  amounted  to  £903.     On  boan^  th«^| 
"Venioii"  353  l>oys  were  dealt  with  during  tlie  year,  and  the 
niniiber  roiiiHining  at  tlie  terminutioii  of  1800  wits  208.      Up  to 
the  30th   April,  1891,  then^  had  been   2,488  boys  admitted  ou 
board,  of  whom  3,264  had  left     During    1890  28  of  the  latter 
hiid  been  under  conviction,  or  a  percentage  of  1  *2  for  tho  year,  u 
aguiust  a  percentage  of  I  8,  which  is  the  proportion  of  convictions 
if  the  whole  male   ]K>pul»tion  over   15  years  of  age  bo  taJien^H 
There  were  at  the  date  just  mentioned  430  npprentioes  from  the 
"  Vernon,"  who  remained  still  under  its  supervision,  in  addition. 
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U>  tho  numW'  on  board.  The  management  of  the  training- 
■iiip  is  nxunllenl,  auii  its  cost  to  the  State  during  1890  was  £6,745. 
Tlie  remlU  obtained  in  tbe  three  abore-mentioned  estalilishmenU 
have  hitherto  Iteen  of  a  very  Buccessful  chantclvr,  many  cbilUfL-n 
having  be«D  reciaiuied  from  a  depraved  lil'u,  or  rtwcued  from 
unhappy  surroundiuge,  and  turned  out,  after  a  courac  of  somft 
yuars'  training,  useful  members  of  society. 


SCIKNTTFIC  ROCTETIRS. 

In  a  young  country  such  aM  New  South  Wales,  where  moet  of 
the  ]>oople  are  engaged  in  the  development  of  its  material  resources, 
the  existence  of  a  leisured  class,  or  one  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of 
Boienoe,  is  hanily  to  be  looked  for.  Nevertheless  it  is  satitifactory 
to  &ud  that  the  higher  aims  of  science  aro  far  fi-ODt  being  neglected. 
As  for  back  as  the  year  1821,  a  scieutific  society  under  the  title 
of  the  PhLlosophii:al  Boeiety  of  Auutralusia  was  founded  in  8ydney, 
which,  afh^r  experiencing  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  was  tiunn- 
formed  in  1866  into,  and  afterwards  incorporated  under  tlie  title 
of,  the  Boyal  Society  of  New  South  Wales.  Tlie  society  is  now  Koyai  sookitr- 
in  a  floumhing  condition,  counting  amongst  its  membrra  some  of 
the  most  eminent  men  in  the  Colony.  Its  object  is  to  forward  Ibo 
advancement  of  science  iu  Australia,  and  favour  original  research 
in  all  subjects  of  scientific,  artistic,  and  philosophical  interest, 
wiiich  may  further  the  development  of  the  resources  of  Australiu, 
druw  tttti<iition  to  its  productionti,  or  illustrate  its  natural  history, 
The  proceedings,  published  every  year,  include  papers  of  the 
gruitest  iutereat  on  impoi-taut  scientific  questions,  especially  those 
wboae  solution  is  of  Australian  interest. 


The  study  of  the  botany  and  natural  history  of  Austmtla  has  u&tiMASooiev. 
attracted  many  enthusiastic  students,  and  the  Linntean  Society 
of  New  Bouth  Wales  was  also  eHtablishtid  fur  the  special  purpose 
of  furthering  llie  advancement  of  these  poi'licutar  sciences.    The 
•octety  is  housed  in  a  commodious  building  at  Elijmbeth  Bay,  one 


of  the  most  beautiful  spots  nenr  tlie  city,  and  alreadjr  poaaeBses  aj 
library  and  museum.     The  society  hiu  been  Ubemlly  findowed  byl 
tlie  Hon.  William  Macleay,  who,  not  content  with  being  one  of] 
its  mast  muniticpnt  miitiioiterg,  in  algo  an  indefatigalile  worker  in 
the  field  of  science.     Tlio  society's  proceedings  are  published  at 
r^ular  intervals,  and  oontoin  many  valuable  papers,  together  with 
excellent  illustrations  of  objects  of  nabuntl  history. 

In  1883  a  third  scientific  society  was  formed  in  Sydney  undwl 
the  name  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia,  with  the  ' 
Tiev  of  Jpromoting  geographical  researcli  in  a  part  of  the  world 
where  much  remains  to  be  discovered.     Branches  of  thi»  socJety 
have  been  established  in  the  cities  of  Melbourne,  Brisbane,  and 
Adelaide,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  interest  displnyed  in  their  pro- 
ceedings.    Among  the  lirst  tasks  undertaken  by  this  Society  was 
the  despatch  of  an  expedition  to  Xew  Guinea,  for  which  purpose 
aid  was  obtained  from  the  various  Colonial  Govcrumeat«,     Tbe| 
expedition  sailed   from  Sydney  on  the   10th  June,    1885,   and 
resulted   in   the   acquisition    of    some    useful    geographical    and 
ecientilic  knowledge  of  the  ishmd,  the  diseovery  of  a  large  alHucnt 
of  the  Fly  River  beings  perhaps,  the  most  important  achievement 
of  the  expedition. 


Aid  rtceiTod 
b}-  •ctcnUQc 


The  scientific  societies  just  mentioned  depend  for  support 
private  contiibutiona,  though,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Linnipan ' 
Society,  the  Oovernmeut  grants  them  Kiuall  sums  annually  in  pro- 
portion to  the  income  received  from  subscriptions,  and  has  hitlierto 
allowed  their  "Proceedings  and  Transactions"  to  be  printed  frcOj 
of  cliarge  at  the  Govenimeut  Printing  Office. 


Among  the  other  instituUons  of  a  scientific  and   educational 
character  which   the  Colony  so  liberally  supports   the   SydneyJ 
Obsorratory  is  not  the  least  important     Situated  in  a  commanding:] 


lu 
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position,  it  IB  admirably  titt«(l  for  the  purpose  it  is  iatended  to 
serve.  The  prcspnt  building  was  erected  in  I85G  at  the  instance 
of  Sir  William  BenLson,  thon  Governoi-  of  tbo  Colony,  wlio  took  a 
great  interest  in,  scieiitiHc  pursuits  The  Government  Astronomer 
hiu  nnder  him  a  complete  stad'of  a-ssintanta,  and  during  the  year 
1890  a  fium  of  £1,985  was  expended  in  connection  with  the  insti- 
tation.  Meteorological  obitervations  have  received  special  attention, 
as  befits  BO  important  a  subject  in  a  country  whose  prosperity 
depcndfl  HO  much  upon  climate.  When  the  present  Astmnomer 
took  oSice  in  1870,  there  wero  in  the  Colony  only  six  stationfi,  and 
observations  on  tho  climate,  rainfall,  and  other  meteorological 
pbenoniena  were  necessarily  very  limited  in  character.  At  the 
end  of  1890  the  number  of  atationa  hud  been  increased  to  1,088. 
Rain  gauges  have  also  been  esta-blishfid  at  most  of  tho  sheep  and 
cattle  stations  of  the  intei'ior,  with  a  result  which  is  highly  satis- 
factory. The  light  thrown  on  the  true  characteristics  of  the  climate, 
especially  of  that  part  of  tho  Colony  remote  from  tlie  sea  coast, 
has  tende<l  to  remove  tho  notion  long  current  as  to  its  untitneaB 
for  a^picultural  as  well  as  pastoral  settlement. 


The  Australian  Museum,  which  is  the  oldest  institution  of  the  Awtniiui 
kind  in  Austrnliii,  occupies  a  consi>icuous  site  in  tbe  centre  of 
Sydney,  facing  one  of  tho  [irincipul  parks.  The  collections  contain 
carefully  selected  speciaions  of  tho  principal  obJL-cts  of  natural 
hiMory  found  in  kindred  cAtablishmentA,  and  also  a  moat  complete 
collection  of  zoologiad  iipecinieiis  of  distinctly  Australinn  character. 
The  popularity  of  tho  institution  ia  evinced  by  the  increasing  number 
of  jicrsons  by  whom  it  is  visited.  The  Museum  is  open  to  the  public 
evi'ry  day  except  Monday.  On  Sundays  the  visitors  aro  very 
numerous.  The  number  of  visitors  during  1890  was  123,724,  the 
doily  average  being  688  on  Sundays,  and  331  on  week  days.  Tho 
expenses  in  connection  with  the  institution  amounted  to  £7,389,  of 
which  X2,097  was  cj^iicndcd  on  account  of  purchase,  collection, 
and  carriage  of  speciuiena. 
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The  Frw  Public  Library  whs  esUbliuhed  oa  the  1st  of  October^ 
1669,  when  the  builUing  uirl  books  of  the  Atistmlian  Bubecriptioa  ^| 
Library  were   piirctiued   liy  the  Oovpmiopnt.     The  books  than  TF 
aoqitiretl  fonnetl  the  nucleus  of  the  pT*«eiit  library.     The  niimlwfr 
of  rolnmcs  ongin»lly  parchaaed  was  about  16,01)0,  and  on  the  31at  { 
December,  1^90,  they  hod  inci'eiised  to  86,284,  including^  those  in  '> 
the  lending  hranoh,   nr  lent  to  country  libraries.     The  leodLng 
branch  was  established  in  1877,  to  meet  a  growing  public  want,  i 
and,  under  the  present  system  any  person  may,  on  the  recom- 
mendutiou  of  a  clergyman,  magistrate,  or  other  responsible  person,  ^m 
obtain   under  certain  tdrople  rognlationn,  the  loan  of  any  of  the  ^M 
works  on  the  shelves,  free  of  charge.     The  scope  of  this  institution 
was  further  extonded  by  the  inlrnduction  of  a  system  by  which 
cotintr}*  libraries  and  Mechanics'  Institutes  may  obtain  on  loan  ^^ 
works  of  a  select  kind,  which  in  many  instances  woukl  be  too^f 
expensive  for  them  to  purchase  on  account  of  the  slender  fmids 
at  their  disposoL     ITniU'r  this  syateni,  boxes  are  made  up  oontJiin- 
ing  firom  60  to  100  books,  iind  forwarded  to  the  country  libmrira 
on  application,  to  l>6  returned,  or  exchanged  within  four  mantha. 
This  system  was  initiatet)  in  August,  1B83,  and  has  been  carried 
on  socoeasfully  ever  since.     In  the  course  of  1890,  137  boxes,  oon- 
tatning  10,070  vohimesi,  were  forwarded  to  77  institutions,  some  of 
ihem  at  considenible  distances  from  Uie  metropolis.     The  distancA 
which  these  books  were  carried  amounted  to  47,737  miles,  being 
on   an  average  34K  miles  for  eaoh  box,  aa  enormous  distance, 
partly  accountod  for  by  the  fact  that  some  places  to  which  books 
are  sent  were  most  rt^adily  accessible  through  other  colonies.     All 
the  charges  in  connection  with  the  despatch  and  return  of  Itooks, 
insurance.  Jx.,  are  defrayed  by  the  State,   and  the  system  In 
Togne  in  New  South  Wales  is  the  most  liberal  of  its  kind  in 
ezistenoe. 

The  reference  department  of  the  Free  Public  Library  contains 
61,284  volumes,  and  the  lending  branch  20,735.  The  country 
libraries  were,  on  the  3l8t  December,  1890,  in  possession  of  4,265 
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▼olaroeH,  lent  under  thesystein  abovo  mentioned,  the  toUl  number 
o(  books  and  puDphlets,  the  properij  of  tLia  inatitation,  being 
6,284,  oUanficd  as  under : — 

Books  in  Free  Public  Library. 


SytMf^  of  ClaMlOoktion. 


uSMnoM 


i»tarml  Philosophy,  Science  xaA  the 

Art» 

ory.    Chronology,   AnliquitieiiJ 

anil  Mjtholugy    

tiojETTAjihj  autl  CoiTMpoudeDce 

»i>hy.    Topc»RT»phy,  Voyage* 

unii  'fiuvcla.  &c 

kriotlu'al  uul  ^ltiuI  Literature... 

puRiiliniiteiu-e 

heniof^',  Mnr&l  anil  Mental  Phil- 
osophy, and  IMucstion    „ 

'    '  and  tlrama.. , 

BeoQB  Literature  and  Col- 

leated  Works 

I  nf  Refereitcu  and  Philology.. 
I  and  oubountl  volamea 

^    eto  

Books  for  the  Blind 

Total  Namber  of  Tolnmes 


6,980 

6,630 
4,041 

fi.T7.» 

3,227 

3.S47 
2,072 

4,653 
4,135 
1.604 
3,083 


BruolL 


Ooontry 
UbnriM. 


ToteL 


3,2i3 

2,820 
3.383 


1,223 

718 

'4.886 


808 

946 

1.118 


110 
106 

33S 


11,031 

0,402 

8,542 

!).«53 

10.537 

4,030 

-1,880 
2,896 

0.874 
4,135 
1,6M 
3.083 
G0& 


80,2M 


"  ludodliiv  S,S4fi  voluniw  ot  Fletton. 

Tlie  popnUrity  of  thn  Free  Public  Libmry  is  clearly  proved  by  PorwUtity 
Ke  number  of  pcTsons  availing  themBclves  of  the  priril«ges  which 
it  aSbrdtt.  The  inoroase  Itiia  been  very  regular,  as  will  bo  seen 
It)  the  following  statement  showing  the  number  of  visitont  to  the 
library,  rising  from  59,786,  in  1870,  to  155,822,  ia  1890,  53,543 
of  whom  were  visit4)ra  at  the  lending  bmnch.  TliPiic  figures  show 
a  considerable  increase  on  those  of  the  previous  year,  though  they 
are  still  below  the  results  of  18S6.  This  ia  no  doubt  owing  to 
the  interruptions  caused  through  the  additions  and  alterations  to 
I  building,  which  now  being  complete  have  caused  the  increased 
sncG  noticed  during  the  year  1690. 
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Attendanoo  of  visitors. 

1870 5t>.78tt 

1871    60.165 

1872  48.817 

187a 7(i.fiS9 

1874  (eleven  numtha) rVJ.mvi 

187fi    ec.Boi* 

1876  „ 72.7-'4 

1877  (teadine  Branch  Gnt  opeaed)  I:!«.tf88* 

1878  117,047 

1879  (Kzhibition  open) 152,030 

1880 134,452 

1881  i:»f..272 

1882  (eleven  moDtlu) „ »,...     ]:i.%731 

1883  1.^.431 

1884  (oleveii  mODUiB)    161.877 

1885  165,715 

1886 168.6A5 

1887". I.3tt,t203» 

1888 149.425 

1880 I.^2,»«3 

laeO 155,822 

*  ftatanncv  Libnry  dosed  lor  three  inmttlw,  tor  movias. 

Although  tlio  Ipiniing  brunch  contains  but  20,735  volumes,  the 
total  number  used  during  the  year  was  not  less  than  64,457,  and 
the  number  of  persons  availing  tliemaelves  of  the  privilege  of 
borrowing  was  4.G5I,  no  that  on  an  averagt;  Piich  l)Ook  was  taken 
a  little  over  three  tttncH,  and  each  person  to  whom  a  permit  was 
granted  used  nearly  fourteen  volumes  during  the  year.  As  usual, 
a  larpe  jwrtion  of  the  works  road  was  from  fiction,  each  of  tha 
2,^45  novels  in  the  branch  having  been  used  about  eight  tiraea 
during  the  year.  The  number  of  volumes  of  each  class  taken  out 
was  &8  follows  : — 

Classification  of  Bookti  usetl. 

Sroopita  of  CUadfloiilioa.  I    Ku.  o(  votuuci  luod. 


Nfttnral  Philo»ophy,  Science,  and  Arte 

History,  Ohronolo^,  AntUiiiitittS,  and  l^lythology 

lliograpliy  and  Corrcapoiulenee    

tieograpby,  Travel*,  Ac   

Juriiprudence  

Mental  and  Morn]  Philosophy 

Pot^try  and  Drama   ., ,..., 

MiscoUiuivous  Literature 

ProHu  Kictiou 

ToUl 


6,885 

6.464 
7.1*29 
0.888 
1,257 
2.2fll 
I.W!) 
10.753 
17.983 


3irNicirAJi  fuee  ltbrakies. 


During  1886  nnd  1887  oon&iderablc  extensions  wcro  made  to 
the  premises  of  the  Fi'e«  Public  Library,  wbicli  Lad  become  much 
too  SDiall  for  tlie  accouiinodation  of  the  pitblioj  and  i\w  proper 
Itoaaing  of  the  1>ooks.  It  was  at  length  decidod  to  pull  down  t}iu 
old  building  in  tVtac<)u:irie-street^  and  a.  coiilmct  was  iiiatlf.>  about 
tlie  middle  of  1887  for  rebuilding  a  large  portion  of  the  Library' 
nt  a  cost  of  XI  0,455.  Tliis  work  was  progrL'stiing  throughout 
the  year  t881>,  and  the  new  buiJiJing  was  opeue<l  to  the  puLIiu  in 
April,  1890.  The  Sydney  Free  Public  library  is  now  one  of  the 
most  convenient  in  Australia. 

The  institution  forms  a  separate  departmeut,  under  the  control  ui^i,^  ilbmry 
of  tho  AHni.<ttor  of  Fuhlic;  Instruction,  and  its  coat  to  the  State, 
daring  1890,  wns,  in  addition  to  tho  amount  for  building : — 

Saliiriea.  *c.    i'0.040 

ItuiMiugH  And  Rtpain 2,310 

Book*    .. 2,332 

Toul fio.esa 


Besides  th«  Free  Public  hibrarj'  of  Sydney  tliere  arc  amaller  BdiooU  af  J 
libraries  establishod  in  the  principal  population  cfntTf-s  througliout  uttmrlos. 
the  Colony.  These  libraries  may  bo  broadly  claased  undor  two 
huads — Schrtold  of  Arts — receiving  an  annual  Kubvention  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  monetary  support  acc(>r<led  by  tho  jmblic  ; 
and  Free  Libraries  established  in  couucction  vrith  Municijjolities, 
The  former  class  are  fur  the  more  numerous.  Under  the  provisions 
of  tho  Municipalities  Ai't  of  18G7  any  municipnlity  may  cstablisli 
and  maintain  a  Free  Library,  and,  where  such  is  ilnne,  the 
Council  of  the  Municipality  is  entitled,  for  tlie  purchase  of  books, 
till*  sum  of  X200  if  the  library  is  available  for  the  use  of  a  popu- 
l.ition  of  1,000  or  to  X 100  where  the  population  to  whom  tho 
library-  would  bo  accessible  reaches  300  persons.  The  number  of 
volumes  in  the  various  public  libraries,  excluding  tho  Free  Public 
Library,  is  estimated  at  about  210,000. 
2  o 


KaUonKlArt 


The  National  Art  Gallery  wte  first  iiutitated  in  1871  in  con- 
nection with  the  Xew  South  Wales  Academy  of  Art.  It  waa 
reopened  as  the  Kational  Art  Galk-ry  in  1880,  and  is  now  sitoated 
in  the  Outc-r  I>oniaiD,  in  a  convi-nient  and  w»]l-lighted  building, 
which  is  at  present  unfiniahed  aa  regards  the  exterior,  oltliough 
steps  are  about  to  be  taken  to  complete  the  design.  It  contAina 
an  excellent  cnlleotion  of  (i&intings  and  sUtnarr,  comprising  some 
of  the  most  famous  works  of  the  best  mwlem  artists  of  the  oltl 
world,  and  includea  BsvenU  very  valuable  gifts  fmm  private 
persona.  Like  the  other  national  institutions  of  New  Soatk 
Wales,  tlie  Gallery  is  ofM-u  on  Sundays  as  well  as  week-days,  and 
on  the  former  and  on  public  holidays  the  attendance  is  eaiiecially 
numerous.  During  1890  it  was  visited  by  211,514  persons,  the 
averi{;^  Sunday  attendance  being  1,596  and  on  week  days  413. 
Up  to  the  end  of  1890  the  total  expenditure  on  this  institution 
was  X76,582.     The  disbursenienta  for  1890  were : — 

£ 

For  works  of  art 6.753 

For  muDUnauoe 601 

Forsalariet  „ 973 

Total  cost  to  the  State    £8,337 


MiiMtm 


The  Technological  Museum  is  also  situated  in  the  Outer  Domain^ 
in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  where  it  was  removed  on  tho  destruction 
of  the  Garden  Palace  by  fire.  It  is  intended  eventually  to  renioro 
it  to  the  building  at  ITltimo,  wliiuh  is  now  being  erected  for  tho 
Technicol  College.  This  mnsoum  was  instituted  at  the  clos**  of 
1879  on  the  initiative  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Australian  Museum  ; 
bat  the  whole  collection  of  some  9,000  specimens  was  totally 
lo«t  in  1882  by  the  fire  abovo-mentioned.  Strenuous  efforts 
were  at  once  made  to  replace  the  lout  collection,  and  in  December, 
1883,  the  museum  was  again  opened  to  the  public^  and  now  con- 
tains interesting  and  valuable  series  of  specimens  illustrating  the 
various  btagea  of  many  manufactures^  and  an  excellent  coUection 


of  anim&l  and  vegotuble  products.  The  popularity  of  this  institu- 
tion may  be  gathftrwl  from  tlin  fact  that  94,111  j^ersout)  visited  it 
during  I8W,  the  Sunday  average  being  €89^  and  the  weok  day  Ib7. 
The  cost  to  the  State  amounted  to  £3,390,  distributed  as  follows; — 

£ 

FornuunteitsDce 1,133 

For  ipecimena,  modals,  &c. 1,230 

ForiBUarioa .„,  1,021 

Ttrtal £3,390 


REUaiOX. 

In  Iho  eyes  of  the  State  all  religions  are  e4oal  in  yow  8outh  e<)u*li^( 
Wales,  but  during  the  rnrly  days  of  tiie  Colony  such  vras  not  the 
CBse,  New  South  WaWs  was  originally  esscntinlly  a  Crown  Colony, 
ud  the  Gburcli  c<itabli.shmcnt,as  it  existed  inKiiglaml^wasnaturnlly 
transplanted  to  th&He  shores.  Ecclesiastical  monopoly  nevertheless 
only  continued  for  a  short  time,  and  tlie  countenance  and  support 
of  the  State  were  eventually  extended,  during  the  governorship  of 
^  Richard  Bourke,  to  the  principal  religious  lx>dics  which  then 
existed — the  Anglicans,  Roman  CsthoHcs,  Presbyterians,  and  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists.  To  the  clergy  of  each  of  these  denominations  g^^^j, 
the  GoTemment  granted  what  has  usually  been  denominated  State  ""•™°' 
aiil,  which  continued  long  after  the  old  [mlitical  system  had  passeil 
Bway  and  Lad  been  replaced  by  Hespon.sible  Ooveminent.  In 
186'J,  however,  an  Act  waa  passed  limiting  future  |>aymenis  to  the 
clergy  then  actually  in  receipt  of  State  aid.  In  the  year  following 
the  passing  of  this  Act  the  claims  on  the  Govommont  amounted  to 
£32,372,  aud  were  thus  distributed  : — 

Uhorcfaot  Kngknd  £17.9(17 

Roman  Cntholic  Chaieh 8,746 

Fraabytcrijuis 3,873 

Wealeyan  Methodists  2,7S4 
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Year  by  year  the  sum  payable  has  been  lessening,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  deaths  of  clei^men  in  receipt  of  State  aid,  so  that  in  1890 
the  [iayment  by  the  State  was  £9,793,  distributed  as  follows : — 

Church  of  England     £5,591 

Bonum  Catholic  Church    2,600 

PreBbyteriana 702 

Wealeyan  Methodiata 900 

Pttj-mentson  ^^^  payments  to  the  clergy  of  difierent  denominations  are 

«^nt  of  statt  gj^g^  for  each  year  since  1863.     It  will  be  observed  that  in 

several  years   the  amounts  paid   were  less  than  in  succeeding 

years.     This  anomaly  is  due  to  the  temporary  stoppage  of  the 

stipends  of  clergymen  who  were  absent  from  the  Colony  : — 

Amounts  paid  to  the  Clergy  since  the  Abolition  of  State 
Aid  to  Religion. 


Year. 

Cburofaot 
England. 

Komui 
CftthoUo 
Chunb. 

Preabjterian. 

Wesleyan 
Hethodirt. 

TobU— 

Alldenomina* 
tioni. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1863 

17,967 

8,748 

2.873 

2,784 

32,372 

1864 

17,519 

8,234 

2,614 

1,179 

29,546 

1865 

14,111 

7,430 

3,090 

1,572 

26,203 

1870 

12,386 

6,583 

2,180 

1,573 

22,722 

1875 

10,725 

5.608 

1,626 

1,372 

19.331 

1880 

.7,739 

3,892 

1.702 

1.716 

15.049 

1885 

6,041 

3,000 

1,052 

1.136 

11,229 

1890 

5,591 

2,600 

702 

900 

9,793 

The  number  of  persons  entitled  to  State  aid  during  1890  was  58 
— 32  Church  of  England,  15  Roman  Catholics,  5  Presbyterians, 
and  6  Wesleyan  Methodiata. 


ATTEXDAXCE  AT  DTViyB  SERVICE. 


-SSi 


The  number  of  roeaibers  of  each  religious  body  waa  eBtimatod  afc  ^h^i*1oii. 
the  c<>iiaas  of  1S81,  and  the  relative  proportions  of  eneh  of  the 
larger  denominationH  vera  found  to  differ  but  slightly  from  those 
shovrn  by  the  pre\'ious  census.  Distributing  the  population  on 
the  basis  of  the  census  of  18S1,  the  CRtimatixl  numberof  adhercnta 
to  each  of  the  denominations,  with  the  clet^  rgeistered  for  the 
celebration  of  marriages,  was  during  1890  as  follows  : — 

Adherents  of  oach  Denomination. 


Uenombiuluti. 


barcb  of  Kngland , 

Ronuui  CaUioTit: 

Prv«by tcriau    , 

Wmleyan,  .in<1  other  MctKodiit 

CDQgrcgatiijnal 

Bftptiat   

Lntberau ...., 

Unitmrian , , 

H«bnwr«    , , 

Salvation  Anay 

en — Quipeuified 

Total 


Oojiy. 


AdlMrenta. 


Ptopatikm 
of  Adbonnisto 


12 


1«093 


810,440 
300,900 

10S.3M 

96,270 

21,400 

11,000 

7,300 

1,400 

4.950 

4.150 

17,000 

29,700 


i.131.860 


538 

34r> 

1,823 
1,400 
1,650 

2V47e 


1.030 


munber  of  persons  attending  Dirine  Service  on  Sundays  rinirrh 

'  ,  ■     •.ttondiuKt. 

,  314,979  for  the  year  1390.     This  number  repi-esent*  the 

□dance  of  adulta  only;  if  school  children  were  included  the 

nber  would  bo  about  436,900.     When  the  sparseness  of  the 

pulation  in  some  parts  of  the  country  is  considered  the  church 

attendance  will  appear  very  large,  and  though  apparently  leas  than 

found  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  is  proportionately  much  greater 

tlmn  in  England.     The  number  of  attendants  on  Divine  Service 

in  lfl.S9  was  i-eturncil   at   312,221;  for  ISSS    the   number  was 

310,859;  for  1885  it  was  2iS0,04],  and  for  1881  it  waa  221,031, 

1  that  there  has  been  a  grarlual  increase,  fairly  kefpiug  pace  with 

be  population.     The  relative  numbers  of  each  denomination    in 

attendance  have  remained  very  much  the  satne  for  several  years 

{Mist.     In  1881  tlieOhuruh  of  KnglanJ  had  tlie  largest  attendance, 

hut  from  1884  the  Chuich  of  Kome  has  taken  the  lead. 
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Cbnrch  of 
England. 


'   The  figures   showing   the  attendance  at   Divine    Service  an 
Sundays  for  each  of  the  principal  denominations  are  ^ven  here- 
under.    Sunday  school  children  are  not  included  : — 
Attendance  at  Divine  Service. 


Denomination. 


Church  of  Ergland 

Konuui  Catholic   

Presbyterian 

Wesleyan  Methodiat  

Other  Methodists — 

Congregationalist 

Baptist  

Salvation  Army    

Other  denominations 

Total 


Number  of  dUtinct 
p«non>  attending 
Sundi^  Mrvicw. 


80,754 
92,166 
32.453 
61.847 
10,470 
13,004 

4,610 
16,508 

4,167 


314,^79 


The  Church  o£  England  ia  the  largest  religious  denomination  in 
the  Colony,  whether  judged  by  the  number  of  professed  adherents, 
the  number  of  clergy,  or  the  numljer  of  buildings  used  for  divine 
service.  During  the  year  1890  there  were  643  churches  belonging 
to  this  denomination  and  132  school-houses  and  759  public 
buildings  and  dwellings  used  for  public  worship,  accommodating 
121,035  persons;  the  attendance  of  distinct  persons  counting 
only  adults  was  80,754.  The  number  of  clergy  registered  under 
Acts  19  Vic.  Nos.  30  and  34,  for  the  celebration  of  marriages,  was 
324.  The  Church  of  England  in  the  colony  is  governed  by  a 
metropolitan  who  is  also  primate  of  Australia  and  Tasmania, 
and  five  other  Bishops  whose  sees  are  Bathurst,  Goulburo,  New- 
castle, Grafton  and  Annidale,  and  Riverina. 


DIFPEREXT  RELTOrOXS. 


58^ 


The  Roman  Catliolic  Cliurcti  in  preHidcd  ovi>r  bv  thf  Cardinal  Rnnuui  Oatlii^t 

Churrh. 
Arcbbtshop  of  Sydney,  Rsalsted  by   a   Coo^ljutor   Binliop   under 

rbotn  are  the  KuHVagan  l>i.<iho|>s  of  Bathurst.,  Goulbum,  Omfton, 

ftitland,  Arniidalt.%  HtuI  Wilcanuia,  tlie  wliuK' colony  foniiingan 

aiastical  province.    There  ore  2&1  priests  Uoensed  to  celebrate 

'OMirriages.       Tlie  number  of  Ronmn  Catholic  Churches  properly 

I  called  -was  438 ;    l>esideB  these  there  were  ."^4  school  houses  and 

H3pabUo  buildings  or  dwellings  used  for  Divine  Service.     The 

ommodation    afforded    by   the    churches   amounted    to    about 

104,902  sittings  and  the  attendance  on  Sundays  areraged  92,1  (iG. 

The  varioua  branches  of  the  PreBbyterian  Church  in  the  colony  Pr«bYt«Tifta 

ive  321  churches  and  35-1  schools  used  for  public  worship  ;  there 

Fwero  also  44  public  buildings  or  dwellinga  occasionally  used  for 

the  Haiue  purpOM:  in  1890.     The  number  of  miuiste-rs  was  156,  of 

^vhom  143  were  connected  with  the  Pretibj-tenan  Church  of  New 

outh    Wales,  12  witli  the  Synod  of  Eastern   Australia,  and   1 

^-irith  the  Presbyterian  Cliurch  of  Scotland.     The  accommodation 

prm-ided  in   churches    was   39,375  sittings,  and   the  attendance 

oninbered  about  32,153,  not  including  Sunday-school  children. 

The  Wcsleyan  Methodist  communion  is  divided  into  eight  wwio7«a 
districts.  Throughout  the  colony  there  are  387  churches  and  433 
other  preaching  places  with  sittings,  in  the  former  to  the  number  of 
60,469,  and  iii  the  latter  24,580,  in  all  85,049.  The  denomination 
owns  also  5S  school  buildings  and  81  parsonages,  and  has  in  its 
ervioe  135  n'guJar  clergy  and  452  local  preachers.  The  number 
'church  monibers  is  said  to  bo  7,978,  of  whom  1,110  are  com- 
Dunicants,  and  the  attendance  of  adherents  at  Divine  Service  is 
.  lees  than  Gl,847,  not  including  children. 


The  Primitive  Methodists  and  United  Methodists  have  92 
hnrches,  and  38  other  buildings,  and  32  clergy  ;  the  occommocla- 
dmi  providetl  will  st^t  16.870  persons,  the  attendance  at  Divine 
Service  is  about  10,005. 
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Caag?i3i::aUon- 
•Uala. 


The  Oongregntional  Church  has  66  churches  as  well  as  14  public 
buildings  or  dwellings  used  for  worship  ;  the  sittings  provided  will 
accommodate  20,713  {>er8onB.  Tlie  clergy  licensed  to  celebrat*? 
marriages  number  62  and  Uic  attendance  at  Divine  Scrrico  on 
Hundays  averages  about  13,004. 

BipKsbk  The  various  Baptist  Oliurches  in  the  colony  have  33  licenseit 

ministers  with  IIS  churcheii  and  29  schooUhouses  or  other  buildings 
devoted  to  public  wor»liip  ;  the  Sunday  attendance  averages  -1,610 
persons,  Imt  there  is  sitting  aocoininodation  for  8,532. 

aAnny.  The  Salvation  Anny  has  only  8  ofllcers  liceiide<l  to  celebrate 
nuuTiagea,  but  has  215  buildings  used  for  service,  accommodating 
51,491  persons.  Tlie  number  of  adherents  or  nohlien*  attending 
Sunday  scrrico  is  stated  by  the  authorities  to  be  15,50ti. 


OUuir  Duntnl- 

ttttlOM, 


Besides  those  al>ove  enumornted  there  are  other  distinct  reli^ow-J 
l>odies,  for  the  most  jMirt  Protestanf  dcBominations,  witli  clengy 
liconsed  by  tlie  State  to  celebrate  marriages.  The  number  of 
clergy  ministering  to  these  was  21  ;  the  churches,  school  houson, 
and  public  buildings  used  for  Divine  8>ervice  numbered  92  and  the 
attendance  on  Sundays  was  about  4,G32  persons. 

Tlie  numlier  of  registered  ministers  belonging  to  all  faiths  was 
1,063,  and  the  churches  numbered  2,125,  in  addition  to  which 
there  were  651  school-houses  and  2,374  dwellings  or  ]tublic 
buildings  used  for  public  worship.  The  accommodation  provided 
would  seat  about  457,181  persons.  The  average  attendance  was 
314,979. 

Simdaj  whuou.  Nearly  all  the  religious  bodies  maintain  Sunday-schools.  The 
attcmdauce  of  children  ab  thctse  schools  shows  a  considerable 
increase  during  the  past  three  yeare.  Some  i>art  of  this  increase 
is  merely  apfuirent,  and  is  due  to  the  grtsater  completenem  in 
the  returns,  but  no  small  portion  of  the  improved  attendance 
results  from  the  extension  of  school  accommodation  in  various  parts 
of  the  countr)-.     The  attendance  of  children  at  the  Sunday-schools 
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of  the  leading  denonnnations,  with  the  number  of  schools  and  JJJJjJjJjfS 
teachers  during  1 8U0,  was  ;—  jiUtowmlM- 


SandAy-BchooU  of  each  Ctmomiiiation 

L      PwwnhmBan. 

Kaof 
■obook. 

IffomUr  or  tMohon. 

Av«n9«  nuinbvr  at  sdMUn. 

3fftk. 

F«imI«. 

l^H^ 

Mala. 

r«D)»i«. 

ToM. 

Church  of  l^igland... 
Hmaza  Catbu  ic 

Waleyiui    MethfHlist 
Other  Mcthfxlifta..-.. 

B«pUit    

SuvAtion  Army 

Other  d«iiuinitiatious 

552 

44-. 

228 

321 

!I4 

70 

2fi 

67 

37 

4)0 

539 
1,300 
546 
382 
128 
H1» 

2,543 

1,241^ 
882 

1,424 
467 
436 
128 
128 
K5 

S.741 

i.roti 

1.421 
2,724 
I.W3 
SIS 
25(1 
217 
183 

18.187 

10.719 
fi.OOl 
0,»7H 
3,786 
3,,>3!> 
1.1)11 
2,5tK> 
721 

20,098 

H.4.>1 

7,388 

11.178 

4.148 

4.170 

1,145 

3,141 

740 

3e,886 

2B.170 
1S,S8Q 

21,454 
7.934 
7.70U 
2.156 
5.721 
I.4fi7 

ToUl 

1,840 

4,t!00 

7.329 

12,019 

M.flSO  1  67,305 

121,885 

The  attendance  given  above  \»  extremely  high,  nmounting  as  it  AiLcn«knnrt 
does  to  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  total  cbildnn  between  the  ages 
of  7  and  15  years,  at  which  ages  children  geiicmlly  attend  Sunday- 
schools.      The  number  of  Sunday-schools  and  teacheni,  and  tho 
Att«n<lance  during  each  of  tho  post  ten  y^arx,  were  i — 


Sunday- 

nchool  Teachera  and  Cliildren. 

Avencs  ittendMioft- 

Tml 

Number  of 

achoob. 

Nt3tntwr  of 
toutwn. 

i.4a-» 

)UflL 

IMtf. 

1881 

9.2S9 

34.950 

40.722 

75.672 

1882 

1.318 

9,190 

34,393 

41.3.14 

"5,727 

1883 

1.441 

9,793 

.I5.20ii 

42.<;i9 

77,816 

1K84 

1,4<II 

9.426 

35,883 

43.202 

79,085 

1885 

1.513 

9,y.s(i 

37.991 

46,531 

84.  .wa 

IRH6 

1,5*^6 

10.759 

47,307 

M.354 

103.661 

lh87 

1.614 

10,749 

48,.3:f3 

ns,999 

107,332 

I88S 

1.724 

ll.2fi7 

50,556 

fl  1.735 

112.291 

1889 

1.8.^2 

11,588 

52,778 

6.1,896 

116.674 

ISflO 

1,840 

12.019 

54,520 

67,365 

121,8&5 

kK6 
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Revenue 
for  l»-2». 


Finance  and  Public  Wealth. 

THE  Public  Revenue  of  New  South  Wales  largely  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  Australian  Colony.  The  total  amount 
raised  by  each  colony  during  1890,  as  well  as  the  revenue  per 
inhabitant,  was  as  follows  : — 


Colony. 


New  South  Wales.. 

•Victoria   

Queeoftland 

South  Australia  .... 
Western  Australia. 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 


Total. 


Total  Revenue. 

Revenue  per  head  ct 
popiuatiox 

£ 

£    B, 

d. 

9,498,620 

8  12 

5 

8,519,159 

7  12 

8 

3,260,308 

8    7 

10 

2,557,772 

7  18 

9 

414,314 

8  15 

6 

758,100 

5    5 

11 

4,208,029 

6  15 

5 

29,216,302 

7  16 

1 

*Veu  ending  30  June,  1890. 

Keliable  information  respecting  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
New  South  Wales  is  not  obtainable  earlier  than  1825,  in  which 
year  the  public  receipts  amounted  to  ^71,682,  and  the  expendi- 
ture to  £93,020.  Sixty-five  years  afterwards,  at  the  close  of  1890, 
the  revenue  had  increased  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  fold, 
though  the  population  had,  during  the  same  interval,  increased  only 
about  thirty-three  fold.  From  1825  to  1840, — a  date  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  the  Colony  as  that  in  which  tninspoi'tation  ceased, — the 
advance  in  the  revenue  was  very  rapid.     In  that  year  the  public 
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receipts  amoanted  fcoj£683,lI2,  ftsumnotagain  reached  until  1853, 
two  years  after  tlic  discovery  of  gold.  From  1853  to  lB.'i9  the 
revenue  made  f;;reat  atndcs,  and  amounted  to  ^1,522,668  for  the 
year  last  mentioned.  On  the  1st  DoceuiW,  ltJ59,  the  eepant- 
tion  of  Quc<;ii.slund  took  place,  and  consequently  a  falling  ofi 
in  the  revenue  occurred  in  the  following  year,  the  amonnt 
collected  being  £1,308,925.  Since  ISGO  the  income  of  the  Colony 
has  increased  in  a  fairly  regular  manner,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  statement : — 


Revenue  of  New  South  Wales. 

Y«v. 

ABNOnt. 

Yw. 

Amotnt 

1861 

£ 
I.43I.831 

1876 

6.037,661 

]S«2 

1,557.639 

1877 

5,751 ,S78 

2863 

1,594,187 

1878 

4,991,910 

1964 

1,061.806 

1879 

4,481,665 

1865 

I.S99,4tiS 

ISSO 

4,911,lttH) 

18K 

2,012.079 

1S81 

fl.7I4.327 

1807 

2,012.042 

1882 

7,418,536 

2868 

2,107.157 

1SS3 

C.470,.'MI 

leea 

2,202,970 

1884 

7,117,592 

1870 

2,102.097 

1685 

7,887.388 

1871 

2,238,900 

1886 

7,5W,300 

1872 

2,812,011 

1887 

8,582,811 

1673 

3,330,913 

1888 

8.B8«,360 

1874 

3,6U,3U 

1889 

9,063.397 

187G 

4,126,303 

1890 

9,408,620 

8takdy  InCMMM 
In  Kvcnuo. 


The  revenue  ia  uaually  chusified  under  four  heads,  Taxation,  g»«i<<k»MoB 

oirwwitM. 
Land  Revenue,  Services  (including  revenue  from  railways,  train- 

h      ways,    posts,   telegraphs,   and   fees  of   various  kinds),   and   Mis- 
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FINANCE  AND  PTIBLIC  WEALTH. 


Total  rccc[pt&     cellaneous.     The  receipts  under  each  class  since  1871  are  shown 
below  I  the  totals  will  be  found  in  tJie  preceding  tables. 

Classification  of  Revenue. 


Ytu. 

Tucatitm. 

I^nd  Revenue. 

Services. 

UifceUaneoos. 

1871 

£ 
1,063.204 

£ 
497,978 

£ 
561,679 

£ 
116.039 

1872 

1,200,203 

840.453 

659,770 

111,585 

1873 

1,364.806 

J.  137,914 

728,875 

99,318 

1874 

1.200,489 

1,426,166 

770,895 

116,764 

187S 

1,122,002 

2,020,629 

858,497 

125,175 

1876 

1,161,406 

2.773.003 

965,327 

137.925 

1877 

1,233,132 

3,236,277 

1,119,532 

162,937 

1878 

1.300,718 

2,325,704 

1,183.582 

172,915 

1879 

1,272,721 

1,632,024 

1,328,302 

248,618 

1880 

1.417,294 

1,646,436 

1,594,082 

254,178 

18S1 

1,770,849 

2,820,988 

1,945,076 

177,414 

1882 

1.903,412 

2,914,394 

2,363.085 

237,645 

1883 

1,891,708 

1,656,069 

2,666,731 

255,833 

1884 

2,152,854 

1,753,344 

2,942,643 

268,751 

1885 

2,252,651 

1,876,452 

3,168,463 

289,802 

1886 

2,611,835 

1,643,954 

3,089,235 

249,276 

1887 

2,664,548 

2,378,995 

3,245,907 

293,361 

1888 

2,681,883 

2,268,253 

3,664,100 

272,124 

1889 

2,677,169 

2,137,563 

3,924,955 

323,710 

1890 

2,748,339 

2,243,039 

4,174,938 

332,304 

Refunds. 


The  amounts  given  above,  as  well  as  those  in  the  other  tables 
referring  to  revenue,  represent  the  gross  receipts.  In  every  year 
refunds  are  made,  so  that  the  figures  just  quoted  are  somewhat  too 
high,  but  the  amount  of  the  refunds  is  now  much  less  than  formerly. 


TAXATION   PER  HEAD. 
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Tfacmgb  a  revenue  of  j£9,498,620  is  derived  from  11  population  t^wHw  wpj 

little  more  tUaa  1,121,000  the  people  of  Now  South  Wales 

I  vety  lightly  taxed,  the  amount  falling  tipon  each  person  in  the 

Dmmuuity  for  the  last  niuvteea  years  avei-aging  only  £'2  5^.  6(1., 

which  amount  the  hulk  is  obtained   indirectly  through  the 

ustoms  House : — 

Taxation  per  Head. 


1          T«r. 

Ainouat  of  fauatiou 

Ynar. 

Amount  of  tkxadOD 
|icr  bead. 

1872 

£  a.  d. 

2    5    7 

1888 

£  a  d. 

2    5    2 

1873 

2  10    2 

1884 

2    8    0 

1874 

2    2    6 

I88& 

2    8    7 

187S 

1  18    5 

1886 

2  13    0 

1876 

I  18    5 

im 

2  l.t    0 

1877 

1  19    3 

1888 

2  11    0 

hJJITS 

1  19  10 

1889 

2  10    2 

^Ks^ 

1  16  10 

1  19    1 

2  6    3 

1890 
AvcrafE;o    for    IS 

2    9  10 

W       1680 

£2    5    G 

f        1583 

2    7    8 

The  decrwtse  ptir  head  in  the  years  following  1873  wa.s  duo  to  incrcusua 

e  falling  off  of  the  cuKtoms  revenue  conse^jueitt  on  the  reduction  bead. 

the  number  of  dutiable  articleii  which  the  Goveniuient  were 
ftbic  to  effect  by  reoaoa  of  an  overflowing  treasury,  and  through 
the  accidental  lapsing  of  the  stamp  duties  from  an  oversights  In 
1881  the  stamp  dtitica  were  reim[H)scd,  and  contributed  in  that 
year  about  5s.  per  inbalnlant.     In  18SC  the  tustoms  duties  wer« 

ireased,  which  accounts  for  the  largo  ad\"anct'  shown  that  year. 

lere  was  a  slight  decrease  during  1S87,  arising  from  the  repeal 
of  the  tariff  of  the  previous  year,  which  took  effect  on  the  1st 
October,  and  a  still  further  decline  in  1886,  1889,  and  1890,  due 
to  the  aame  cause. 
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Revenaefrom  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  total  annual  income  of  the 

taxation. 

inhabitants  of  the  Colony  is  approximately  £62,950,000,  The 
revenue  derived  from  taxation  in  1890  vsa,  as  shown  below, 
£2,748,339,  equivalent,  therefore,  to  a  tax  of  4*36  per  cent,  on 
the  income  of  each  person  In  the  community.  Dividing  the  revenue 
derived  from  taxation  into  the  four  main  divisions  of  CuatomSf 
Excise,  Stamps,  tind  Licenses,  the  amount  received  under  each 
head  duiing  the  year  1890  was  : — 

Revenue  from  Taxation,  1890. 

Customs  : —  £              £ 

Spirita  823,418 

Wine 46.141 

Ale  and  beer    71,597 

Tobscoo  and  cigara 245,326 

Tea    106,928 

Coffee  and  chicory 10,833 

Sagarand  molames   146,117 

Opium  16,990 

Rice  15.959 

Dried  fruits 57,302 

Other  specific  duties 339,947 

Bonded  warehoases 8,694 

Reat  of  goods  in  Queen's  warehouse 69 

Total.  Customs   1.888,321 

Excise  :— 

Ale,  beer  and  porter 120,245 

Duty  on  spirits  distilled  in  the  Colony 23,174 

Duty  on  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes 121,094 

Tobacco  factory  license  fees 1,374 

Total,  Excise  265,887 

Stamps 460,975 

Licenses : — 

Wholesale  spirit  dealers   8,520 

Auctioneers 5, 142 

Retail  and  fermented  spiritaous  liquors 101,496 

Billiard  and  bagatelle  licenses 9,698 

Distillers  and  rectifiers 99 

HaM-kera  and  pedlers 2,415 

Pawnbrokers    690 

Colonial  wine,  cider,  and  perry  licenses    1,428 

Licenses  under  the  Gunpowder  Act  of  1876 758 

Licenses  to  sell  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes 2,375 

All  other  licenses    535 

Total,  Licenses    133,160 

Total,  Taxation     ,     £2,748,339 


L    wre 


TTndc^r  the  houls  of  Trade  and  Commerce  wiD  bo  found  some  B«t«ra»tam 
pB.rticuliirA  of  the  rere»ue  fi-oin  Customs  as  well  as  that  obtained  EsbIm 
from  Exciso.  Tbe  cost  of  collecting  revenue  by  the  CaatomB 
IX'partmunt  avenigea  iiliout  three  per  cent,  a  very  moderate  sum, 
when  the  large  aix'a  of  tlie  Colony  and  the  length  of  its  frontiers 
BJre  considered.  The  cost  in  1890  vas  2*9  per  cent,  against  3*7 
Viclorifl,  3  6  for  South  Australia,  and  4*7  for  WeB*«m  Au8- 
lia.  Tlie  expenditure  per  cent,  for  New  Zealand  was  the 
lowest  of  all  t!io  Colonies,  being  only  2  4  per  cent,  while  that  of 
Taamania  was  but  3 '6  per  cent,  the  sm&ll  cost  no  doubt  being 
accounted  for  by  the  al>sence  of  Border  collections. 

Stomp  Dittie»  during  l!^90  yielded  a  revenue  of  X460,075,  or  BUunp DutSoi 
aljoni  Bs.  4d.  per  lieotl,  while  the  cost  of  collection  vas  very  trifling, 
amounting  to  £4,711,  or  a  little  over  one  per  cent  of  the  amount 
receiTwl. 

Tn  addition  to  the  above,  a  duty  is  levied  on  the  value  of  estates  ?ioi»t«  Dutr. 
of  doceascd  persons,  and  on  settlements  of  property  taking  effect 
aftur  the  (ImhIIi  of  the  testator. 

The  Hale  of  fermented  and  spirituous  liquors  is  regulated  by  Mc  of  Bqiwn 
rts   45   Victoria  No.    14,   and   46  Victoria  No.  24.     Under 
the    provisions   of   these  Acta   Gve   descriptions  of   licenses   are  Uimo»««- 
.uthorized  : — 

{n}  Publicans'  licenses,  fur  which  an  annual  fee  of  £30  is 

payablft 
(b)  locket  liconsoa — Ut  cla^,  for  vessela  over  1,000  tons, 
X15;   2nd  class,  from  250  to  1,000  tons,  XIO ;  and  3rd 
elaas,  for  vessels  of  under  250  tons,  with  a  license  fee 
of  £3. 
(e)  Colonial  wtne  licenses,  annual  fee,  X3. 
{d)  Booth  or  Ntand  licenseft,  fee  £2  ;  and 
(e)  Brewers'  or  spirit  merchants'  licensen,  fee  £30  if  within, 
and  £20  if  outside,  the  boundarit^s  of  the  city  of  Sydney. 
There   are   nUo    billiard   und    bagatelle    licenses,    auctioneent' 
lee,  a  license  for  the  sale  of  tobacco  and  cigars,  and  various 
.er  licenses,  from  which  an  amount  of  revenue  is  derived. 
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Tlio   revenue   received  during  1890  fi-om    the    various    lic«iise«l 
amounted  to  X133,1.^G,  of  whicli   X101,49G  was  from  publicatiaj 
and  similar  retailers,  XI, 428,  from  colonial   wine  sellers,  and 
X8,520  from  brewers  ami  wholesale  spirit  mercliant«.      The  fol-  j 
lowing  liceiiseA  wen?  iMUed  during  1890 : — 

Publicans    3,428 

Colonial  wino i'Tt 

DLstillers 1 

Brewers 7G 

Spirit  merchants 297 

Total  4.277 

Besides  the  above,  there  were  57   licenses  for  the  disliliatio 
of  brandy,  II  fur  seientitic  distillation,  and  H  Hpotliecaries*  di»-| 
tilling  lieenscs.     Tlierc  were  ^53  holflcrs  of  publicans'  licnnsrs  inJ 
the  metropolitan  district,  and   2,575  in  the  remainder  of  thai 
Colony ;  in  the  former  caw  representing  1  lit^nsed  bou»e  to  every] 
434  residents,  while  in  tlie  latter  the  proportion  is  1  to  every' 
1184  residents,     louring  the  jmst  thirteen  years  the  number  of 
licensed  houses  has   increased   from  3,312   to  3,428,  although, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  subsequent  table,  in  projiortion  to  po|,u<^ 
latton  there  has  been  a  large  decrease.      Tb^ro  bos    been  anfl 
absolute  decrease  in  tlie  number  of  houses  sinoe  1881,  aitribu-H 
table  to  the  operations  of  the  Licensing  Act,  which  came  into      ' 
force  in  that  year.      By  tJiis  Act  the  granting  of  Uccnsea  waj* 
taken  ont  of  the  hands  of  tlic  ordinary  Bt-nch  of  Magi^tralos  and 
entrusted  to  a  Licensing  Court,  compriaing  magistrates  specially  m 
appointe<I.     Tlie  altfratian   in  the  composition  of  the  Licensing  fl 
Court  led  to  a  8tnct«r  scrutiny  of  ajipUcants,  and  a  consequent  f 
decrease  in  the  number  of  Hceosea  granted.     The  Act  haa  also 
operated  to  decrease  the  number  of  hotels,  by  requiring  a  speciBcd 
number  of  rooms  for  tiic  accnmmodation  of  trnvrUcra,  and  in  j 
cases  where  insufficient  accommodation  was  afforded,  not  a  fewfl 
hotel-keepers  found  it  butter  to  give  up  their  Ucensca  than  U> 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
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licensed  Ptiblic-housets. 


Ymt. 

Koinbw  o(  UeeoMxl  BouaM. 

Number  of  ItwideDta  In  DbtriA  to 
CMhUoiiw, 

kiotnpoUtea 

KKtn- 

UetivixiUtut 

Total. 

Krtropollton.  Hcro^t^ 

ItataL 

1878... 

871 

2,441 

3,312 

221 

19S 

203 

1679... 

879 

2,400 

3,288 

237 

208 

216 

1880... 

8S3 

2,464 

3,347 

249 

212 

222 

1881 ... 

8&2 

2,584 

3,436 

271 

207 

223 

1S82... 

940 

2,123 

3,063 

299 

2S1 

261 

1883... 

923 

2,161 

3,074 

27*t 

270 

273 

IHM... 

S24 

2,320 

3, 144 

323 

264 

281 

1885... 

833 

2,356 

3,179 

346 

273 

292 

1886... 

S40 

2,301 

3,231 

358 

280 

3Q0 

1S87... 

840 

2,424 

3,270 

374 

284 

317 

1888... 

858 

2,510 

3,368 

389 

279 

308 

1889... 

85(i 

2,549 

3,405 

4U 

280 

313 

1890.  . 

853 

2,575 

.1,428 

434 

284 

321 

HEVSyUE  FROM  POBLiC  LA^DS. 
'Hie  income  derived  from  the  Public  lauds  of  the  Colon)-  Los  Reventto  from 

PubUo  tanda. 

varied  very  oonttidcrably  dui-ing  the  past  twenty  years,  the  lowest 
amoant  received  beiug  in  1871,  when  the  revenue  was  only 
X497,97S,  or,  at  the  rate  of  I  Oh.  7d.  per  head,  while  the  greatest 
sum  was  obtained  in  1877,  when  the  receipts  amounted  to 
X3,236,277,  or  at  the  rate  of  £.'}  •2s.  1  Id.  jier  liead  of  the  popula* 
tioD.  Other  periods  also  show  great  vju-iation,  due  in  the  yearn 
prior  to  1684  to  the  fluctuation  in  the  amount  of  land  aold  at 
auction,  but  sinuo  the  year  lust-named  the  Laud  Revenue  has 
been  moro  steady.  The  revenue  from  tho  public  estate,  compared 
with  population,  will  gradually  deeliue,  as  the  amount  available 
3  V 
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for  sale  or  luase  ib  a  diniiiiishing  quantity,  vrhWc  tho  popula- 
tion is  steadily  increasing.  The  revenue  for  1890  amounted  tO' 
X2,243,039,  grocpod  under  the  following  heads  :— 

Salw  : —  £ 

Auction  sales «.„...  I69.«M 

Improveci  piirchasw,  ftc *t,ft^ 

Deposits  on  ootiditi'inal  purchaMi    2(l4.3l>6 

IiiBtalmotits  CD  cuuilitiuiial  purcbaaea  (inclusive  of  interest)  049,934 

BaJoDi.'cs  on  candittotiiU  purchaaaa. 91.177, 

MiaoelUueouB  purchiuM 13,S9fl 

Total.  Land  aalea £I,1T0.TM 

lulctvst  ou  laDfl  uouilitianally  pureliased  (und«r  Act  o(  18S1)..        £104,804 

PAtmPRAL  Occt:  PATIOS  : — 

PoAtornl  IfAsos  (runs)  15  year* 3n'J.019, 

Comlitumal  len»e«   1.^^.690 

Annual  leases  27.' 

Ocoujratioii  lioenaea l9l,01Si 

Uuinettteail  leases,  15  yean  «,,..,. „>  4 

(juiC  renta ,..,.„.., , ^  C^' 

ijonib  leaaaa *. 

ToUl,  pHtoral  Dcoqpatioo £700^' 

MiNINr.   OcCPPATION  :—  £ 

Mineral  leases 36,! 

Mioeral  licenses .» '2,380 

I.eaaesof  Anrifcrous  lands 13,123 

Mlucra'  ri^hta ,„ „  T.A.'iT 

BusiiK-sd  lioeiisea  ,.«  3,1 

ReaiUeutial  leases *.,  m 

ToUl,  Milling  occupation £B3|' 

MiaCBLUtSKOrs  LaxU   RlI(!EirT8  : — 

Licenses  to  cut  timber,  &c 14,71 

Fe«a  on  transfer  of  nins 1,041 

Faea  on  preparation  and  onrolment  of  title-daada 4.023 

Sarvey  fee?  (under  Act  of  1889)    » in.1,10a 

All  other  njctipta   ,. 1*0,211 

Total,  Miaorllaneous  Land  rtcdpti £143,693 

Total,  Land  revenue    £2.i243.(D39 

A  very  grent  fulling  off  in  the  land  revenue  will  be  observed 
from  1883  to  1886.  Tliis  was  due  in  the  first  instance  to  tba 
stoppage  of  auction  sales  in  1883,  and  secondly,  to  the  difficnltie* 
encounterK.<(l  in  bringing  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  18&4  into 
oi)eration.  Tliese  dillicuities  were  overcome  in  16d7>  and  tba 
land  revenue  uiav  now  be  said  to  be  in  a  normal  condition. 


1 
i 


1 
I 


The  total  inoome  deriTed  from  land  sinco  1872  is  given  below,  Undnvmrn 
while  the  amount  per  hoad    of  populatioa   will    lie  found  oa 
p»ge  607  :— 


Yau. 

Umd  Hev«uiu«. 

Vmr, 

iMid  Reroniw. 

1873 

£ 
840,453 

1882 

£ 
2.flU.30+ 

1S73 

1.I37,9H 

1883 

1.(110.0(19 

1874 

1,426,166 

18SI 

IJ53,W4 

1875 

2.020.fi'29 

1885 

1.876,452 

1876 

2,773.003 

1866 

1,MS,954 

1877 

3/256,277 

1887 

2.378,095 

1879 

2,32A,70I 

1838 

2,268,25.1 

1870 

1,632,024 

]S89 

2,137,.t63 

ISSO 

l.64a,43e 

1890 

2,243,039 

1881 

2,820.988 

Hie  revenue  derived  from  the  Crown  lands  maj  be  conveniently  aer«nae  derivwi 

from  Bti^f^  uid 

divided  into  two  main  olaases — receipts  from  Bolei*,  and  from  pas-  ocaupuioo. 
toral,  mining,  or  other  occopation.     The  amounU  received  under 
each  bead  were  as  follows  : — 


t«M. 

AJos. 

Oooupktlofi. 

Ywr. 

GtalM. 

OooapAUon. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

M72 

436.483 

403,970 

1882 

2,455,041 

459.353 

1873 

843,410 

S92.504 

1883 

1.269,469 

386.600 

1874 

1,163,572 

262.691 

1884 

1.383.483 

380,801 

1875 

1,760,570 

200,050 

1B85 

1,314,  .^.17 

5fi2,0!W 

1876 

S,5I3.4(H 

259,599 

1886 

1,206,438 

437.516 

1877 

2;  967,857 

268,420 

1887 

1.221,776 

1,157.310 

1878 

2,076.004 

24;t,700 

1888 

1,212,283 

1,055.970 

1879 

l,386.flS7 

245,337 

1880 

1.140,171 

988,393 

1880 

1,382.026 

264.410 

1890 

1,275,658 

967.381 

IS81 

2,483,338 

337,650 

PraciitModnnt-      The  practice  of  treating  money  derivwl  from  tlio  sale  of  Crown 
""«"  •wwiue.  lantla  as  revenue  obtains  in  all  the  Australian  Colonies,  and  tboj 
money  so  raifMil  fornix  a  substaiitial  item  of  their  annual  income. 
In  New  South  Wak-s  the  tiuins  renlized  from  this  Rource  liav»» 
been  in  certiun  years  so  considerable  as  to  leave  a  large  8urplu»j 
when  all  charges  upon  the  public  revenue  were  defrayed.     Th©  1 
revenue  derived  from  the  Bale  of  lands  may  be  grouped  under  I 
three  heads: — fa)  Auction  sales  and  solectiona  after  auction;] 
(b)  Improvement  and  other  purchases ;  and  fc)  Conditional  soles. 
The  proceods  of  land  sohl  at  auction  nt  one  time  formed  tho 
largest  item  of  public  income,  as  the  following  table^  covering  a,\ 
period  of  twenty  years,  will  show : — 


Aucljou  ulu«. 


V«ar. 

AnxMoamk^ 

MeoanB 
After  ancUon. 



TaUL 

1871 

£ 
24,530 

£ 
I17.5!M 

1872 

Si),129 

89.588 

178.713 

1873 

300,220 

104,496 

404,735 

1874 

553.973 

100,042 

660,016 

1875 

1.019,063 

102,440 

1,121,403 

3876 

1,561,243 

[18,280 

1,659,523 

1S77 
1878 

1 .9(77,057 
1,061.670 

124,197 

2.133,787 
1,185,867 

1870 

00S.08I 

tie 

699.047 

ISSO 

437,004 

42.493 

4ii0,459          1 

ISfil 

1882 

566,404 
707.6M 

351.885 
417.715 

018,289  ■ 
1.125,300  H 

1883 

170,403 

37.480 

216.883  S 

18&4 

05,772 

767 

00,630 

1885 

llC.OU 
111,083 

110,014 

111,083 

1886 

1887 
1888 

173.553 

207,052 
160,096 

160,6(i4 

172,353 
207.052  ^_ 

1889 

100,605  ^M 

1890 

1Q1>,6G4 
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It  will  be  observed  that  tho  alienation  of  tbe  public  instate  by  i^rit«»itetiftii«»l 
De&uB  of  auction  Hales  and  unconditional  selections  after  auction 
attained  its  highest  (>oiiit  duniig  tlm  years  IS7r)  to  1878.    A  tcnij«- 
rarylull  took  place  in  the  twofotlowingyears^butinlSSl  and  1882 
be  aaction  B&lea  of  Crowii  lands  reached  nearly  the  same  pro- 
portions as  before.     It  was  not  until  it  had  become  evident  that 
the  iudiscriminate  sale  of  the  public  estatu  was  threatening  to 
endanger  the  vital  intcreats  of  the  country  that   this  fonn  of 
alienation  was  stopped.     In  1883,  auction  sales  were  almost  com* 
pletely  suspended,  the  receipts  therefrom  immediately  falling  from 
'  XlJSft.SOQ  in  1882  to  X9fi,539  in  1884,  £207,062  in  1S88,  aiid 
^69,664  in  18i)0. 

The  fact  had  forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  tho  authorities  Licniution  or 

■uotioii  mIcb. 
bat  this  wholesale  alienation  of  Crowe  lauds  was  not  duo  to  tho 

and  created  by  tho  normal  progress  of  settlement^  but  vus  tlio 

bntcome  of  an  unhealthy  rivalry  between  the  two  principal  classes 

settlers — the  pastoral  tenants,  and  the  free  selectors.     Besides 

bis,  the  estate  of  the  country  was  being  parted  with  without  any 

conditions  as  to  improvements  or  settlement,  and  as  the  great 

object  of  land  sales  was  to  promote  settlement,  it  was  deeniod 

advisable  by  the  Government  to  temporarily  suspend  land  sales 

by  auction,  and  ultimately  it  was  decided  to  sell  only  a  Uuiiled 

■area  (200,000  acres)  duiing  any  one  year. 


Another  portion  of  the  land  reronae  is  obtained  from  tho  snies,  iiitfroveiiwiit 
nthout  compptition,  to  the  legal  occupiers,  of  Crown  lands  ira-  purchMw. 

proved  to  tlio  value  of  £1  per  acre.     To  this  form  of  alienation 
Day  be  added  purchases  of  land  made  by  right  of  pre-emption  on 

a  fixed  proportion  of  the  total  area  held  under  lease  in  certain 

<ABea. 
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ReTeDoofrom  From  these  sources  (improvement  purchases  and  pre-emptive 
pSil^l^d  Bales)  the  following  amounts  were  received  into  the  Colonial 
K"^'"       Treasury  since  the  year  1 877  :— 


rov. 

ImprovMueut 

PurchBSM. 

Pr^-enmUve  Sight 

ToteL 

1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1886 
1886 

£ 

133,357 

239,944 

156,471 

245,094 

494.262 

179,949 

116,558 

305,455 

413,936 

260,626 

166,117 

86,913 

43,202 

41,827 

£ 

77,263 
20,046 
4,743 
6,799 
2.908 
1,041 
1,345 
4.450 
29 

£ 

210^620 
259,990 
161.214 
250,803 
497,170 
180.990 
117,903 
309.905 
413.964 
260,528 
166,117 

1887 

1888 
1889 

86,913 
43,202 

41,827 

1890 

cooditionftl 
stlea. 


Conditional  sales  formed  the  main  feature  of  the  Land  Act  of 
1861.  From  1862,  when  these  sales  commenced,  to  end  of  1890, 
the  area  of  land  applied  for  amounted  to  29,873,628  acres,  or  equal 
to  15 '26  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  Colony.  According  to 
figures  furnished  by  the  Lands  Department  the  total  receipts  in 
respect  of  such  land  were  : — ■ 


For  deposit £6,522,490 

Balanceand  instaltneots  of  purchase  money...    5,583,057 
Interest 3,057,613 

Total £15,163,160 


The  foUowizig  table  shows  the  gross  amouaU  received  during  Total  rocci;.ibi 
each  of  the  fifUea  years  ending  with  1890,  aa  well  as  the  total  nim. 
since  this  cUas  of  sales   wa«   Grst  periuilted.      The  figures  are 
derived  from  returns  furnifihed  by  the  Lands  Depai-tment,  and 
differ  from  others  giTen  in    this  volume  which  were  furnished  by 

he  Traasary ;  the  discrefMUicy,  however,  is  too   blight  to  bo  of 

onsequence. 


^ 

AmouDU  reoalvwL 

^v 

r^- 

Dqioilia. 

BbIvko. 

ImttlmnibL 

Intetxwt 

QiKler  Act 

at  Uttl. 

ftcconliriii  to 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1862  to  1875 

2,OS3.4U 

301.980 

353,029 

2.769.32a 

1676 

496,058 

68,834 

99.329 

664,216 

1 877 

424,954 

71,853 

126.657 

8*23,464 

1876 

398,728 

47,060 

23.775 

160,581 

630.145 

1879 

232.285 

37,031 

87,131 

171,148 

537,595 

1880 

293.113 

41,*49 

111.603 

201,6.14 

653.199 

1881 

592,9tW 

92,009 

12:»,M7 

253,357 

1,067,870 

188a 

621,617 

109,667 

129,021 

287.527 

1,148,732 

1883 

424,968 

58,314 

137,277 

310,676 

931.23S 

1         1884 

381,550 

61,466 

183,081 

326,184 

992,281 

^t  1886 

121.4.17 

68.139 

440.286 

101,658 

78i.ea> 

^^  1886 

112,892 

74.flO* 

514.162 

129,978 

83l,5»( 

L         1887 

92.203 

96,562 

£62.019 

123,091 

873,876 

^LlflftR 

&2»910 

100,827 

578,187 

]13,62l» 

885.544 

^Pisso 

82.540 

105,761 

607.206 

110,360 

905,886 

^(l&90 

70,SS0 

90,827 

850,180 

IM.SM 

916,730 

[      Tot»l  

6,522,490 

1,426,683 

4,156,374 

3,057.613 

15,163.100 

The  figure  in  the  foregoing  table  repreaent  the  gross  amoDnts  t-atb  tnnu 

aid,  but  in  the  case  of  the  deposits  large  sunui  were  received  which 

irere  afterwards  refunded,  as  the  ground  applied  for  was  not  open 

aele^-tion.     The  area  aet  down  m  sold  conditionally  is  on  tliis 

ccuunt  also  greatly  overstated,  and,  utoreover,  includes  the  urea 
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of  8c1t>cLionH  which  beainie  forfeited  for  nou-fulfilmcnt  of  con Jitions, 
or  on  other  jn^unda.  Tho  actual  arcA  aold  conditionatly  tip  to  the 
close  of  IHlfQ  wa«  20,404,540  acres,  and  the  area  for  which 
title  deedn  bave  heen  IsKiied  wan  1,924,422*,  leaving  a  lialaiicc  of 
18,480,118  acres  on  vhich  the  conditions  remain  unfulfilled.  The 
amount  due  tu  tlie  Treasury  on  conditional  purcliiisea  was,  at  the 
end  oflSifO,  £13,224,311. 

The  refunds  of  deposits  |>aid  on  land  conditionally  selected 
have  reached  consideraljle  amounts  in  some  years,  as  will  bo  se*n 
from  the  following  statement : — 


Ymt. 

Amwuii  of  roTuiidi, 

Tmt 

AiHWint  of  KihunB> 

1S80 

£ 
28,250 

]S8C 

£ 

00,031 

1981 

72,475 

ISSi 

4i,n8« 

1S82 

9i,mi 

ISSS 

3r..sio 

1883 

132,092 

lH8d 

30^602 

18S4 

134,932 

ISOO 

SMtS 

1885 

&S,S€8 

imtlno. 


Another  portion  of  the  annual  land  revenue  of  the  Colony  in  i 
derived  from  rents  for  pastoiul  occupation,  and  mineral  and  otlicr 
teases.  During  1S86  the  revenuei  obtained  fioui  thi^  source 
amounted  to  only  X3T4,920,  as  the  rents  were  collected  according 
to  the  old  assessment,  but  it  was  estimated  that  more  tluin 
£500,000  wa.s  due  at  the  close  of  the  year  for  rents  arcuinulating 
iluring  tho  previous  eighteen  months.  By  an  Act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, assented  to  on  the  13th  July,  1887,  the  arrcai"s  of  rent  were 
made  pay^dlIe  over  a  jtenod  of  two  years,  nith  interest  at  the  mt* 
of  5  per  cent.  During  1887  the  rents  were  |>aid  on  the  Ijasis  of 
the  new  tenure,  and  a  large  iJicrcase  is  therefore  observaldo  under 
the  head  of  pastoral  leases  and  occupation  lioenses.  The  following 
table  gives  the  annual  revenue  from  pastoral  occupation  for  the 
eleven  years,  1880-90  : — 


BEVENUE  FROM  PASTORAL  OCCUPATION. 


€01 
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adnlng  Lwnw. 


The  revenue  derived  from  mining  occupation  has  not  beon  largfl^ . 
though  somewhat  higher  itince  1884  than  previooa  to  that  year, 
a  circuuiBtacce  due  diiefly  to  the  increased  attention  paid  to  silver- j 
niiinng.     The  following  table  gives  the  revenue  under  thiK  bead' 
for  the  last  eleven  years  : — 


Jtur. 

AouMUiL 

TMt 

1 

AnDUDt. 

£ 

£ 

I8S0 

20.251 

18S6 

31.-242 

1881 

20,283 

1687 

43,061 

1882 

20.248 

ISS8 

90.347 

1S83 

17,748 

1S8D 

6S,9t)4 

1884 

2ti.i«0 

1S»0 

62,  TIM 

1885 

81,415 

Hevenaa  trotu 

tervicet. 


wtytttK. 


REVENUS  FROM  RAILWAYS  AND  OTHER  SERVICES. 

The  revenue  derived  from  services  rendered  now  exceeds  that 

from  either  taxation  or  land, — the  respective  proportion  under 

each  hewl  for  1887,  1888,  1889,  und  1890  being:— 

1887  1888            1889            1690 

per  cent.  por  cent.  per  c«nt.  par  cenL. 

Swvioea 37-8  41-2             433             44-0 

TaxatiTO  .»«...„ 81-0  30-2             29fi             2S-fl 

Land 27*7  iS-fi             236             23-0, 

MiMellancoiu  3'9  3'1               3*6               81 

The  Government  of  New  South  Wales  is  the  owner  of  all  thai 
railways  constructed  in  the  Coloity,  v-ith  the  exception  of  the] 
line  bf'tween  Moania  and  P'^niliquin,  and  that  from  Broken 
Hill  to  the  South  Aostralian  border,  the  former  45  miles  long  and 
the  latter  about  36  milca.  H  owns,  also,  the  entire  telegraphic 
and  telejihouic  system  of  the  Colony,  as  well  as  the  Post  Office. 
From  theHc,  and  some  other  minor  sources,  the  revenue,  classed 
under  the  bead  of  Services,  was  obtained.  The  total  amount 
recoivfld  for  Services  during  the  year  1890,  under  the  diffei-ent 
heads,  was : — 


R«venue  from  Services  duruag  1890. 


TUilwBy  and  trunway  receipts    

l'o«E  OHioe  :— 

PoAUge 

Tclegnpb  receipts 

TeUrpbone  receipts 

Cotnmusiou  uo  moaey  onlen  

Mint  recnpte 

Fees  for  escort  and  cnnveyanoe  of  gold 

Pilotage,  harbour  and  light  rates,  aoci  fees 

Bematration  of  bmnde  

Publio  Scbool  Sam 

MttrOpolituD  NVattir  Kates 

CouDtry  Towns  \Vat«r  Kates  

llsttopolitsii  Sttwerags  ifates 

Babbits  ncomuit  assessment 

Fees  of  uffico : — 

Certifiatt««  of  oaturalizatiDii    

Re|piitnu--General 

PruthoDotory  of  Supreme  Court , 

Master  ill  K<|uity 

Curator  of  lutestate  EstAtcs     

In  Bankruptcy  sjid  Insolvency  

Sheriff  

District  Courts    

Court*  of  Petty  SiMsions  

S^Lippiitg  Masters  

Other  fees 


427.11ft 
173.735 

m,7&8 


— i — 

3,013.931 


629,884 

13,?06 

505 

54,609 

1.304 

71.827 

1(»,161 

6.S23 

74,368 

48J64 


101,773 


Total  receipts  from  Services £  4,174,937 


Tlie  total  revenue  lierivwd  from  Hervices  during  each  year  since  Tots!  i        __ 
1871  will  be  found  in  the  following  table,  and  the  antouut  per  head 
o(  populatioD  will  olao  be  found  in  a  Bubiequent  table  : — 


Tssr. 

RavtMiuo  frooi  Scrrloes. 

T«sr., 

lUvciraa  froai  S«rviOMi 

£ 

£ 

1871 

Ml. 670 

1881 

l>t5,076 

1872 

660.770 

1882 

S>36S»066 

1873 

7-29.875 

1S83 

«.06fl;7SI 

1^*74 

770.895 

1884 

2.94S.043 

187.) 

858.497 

1885 

3.IU8,4K3 

tB7« 

065.327 

1886 

.t,0e9,235 

IS77 

l,llit.,'>.'i2 

1887 

3,24.'>,9Gr7 

I87s 

1,183,-^2 

1SH3 

3,4m,  IflO 

1879 

l,32S,n<f2 

1K89 

3,921,055 

ItMW 

}  ,5W,iJSti 

1890 

4,174.037 

Bo( 
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There  v&a  an  inoreflae  daring  ovary  year  of  the  above  series, 
1886  excepted,  both  in  tlie  total  amount  received  and  the  rate  |>er 
bead.  The  fulling  oS*  in  1836  is  duo  to  a  decline  in  the  amount 
received  from  the  milwuys,  which  was  in  that  year  X103,552  less 
titan  in  1885.  The  total  revenue  derivetl  from  tlie  railways,  pro- 
perly so  called,  for  the  yeai  ending  June,  1S91,  was  X2,9T4,42I, 
Againat  which  sum  there  was  a  charge  of  £1,831,371  for  working 
tixpeuses  alone,  leaving  the  net  earnings  i!l,ll«:{,050.  The 
iimount  of  money  invented  in  the  railways  of  the  Colony  upon  lines 
open  for  traffic;  on  Juno  30th,  1891,  was  X31, 768,617,  and  the 
net  eaniings  givcji  above  represent  a  return  of  3'6  per  cent.  The 
npt  income  earned  expresaeil  iis  a  per  cenlage  of  capital,  Rhows  a 
satisfactory  increase  since  IH8S,  but  is  still  much  below  the 
figures  of  all  years  from  1871  to  1884.  The  actual  result 
realized  in  any  given  year  is  not  however  to  be  taken  as  tho  sole 
index  of  the  value  of  the  railways  of  tho  Colony.  Tho  full  value 
of  a  work  cannot  be  judged  until  it  ia  completed,  and  the  railways 
are  essentially  an  incomplete  work,  for  each  year  sees  an  extension 
of  tlie  lines  in  operation  and  a  further  investment  of  capital,  which 
the  proved  resources  of  the  oountn-  amply  justify,  though  it  would 
be  impossible  to  expect  that  the  mlvantage  to  bo  derived  there- 
from can  be  nuliscd  until  after  the  lapse  of  many  years. 


Kvvoitui)  frum 
INartaBul 


The  questions  of  railway  and  tramway  earnings  and  expendi- 
ture are  dealt  with  exhaustively  in  another  jwrt  of  this  vulume  ; 
it  will  not  therefore  be  needful  to  discuss  these  matters  at  length 
in  this  chapter.  ^H 

Tho  receipts  from  tho  Post  and  Telegraph  sen-ices  of  tho  Colony 
havo  increased  substEintially  year  hy  year,  but  so  also  hus  tlto 
expenditure.  Although  the  sum  of  X629,894  was  obtained  during 
18D0  from  this  source,  the  expenditure  amountc<l  to  X648,d93, 
showing  a  loss  on  the  year's  transactions  of  £19,099,  in  addition 
to  the  amount  of  interest  payable  on  t!io  debt  incurred  for  tliese 
works.     These  services  ore   carried  on,   as   far  as  pfMsiblO|  on 


POST   AKD  TET.KGRAPU    SKRVICES. 
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vomiuerciul  princijiloa,  nevertlielt'&s  the  desire  of  the  Qovemment 
to  cx(«n(l  tlie  facilities  of  both  tlio  post  ami  telc^mph  to  every 
ptirt  of  tbo  Colony  lias  led  to  an  expenditure  eacb  year  in  excess 
of  tlie  receipts.  It  is  natisfactory,  ImwevtT,  to  find  that  the  loss 
is  steadily  decreasing,  tn  1868  it  was  £53,462,  and  in  1889  it 
van  X30,19t,  as  against  the  il9,099  shown  above.  It  ta  quit^' 
possible  that  the  principle  of  affording  the  benefit  of  postal  and 
tdegraphic  coininunioation  to  eveiy  district  of  New  .South  Wales 
would  b«  aHberc<l  to  ercn  if  the  RyxtRm  nltimatnly  failed  to  become 
self-supporting  ;  but  the  time  cannot  be  far  dLitaut  when  the 
revenue  derived  will  more  than  meet  the  expenses. 


Postal  and  Telegraphic  Services. 


\M. 

tLonatu. 

Expeodlturc 

Ymt. 

Bemne. 

Exptodtlura. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1877 

224,449 

311,614 

1884 

442,964 

542,182 

187S 

220,4OS 

351,642 

18^ 

472,564 

570,990 

1879 

259,170 

383,391 

188S 

486.*218 

610,651 

I8S0 

286,134 

396,301 

1S87 

524,298 

034,077 

1681 

330,414 

421,594 

1S8S 

562,009 

016,371 

1S82 

353,525 

44&,GJSS 

18H9 

597,988 

028,182 

1883 

403,794 

ri04,0Sr) 

1890 

629,894 

648,003 

Rov«niie  Aod 
KipciidUura. 


Tho  miscellaneous  reoeiptH  under  the  head  of  Services  com-  R<c^pu  from 
prise  fees  of  ofBce,  which  amounted  to  £101,773  in  1890  ;  public  Sf-rvic«i. 
school  fera,  £71,827 ;  pilotage  and  harbour  fees,  £51,609  ;  mint 
and  escort  receipts,  £13,713;  registration  of  brands,  £1,391; 
Metropolitan  water  rates,  amounting  to  £158,151  ;  and  country 
towns  water  rates,  £5,523;  Rabbit  Account  Assessment,  £49,704  ; 
the  total  being  £'(56,754.  The  revenue  derived  from  the  sorWees 
aljove  mentioned  is  merely  nouiinal,  as  the  cost  of  the  service 
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performetl  goacrally  farexcaedfl  the  rerenun.  The  amoual  receirttd 
(luring  each  year,  from  1871  to  1890,  was: — 


TCMT. 

Tmt. 

WkcOmcom 
Banism. 

£ 

£ 

1871 

8I,fi34 

1881 

154.978 

1872 

88,029 

1SS2 

176.460     J 

1S73 

S6.803 

13S3 

181,809   fl 

1874 

fiS,.ia4 

1884 

197,(166 

1875 

95,825 

1885 

203,200 

I87tt 

96,093 

1886 

213,870 

1877 

96.138 

1887 

201.274 

1878 

96,892 

1888 

341,911 

1879 

92,234 

1889 

451,832 

1880 

ll8,3t» 

1890 

456,754 

MUcciluiMu         Tbe  revenue  derived  from  othor  sources  bosides  Taxation,  Lands, 

and  Services,  aniounU^d  to  only  X33"!,304  in  1890,  nindp  up  cltiefly 

by  rents,  finea,  and  forfeitures,  and  a  variety  of   miscellaneona 

receipts : — 

£ 

Renbi  of  Ciovemtnent  Proper^  other  than  Und    50.790^ 

Fjnea  and  forfeitures    , 15,B0S 

Znierwton  b«nk  deponto V5,933 

Other  receipt* - - 100,844 


The  total  revenue  of  the  Colony  amounted  in  1 890  to  £S  1 2s,  5d. 
•"P^fcBon-  per  lieatl,  which,  though  nominally  a  very  lat^  sum  compared 
with  tliti  rrvenue  of  other  countriea,  falls  short  of  the  higheBt 
atnount  receiv«d  in  any  year,  vit.,  £9  As.  lOd.,  in  1883,  by  13a.  5d. 
Under  the  present  syntem  of  taxation  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
revenue  will  average  about  £S  I0&  per  head  ;  and  thou|;h  an  in- 
crease may  be  expected  in  the  gross  sum  obtained  under  each 


PUBLIC  EXPENDmXEB. 


I>t«nch  of  revoQUo  it  is  ttcnrcoly  probable  tbat  the  amount  received 
l^pcr  bead  will  odvanco  beyond  the  rato  of  1t}90,  especiftlty  aa  the 
^  increaM)  id  l.'uid  reveooe  will   uot  be  proportionate  to  the  increase 

In  poptilntion. 

The  amounta  received  per  bead  of  population  under  each  sab-  R«\enae  per 
division  during  the  years  1871-1&90  were  ; —  nrioui  aouica 

Tajcation  and  KeTenoe.per  Head. 


T«ftr. 

Iksatlon. 

UuUl  RevantM. 

BWVtiML 

HlnallMiDoaii. 

Totel 

BMclpU. 

£    s.  d. 

£    m.  d. 

£     B.    d. 

£ 

s.   d. 

£  1.  d. 

1671 

2     1   10 

0  19    7 

1    2    1 

0 

4    7 

4    8     I 

1S7S 

2     5     7 

1    11   11 

1    5    1 

0 

4    2 

5    6    9 

1873 

2  10    2 

2    1    9 

1    6    9 

0 

3    8 

6    2    4 

1874 

2    2    6 

2  10    6 

1    7    4 

0 

4    2 

6    4    6 

167A 

1   18     6 

3    9    2 

1    9    4 

0 

4    3 

7     1     2 

1676 

1    IS     5 

4  11     9 

1  11  11 

0 

4     7 

8    6    8 

1677 

1   Id    3 

6    2  11 

1  15    7 

0 

S     2 

0    2  U 

1876 

I   19  10 

3  10    8 

1  10    0 

0 

5    3 

7  II    9 

1679 

1  16  10 

2    7    3 

1  18    6 

0 

7    2 

6    9    9 

1880 

1  19    1 

2    5    4 

3    S  11 

0 

7    1 

6  13    5 

IS81 

2    6    3 

3  13  10 

2  10  10 

0 

4    7 

R  15    6 

1883 

2    7    8 

3  13    0 

2  19    3 

0 

5  U 

9    5  10 

IS83 

2    5    2 

I  19    7 

3    3    3 

0 

6    1 

7  14    4 

1684 

2    8    9 

1  19    8 

3    6    8 

0 

9    1 

8    1     2 

I88S 

2    8    7 

2    0    6 

3    8    4 

0 

6    3 

8    3    8 

1S86 

2  13    6 

1  13  11 

3    3    0 

0 

5    2 

7  10    8 

1867 

2  13    0 

2    7    4 

8    4    7 

0 

B  10 

8  10  10 

1688 

2  119 

2    3    9 

3  10    9 

0 

s  a 

6  110 

1869 

2  10    2 

2    0    1 

8  13    7 

0 

6    0 

8    9  10 

1880 

2    9  11 

2    0    9 

8  IC  10 

0 

5  1) 

8  12    S 

PUBirO  EXFENDITURB. 


Tho  cx|)etiditure  of  the  Colony,  cxcliisire  of  loans,  during  the  ^jJ^^KT  **" 
■^ten  years  which  closed  with   1890,   amounted  on  an  average  to  P"?**^'**"*- 
-X8  IGa.  40.  per  bead— the  amount  for  the  fiv&  years  1833  bo  18S7 
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oonsidembly  exceeding  this  average.  During  1890  the  gross 
expenditure  umoanted  to  £9,553,562,  of  which  snm  X8,629,708  was 
expended  on  ncc-oont  of  Bt-rWces  rightly  cbargeablo  to  lb«  year 
itself,  w]iilst  tho  lifilftnce-,  amounting  to  ^023,85-1,  vas  for  the 
Hen-ice  of  ISS'J  and  prerious  years.  The  liabilitien  ouUttandiug  at 
the  closu  of  1890  for  the  services  of  thstt  vfarcamiot  be  stated  with 
any  exactitude,  but  it  ia  proliable  they  amount  to  a  sum  equal  to 
that  jtaid  on  account  of  the  services  of  pi'cvious  years. 


Kxpen>ditur« 
unaor  vmriuia 

UKlUHI. 


The  percentage  of  expenditure  has  been  grouped  under  six 
heeds,  as  shown  below,  with  the  object  of  comparing  the  present 
expenditiira  with  that  of  ten  years  aga  Tlie  proportion  falling 
under  each  head  of  service  during  the  years  1S80  and  1890 
respectively,  was : — 


CxpMiditan  on  Serricos. 


Railway!  and  Tnunwny*  , 

Poitand  Tclcgraplu , 

Pabliti  debt  charge 

Immit,TJition    

Public  luatructioD 

Other  son'tcos  and  Pablic  worka    ». 


law. 


MTMOt. 

21 '3» 

713 

070 

12-SS 

ig-fti 

•7ft 

■oc 

6-03 

7-35 

07-20 

■14-43 

liicroM  In 
•ixpeBcUniiv.  to 
wlwt  tnwcable. 


It  will  1>e  Been  that  tliere  has  been  a  material  advance  in  tho 
percentnge  of  revenue  expended  on  railway  and  tramway  services. 
The  proportion  expended  on  education  has  ulao  increased,  while 
the  payments  on  iiccouut  of  the  Public  Debt  are  more  than  .50 
per  cent,  greater  than  ia  1680.  Thin  cbai-gu  is  Iu«s  serious  thau 
at  first  sight  appears,  as  a  lai^  part  of  the  debt  charges  are 
recouped  by  the  earnings  of  works  constructed  out  of  tbo  loui 
funds.  The  absolute  amount  expended  during  each  of  the  past 
twelve  yeore  was  : — 


FINANCE  AND  PCDUC  WEALTH. 


tlHTMKof 


trpftndltufv  on 
nUvtytvtd 


In  a  country  advancing  so  rapitHy  in  population  as  New  Soubfa  ^ 
\V»Ieft  the  value  of  6gare8,  such  as  are  given  in  the  preceding  table,  H 
is  apt  to  be  misunderstood,  for,  thouf^h  the  absolute  incroasc  in 
expenditure  from  \S7i*  to  1890  atnnonted  to  68  j^er  cent,  th<;  popu- 
lation  likewise  increase<l   67   per  cent.     Nur  must  the  fact   be  M 
overlooked  that   much  of  what  is  now  expended  out  of  cnrrent 
revenue  ia  for  the  advant^i^  of  future  yoare,  and  Fur  the  develop- 
ment of  the  reaourcea  of  the  country  ;  and  that  the  ex|)enditureoD 
certain  tterviceK  'ia  incurred  in  order  to  obLaiu  ailditioiml  revcnao. 
But  even  when  i>ucli  allowances  arc  made  it  will  he  found  there  has 
boon  no  slight  advance,  especially  in  some  years  since  li^ ^2,  &«  will 
be  seen  from  the  table  here  given  of  the  exjjenditure  per  head 
under  the  aeveral  groups  : — 

Expcnditare  per  Head,  exclusive  of  Expenditure  from  Loana. 


RkUwsfs 

PoABmi 

Public 

rnnr' 

liil«nMl 

Other  8«t- 

T«Ul 

Yew. 

«nd 

Tde- 

lutruc- 

on  D«bl. 

VlOM  «llll 

Exp«(ulllar* 

Ttkiniingra. 

cnptab 

tiaa. 

j|i  MiwBi* 

Ad. 

Puhllo  Wortd 

\emaaymatm. 

£    B.     d. 

s.  d. 

1.   d. 

■. 

d. 

t.  d. 

£   1.    d. 

£    B.     d. 

1878 

1     I     3 

10    8 

U     8 

S 

11 

17  10 

4   10     0 

7  14    4 

1879 

1     n    fi 

11     1 

11    2 

2 

4 

16  11 

A    4    0 

8    9     1 

1H80 

1     3     1 

10  11 

10    7 

I 

2 

10    0 

4    7    8 

7  13    2 

1881 

1    0    7 

11     0 

U    A 

1 

2 

18  10 

4    S    2 

7  11     2 

1882 

1     d  10 

U    2 

16    S 

1 

o 

S-t    3 

3  19    7 

7  19    0 

1B63 

1  M    4 

IS    0 

21    0 

2 

8 

22    2 

4  13  10 

9    6    0 

1B84 

1  Id  11 

12    .1 

IS    6 

2 

8 

23    8 

4  17    4 

9    0    6 

1886 

I  17    4 

12    4 

10    2 

I 

2 

28    0 

4    9    8 

9    4    8 

1886 

I  Id    3 

12    S 

1»    4 

0 

8 

32    7 

4  10    9 

9    7    4 

1687 

1  13    !) 

12   a 

14    6 

0 

8 

S3    8 

4    8    3 

9    3    fr 

1888 

)    15     3 

11  11 

13    2 

0 

S 

S3    8 

3  IS    4 

8    9    6 

1889 

1   13    5 

11     R 

13     1 

0 

2 

3.1  10 

4     1     3 

8  13    » 

1890 

1  10  11 

a  Q 

13    S 

0 

1 

34    5 

3  17     1 

8  13    ft 

_ 

The  expenditure  on  interest  on  publio  debt  shows  the  largoil 
increase  during  the  period  compriHed  in  this  tntde,  amounting 
to  16s.  7d.  per  bead,  while  milM-ays  and  tramways  have  increased 
by  ISs,  8d.  The  length  of  railway  lino  in  operation  in  1878  was 
only  CHS  niilot,  while  in  1890  the  milcagn  hail  increased  to  '2,\8t, 
involving  a  proportionately  large  outlay  for  maintenance  and 
working  expenses.  Tlie  tramway  system,  which  was  inaugurated 
in  1879,  involved  an  «xpeiuliture  of  about  3s.  per  head  in 
1S90.  Tliis  service  is  now  yielding  a  veiy  satisfactory  retam  on 
capital  expended.     Public  Instruction  costs  Is.  Cd.  mure  than  in 


EXPENDITUKE   ON   VARIOUS  SERVICES. 


T8T8,  wlule  oUior  8enic«a  aucl  Public  Works  show  a  (Ii>croa0C  of 
12s.  1  id.  pfi-  head  ;  Post  ami  Telegmphs  cost  more  by  1a.  Id.  per 
hewi. 

The  exijeuditure  per  head  on  acoount  of  Public  Instruction  locrcMcor 
was  a  tnfle  over  the  figtires  for  1889,  but  was  7b.  lOd.  !e»a  than  •«JiK»Uoa. 
in  1883.     ITiB  Public  Instruction   Act  of  1880,  abolisliiiig  State 

[ftid  to  denominational  education,  necessarily  Involved  an  increased 
expenditure  from  Public  Revenue  to  supply  the  place  of  schools 
dosed  undor    tho   Act      Tho   greateat  activity    woa,    tlierefore, 

[diBpUyed,  espocuUly  during  the  year  18S3,  immediately  foUowiug  . 
the  clouiDg  of  the  deuouiiuatiuaal  schools,  both  in  the  building 
and  etjuipineut  of  public  schools,  heuce  the  increased  expenditui'c 
pvi'  hiukd  iiotice»ible  in  Uie  table  given  above.  Since  1883  the 
expenditure  rapidly  declined,  and  has  nov  almost  reached  the 
normal  average. 

The  increase  In  the  expenditure  for  1890  over  1878  upon  Post 
and  Telegraphs  represents  realty  an  advance  in  the  average  business 
transacted  by  each  member  of  the  community,  and  is  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  Increase  in  the  receipts  from  this  service. 

Tlie  expenditure  upon  other  8er\'ic4?s  and  public  works  dutini;  Ex]wn<lium «■ 
1890  was  considerably  letu  per  head  than  in  1878,  and  waa  bIsu  »^  I'nuic 

I  ./I  Wwk». 

Fhelow  thai  of  the  inten-ening  years  except  1888.  The  large 
durplus  Hhit-h  the  Qoveniment  had  at  its  dispoeal  during  the 
period  immcfliatply  following  1877,  encouraged  a  profuse  cxjwndi- 
ture  on  public  works,  wliich,  under  other  circumstances,  might 
not  bare  been  undertaken ;  henoe  the  lurge  increase  during  the 
years  in  wliich  tlie  surplus  was  availai<le.  Tlie  aluience  of  a  law 
placing  the  reaponsibility  of  local  works  upon  tho  pernons  actually 
conoamed  has  neoessitated  the  expenditure,  oat  of  the  public 
funds,  of  largii  sums  U|Hin  workH  only  ItK-alty  important,  and, 
therefore,  not  Htrictly  chai^able  to  the  public  revenue.  The 
District   Government    Dill    now  before    Parliament   proposes  to 

I  remftly  this  slate  of  things,  and  a  decrease  in  the  expenditure 

^  upon  public  works  may  be  anticiiiated. 
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mycmUtiiro  tor 
uUMTMrrlWA. 


Anrnmiilfttod 
•urjilua  rweniu 
atUKclottoor 
aarhj-aur. 


ITmler  tho  head  of  "  Other  Services "  are  included  Civil 
Adoiinistratioii,  Defence,  AdinuLLstration  of  Land.s,  Mining,  und 
Law.  Tho  eitpenditure  per  bead  has  been  fairly  tiniform  front 
year  to  year,  uveraging  X2  10s.  7d.  per  head  for  the  last  k^ii 
years. 

The  actiounts  of  Uie  Treasuiy  arc  closed  on  tho  3 1st  DectiuWr 
in  each  year,  so  that  the  auiounts  of  expenditure  ^veu  in  the 
precwlinj;  taMen  refer  to  tlie  payments  inwle  ihiring  th**  ninvncy 
of  any  year,  irrespective  of  the  date  at  which  the  liability 
occorred  or  was  authorized.  ThuB  payments  during  1873  included 
liabilities  as  old  as  1868  ;  while  some  payments  in  1878  were  on 
ut-cotint  of  187^  nnd  each  of  tho  iuterniediatc  years.  Similar 
payments  occur  in  every  year,  ho  that  the  fignrwi  rrlnting  to 
expenditure  can  only  Iw  taken  as  a  partial  presentation  of  the 
financiftl  case  of  the  countr)*.  The  following  ligurea  are  self- 
explanatory  anil  cover  the  last  rightccn  years  ;  they  sliow  tlie 
acfeaal  as  well  as  thu  apparent  ex|>cnditure  during  tlus  period  :— 


lorScrrlMiof 

caob>«ar 

dkte  ai  pkjraMtnL ' 

B«|3cni11tBro  duKrv  wdi  ymae. 

Vcftr. 

For  BorvlOM  of 

that  mhI  prvvlotw 

yMn. 

Oul  ot  ■enuno- 

Mcd  MtlplUS. 

Total. 
laMidraiHCfc 

1873 

£ 
2.568,609 

2.94m.464 

.3. 37^.890 
3  S72,064 
.'),:ti:iii.833 
.'■..07y,3»7 
4,976.049 
4.977.481 
.'J,2G4.4-I8 
C.TW.aifi 
»f.9(H..'52r> 
7.ft.'W.I21) 
9,3O.S.0.SH 

8,r>3u,4n 

8,790.156 
8,617,223 
9.100,273 
8,«29J08 

£ 
2,333,16I> 
2,939  227 
sl  346^324 
3.:t>f.,213 
4.f.51,652 
6,100,326 
5,25.'j,034 
0.228,792 
/),376,160 
A,S94,24r> 
7.062,948 
T.SI.I.iM 
K,:{20.fi23 
9,005,178 
9.202.377 
8,7r>8,640 
9.244,.'i7H 
9.649,885 

£ 

£ 
2,333.  ITrfi 

1874 

2,939,227 
3.346.324 

3,7f>9,2i;i 

is7r. 

1876 

1877 

4.551,602 

1876 

5. 1  (X>.32« 

1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1896 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

5W.U7 

331,287 

407,n23 

523,960 

732,06.5 

rill8,42.'» 

241.611 

72,469 

13.815 

20.211 

r>.09^ 

3,677 

5,939,161 
E..'>60.079 
6.7S3,<!S3    J 
6,:U8.20A    1 
7.795,013    ' 
8,41 1,83ft 
8,562.134 
9.077.G47 
9.216,192 
8.778.851 
9.J50,27I 
0.053,362 

*  UtUUttM  outoUnOlnir  al  lta«  doN  «l  tSOO  lor  Ibftt  koA  pnrtoiu  sum  nn  not  I 


SUBPLTTS  11EVE>'IJE, 


Ouriitg  (ho  fourteen  years  which  (jlapsed  from  1872  to  1885,  8iirplmiv\cnu 

New  South  Wales  prescntt^d  the  spectacle,  thea  nliuost  ualqac  in 

he»c  colonies,  of  a  government  with  a  largo  surplus  of  rnvcnue 

at    itj    fltHposal.     Tlie    ;uuount   staudiii;^    to    tliu    cittlit    uf  the 

r  Consolidated  Fund  at  the  cloge  of  vaclt  year  from   1872  to  1885i 

was: — 


^ft  Tnr. 

AcaumnlftUd  ■urpltu. 

Yoftr. 

Armmulated  ttinduL 

W 

£ 

t 

1872 

132.238 

187«J 

i,^M,OU» 

1S73 

91»,U60 

1S60 

1,440,228 

3874 

8:*3.d0d 

18S1 

2,927,435 

1875 

l,nO,D92 

1HH2 

3,888.753 

1S7G 

l.MS.SOT 

1383 

2,511,010 

1877 

2.351.074 

18&4 

1,229,338 

^^  1878 

1,922, 71M 

lS8o 

2.H00 

TIin  figures  given  above  rejireseiit  the  aniouiitM  standing  to  tlie  JJ^""*""^" 


credit  of  the  current  account  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue.  The 
actual  surplus  difTered  somewhat  from  these  amounts,  by  rt^ustm 
of  tvniporary  advances  made  to  loan  or  other  funds  out  of 
oucamulated  surplus.  The  gross  credit  balunue  ni  the  close  of 
1878  was  ^£3,872,784.  The  years  1881  and  1382  also  yielded 
LsurpIuwR  to  the  extent  of  £1,441,338  and  £1.086,308  in  each 
year  as  named,  making  a  total  surjilus  of  X6,400,43U.  For  the 
services  of  1878  and  previous  yeare  the  sum  of  XI, 577,321 
wua  expended,  while  in  1879,  1880,  1883,  and  1884  the  income 
wu!  exceeded  hy  iM,3U6,2G7,  thus  reducing  the  surplus  to 
£3,716,842,  at  the  close  of  1884.  Specific  appropriations  were 
made  by  Parliament  out  of  this  sum  to  the  extent  of  £3,419,174, 
and  £111^,993  wju*  writtim  off;  tlius  leaving  a  balance  retainetl 
for  cxpooditoro  at  the  cloee  of  1884  of  £177,675,  the  dillcrence 


1  itur]i|iu. 
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FIXANCE  AND  PUBLIC  WEALTH. 


Iwtwecn  the  amount  just  stated  and  that  shown  in  the  proepdtiig 
table  having  been  Icmporfcrily  advanced  to  revenuo  from  various 
wmroes. 


Propnnk  for 
UMoUng  d«Acil. 


The  sUte  of  tliingn  depictMl  above  was  entlruly  obanged  during 
1S86.  The  disbureemeixts  from  1883  to  1886  were  nominatly 
more  than  the  income,  chicBy  through  the  large  appro|»i'i&tions  of 
the  uurpluses  of  furaior  years.  Thus  the  year  16i^S  closed  with  a 
snm  of  je2,9O0  to  the  credit  of  the  Revenne  Fund,  while  1887 
opcnfKl  with  a  nominal  defi<^b  of  £1,286,581,  and  1888  with  a 
deficit  of  j£2,179,FJS0.  In  his  financial  statement,  made  on  the 
10th  April,  18H9,  the  Treasurer  gave  the  amount  of  the  deficit  on 
the  31st  March  previous  as  £2,608,237.  It  waa  reuolved  to  treat 
tliiH  deficit  as  u  matter  quite  apart  from  the  ordinarr  financeit  of 
tlic  year,  and  the  Govrmnient  wore  authoi-iaod  to  raise  Tnaisiiry 
Bills  to  the  amount  of  £2,600,000,  to  mMt  which  n  sum  of 
£150,000  wfts  to  be  iwt  aside  every  yi»r  out  of  revenue; 
£2,523,884  vim  raised,  ami  £150.000  has  teen  pniJ  off.  thus 
leaving  the  balance  £2,373,884  to  be  provided  for. 


Lrmsw. 


PUBLIC  DEBT. 

In  1842  a  hian  of  £49.-')00  waa  iwtuml  fur  llie  purpoftca 
immigration,  having  a  currency  of  two  years,  and  bcnring  int«rast 
at  th«  rate  of  ftjd.  per  day,  or  8  per  cent.  ]»er  annum  for  evwy 
£100  of  stock.  Several  loans  for  simUiir  purpoaes  were  raised 
during  the  period  1843-50,  but  were  met  out  of  revenue  within  a 
few  yenra  of  the  date  of  raiRing.  In  1651,  however,  a  sum  of 
£79,600  wa:i  borrowed,  also  for  immigration  purposes,  £15.800 
only  of  which  wiw  pHi<l  out  of  t.h«'  gctK-i-al  rpvenup,  the  rfmaintler 
being  m^t  by  a  frc**h  loan  ;  and  though  no  loans  nusud  jmor  to 
1854  remain  outstanding,  the  loan  of  1851  must  be  taken  as  the 
actual  commencement  of  the  Pablie  Debt  of  New  South  Wnl»»*. 
From    1854,    the   comroencenient   of  the   existing   Public   IVbt 


PrBLIC   DEBT. 


6li 


Account,  to  the  Slst  DcoembiT,  1890»  tlie  total  sura  authorised 
to  be  raised  by  loans  was  £74,000,518,  and  Llie  anmaiit  of  stock 
•old  WAS  £53,450,803,  the  gross  sum  roali?^  Leinsr  £52,065,826, 
aiiJ  tbe  net  proof^eds  £51,471,206.  Tlif  amount  authnrised, 
but  not  yet  nused,  is  £20,555,715.  Debentures  to  the  value  of 
Xl,801,170  have  b*fen  redeemed  absolutely,  and  £3,224,300  have 
been  renewed.  Thus  at  the  close  of  1890  the  total  public  debt 
«ftfi  £48^425,333,  and  the  amount  of  each  class  of  stuck  was  as 
follows : — 


DMerlpUoa  flT  SbMdt. 

Anwiant  ootoUndlnf . 

bitonitt 

Dabeuturea : — 

Orerdoe,  or  UDpri»PDted,  which 
lure  oeased  to  bear  interest... 

£ 

7,8» 

14,827,100 

14,834.960 

530,180 

30.688.300 

2,373..Hft4 

£ 

659,689 
31,308 

PomaiMot  Panded  Stock  

^ 

loscribed  Btook 

1.109,902 

Mta^i 

H 

J             Total  rtiMic  Debt 

4S,42S,333 

l,88a^70t 

NX3, 


The  InK:ril>ed   Stocks  Act,  was  pusseil   in   March,    IS83,  and  iMeribtd itock. 
during  the  i-ourse  of  the  Hauie  year,  two  Ijoaiui  were  floated  under 
the  new  conditions,  the  amounts  of  stock  issued  in  each  case  betug 
£3,000,000.     Tbe  toUl  amount  of  Inscribed  Stocks  issued  to  the 
Slrt    Decenilwr,    1890,    was   £29,500,000,   and   the   amount  of 

ibcnturc  Stock  converted  into  the  new  scrip  was  £1,186,300, 
making  a  total  of  £30,680,300  Inscribed.  Tliis  kind  of  stock  ban 
found  much  more  favor  in  the  Ivondon  market  than  the  old  form 
•f  Debenture,  and  alttioa^   the  charges  of  negotiation   to   the 
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Government  are  greater  tliau  prevailed  under  tlie  former  system, 
tlip  extra  ootUy  lins  its  cnmi)pnRation  in  the  t'onvctiitmcc  afforded 
in  dealing  with  the  Ktock.  All  the  Colonies  with  tlie  exception  of 
Western  AviKtralia  now  iattue  their  loans  oa  Inscribod  Stock. 


nXo  ot  ItitoiMt. 


Thi*  following  tabk'  shows*  tlif  total  nmount  of  stock  under  each 
rate  of  interest.  The  stock  heai-ing  6  per  cent,  represtmta  the 
loans  raised  by  tho  Municipalities  of  Sydney  and  Darlington  for 
Sewerage  Works,  now  taken  over  by  the  State.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Munici|>al  Loans  to  the  amount  of  £58,000,  and  £2,700 
Permanent  Stock,  all  the  Loans  bearing  5  |ip.r  cent.  int«rest,  will 
mature  in  or  before  1902 :  there  were,  however,  also  X7,860, 
ovenlue  5  per  cent  Debentunn  outstanding  at  tlie  close  of  1890, 
which  have  ceased  to  bear  interest. 


lotcrart — 
per  MnL 

Amount  o(  Stock, 

CBKentamoC 
TotelltabL 

£ 

6 

123,000 

0-Sfi 

5 

^{(,412,360 

13-34           ■ 

4 

18.3SP.073 

37-96          ■ 

H 

23,5C(1,00{J 

4453           1 

Total 

48,425,333 

lOOKM) 

Debt  payable  In 
Lontlun. 


Tlie  greater  part  of  tlie  ouUicandiug  Public  Debt,  amounting  to 
£43,472,000,  WAS  raiBed  and  is  repayable  in  London,  the  balance, 
£4,993,333,  including  £2,373,884  Treasury  Bills,  is  re<1eemable  in 
the  Colony. 


The  date  of  repayment  extends  froia  1891  to  1933,  tlio  sums 
repayable  in  the  different  years  varying  considerably  in  amounl. 


GEXKRAL  LOANS  ACCOUNT. 


the  largest  sum  in  any  one  year  being  XI 6,500,000  for  ISS^.  The 
foUowing  table  shows  thu  due  dates  aud  anLouut  repayable  in  each 
year  :— 


Year  mhm  di». 

AiDOUot  of  Block. 

Ve^r  wbeti  doB. 

Amount  o(  Stock. 

1B9I 

2S6,500 

1903 

1.901.900 

IBBS 

1,782,300 

1904 

o8,000 

1893 

40,000 

190ri 

2,300 

1896 

832,000 

iwti 

■224.900 

iwe 

977,400 

1008 

1.4»>.000 

1S97 

U5.800 

1^09 

1,799,500 

I80S 

177,200 

LltlO 

2,863,700 

1809 

197,700 

U)i:2 

t»,000 

1900 

857,100 

I9I8 

7,000,000 

1901 

404,900 

1024 

16,AOO,000 

1902 

4.W,0(W 

1*>33 

7.1Sfi,30O 

The  fencing  table  accounU  for  £4&,O96,100,  bcsiden  tlus  thciti 
are  outstanding  X4M,600  uf  dnbt^ntureti  being  paid  off  by  annual 
drawingH  extcmdin^  to  the  year  1897,  £532,889  intt'rniinablo  and 
X7,860  overdue  debenturea  not  bearing  iutertwt,  uud  Treiwury  Bills 
to  the  amount  of  X'2,373,884. 

The  specific  jiui-poaes  for  which  loaas  were  raised  were  formerly 
stated  in  the  Acts  anthorifiing  them,  and  the  proceodii  eould  only 
be  applied  in  th«'  ternm  of  such  Acts.  Tliis  practice  was  found 
in  con  Vim  lent,  and  on  the  23rd  April,  1871*,  the  Loan  Fund 
AiualgHmation  Act  was  passed ;  the  Act  provided  that  the  pro- 
coeds  of  loans  should  be  placed  under  one  general  account^  and 
the  measure  has  resulted  in  a  couKiderable  living  in  interest,  aa 
it  is  now  posable  to  keep  the  balance  to  the  credit  of  Loauit 
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Reproductive 
services. 


Account  much  lower  than  formerly.  The  following  statement 
shows  the  expenditure  of  Loan  Funds  to  December  31,  1890, 
distributed  under  the  principal  heads  of  service  : — 


Services. 


Railways 

Tramways 

Electric  Telegraphs 

HarbouTB  and  Rivers 

Roads  and  Bridges , 

Water  Supply — 

Sydney  and  Suburbs  

Country  Districts    , 

Sewerage — Sydney  and  Suburbs 

Fortifications  and  Warlike  Stores , 

Immigration 

Municipal  Works  taken  over- 
Water  Supply — Sydney    

Sewerage  Works— Sydney,  Darlington,  and  Redfem.. 

Other  Public  Works  and  Services   


Total  Services  , 

To  cover  deficiency  of  Revenue 

Total  Expenditure  ... 


AmooDt. 


£ 

31.219,662 

1,351,344 

735,493 

2.796,764 

625.955 

2,871.976 
465,896 

1,236,816 
804,582 
569,930 

85,000 

161,000 

1.427,922 


£44.412,340 
2,373,884 


£46,786,224 


Of  the  total  amount  £44,412,340,  shown  in  the  above  state- 
ments, £39,703,002  have  been  expended  on  directly  reproductive 
works  yielding  or  <»pableof  yielding  revenue  towards  meeting 
the  charges  for  interest  The  amounts  expended  on  the 
various  reproductive  services  to  the  31st  December,  1890,  were 
as  follows  : — 


Service. 


AtDonnU 


Railways  

Tramways 

Electric  Telegraphs 

Water  Supply 

Sewerage  

Docks  aad  Wharves    . . 

£ 


£ 

31,219,662 
1,351,345 
7:J5,493 
3,422,872 
1,397,816 
1,575,814 


39,703.002 


Besides  the  amounta  shown  iii  the  foregoing  tahle  the  sum  of  w.irk«tof  tHe 
X3,32 4,972  has  bevn  spent  oa  other  worku  oF  a  periDaaent  nature,  uiocot^!* 
such  as  roadfl  and  bridgr-s,  im|»rovcn]eutH  to  harbours  and  rivtirs, 
ItghlhooaeB,  schools,  and  publii:  buildings ;  thesi^,  though  not 
directly  productive,  have  been  undertaken  for  the  development  of 
the  resoiirctts  of  the  Colony,  and  for  facilitating  settlement.  The 
)m]i(nce  of  the  ^£44,412,340,  vik.,  £I,481,36G  was  expended  on 
unproductive  nervices — the  chief  itoniH  being  £864,582  for  forti- 
fications and  warlike  stores,  and  £r)69,930  for  immigration,  hut  an 
this  latter  iiniuuiit  was  spent  to  encourage  settlement,  it  is  a 
moot  [)oint  wlietber  it  niigbt  not  wiUi  some  propnety  be  classed 
amongst  productive  serviLvn.  These  (igures,  of  course,  refer  to  the 
external  debt ;  the  Treosui-y  Bills  ftlromiy  alluded  to,  and  now 
includctl  in  the  public  debt,  were  raised  to  meet  a  deficiency  in 
the  rerenye  of  \Si*G  and  previous  years. 


Tkn  amount  paid  duiuig   1800  for  int^rc-at  on  the  [mblic  debt  mtoraaton 
aad  extinction  thereof  was  £1,805,G5G.    If  allowance  he  made  for 


:„„. „_...„. 

^^Ka  n,  auJ  the  interest  on  the  uiiexpettdu'I  b«lance  of  loans 
L  depoaited  in  banks,  whiub  amounted  to  X0rt,9n2  the  expense  of 
^Bthe  public  debt  will  be  retluced  to  XI, 701,7*24,  which  sum 
^H  represents  approximately  the  charge  which  fell  upon  the  general 
^^1  revenue  during  the  year.  Tlie  net  revenue,  in  1890,  from  works 
^V coiuttnicted  out  of  loan  funds  was  XI, 310,004.  8o  that  the 
"  defiCTL-ncy  of  int<>rest  u>  be  mode  good  from  other  aouroea  was 
X4S1,I20.  The  net  revcnne  from  the  public  works  of  the 
country  is  entirely  comprised  in  that  derived  from  Railways, 
Tramwaya,  and  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  ;  docks  and  wliurvea, 
although  in  the  same  category,  do  not  at  preaeat  yield  a  net 
rwenue.  The  Water  and  Sciwemgo  Works  of  the  Metropolitan 
area  are  not  y^t  completed,  but  the  latter  service  in  1890,  yiehlwl 
aanrplnsof  X14,773  above  the  amount  requirwl  to  be  exjwnded 

B~  OD  nuuoteimnc**,  manugement,  and  interest  on  capital  expenditure. 
When,  however,  the.se  u  ndortak  ings  are  completed,  and  the 
railways  are  in  full  optTation,  the  sum  available  to  meet  interest 
and  otlier  charges  on  the  public  debt,  should  leave  Uttlo  to  lio 
made  good  friHn  the  general  revenue  of  the  Colony. 


6  so 
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MNANCB  AND  VVBhlC  WEAL' 


Tho  following  statement  tibows  ilie  Public  Debt,  the  actual  ex- 
penditure on  Public  Works,  .(sc.,  and  rate  per  Itcail  of  populatiwi, 
during  encli  year  1879-1890  : — 

Public  Debt  anil  Loan  Expenditure. 


I'ubllo  iklii  MdOM  « 

1 

Actual  u)K«i*"tani  on  ptiMlc  worlu  mmI  ■rrkcs. 

Yfar. 

j-pmr. 

At  tb«  otoM  of  Mch  ywr.    .        Uurtiig  eftoh  ]«u. 

Aiuoimi. 

Per 

itihMMtaoL 

1          P*r         1 

laliaUUnt- 

1879  ... 

£ 

U,fa7,4It> 

21  12 

£ 

15.102,213 

C      B.      J. 

21   17     4 

1,271,7^ 

£   s.    d. 
1    16  10 

1880  ... 

U.IKKI.iiigl  20     1 

it 

I6.770,»r>l 

22  12     1 

1,C6S,638 

2     5     8 

1881  ... 

1([.924,019'  21   13 

1 

19,188,210 

24  10    7 

21397,308 

3    2     8 

I8S2  .. 

18.721.210'  22  19 

6 

22.000.978 

26  19  11 

2.832,759 

3  10  11 

1868... 

£l.e32,4fi0  SS    2 

4 

25,260.689 

29    0    8 

3.260.711' 

3  16  10 

1884  ... 

30,10].t);'SP  .1.1    .'i 

3 

28,941,305 

31  19    7 

3.674,700 

4     3     2 

1886  ... 

35,&64,2ii8  37    9 

1 

32,S37,iH0 

34  U    7 

3,896,145 

4    4    0 

18M  ... 

41,034,2ri0  41    g 

6 

30,003.890 

37    0    0 

3,706,356 

3    178 

1887  ... 

40,906,350  40    3 

7 

38,^168.010 

37  16    0 

1,965,019 

1  19    I 

IftSS  ... 

44.183,140  42    0 

9 

40,645,222 

38  13    4!  2,076,307 

2    0     I 

1868  ... 

40,8»2,440   43     ft 

11 

42,271,122 

39     1     6:  1,625,000 

1   10    « 

1890  ... 

4S.43A.333|  43    3 

4 

44,412,340 

99  11    9:  2.141.218 

1   IS  10 

In  several  ypars  of  the  foregoing  urins  the  amount  of  money 
cxjwndetl  e.xccptl  tlie  loans  raised,  and  in  iliose  yeiirs  advanL-»i!  wpn> 
made  to  loan  fuud»  from  CuiiHolidHted  K<:von«e  or  otht-r  funds. 
Included  in  the  outstanding  Public  Debt  at  the  close  of  1890 
are  Trwwury  Billa  to  the  amount  of  £2,373,884,  and  Municipal 
Loans  assumed  by  thi«  StAte  to  the  amount  of  £246,000,  tho 
former  is  a  liiibility  that  was  only  brought  into  account  in  ltJlMJ» 
though  chargeahlti  to  1886  and  previous  years  ;  the  Municipal 
I..oaus,  which  «  uri'  ex[M.>udud  on  local  Water  and  Sewerage  Works, 
taken  o%'er  by  the  (ioverninent,  are  debited  to  the  years  1888  and 
1889,  when  the  St^te  relieved  tlio  local  bodiea  of  those  workit  by 
pUcing  them  undnr  tho  Board  of  Water  Supply  and  Sewcmgv. 


INCREASE   OP  PUBLIC  DEBT. 


The  net  increase  in  the  public  debt  during  the  eleven  years 
ndetl  Dpcpmlier  31,  1890,  was  £33,487,914,  involving  an  increiifMr 
in  the  annual  clmrge  for  interest  of  £1,1117, '223.  During  the  same 
uriod  the  iudebtednesH  per  head  ud^'anced  from  £:^1  \'2^  Cd.  to 
i3  3«.  4d.,  and  the  charge  per  head  for  interest,  not  including 
Bj'inents  in  reduction  of  debt,  from  19s.  5d.  to  £L  l^s.  7d. 

Owing  to  the  large  s«ri>lu8  revenue  available  during  the  early 
Rrt  of  the  |>eriod  eiiil<niced  in  the  foregoing  table  the  amount  of 
public  debt  was  less  than  the  sum  actually  cx])cnded  on  account 
sf  loanH,  as  advanrrs  wt-Tv  made  in  anticipation  of  IcianH  anthori/.etl 
be  lluated  in  the  London  market.  The  advances  in  Home  years 
reauhcd  considerable  sums.  Thia  was  noticeable  in  1882,  when  the 
total  of  Huch  advances,  being  the  diflerence  between  the  amount 
,/expendcd  and  that  raised,  was  not  leas  than  £-4,014,989.  In  1885, 
Dwever,  the  balance  of  surplun  rovenuo  available  for  advances  dis- 
pippeared,  and  the  loons  raised  have,  therefore,  tdnco  tlmt  yeoi* 
exceeded  the  expeiuliture  cliorgeable  to  loan  votes.  It  appears, 
om  the  latest  Treasury  statement,  that  the  balance  to  the  credit 
!  the  General  Loans  Account  at  thccIoRCof  1890  was£I, 349,017, 
"and  that  of  the  Old  Loans  was  £132,32G,  making  a  total  of 
_i;i,481.343. 

Taking  tbo  actual  expenditure  from  loan  votey  as  a  measure  of 
the  increase  of  the  Colony's  indebtedness  it  will  bo  seen  that  during 
the  vi-ara  1879-90  the  total  pxjienditure  iiicreft«e<l  more  than  194 
percent.,  while  the  population  has  only  increased  58  per  cent. — the 
expenditure  per  head  in  1 879  amounting  to  £21 7s.  4d.,  while  eleven, 
yearn laterit had advancf-il  tn £39  lis.  9(1.,  arateof  increaaeaverag- 
jing  3-52  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  few  countries  would  thi«  rate 
increase  be  JuatiJiable,  but  as  legaidH  New  South  Wales,  its 
immenite  resources  art;  still  in  a  stato  of  partial  development,  so 
Kthat  the  expenditure  need  give  no  cause  for  uneo-siness  to  the 
retlitors  of  tbt>  Colony.  The  total  ex|)enditure  exclusive  of 
be  amount  spent  in  redemption  of  loans  during  the  twelve 
ani  covered  by  the  foregoing  table  amounted  to  £30,581,832,  of 
rhich  £22,440,292  was  for  railways  and  tramways,  £305,120  for 


lncr«Me  ot  tlw 
l>Dbllc  debt. 


AdMuioM  tram 


Bklanctt  tct 
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Inonuw  of 

loin  exncnillttiTfl  I 

■nd  I'tiftUc  debt. 
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togensral 


I^iUkidobt. 


telpgraplw,  and   X3,179,G10   for   water   supply,  XI,  197,816  for 
sewerajic,  and  Xl,871,140fDr  HArbour&and  Rlvoi-a.  Tlie  reaiaining 
expenditure,  uiDOunting  to  £1,587,854,  was  iacutred  miiiuly  {or  ^ 
workit    Hiid     IjuiUlingB    necewuiry  for    the   devt'Iopoient    of    tlie  ; 
ruaourceu  of  the  Colony,  or  incidental  to  its  progress.     Daring  tho 
same  period  the  amount  sfK-iiton  nmewat  uf  loans  wa«  £2, 106,200. 

It  Liw  bt-en  a  practice  of  long  standing  to  charge  tlie  coat  of 
constructing  public  works,  otiicr  than  those  of  oational  importance 
or  built  cqiitilly  for  the  requiix>mcnts  of  the  future  as  of  to-day,  U> 
the  genpral  revenue  of  tlie  Colony.     This  pixictice  is  rarely  departed  ^i 
from,  and  th<>  amount  of  loans  spent  on  works  which  do  not  come  ^H 
within  such  dcHnition  is  compnratircly  trifling.     The  subsequent  ^f 
table  gives  the  amount  of  the  public  debt  at  the  cloiie  of  each 
year  since  1809.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  the  indebttxl-  ^M 
ueas  for  the  (en  years  ending  1879  wbs  small,  avemging  less  than  ^> 
.£.^39,000  per  annum  ;  hence  it  in  that,  when  in  the  latter  yearn, 
much  greater  activity  was  manifest  in  the  construction  of  publio  I 
works,  the  average  increase  wait  at  tht«  rate  of  nearly  £3,04<^,00O  ' 
per  annum,  tlioiigh    the  mean   yearly  Increase  spread  over  the 
perio<I  of  the  last  twenty-one  years  was  only  XI, 851, 400 : — 

No  loan  wu  actually  floated  since  the  July  loan  of  1$S9  to  thd 
3lst  December,  1890.     The  inci-ease  shown  in  the  following  tabli* 
for  the  latter  year  is  due  to  the  6oating  debt  of  1880  and  ]in*viouB 
years  being  charged  to  1890,  and  not,  as  might  have  been  done,  to  , 
the  year  to  which  it  wu  properly  due. 


TMi. 

Pilhllr  Debt 

V-r. 

PubBcDaU. 

£ 

£ 

1B09 

9.1146,^0 

1860 

14.003.9I!* 

1870 

9,1)8 i,  I'M) 

18SI 

IH.i'24.Ul9 

IR7I 

]o.tiu..rto 

1683 

lh.7-2l.2lft 

1872 

io,773.v;h> 

1S83 

2i.t;;i*j,43» 

i»7a 

]0,»4'i.41.'i 

1884 

so.ioi.nr.y 

1R74 

10.516,371 

1885 

.Ti,.'".fi4,2.»ll 

1875 

11,470.637 

1886 

41. 0.14, aw 

1876 

ll,759,.'>l<) 

1887 

40,W.->.S.'V(» 

1877 

II,7S4,4I9 

1888 

+4,10<l.]4!> 

1878 

11,688,119 

1889 

40.<>M.44a    ^ 

1S79 

14,937.419 

1600 

48.425.M3  M 

LOANS  TLOATED. 


«^3 


The  present  amount  of  the  pablio  debt  is  nndoubletlly  large ; 
hut  no  portion  of  it  ia  due  to  war  charges,  and  very  Utile  to 
worka  of  an  entirely  unproductive  character,  so  timt  the  hurdcn 
on  the  rcsourc«t(  of  the  country  is  more  apjUireut  lluut  real.  The* 
vmctH  of  the  Colony  aiuonut  to  considerably  iDore  than  four  times 
the  liahilitics,  and  for  the  moBt  part  comprise  accurttira  wliicit 
could  n'ttdily  hv  converted  into  money.  At  a  nioderato  computa- 
tion the  public  estate  of  New  8outh  Wales  ia  eMiniated  to 
be  worth,  XI  73,000,000,  occurdingto  tht*  dctaila  given  on  page  630. 

The  following  table  gives  particulars  of  loans  floated  since  1875, 
and  from  it  may  be  seen  the  gi-eat  improvement  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  credit  of  the  Colony  : — 

Loans  floated  since  1875. 


Pmeiil  unnuni 


fC«Unuit«<r 
uf  Ilii.-  |>uliUo 
wtntc. 


Mm  ptOOMM,  MM  AtfyM 

MonliHl 

Mid  Mcnwd  biMnsL 

Actoa 

HtMOl 

Currcncjr 

lio- 

Amoontof 

intonrt  ror 

Imuo. 

unMBit 

owl. 

AnuMUiL 

Oovamdicnt. 

par«Mt, 

Yean. 

£ 

£ 

£    s.     d. 

1873 

SO 

4 

1,000,000 

K74.219 

87-42 

4  116 

187fi 

30 

4 

901,500 

813.412 

90-23 

4    8    8 

1879 

30 

4 

3,249.500 

3.178.374 

07  81 

4    1     9 

1881 

30 

4 

2,050,000 

2.1  OS,  430 

102  30 

3  17    9 

1863 

30 

4 

2.000.0110 

e.(«4..>lO 

101-23 

3  19    0 

1863 

50 

4 

3.000,000 

'.*.««.  M* 

98-88 

4    0)1 

188S 

50 

4 

3,000.000 

2.917.307 

97-24 

4    2    3 

1884 

40 

3 
3 

B.500.O0O 

ri.0r!3,349 

02  00 

3  15    8 

1885 

40 

fl.fiOO.OOO 

4.947,330 

89-05 

3  17  10 

IRStf 

3A 

3* 

5.900.000 

5.076.886 

K-30 

3  15     4 

1888 

30 

H 

3.500,000 

3,509,905 

100-29 

3    0  10 

1880 

90 

M 

3,500.000 

3.405.585 

99-87 

8  10    1 

The  nominal  rate  of  loans  prior  to  1875  was  5  per  cent.,  but  in 
the  yiiir  mentioned  a  loan  of  £1 ,000,000  waa  iasnnl  at  4  per  cent., 
although  at  a  hoary  discount.  The  three  mibaeqiirtnt  i  per  cent, 
bona  were  floated  more  snooessfuUy  ;  that  raised  in  18S1  carrying 
a  premium  of  2*36  per  cent,  after  charges  and  accrued  iut«raet  hftd 
been  allowed  for,  The  actual  interest  payable  on  this  loon  by  the 
OoTomiucnt  was  £3  17r.  9d.  porcnnt,  as  nguinst  £i  lis.  Gd.  for 
the  issue  of  1875.  Tlie  loan  of  1B81  was  tlie  moRt  succeaKful 
floated  at  4   per  cent.  ;    the  tlirce  subse<[ueut  ones  realiidng  tesn 
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Amount  of 
tOMW  Ilaated 
StptroenL 


Raoml  Lnans 
01  AiutnUka 


aatisfaotonr  priceit.  The  iiici'cniic  in  the  currency  to  50  years 
without  (lotibt  largely  accounts  for  the  fall  lu  the  selling  price,  m 
tho  cretlit  of  tlic  Colony  was  sleatUly  rising. 

In  1S84  the  nominal  rate  of  interest  was  fixed  at  3}  per  cent., 
at  which  rate  loans  to  the  amount  of  ^23,500.000  have  been  floated. 
The  £3,500,000  loiiii  placed  on  the  niarkul  in  April,  1888,  was 
the  most  successful  yet  floated.  The  average  mte,  after  all  inci- 
dcnUil  fharges  wtre  paid,  was  £102  Oh.  Sl(\.  A  siniilur  loan  was 
Iloated  iu  July,  1889,  realising  XI 00  Us.  11  jd.  The  18S8  loan 
carried  six  months'  tntei'cst,  and  that  of  1S89  three  niouth«, 
reducing  the  former  to  XIOO  5a.  8Ad.,  and  the  latter  to  JE99 
17s.  ."ijd.,  or  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  fonner  issue  of  Ss,  3]d. 
per  cenL 

The  following  statement  shows  the  terms  on  which  the  principal 
colonies  were  able  to  borrow  iu  the  London  market  during  the 
lost  two  years,  the  coniputationR  allowing  for  the  repayment  of 
the  various  loans  ot  par  on  maturity  : — 

AoBtrolasion  Loans,  1889  and  1890,  shewing  Not  Tnleresl  to 

Investors. 


OolsDy. 


DUttot 
Uon. 


nldof 

Intsnst. 


AoioBiit. 


Csmnry 
01 

IxMn. 


*^^   'Mrtunoont 


f«r  cvdL 
nlilcbioU. 


lutaratt. 


NflC 

]nt«mt 

por  mbL 

to 

Invvrtsra 


MewSotUhWalca. 
Vlctarta   .. 

aonth  AtufenUa.. 
W«(«nAurtnaJ: 
Tiiiminl* . . 
NowKolftnd  ....( 

\'Utorai    . . . 


1BB». 

per  CCTil 

it 

jmat. 

Jujy  .. 

»l 

S.500,00Q 

m 

J«L     .. 

H 

x> 

Jan.  .. 

SA 

i.si7,aoo 

40 

July  .. 

4 

iwffioa 

ts 

April.. 

9k 

1,(W0,0I» 

aoutso 

Octotwr 

a 

VOOlOOO 

&0 

1990. 

Xweh.. 

ai 

i,1f,7U 

»4i 

April.. 

31 

i.tm,wi 

U 

OS  1«    8 


OT  10    7 
101  10    «| 


fi  •. 

d. 

WIT 

»li 

loe  14  10 

«t    4 

6 

tos  1  u 

07U 

a 

U10 

t 

M    T 

4 

10*    t 

a 

The  extent  to  whicli  tho  credit  of  the  Colony  has  advanced  in 
the  vyes  of  the  British  capitalist  since  the  year  1870  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  figures.  The  first  coIuiDn  shown  the  average 
interest  comptiterl  on  tho  nominal  amount  of  loftns  outHtamling  at 
the  end  of  each  ypar  under  i-eview  ;  the  other  column  shows  the 
intonist  on  the  amount  actually  n^liiwd  :— 


Ymw. 

Avanfo 
Jlll«r«at(Mi 

mmliml 

Amotinl«( 

Umh. 

InUffMt 

Ot) 

AiDODnt 
ftvtualtr 
xmllmL 

1870 

4-82 

4«r 

4-61 

4-19 
3-80 

3-07 

1878. 

fi-12 

ISSO 

4-S4 

1883 

4-35 

1890. 

1-05 

The  selling  price  of  a  loon  la  not  perhaps  the  moirt  exact  test 
which  may  be  applied  to  ascertain  the  credit  of  a  country  in  the 
London  markots.  There  are  many  causefl  which  may  combine 
to  influence  adversely  tho  price  obtained  by  tender,  and  it  will  Vie 
evidfut  tltat  in  some  of  the  inKtances  (^ven  in  tho  tiible  on  ]>iigu 
GlJl  tlie  selling  price  of  loons  wa«  influenced  by  circuiiiKtanccii 
I'litirrly  ai>art  from  the  credit  of  the  colonies  concerned.  A  truer 
gHUgo  of  credit  will  be  found  in  the  selling  price  and  interest 
yielded  to  investors  by  representative  stock  at  a  given  date.  Tho 
following  tabl«  shows  the  interrab  n?tumed  by  tlie  stock  of^l^J^£! 
different  colonies  in  June,  1891,  duo  allowance  being  made  in  each 
2r 
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case  for  accrued  intereHt,  and  for  repayment  of  loans  at  par  at 
matanty.  Simitar  figures  for  the  Mme  month  of  1868  and  1678 
liave  been  added  :=~ 


Country. 


1881. 


£    i.    d. 
fi    0    0 

4  17    6 
6    6    3 
6    2    6 
a    8    t) 
6    1    3 
6  12    6 
6    1     3 

5  11     3 
3  13    9 

£    1.  d. 

3  IG    3 

4  2    0 
4    5    0 
4    2    0 
4  12    6 
4  15    0 
4    9    0 
4  11     3 
4  11     3 
3  10    d 

£    1.    il. 
3  12    24 
3  12    2 

3  lU  11} 
3  Itl    2 
3  19     H 

3  17  10 

NaUl     , 

3  12    0 
3  13    0 
3  12    01 
3    8    0 

India »„i 

reTMiientof 
aUendlk 


Tlio  improTcmpiit  in  the  credit  of  all  the  oolonies  in  obvious,  and 
at  the  ratos  given  New  South  Wales  oould  borrow  XlOO  tCMlay 
at  the  »ame  cont  as  X72  oould  be  obtained  twenty-tlirce  ypara 
previously,  tn  Juno,  1891,  BritiBb  consols  were  Brlling  ul  a  rata 
which  would  yield  £2  156.  Sd.  percent,  interest;  Canndian  and 
Indian  stvck  were  also  selling  at  sliglitlv  Wter  nites  than  Nhw 
South  Wales.  This  is  certainly  anomalous,  as  thore  is  nothing 
in  the  history  of  these  last  mentioned  countries^  or  iu  the  nature 
of  thiiir  rusoarocs,  to  warrant  even  the  slight  preference  shown 
to  their  stock  above  that  of  New  South  Wales  or  Victoria. 


These  rcmnrtcK  apply  to  the  I^ondou  market  when  In  a  nonnal 
state;  early  in  1K9I,  howevf-r,  all  Australasian  Bt^rk  full  off  in 
selling  value,  and  three  of  the  colonies — Victoria,  South  Australia, 
and  Queensland — ventured  to  test  the  London  market,  and  failed 
to  float  their  loans  to  the  full  amount  required.  The  depreciation 
which  Australasian  and  other  colonial  stocks  suffered  was  not  dua 
to  any  sudden  want  of  faitli  in  the  rcsourct-s  of  the  culonies,  but  to 
the  general  stringency  winch  the  Ai^ntine  crisis  generated,  and 
which  is  likely  to  continue  to  <^erate  advei-sely  to  thoso  colonica 
until  the  British  investor  has  clearly  bruught  under  his  notice  tfat 
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Aid  Moarity -which  Ui«y  Iiavr  to  oSar.  In  September^  1R91,  a 
3^  por  cent  New  Sonth  Wales  l.oan  of  Xt,500,000  was  offfered 
to  Hrittsh  investors,  ab  a  minimum  of  £95  ;  the  loan  was  jasfc 
covered  at  an  avenge  of  £95  Oa.  5^d. 

Under  the  Tiiscrtb«d  Stock  Act  of  1883  the  loans  of  tlie  Colony 
ore  now  negotiated  )>y  (he  Bank  oi  England,  although  the  first 
two  loans,  amounting  to  £G,000,(KK),  floated  under  the  new  con- 
ditionn  were  negotiated  \>y  the  Bi>nk  of  New  Soutli  Wales  and 
innuribed  hy  the  Bank  of  England.  Tliu  |mrticularA  u£  these  loans 
are  sliown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Total  Sales  of  Inecribed  Slock  negotiated  in  London  by  the  Bank 
of  New  Bouih  Wales  and  Bank  of  England. 


ChaiyML 


1 


60 

My 

£ 

3,001.087 

CO 

Jan. 
IIMH 

3,018.791 

40 

Oct 

18»4 

6,lfi2.$8fl 

•10 

Oct 
ISKS 

6,042,041 

40 

July 

1880 

A.a47.6Ae 

30 

Much 

3,626.341 

30 

June 

]b89 

3,584,105 

d.     « 

8i  12,230 
0|!  12,494 


Q|  26.107 


8,06A 


iB.oas 


9.973 '34,034 
18.391   35,IfiS 


£ 

2,;)68.322 
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The  first  and  second  loans  in  the  table  just  giren  were  for 
X3,000,000  Block,  and  the  next  three  for  X5,500,000,  wliilo  lh<? 
loans  of  1888  and  18B9  were  eccli  £3,500,000  stock.  Thu  cost  of 
inscription  paid  to  the  Hank  of  England  for  the  ^at  two  loans 
in  the  table  was  £600  per  million  in  addition  to  the  ckaT;ge8 
mentioned.  The  clmrges  on  thette  lotiiiH,  inclusive  of  the  cost  of 
inflcription,  amounted  to  1'16  and  1'3S  resqwctivcly  on  the  capital 
value,  and  1*15  and  1*37  per  cent  on  the  grOMs  proeeeds. 


Cbugtsoa 
towu. 


Tlie  chaises  ineidenlal  to  the  floatinc;  of  tho  last  Hve  loans  shewn, 
which  wore  negotiated  by  tho  Bank  of  I^nglaud,  amounted  to  1-56, 
1'72,  l*li5,  1-57,  and  1*65  percent  respectively  upon  the  capital 
valaoy  but  on  tlie  gross  amount  raised  tho  percentage  for  each 
loan  was  1-66,  1*88,  1-73,  1-52,  and  Mil  percent 


Coaradaatd 
debcntniM. 


Debentures  to  the  amount  of  £2,000,000,  issued  in  July,  188S, 
were  afterwards  authorised  to  be  converted  into  Inscribed  Stook 
at  the  option  of  the  holders,  a  privilege  which  was  availed  of  to 
the  extent  of  Xl,18fi,300  only.  The  total  iimount  of  inscribed 
stock  is  therefore,  as  previously  stated,  £30,686,300. 


luiation  It^   **IU   ^B   fi^n   from   the  remarks  on  page  673   that    New 

ud  tnportHftrid  South  AVales  has  been  since  1851  an  exporter  of  gold,  as  it  pro- 
duces a  much  larger  quantity  than  is  required  for  purposes  of  cnr^ 
rency  ;  the  loatis  raised  in  England,  therefore,  do  not  come  to  the 
Colony  as  coin,  but  aa  merchandise,  and  form  the  greater  portion 
of  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  which  is  so  marked  a 
feature  in  tho  trade  of  these  coloniea  The  following  table  shows 
tlie  trade  of  the  Colony  for  twenty  years,  and  the  loan  ex|>enditure 
on  public  works  duriug  each  year.  Making  allowance  for  the 
imperfection  of  the  trade  returns,  the  earnings  of  foreign  invest- 
ments in  the  Colony,  and  tho  expenditure  of  colonists  living 
abroad,  it  is  evident  how  clo&o  tho  connection  is  between  the  loao 
expenditure  and  the  excess,  or  otherwise,  of  the  imports:— 


EXPEyClTURE   FHOM   LOANS. 


Imports,  Kxpni-ts.  :niil  E> 

pendituro  from  Loans. 

T«nr. 

Imports. 

KxporU. 

EXMM 

of  Imiiorta. 

Exc«M 
of  Sxporta. 

touu 

ExpciuJitnre 

on  Public 

WOfllR. 

1870 

£ 
7.757,281 
10.933,r.OS 

y,54>7,S-l3 
ll),}|.S!l,>Mi4 

n,tu.-..42o 

13.7^5.133 
i;(.i»00,o05 
14,.S53.778 
lu,104.(U.T 
14,503,S2<! 
14.176.0(13 
17..>S7.()I2 
Sl,4t;7.W>ll 
ai,522.K4l 
23.HJ0,9H> 
23.737.401 
21,313,127 
19.171.317 
21,229.277 
22,W3.0.*)7 
22,015.004 

£ 
7,990,038 
ll,2.VJ,iW9 
10,476,».i4 
12.*ilS.755 
12.:i9S.5I.S 
13.797.397 
I3.0til.412 
13.457.900 
13.i:i4,405 
13,131,9.11 
15,682,802 
U:.3fl7,S05 
17.077,355 
20,2«2,273 
18  577,290 
10,750.107 
15.717,937 
lH.f)21.7.'>0 
20,920, 130 
?;f  •^'»4,934 
22,045,937 

£ 

£ 

232,757 
:t2(i.40I 

l,*K>s,.siH 

753,098 

62.364 

£ 

621 .913 

1871 
1872 
1873 

4SS.727 
422,020 
272,124 

1874 

529,411 

1875 

1.149.153 

1870 

739.093 
1, .394,873 
1.970,240 
1,371,895 

r,  279,207 
3,790.M4 
l,2tiO,568 
4,083,626 
6,987.354 
5,595,190 
fi49..')fl7 
309,147 

707.51 1 

1877 
1878 



995,S53 
81S.26S 

1879 
1880 
1881 
188S 

1,806,739 

1.27I.70fi 

l,6t>8,63S 
2,397.368 
2,832.759 

1883 
1884 

3,265.711 
3,674.70G 

1886 

.3.8£IG,145 
3,766.356 

1887 

1888 

1. 965.019 
1.991,307 

1.464.900 

1889 

431.877 

1800 

667,067 

2,141,219 

Tho  expenditure  of  loan  money  on  public  works,  from  the  Low»mw»p> 

ipent  oil  pub' 

beginning  of  1870  to  the  cIom  of  1890,  waa  £30,337,319,  and  tho  wwk*. 
Amoiwt  of  interest  paid  on  the  public  debt  during  that  period  was 
approximate!)-  X19,727,3O0,  leaving  the  net  amount  of  British 
capital  im]K)rt(Hl  into  tho  Colony  at  X1G,G10,019.  Tho  excess  of 
imports  during  UiL*  H(>ries  of  years  covered  by  tho  foregoing  table 
amautitB  to  £24,010,538,  or  £8,000,519  mora  than  tho  not  pro- 
ceeds of  the  loann  wbioh  reached  New  South  Wales.  Thta  excess 
Is  ttprnod  over  twentj-one  years,  and  equals  about  £381,400  per 
annum.  The  sum  last  mentioned  represents  tlio  difTercnca 
between  the  amount  of  British  capital  sent  to  the  Colony  for 
private  investment,  and  th«  eurnliigs  of  hiicIi  capital  invested  in 
the  coutitr)'.  From  the  circumstances  of  tho  case  it  is  impossible 
to  make  an  exact  estimate  of  the  amount  of  Britinh  and  other 
capital  which  is  sent  to  this  country  for  investment,  but  data  are 
not  vftDting  from  which  a  somewhat  close  approximation  may  Iw 
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made  for  Mch  of  the  |uutt  six  jests.  It  will  be  eero  from  the 
following  statement  tliat  the  floir  of  money  from  sbrosd  for  inrest* 
mcnt  in  New  South  Wales  baa  tiem  greatly  redaoed  sixioe  1&86. 
The  very  large  exceaa  of  iiuporU  over  exjioru  which  has  marked 
the  operations  of  the  neighbooruig  Colony  of  Victoria  would 
warrant  the  SKomption  that  the  hivestmeut  of  forei^  capital  in 
Atutralia  Ktill  continues,  but  tlmt  for  the  present  it^  coarse  haa 
been  diverted  trotn  N<'vr  South  WaJea  In  the  following  table  the 
taauBf  receivfid  on  deposit  by  banks  in  l<ondon,  and  trananuttcil 
to  the  Colony  tn  included  with  iuvestinenta  liy  private  pwaona. 
Investments  of  Britiah  and  other  Capital  in  New  South  Waica. 


T-r. 

Aiwopt.            1              Tcu. 

AnMKUt. 

IftKS 
1807 

£ 

6.rtM>.0or) 

3,U5U.U00 

1                 £ 
1S88                       3.^64^UQO 
ISttB                        I.4(1U.000 
18M                     3.7-JO.OOO 

TtltMttonal 

paliUo  wid  ptl- 
v«tow«ftltli. 


PUBLIC  WEALTH. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1891  the  entimated  raliie  of  the 
public  and  private  wealth  of  the  Colony  was  £ft86, 7 00. 000,  or 
about  X523  [wr  hesd  of  population.  The  public  and  municipal 
estate  is  rslucd  nt  X179.295,000,  or  about  £160  per  head,  while 
the  peraoiifil  and  private  wealth  of  the  Coltmy  amounts  to 
X407,40r>.000,  or  £363  per  head.  The  public  wealth  of  New 
South  Widen  cnnKistsof  railwayK,  t<>legraph&,  waterworks,  sewerage, 
and  other  [luUic  works,  unsold  huitlH,  the  latter  mostly  leased  to 
pAstoraliKts,  and  yielding  rovonue  in  the  shape  of  rent.     Tlie  value 

of  each  class  was : — 

£ 
Railwatii,  tramwii,-*,  t4<]Mrrap}i)^  irttt«rworks,  lowcra^, 

»nil  other  rfvrnnc  npldinp  work»    , 14,(I>'>S.C00 

Public  workn  and  liuiKlirtg*,  not  yielding  revenne,  or  only 

indirectly  ,. Kl.SIS.OOO 

UosoM  Trriwii  lands,  scd  balances  dn«  on  lands  sold 

otmdiUdtwIly    ^,....»«...m..««.....«     107.6^.000 

TotAl  mlt)«  of  pahlie  proper^  vt  estate    £172,S9A,000 


TTTBLIC  WKAiTH, 


TLe  iirfseut  value  of  tlio  Government  rftilwajb  and  tramways  H*tiii«(«i  vhImJ 
oE  the  Colony  has  been  taken  at  the  moderate  eBtiroato  of 
X39,975,0OO,  the  expenditure  on  lines  open  and  under  coimtrudion 
lo  June,  1801,  having  been  about  £33,057,500.  The  bel»nco  of 
the  amount  rcpresr^ntB  the  value  of  Crown  landi*  uaetl  for  mil- 
viaysy  and  not  specially  patd  for,  and  the  increased  value  of 
lailwrty  prnpfrty  during  the  thirty-five  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  lnn«  wore  first  oi)cned  for  traffic.  The  present  value  of 
roads  and  bridges  formed  chie8y  out  of  general  revenue  has  been 
taken  at  £10,382,000,  which  is  the  estiiimt*- of  the  Engineer-iji' 
CliiDf  for  Roads  and  Bridges.  Harbour  works,  including  wharves 
and  dnnlging  plant,  are  valued  at  £3,592,000,  water  supply  and 
■eweroge  £4.240,000,  electric  telegraphs  X7 13,700;  other  public 
works  X6,338,;iOO,  making  the  total  value  of  public  works  eon- 
Htructed  from  loans  and  rcventic,  £65,271,000. 

The  value  of  the  public  estate  appears  in  the  estimate  given  ^^^^''wi'*^''* 
in  previous  table  as  £107,624,000.  Of  this  sum  £13,224,000  •^^• 
represents  the  amount  due  to  the  Crown  by  conditionol  purcliaBcra> 
while  the  reuaiuder,  £94,400,000,  is  the  value  of  the  unsold 
estate.  Tliu  total  area  unalienated  at  the  ootumenceinent  of  the 
year  1891  was  151,124,000  acres,  and  of  this  nearly  148,122,200 
aores  were  leat>ed  at  a  rental  of  £814,H.^0,  the  remaining  portion 
'  of  3,001,800  acree  represents  unoccupied  lands  and  resf^rvefi  for 
public  purposes.  Tbo  value  set  down  for  the  unsold  Crown  lands, 
otherwise  than  thom  leased  for  mining,  is  about  12s.  6d.  per  acre, 
which  is  certainly  by  no  means  extravagsut. 

The  value  of  mnnicipAl  works  is  £6,400,000,  this,  with  (be  Erttmtod  tbIbt 
BumH  already  given,  making  the  txital  value  of  public  and  muui-  work*. 
cipal  proiHTly  £179,295,000.  Against  the  wtuUh,  however,  must 
be  set  tliu  amount  of  the  public  debt,  £48,425,333.  and  that  of 
the  municijialities  £1.751,296  in  alt,  £50.176,629  or  28  per 
cent  of  tho  total,  thus  leaving  a  surplus  of  about  £120,118,400 
on  the  public  estate  alone,  without  considering  the  value  of 
pri\  Ate  property. 
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PfttVAT/S  WEALTH. 

Private  property  in  the  Colony  is  estiuiatetl  at  tlie  valuP  of 
X407,405,00O,  comprised  as  follows  :— 

lAod    £173.352,000 

nonsofl,  and  pomiftnent  improvomenU    120,300,000 

Livcttock 3G.187.00O 

Personal  property,  iii<jladtug  liouBchold  furnitttre 14,637,000 

MBcljiiiery  and  implpnienta  of  trade... 9,723,000 

Coin  luitl  bullion   9,7^,000 

MerchRDflJM  ,...„ 14,730,000 

Shilling  nwneil  in  the  CoJony  , 1,9)0.000 

Mines,  including  Pliint „ 18,»40,0O() 

£407,400.000 

TIte  gross  value  of  the  land  in  the  Colony  is  £186,576,000,  but 
allowance*  must  be  nrndo  for  tlie  umouut  owing  by  (telectors  on 
conditional  purchaiics  to  the  amount  ^)fX13,224,000,  which  has 
been  included  in  Public  Wealth  ;  the  net  value  is  therefore  esti- 
mated to  Iw  jtl73,352,000  as  shown  above. 

LatfeKDounlof  The  Privatii  "Wealili  as  «hown  on  the  forecpin"  stateuit'nt  ts 
certainly  veiy  large,  but  may  be  rongldy  veriticd  by  taking  tin* 
amount  of  money  left  by  per»unH  dying  riuringthe  poiit  five  yeariL 
Thus  the  total  amount  sworn  to  of  property  claimed  under  probate 
and  letters  of  atlminiatration  durinyt  tliis  period  was  £2fi, 369,571, 
The  number  of  deaths  during  the  Hauoperioil  wak  71.489,  so  tliot 
the  average  value  of  the  property  left  by  eadi  ponton  dying  wu 
about  j63G9.  Tt  is  well  known  that  property  for  probate  purpase* 
is  not  estimated  at  its  full  value  ;  assuming  the  real  viUue  is  10 
per  cent  above  the  prol>ate,  the  total  wealtli  of  the  Colony,  as 
estimated  by  this  means,  on  the  population  of  1800  would  be 
£455,500,000. 

UniaMKiiiaiM-      The  valuo  of  all   lands  and  buildings  assessed  for  uiQDicipal 
S2r"iL         purposes  is  £134j009,758,  the  annual  value  being  £8,356,803,  or 
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C'24  p«r  cent  on  (he  uomixial  capital  value.  It  is  well  understood > 
liowevur,  tliat  the  cu]>itul  value  of  uniniprovnl  lands  is  gejiorally 
greatly  underRtuted  for  uitmicipal  purposes,  and  the  annual  value 
per  cent,  of  nil  projwrty  is,  in  reiility,  not  so  hlgli  as  given  nbove ; 
neverthelesH,  for  the  puqwse  of  the  foregoing  estimate,  the  value  of 
pi-operty  vithin  mimlcipalities  is  taken  as  Bubstantially  the  same 
as  that  returned  by  the  rauaicipal  authorities. 

The  area  of  land  outside  uiuiiicipalttiet),  which  is  in  private  ^^^  uni^de 
hands,  amounts  to  about  43,276,500  ncrea.  On  thi«  area  tho  """'i^l^iit*^ 
number  of  housca  waK,  in  1890,  about  108,000,  vnluinl  at 
i:il,BSO,UOO,  wliile  Ihu  value  of  tho  land  itself  vos  XI05.204,600 
— exclusive  of  the  amount  owing  by  selectors  on  tlii-ir  con- 
ditional purcluLst--s.  In  niuking  this  t^timate  the  huids  of  the 
Colony  have  been  classified  into  various  gnules  having  regard  to 
their  situation  and  eai>ability  of  pi-oduelion,and  vahieilncc-ottlinply. 
Tho  mineral  lands  are  worth,  at  u  moderate  coniputatioii« 
X18,340,00O.  The  permanent  Improvements  cHVetwl  in  the 
purchased  lands  of  the  Colony  and  on  the  holdingn  uf  pa»torul 
t<'nant'5  have  be^n  va1ue<l  by  the  Inspector  of  Stock  at  X72,982,100. 
The  Census  Act  provided  for  a  vnluation  of  lands  and  improve- 
ments, and  from  the  returns  obtain«4l  it  would  aji[H-ar  that  the 
value  of  improvenipnta  etTectod,  as  rtfturned  by  the  landholders, 
Mils  .£44,920,400,  or  CI  per  cent,  of  llr.  Bruoe's  estimate,  and  tlie 
ligures  have  l>een  nccqittd. 

The  estimated  value  of  persoiml  property  and  furnituiT  is  ect  penoMt 
down  at  £14,637,000,  which  is  not  more  than  16  per  cent  of  the  tumUun'.'' 
value  of  the  houses  ;  this  may,  perhaps,  be  consiilereil  loo  law  when 
it   is  bonie  in   mind   that  it  h   tisual    in  l^uglan<l   to  estimate 
the  value  of  furniture  alone  at.  half   the  value  of  the  houses 
furnished. 

Merchandise  repreaestta  the  value  of  the  goods  and  stocks  of  all  Men>UM»dii 
kinds  whether  in  store  or  sbopo,  or  at  the  place  of  produotiou, 
and  amounts  in  value  to  £U, 730,000, 
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The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  total  wealth  as  well  as  of 
the  Talae  per  head  of  population  : — 

'  TfttaL  Value  per  head. 

i  £ 

Public  MtBte  172,895,000  154 

Municipal  property  6,400,000  6 

Private  property    407,406,000  363 


Total  wealth  686,700,000 
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deoBuod  per' 
■ou. 


increaae  in  value  The  valae  of  the  estates  in  which  wills  were  proved  in  the 
Colony,  or  for  which  letters  of  administration  were  granted, 
has  increased  very  rapidly ;  but^  unfortunately,  the  records  are 
not  perfect  prior  to  the  year  1881  : — 

Value  of  Property  for  which  Probate  or  Letters  of  Administration 
^ere  granted. 


Tear. 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1867 
1983 
1889 
1890 


No.  of 

Probatei  and 

Adi)ilniBtr&- 

Hone— will 

Minexed. 


Amount 
awoTDta 

No.  9f 

Letten  of 

Admlniitn- 

Uon. 

Amount 
■worn  to. 

Total  No. 
of  EaUtM. 

Total 
Amount 
nvornto. 


671 

810 

862 

933 

961 

1,026 

961 

998 

1,115 

1,131 


£ 

£ 

2,011,305 

526 

307,818 

1,197 

3,586,554 

589 

681,528 

1,399 

3,528,602 

613 

688,029 

1,475 

3,642,709 

646 

605,543 

1,581 

3,721,805 

659 

601,542 

1,620 

4,726,918 

706 

768,628 

1,732 

3,621,874 

665 

641,426 

1,626 

3,652,963 

667 

638,295 

1,665 

4,317,734 

682 

473,61 1 

1,797 

6,605,545 

680 

922,577 

1,811 

£ 
2,319,123 

4,168,082 

4,116.631 

4,248,252 

4,323,347 

5,405,546 

4,263,300 

4,291,258 

4,791,345 

7,528,122 


Average  value         Two  things  are  plainly  noticeable  from  this  table,  especially  if 

0  estates.  .    ,         .  ,  , 

it  be  viewed  in  connection  with  the  subsequent  one,  viz., — that  the 
proportionate  number  of  persons  leaving  property  shows  a  general 
tendency  to  increase  faster  than  the  population,  whilst  the  average 


viUue  of  estates  is  also  increasing.      An  regards  the  lotler,  the 
figures  are  souiewhat  fiecuUur  owing  to  the  ousurt-enco  ut  trrrguliir 
iuLorvals  of  the  dwUis  of  very  wealthy  iiien,   which  aiiiotigHt  so 
comparatively  few  deaths  considenilily  aflect  the  avenge. 
Value  of  Property  left  by  PenioriB  Deceased. 


r-. 

HnmlMrol  WQH 

promd  or 

•dnlnlatntlou 

fimntttL 

dcKltlX 

PuecaUn  of 

imifwrty' 

of  tMAU^  IrR  Iqr 

]i)Onfu  wilh 

18G0 

428 

7,861 

5-06 

1,487 

1807 

387 

8,631 

4-48 

1,782 

18138 

437 

7.338 

6-06 

1,412 

1009 

402 

d.aoi 

6-90 

l,fil3 

1870 

428 

0,598 

653 

1.461 

IH7I 

475 

6,407 

7-41 

1,283 

IA72 

522 

7.468 

610 

1.280 

1873 

037 

7.0)1 

8  37 

1,396 

1874 

(MS 

8.652 

7  92 

1.776 

l?75 

006 

10.771 

8  43 

» 

1876 

026 

ll,l!)3 

8-27 

• 

l«7T 

1.001 

9,869 

1014 

■ 

1878 

1.087 

10.763 

lOlO 

• 

1879 

\,0&\ 

10.200 

10*30 

• 

1880 

1.173 

11.231 

10-44 

• 

1881 

1.197 

11.036 

10-38 

1.934 

188S 

■■9W 

13.816 

10-93 

2,979 

18BS 

1,47S 

12.240 

12-04 

2.791 

1884 

],fi81 

14,230 

12-94 

2.G87 

1886 

I.S20 

15,988 

10-60 

2.669 

1888 

1.73J 

14.687 

11-87 

3.173 

1887 

].03» 

13,448 

12-OD 

3,683 

1888 

l.flSfi 

14.408 

use 

2.677 

I88B 

1.797 

14,829 

1212 

2.606 

I89U 

1,811 

14.217 

12-74 

4,157 

*  Cknaol  W  ■BciMy  chm,  pnfaate  iaUm  not  In  Iorw. 
Iq    former    imaes  of   this  work    the   tineetioii   was   dinciui8e<I  fo^^^^ji^ 
irfaothor  the  value  of  etttutes   fur  which   probates  or  letters  of 
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administraUoQ  were  granted  conld  be  taken  as  a  basis  from 
which  the  wealth  of  the  whole  cominunily  could  bo  doiermtncd. 
Tables  wri-o  given  showing  the  ifsiilts  for  jreriotU  of  five  yrsrs  ; 
tliai  from  1885  to  18S9  tiliowed  an  average  of  X319  i>er  Inhabitant, 
which  with  allowance  for  undervaluingH  seemed  to  indicate 
approxinmtuly  tlic  wealth  of  the  community  as  aficoriaincd  by 
valuing  tlio  various  elementa  of  which  It  is  eoropoBed.  Never- 
theless the  increase  of  late  years  seemed  so  extroorduiary  as  to 
warrant  a  suspicion  of  the  coiTOCtuess  of  tlie  eystom  of  valuation, 
and  tliough  the  figures  were  recorded,  it  was  expreBsly  stated  tliat 
they  were  given  with  dillidence  and  should  he  used  with  caution. 
The  nooeHuty  of  bo  using  any  probate  r(?turn8  is  made  much 
stronger  when  the  returns  for  1890  arv.  added  to  those  of  tho  four 
previous  yearn.  Tito  sum  for  which  probate  was  granted  in  1890 
was  £7 ,5'2S,X'2'2  as  agaiiiat  £4,791,3-15  iu  the  jtrevious  year,  an 
cxtraunltiuLry  increase  due  chiefly  to  some  unusually  targe  estates, 
one  ui  which  was  valued  at  il, 255,937. 
VtltM  of  evUtoi.  Taking  tint  five  years  1US6-90  the  average  valae  of  eelat«s  was 
£3,050,  or  X3C9  per  inhabiUnt,  as  compared  with  £2,744  and 
£319  for  the  |iv«  yiiant  which  closed  with  1$89.  Such  extra- 
ordinary variations  give  ample  reason  for  viewing  with  difitrnst 
conchisions  boHcd  on  the  probate  rcturus.  U  lias  been  urged 
that  lliese  returns  are  useful  iu  determining  the  amount  of 
wealtli  belonging  to  persons  residing  in  n  counti-y  as  di.stingu!shed 
from  the  wealth  which  in  in  the  country  itself  Such  a  theory  ifl 
based  on  a  definitive  knowledge  of  tlie  conditions  under  wluoh 
probates  are  gmnted.  Ho  far  as  this  Colony  is  eoucenied  the 
proltates  show,  if  anything,  about  the  amount  of  property  within 
the  Colony  which  belongs  to  the  estates  of  persons  whose  wijla 
bare  been  proved,  quite  irrespective  of  tJio  place  where  such 
persons  may  have  resided  at  the  time  of  their  death, — and  should 
corrL'spund  with  the  value  obtained  by  estimating  sejHinitely  all  tlie 
elements  of  wealth.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  and 
value  of  estates  on  which  stamp  duties  were  actnolly  paid  during 
the  years  l«87-i)0  :— 
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▼ALITB  OF   ESTATES. 


KwrnUcr  of  Though  the  ralues  of  estates  as  declared  for  probate  purpoaes 

may  not  be  lAlcen  an  gi\in^  an  iriilication  of  the  absolute  wealth 
of  New  South  Walwi,  the  number  of  eatat^-s  j,'ive8  some  indicatioa 
of  the  distribution  of  that  wealth.  It  will  be  seen  that  dtiring  the 
year  1^>90  staunp  duties  u'«re  |>aiil  in  1,646  estates,  to  the  value 
of  £6,448,785,  being  an  average  of  X3,91S  for  each  estAto.  The 
total  number  of  persons  who  died  durioR  the  year  wo*  14,217, 
or  at  the  rate  of  12*90  to  every  1,000  of  the  tui-an  popula- 
tion. Presuming  that  wealth  is  distributed  among  the  living 
in  the  aame  pro]>ortion  as  It  was  among  those  on  whose  estat«R 
stamp  duties  were  paid  in  rehiLion  to  the  total  numbei*  of 
the  dead,  there  would  have  been,  at  the  end  of  1890,  118,217 
persons  with  estates  under  ^f>,000,  4,574  with  property  between 
X5,000  and  ^iS.flOO,  2/)36  who  were  worth  X1-2.SO0  to  i25,000, 
853  whoso  wealth  was  betwet-n  X25,000  and  £50,000,  and 
1,318  who  enjoyed  ost^cii  ^acd  at  over  1^0,000.  This  would 
leave  about  994,300  people  whose  etTects  were,  so  to  speak,  of 
little  or  no  value,  conbistiiig  mainly  of  personal  property — 
chiefly  furniture — whit-h  n  raivly  made  Ihv  suUjoct  of  formal 
bequest  Of  these  unpro|)ertied  persons  the  great  bulk  oonaisCed 
of  women  and  cliildren.  Thus  the  number  of  main  persona  bolow 
21,  and  therefore  incapable  of  making  a  betjueat,  waa  294,900,  and 
of  womcQ  and  children,  618,200,  or  together  813,100.  Theso^ 
<led«ct*»il  from  the  numlwr  given  above,  994,300,  would  leave, 
181,100,  being  the  adult  males  who  do  not  possess  property, 
compared  with  137,600  who  arc  so  fortuiuitc.  In  detcTminin^; 
these  figures,  the  fact  that  not  a  few  women  hold  property  has 
not  been  taken  into  consideratioti,  but  if  every  allowance  had 
been  made  on  this  score  no  flppmniable  dilfci-ence  would  bo  made 
in  the  conclusion  just  arrived  at.  Though  the  pro|ierty  of  the 
Colony  may  be  said  to  have  accumulated  into  tlie  hands  of 
about  one-ninth  of  the  population,  a  more  correct  idea  of  the 
diHribution  of  wealth  will  be  gninetl  from  the  statement  that  of 
every  bumlrcil  adult  males  41  havepropeity  to  the  value  ofXlOO, 
which,  restriotc-d  ax  it  may  be  deemed,  is  a  considerably  wider 
distribution  than  is  found  lu  older  countries. 


PRTVATE  IXCOURB. 


The  income  of  |wrsons  living  or  bolJinjif  property  in  New  South  tdui  Ukwho. 

Wnleewas  p«timaUHl  in  1890  to  be  X62,950,000,  or  at  the  rata 

of   £57  \>er  \w»d  of  mean  population.      The  income  is  derived 

firom  the  follovnng  aoarces : — 

£ 

rutoml  punraiia 1^40(>,000 

Dairy  fAmiing I.44XMRW 

AgricQlturftl«ndforcfftT7 &,6AO.UO0 

Mining - „ - 4.45O,IX)0 

MatiuliirtunDg  pnnniita „ fi,70(l,000 

I'mfeMional .' 1!.7W.II00 

CommRrcial,  tnule,  Jfcc. K,rN)().000 

Distribution  of  food  and  drink  Bud  domestio  punuits 4,ft8O,IXl0 

4'onitruetioa  - „  S.STU.OtiO 

TnuiKiwrt l.S'O.OOO 

i^tjUi  einpluyi^ l.tViU.UOO 

Rjintx  ilcrivol  frotii  hduncs  uiil  lanit  nob  awd  for  agrical- 

tnrd,  pKstlural,  or  tniotDg ,,,,, ft^  1311,000 

Miftcollkoeuuft  pursuit*.. »uh.,u.».»...^m<».hu.....  ..  1,660,000 

ToUd £82,950,000 

ThB  eaniings  deriveil  from  what  are  nintAlly  t«rm(>d  prwiuctiv©  PnKtii<<ur« 
puniuils — pastoral,  dairy  funning,  agriculture,  ininitig,  and  mauu-  *"" 
fiicturaB— amount  to  .£30,600,000,  or  48-6  per  cent  of  the  total 
eamingB  of  the  comraanity.      Tin?  income  of  tlie    wage-earners, 
including  femalea,  amounts  to  J^38,n50,000,  distributed  Approxi- 
mately as  follows  : — 

Iiicoue  of  Wage-carncun.  £ 

Tiutorel  ami  fanning , 7,"20,0oO 

Miue*  uiil  i|aarrie« ,  ,..,.»....  ^„,„ „.  ri.20U.000 

'Worka  aoil  manuUctoriM    ...»«. ....w«...»..»...»  4,<>0(>.04K) 

Tnvniiport   .  « ^ I,»00.«I0 

Atti'iKlBDce  and  food  distribntion ^.^^O^OOO 

Mv<*hMUO«  »u<l  uunkiUeU  lAUuuntn    6,490,000 

MiwaUaiMOoa  _ „ S,110.000 

Totil £28,550.000 

The  above  estimate  repreaenta  the  iucoma  of  385,000  persona, 
of  whom  319,000  were  roales  and  6G,000  females.  The  eaminga 
of  the  former  wer«  £i!:»,'30,000  and  of  the  latter  £2,820,000,  the 
average  itcrhcad  Ifein^  £80  13».  2d.  and  £12  14a.  7d.  rcftpcctivoly. 
The  income  derived  by  persons  residing  abroad  who  hold  property, 
or  have  inveBtmenta  in  this  coimlry,  is  at  present  more  a  matter  of 
speculation    than   of   exact   coiuputatiotx.     The  amount  of  such 
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iticomn  Is  uudoubtetlly  large,  as  thort'  haa  been  for  laiiny  years  a 
coustxuit  influx  of  capital,  iibieily  from  Great  Britain  and  Ttctoriu, 
for  invostniont  in  Now  8outh  "Wales.  The  earnings  of  this  capitzil 
lioH  noaTL'acked  n  cunsiderablu  BUtu,  and  there  i^  ample  evidence 
to  wanunt  the  supposition  that  the  iuconiu  of  non-reaidouts 
ainoutits  to  not  loss  thui  X3,500,000  per  year 

Compared  with  the  older  countries  (lie  income  stated  in  the  for 
going  table  to  be  enjoyed  by  persons  living  in  New  South  Wale«1 
will  appear  v&ry  considerable,  but  not  more  so  than  the  high  rate 
of  wages  and  the  natural  wealth  of  tbc  Colony  would  lead  one  to 
fixpeoL  Tlie  following  table,  extracted  from  Mulhall's  lUotionary 
of  Statistics,  gives  the  rate  for  the  princijHi.1  countries  of  Europe 
and  for  tlie  United  States  and  Canada ; — 

Income  per  Head  of  Population  in  Various  Countrieo. 


CdubL?. 


Totsl  InoaoMi;  InconM  ptr  biMl. 


United  Kingdom 

Kn^liwil    

.Scotland 

IrcLtiDd 

Fnnca 

(lurtnany    

KuBtiia  

AuHtria 

lUly 

Spain , _ 

I'ortugol 

Bolujum 

Hofiwid 

Denmark  

Swodea  and  Norway 

Switserland  

United  States 

('otiwla   ...  

N«w  Smttii  Walu  ... 


Million  £ 
1.28fi 
1.0S4 
138 
73 
1.040 
1,076 

»7r> 

2fl3 
.^5 

107 
102 

<;(> 
u:i 

.V. 

2,3oS 

130 
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Coins  or  UiUtoil 
Klnffdnm 

carrent. 


CUJfREXCr. 
The  ooina  circulating  in  Australasia  are  those  of  the   United 
Kingdom.     Gold  is  the  htandard,   the  silver  and  copi»or  correnb 
aro  more  proj^erly  tokens  than  coins.     Gold  coins  are  legal  tender 


to  any  amount,  silver  for  an  amount  not  exceeding  forty  shillings,  sundwd  wi 
and  bronze  for  one  shillin;;,     Tlie  HUuitlHnl  weight  and  iineness  of     "*  "*" 
each  coin  are  given  l»elow.    TIio  \vuaI  current  wcij^ht  of  a  »oven?igii 
18  li!3'5  Imjwml  graina,  and  of  a  Iialf-sovereign  61*125  graiiiB  : — 
Coins  in  circulation. 


dff^ 


DcnoaidnAtlua  ol  Co«». 


ImparM  finfn&  | 

*-«u         *  Svrereign 123'2T447 

^^^*^ \  Half-iovenign....,       01-6S723 


flUntUid  Watf  bt 


KtanilMil  Ffaiciie 


I  Eleveit-twelftlis     fine     gok], 
0iie>twcUth  nlloy,  iir  ileci- 
'      mal  Gnciit^H  ill 666. 


rCrown 

I  Double  Florin., 

(Half-cruwu  ..... 
Florin 
ShiUing 
Sixpence 
Tbnwpence 


""»-    1  &ny: 


496-3(l.-W3 
»4» -00000 
21818181 
1 74 -54545 
»7--J7272 
43113636 
21 -81818 

14A-833H3 
87-00000 


1 


Tliirty-Bevuii-fi)rticthB  fine 
silver,  tbrei-i'Ttii'thaftUoy, 
or  decimal  tiiLcoeu  -ViS. 


}  Mixed    motnl,    copper,    tin, 
\      Knil  zinc. 


Gold  (!oii)K  are  lUv-  only  onoH  atrui^k  at  the  Sydney  Mint,  though  WvExht  of  sold 
silver  and  bronio  of  English  coinage  ore  also  issued.  ITie  weight 
of  gold  sent  for  coinagf  from  the  first  opening  of  the  Mint  on  the 
14th  May,  l«5.'i,  to  the  end  of  1S90,  waa  17,918,0.i:i  oz.,  valued 
at  Xfi7,519,827  J  of  this  quantity  New  South  Wales  produced  only 
7,4lG,3*.'i  ox.,  of  the  value  of  .£28,241,832,  the  amount  from  each 
colony  being :    - 

Ciold  received  for  Coinage  at  the  Sydney  Mint  to  end  of  1890. 

OolcHijr  vtasn  geld  wu  pradnoid. 


New  Soutli  Wales 

QoeeniUnd 

new  Zealand  

Victoria  

Tasmania 

South  AustnliB  .. 
Otlitff  countriee  ... 
Old  coin  

Total.. 
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NewBauu.  The  givater  part  of  Ute  gold  vron  in  New  South  Wales  wad 

ijuocnii!ind  gold  QnwiiBli^"<K  ^^^  i^^  P^^  of  the  prodaoe  of  New  Zealand  aii<l 

^^J^j-''  South   Australia,  comes  to  Sj'diiej  for  coinage  ;  but  b_v  far  tli^ 

larger  portion  of  the  gold  of  thu  colonies  last-men tioneil,  as  wn 

aa  of  thtf  otiifir  colonies  of  the  group,  go^  to  M^lbourn& 

total    vftlao   of  gold   raisod   io  AustnUafiia    to  the  end  of    M 

amounted  to  ^£341,906,358,  jCGT.Sl'J.tfJT  eiiuivolent  to  19-75  per 

cent  of  which  passed  through  the  Mint  of  this  Colony. 

value  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  issued  up  to  the  ond  of  1S90, 

£G7,375,0-*4  of  which  -£G4.52G,0O0  wurth  of  gold  was  convert* 

into  coin,  the  value  of  sovereigns  and  hftlf-Bov3reigns  being  : — 

Gold  Ckiin  iaauod  hy  the  Sydney  Mint 


T-r. 

MtHWIttfUL 

"•»'■                        Itatal.         1 

I8M  to  1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
18BI 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1883 

ai),248,iV)0 
l,2.')9,(XI0 
1,366.000 
1,45<».000 
1,360.000 
1,208,000 
1,108.000 
1, .195,000 
1,466,000 
l,fi67.000 
3,003.000 
2,187.000 
3.20*2.000 
2.808.000 

£ 

1,963>500 
63,000 
47,000 
40,000 
31,000 
26,000 
l]0,O0Q 

41.212,000       " 
1.322,000 
1,413,000 
l,4!l!),000 
1.31^1.000 
1.321,000 
1,218.000        j 
1,51K5,0W»        \ 
1.486.000 

1886 
1687 
18S8 

41,000 
67,000 

1,708.000 
3,069.000 
2.1ti7.0OO        j 

18S0 

18iN> 

33,000 

3.2M.00l»       ' 
2,808,000 

Total 

62,105.500 

2.130.500 

64,526.000 

BroDM  uid  iltTsr 
«oin  i«uod  br 
MiuL 


Bronie  coin  was  first  issued  from  the  Mint  in  1868,  and  silver 
coin  in  1879.  Tlte  respective  value  of  each  to  the  close  of  the 
year  1890  being  :—Bronw,  £34,020;  siUer,  ^£396,350.  Tlie 
amount  of  each  particular  currency  issued  in  each  year  ib  shown  in 
the  following  table: — 


CtTRKEKCY. 


Sydney  Mint — Silver  and  Bronze  coin  iasued. 


HilverCoin. 

1          Ywfc 

Bitt- 

FIorlBa. 

ShUllntfL 

Six- 
|<enec*. 

pence*. 

Ibtal. 

(Ma. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1868  to  1873 

15,185 

1876 

...... 

1.0^ 

1877 

770 

1878 

Tar, 

1879 

17,000 

15.972 

12.000 

S,68l 

4,647 

S3»S0O 

910 

1880 

11,300 

9,438 

11,000 

2,219 

3.153 

as.ooo 

645 

IWl 

14,800 

10.000 

12,000 

3.600 

2,700 

43.600 

710 

1882 

12,100 

11,300 

13,800 

1,300 

4.000 

42.600 

1.060 

1883 

11,200 

0,.«)D 

ia,ooo 

2.400 

3,700 

30.600 

1.376 

IBM 

15,000 

11,800 

11,300 

4,300 

3,800 

46^200 

1,765 

ISSfi 

11,100 

7,200 

12,450 

S,560 

7,600 

43,900 

2.46S 

1886 

2.000 

200 

D.600 

1.4S0 

7.690 

17.400 

1.099 

1887 

2,875 

700 

I.BSO 

600 

600 

6,115 

SOO 

1868 

1,426 

000 

3,2fi0 

3,100 

2,610 

n,S8B 

1,630 

1889 

7.800 

4,000 

3.000 

2.700 

3.975 

32.376 

1,660 

1890 

•7.300 

•ML80O 

9.900 

4.S0O 

5.375 

80,176 

l.MO 

Total...  £ 

114,009 

87.000 

UO^IfiO 

36.300 

40,000 

1 306,360 

34,020 

'bidudai  4100  la  Crowu.        f  IndtidM  £I00  In  OoahU  Rortaa. 


The  anioant  of  silver  coin  witbdrawD   from  oircuUtion  from  wvtr  «qIb 
1873,  when  tlie  Mint  Hrst  received  worn  coin,  until   18!)0,  was  of 
the  nominal  value  of  .£1 17,979.     Tlie  actual  weight  after  smelting 
was  373,4^2  ok.,  aud  the  corresponding  weight  of  new  coinage 
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would  U>  420,015  oz.  Tbe  loss  vhilo  the  coins  wore  in  drcuU-J 
tion  vas  therefore  55,562  oz.,  the  avenge  loss  being  12*95  per^ 
oent* 

The  amount  of  vnin  held  by  tbe  bankiL  and  in  clrculatloD, 
van  hirger  during  liitlK)  ihnn  in  any  previous  year,  tboiigli,  as 
compared  with  the  popaUtion,  the  total  has  itot  varied  greatly  for 
some  yean,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table : — 

Coin  in  Circulation  and  in  Banks,  with  Arerage  per  Head  of 
Popolation  at  close  oC  year. 


Ymr. 

noiiitiBMiw. 

1 

AfVtMCC 

p0  hcauL 

Cola  in 

PCTbMd. 

roUl  In  BkDla 
private  huid& 

Aweiafe. 
pa  hcM. 

1880 

£ 
3.637,568 

£ 
4 

17 

d. 
3 

2.005.370 

£    m.     d. 
3    9    8 

£ 
C.242.938 

£  H.  d. 

8    6  11 

1881 

2,H8;i,890 

3 

13 

10 

3,104,397 

3  la    7 

.^990,287 

7  13    .-, 

1882 

2,672.799 

3 

5 

7 

3.128,415 

3  16    0 

5,801.314 

7    2    4 

1883 

2,8(>  1.980 

3 

6 

5 

3,960,137 

3    9    5 

5,$51.117 

6  15  10 

1884 

3,803.873 

4 

6 

4 

2,988,744 

3    6    0 

6,852,617 

:  11     4 

188& 

4.009,840 

4 

5 

8 

3.250,082 

3    8    6 

7.319.092 

7  14     1 

1886 

4,430,742     4 

0 

9 

3,361,90ft 

3    7  11 

7,801,648 

7  17    8 

1887 

5.10tf,996  ,  5 

0 

2 

3.745,980 

3  13    5 

8,So4,976 

8  13    7 

1888 

Q.06I  ,000 

4 

1(1 

3 

3,936,000 

3  14  11 

8,997,000 

8  11     S 

1889 

fi,  161 .011 

4 

15 

A 

3.874,058 

3  11    8 

9,035.069 

8    7     1 

JS90 

G,8t0.a68 

S 

3 

7 

3,915,260 

3    S    9 

9.725.828 

8  la   4 

ttoekor  vM 


Tlie  Stock  nf  gold  and  silver  in  private  band.s,  in  rclation  to  tlui 
population,  showed  a  hlight  decrease  during  1S90  compared  with  tho 
previous  year ;  there  is  evidently  a  tendency  to  reduce  tbe  quantity 
of  coin  needed  for  the  ordinary  business  of  exchange.  The  spread 
of  the  bonking  system  is  generally  attended  with  a  diniiuution  of 


COIN   AND    PAPKIl  CIRCULATION. 


the  amount  of  coin  required  for  the  use  of  bnsinewi,  and  the  ^^^Jl** 
docreafiO  in  Htc  supply  of  coin  per  Lead  [mints  to  the  extension  of 
banking  facilities.  The  quantity  of  coin  in  t)i«  colony  both 
reservMl  in  banks  and  in  circulation  umounis  to  al)Out  ^8  13h.  4d. 
per  head,  a  larger  sum  than  in  any  other  country  except  France  j 
if,  however,  a  compariBon  be  made  of  the  quantity  of  currency, 
apart  from  bank  reserves,  but  im-lu'llng  paper  money,  New  South 
Wales  is  exceeded  by  Franw,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  tlie 
United  States.  The  following  tnhlo  aliows  the  total  amount  of 
circulation  and  the  average  per  inhabitant  in  some  of  thp  principal 
countrieK.  Tlie  exlraordiimry  variations  in  the  requirements  arise 
from  the  tlivense  modes  of  tranMacting  busitiexK  wliich  obtain,  and 
the  poverty  of  some  of  the  countries  enumerated : — 

Amount  of  Coin  and  Paper  circulation  of  various  countries. 


Counirr. 


Active  Cumncy. 


Coin. 


Pupir. 


£  I          £ 

Oreat  Britain BdOOO.WtO  .'Jll.UOO.OOO 

France :i27,<iOO.UtW  I  I.'i.tMjO.WtO 

Germany R)B,O0O,tKH)  71.000,000 

Kuuia iW.OOO.IKJO  IlM.OOO.IKM) 

Auitria 5,.tOO,000  Tfi.OOO.lKKt 

Italy „ I», 000,1)01)  .'iT.IKXt.lXIO 

Spam    33,r.llO,(K)<)  .'iO.OOO.OOO 

Hnlland 7,4«O.0fHI  17,000,000 

BelKiom  ..  .^ I7,000,0(W  15,000,000 

Swit74;rLMid    2,100,000  I     tf.OOO.OOO 

Uiiitol  8tat« 193,700,000  306.000,000 

<'*ti»(U 2,000,000  rt.000,000 

India    16S.0O0,0UO  Irf.OOO.OOU 

I'apoCokmy  5,400.(K)0  1,000,000 

AuKtndia,  New  South  Wal«a     3,»1 5,000  I  ,t)S.'>,000 


Total. 


Per  In- 
tnbltont. 


13.-5,O0O.000 

3-12.000.000 

I71»,00t>.000 

14;(,0(JI>.04K» 

'  SI,5f«>,000 

70,)X«,000 

03,500.  OtW 

24,400,000 

52,600,000 

8.000,000 

401,700.000 

8,(100.000 

180,1X10,000 

(!,-(0O.UOO 

:i,im),ooo 


jC  s. 

3  10 

8  16 

3  13 

1  11 
•2  0 
•i  10 
3  }'2 
,■►  *I 

5  0  Ifl 

2  14    0 

6  8 
1  l.'i 
0  17 
-1  n 


6. 

8 

8 

1 

H 
2 

i 

1 


4 
8 
2 
7 


4  1I>  10 


BASKiNQ. 

of  banks  tradir 


in  New  South  Wales  is  oqiiaj  and 
ot  excluaivt 
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portion  of  tbe  whole  CApital  required  for  the  businew  of  the 
Colony  ;  the  tigures  relating  to  capiUl  in  the  ensuing  tableft,  there- 
fore, refer  to  tlie  nounrml  capiiiU  i)aid  ap.  Tlio  laHt  half-yearly 
dtvidend  and  bonus  paid  by  tbe  banks  during  1890  amounted  to 
X8d4,18G,  or  at  an  avei-Hge  rate  of  about  12t  per  ceuL  per 
annum,  the  raU;s  varying  from  5  to  25  per  cent.  The  capital  and 
profits  of  banks  opemting  in  this  Colony  during  1890  will  bp 
found  below  :  — 


HutkB  Ofwrstiiur  in  New 
gMitb  WftTon. 


(MM 

pala  up. 

at  end  or 


Nfw  Sooth  WoIm 

('oiiiincrcial rt,, ,. 

Auatratiutia 

Union  of  AiiKtrulia. 

Auntnitian  Joint  Stock 

London  Chnrtertd  of  Aantralia 

EugUiili,  Si'Otti»li,  and  Auitlr&lian  Cliartered 

ConimiTciaJ  of  AuiLndu    ,.,„ 

City  «... 

'Mercantile  of  Sydney      

Fedpral  of  Australia „ 

Qu<M<n!iUiHi  NfttionAl    „ 

Xew  Zealand   „,„ 

National  i/f  Australasia.. .»..,.„. 

NfW  Oriuatjil ..».,».,*i 

Smith  Australia »...«...,...»„, 

Nurtb  Queensland 


Totala    .*. 13,920,326 


£ 

i,2no.ooo 

OOli.OOO 
1,(KK),000 
I,.XW,()00 

ti»2.254 
1  ,((00,000 

tKn>.nno 
1,200.000 

2SO,00fl 

.  aiy.M-j 

400,000 

sno.ow) 

R25,0(K) 
1.000.000 

Rno..'vio 

800.(HI0 
17A,OI)0 


RaI«  p«r 
Annum 
of  bwt 

«nd 
tionoa, 


«»cent. 
174 
25 
14 
14 
15 
'  8 
10 

12* 
6 

g 

12 

!        7 
I       IS 

6 

6 

5 


I2'84 


AuMJuntof 
Rowmd 
Froftu   at 

Uie  ttan*  of 

deolarluE 

b«lt-T«arl3r 
HvfdMML 


£ 

nco.ooo 
1.120,379 

■l-tA.nOO 

.h;w.[i80 

.•MI,  127 

1,025. 1 S2 

I8.V>00 

2S.09ti 
141,2114 
501. 171 

0i;,34S 
7(»MM)0 
1»7,7U 
1.11.4A1 


I 


7,1132,047 


■  AtnalifaiiuM  iriRN  tb»  ba^nnlnc  of  IMl  wHh  ib«  OammvrcU  Bank  oT  AwtnUa. 

The  ruftgnitude  of  the  opemtioos  of  the  hanking  institutions  of 
the  Colony  may  be  gathered  from  the  suhseqnent  tahlea  In  th(» 
year  1872  the  total  aK.set8  amounted  to  £13,094,187,  while  tbn 
liabilitiM  were  X9,C72,266,  showing  a  surplus  of  £3,4-21,?>21, 
while  in  1890  tlie  asM'U  harl  aniountftd  to  X.*)], 670,795,  and  the 
liabilities  to  £36,828,633,  the  snrplua  being  £14.851,1 62.     Buring 


I 


orKR.vrioxs  of  banks. 


the  nineteen  years  covered  by  the  table  the  popuJation  of  the  inervuuat 

raMurooi  of 

Colony  was  more  than  doubled,  while  the  resources  of  the  banks  buiks. 
were  inereHRed  four  times. 


Assets  and  LiabilitieB  of  Danka 

Y-r. 

AMii. 

TihWitff 

Boipliia  Aaite. 

1872 

£ 
13,004,187 

£ 
d.fiT  2,266 

£ 
3,421,921 

1873 

I4.2(W,S74 

10.II.'>H.B13 

3,306,761 

i»;4 

IB.STCOJtt 

12,600,906 

3,ti70.0M> 

1875 

1S,3 18.311 

14,499,398 

3,818,913 

187(1 

10,982,588 

i«.()»n,ew 

3,938,  H94 

1877 

21.031.6M 

17, 4m.  564 

4.107.130 

1878 

23,653.362 

18,047,430 

4,805.932 

1879 

1880 

23,734.837 
24.3U8.8I3 

18,068,436 
1»,33G.229 

5,100.411 
5.013.584 

1861 

26,481  ,»87 

21.420,126 

5,055,661 

1882 

30.6^.731 

24.39:(.750 

6,230,&81 

I8S3 

32.ABU.0a5 

25,82S,248 

(»,75l,757 

ISS4 

35,261,346 

27,4SiJ.291 

7.761,065 

I88S 

37,813,576 

20,845.622 

7.96a,9.*.4 

1886 

.11),SUJ,30S 

30.3;S,3-W 

9.426,950 

I8M7 

42.'ittS.7*J0 

:4I, S3 1,490 

10.437.221 

lass 

44.1IT1.0:)7 

.x-t,<iru,06i 

11,935,996 

1H^ 

4.S.0M,WM 

34,.'>i>.1,l66 

14,321,829 

IMdO 

51,070.795 

36,828,633 

14,851,162 

The  total  AHvctii  of  all  bankn  trading  in  Australasia  at  the  dose 
of  1990  amounted  to  X170,371,12$,  agdinst  which  there  were 
liabilities  to  the  extent  of  £1 17,240,696,  so  that  the  surpluB  pn>_ 
vided  hy  the  luuikif  out  of  th<-^ir  own  resources  was  £.^.3, 121,433* 
The  C-olony  showing  thi'  largwft  figiimfi  is  Victoria,  after  which 
comes  New  South  Wales.  As  regnrtls  the  lost  named  Colony  the 
amonntjs  shown  in  the  following  tjible  dlfTer  from  tbuso  of  the 
proceding  one,  which  were  not  the  as.v>lA,  il'o.,  at  tJie  close  of  the 
year  as  now  given,  but  the  average  of  the  whole  year : — 


with  UabUltM. 
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BkbIc  ratumn 
f  P0  Kftuirc  «l 
'  SBJV>-. 


Bank  deixMtb*. 


Assets  and  liabilities  of  Btinks  in  AuBtralusian  Colonics  for  the 
last  quarter  of  1890. 


OolOfU-.                                  AMtfUL                  UublHtUa. 

txctaaot  AMUH0, 

£ 
52.436,977 

C<t,!».17.!1.". 

2lt,P0<l.!>32 

!l,48y:t>42 
I.H  10.005 
4,yiU,I!07 

17,768,610 

£ 

37.24S.M7 

42.224,0S4 

Il,l83.7iW 

7,759,926 

1.0S4.S40 

4,5I1,7»» 

13,23U,42J» 

£ 
15.  IBS,  (MO 

18,713.871 
9,723.182 

3,72:>,ftlft 

SSti.Ofi.'i 

408,177 

4,532,181 

Total 

170,37ltl!lS         llT.24fl.BM 

53,121,432 

These  lif^res  tJiow-  thb  total  a^Ncta  and  liabiliticfi,  including 
balaiiocs  due  from  ont*  bank  to  another;  as  hi'tw»H'U  the  bunks  and 
the  public  the  actual  amounta  are: — Aasets,  :£167,1>S3,051  ; 
liabilities,  £116,683,902.  The  excess  of  assets  was  £50, 198,149, 
which  reprosfiita  £26,571,581  paid  up  capital  and  nwerve  funds, 
and  £'23,92^,568  obtained  from  other  sources. 

Tlie  figurx^s  just  given  must  l»e  taken  with  <pi;i1lttcations  since 
the  returns  for  any  individual  colony  do  not  indicate  the 
Btability  or  otlicrwi&o  of  the  banks,  as  most  institutions  havo 
bmnches  iu  tlie  adjoining  colonies  and  in  London,  and  a  bank  nmy 
bIiow,  as  did  the  late  Oriental  Bank  Corporation,  a  large  surplus  of 
assets  over  liabilities  in  New  South  Wales  and  ret  be  on  the  brink 
of  insolvency  by  reason  of  ita  operations  elsewliere. 

The  amount  of  money  deposited  in  the  various  banks  of  ilte 
Colony  sinoe  1872  will  be  found  herewith,  a  distinction  between 
deposits  bearing  interest  and  at  call  bein;;  made  from  1876,  The 
most  striking  feature  of  the  table  is  the  mpid  advance  of  interest 
louring  deposits,  which,  in  1690,  had  reacbed  the  large  sum  of 
£25,114,127,  whereas  the  amount  in  1880  wax  only  £12,209,781. 
The  deposiU  at  caJl  amounted  to  £9,932,310  in  1890,  as  againit 
£5,683,870  in  1880. 


AUOTTNT  OP  DE1»0SITS  WITH  BANKS. 


Average  Amount  oE  DepusiU  with  Banks  of  Issme. 


Taw. 


Dep^t*  »«t  bMring  De|KMlta  bcmring 

IntcnM.  Iittcrest. 


Total  IteiMxlu. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1S72 

• 

• 

8,6d:{,481 

1873 

♦ 

• 

9.7tS0.«61 

1874 

• 

• 

11,360,184 

1875 

* 

• 

13,132,772 

1876 

&.14ti.53<! 

9.fi63,(K)8 

14.710,144 

1S77 

6.061,231 

10,984,264 

16,045,495 

1878 

4,D33,(U3 

11,678,843 

16,612,486 

1870 

4,808,734 

12,352,454 

17,251,178 

1880 

5.683,870 

I2,20!),781 

17,803,051 

1881 

7,710,238 

11,869,079 

19,689,215 

1882 

8.310,054 

13,77-^828 

22.082.880 

1883 

7,158,075 

16,302,407 

23,401.382 

1884 

7.453.014 

17.738.445 

25,11)2,359 

1885 

8.819,079 

18.387,705 

27.307.684 

lS8(i 

6,355,265 

18.074,084 

27.330.339 

1887 

8.870,037 

•20, 1 G2, 403 

29,032,530 

1888 

10,436,650 

20,382,090 

30,819,54!! 

isrni 

9.83O.05« 

22,025.549 

32,75.*).  (i05 

18M 

fi.ftlS.SlU 

26,114,127 

35,040.437 

Hiere    were    deposited    during    the    last    quarter    of    1690  uuik  tiuixxii* 
£110.860,143  with  tlio  vorioau  tanks  trading  in  Australasia;  of 
Uie  aom  nan]od,X76,d87,942 — not  inclutlingdcposiU  in  Taamaiiia — 
bore  intereBt.     The  boukB  of  Victoria  held  £10,292,065  or  36-3& 
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Keservea  com- 
mred  with 
llablliUes. 


per  cent  of  the  total  deposits  ;  those  of  ^New  South  Wales, 
i'35,460,118,  or  33*00  per  cent.  The  large  business  of  the 
Yictorian  banks,  as  compared  with  those  of  New  South  Wales,  in 
this  and  other  respects,  is  probably  due  to  the  extensive  interests 
which  capitalists  of  that  Colony  have  long  held  in  the  Southern 
and  Western  districts  of  New  South  Wales.  The  following  table 
shows  the  amount  of  deposits  for  the  last  quarter  of  1890.  The 
Tasmanian  Banking  Ketums  do  not  distinguish  the  two  kinds  ^f 
deposits : — 

Total  Deposits  with  Banks  of  Issue  during  last 
quarter  of  1890. 


<Muil7. 

Depoaits  bearing 
Intereit. 

DepoBlta  not 
bearing  Interest 

Total  Deposits. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 

25,395,600 

29,477,948 

7,190,660 

5,330,474 

562,310 

8,930,950 

£ 

10,064,518 

10,814,117 

3,175,300 

1,868,163 
449,165 

£ 
35,460,118 

40,292,065 

10,365,960 

South  Australia 

7,198,637 
1,011,475 

4,271,067 



3,329,871 

12,280,821 

Total  £ 

•76,887,942 

•29,701,134 

110,860,143 

*  Tumanlix  not  included. 

The  proportion  of  coin  and  bullion  which  banking  institutions 
must  habitually  keep  in  stock  is  not  fixed  by  any  enactment. 
Compared  with  the  total  liabilities,  and  with  deposits  at  call  and 
note  circulation,  the  quantity  of  coin  has  varied  very  considerably 
from  year  to  year,  as  the  following  statement  shows.  The  largest 
per  centage  was  held  in  1876,  and  the  least  in  1883  :  — 


VALUE  07  OOIX  AND  BULLTOIT  IK  VAVKS. 


YeM-ly  Average  Coiu  and  Bullion  in  Banks,   oompan>(l  villi 
Lifthilitim,  and  with  deposits  at  call  and  circulation. 


4 


Tmt. 

Per  OBiiL  of  Metallte 
ttmanm  U*  UftbUUhw. 

fcr  emu  of  HcOtUk 
RoMnM  to  ilapnall  at  lall 

1676 

18-3 

489 

1                 1677 

15-3 

426 

L                1878 

13-0 

Ml-2 

H       iflve 

U8 

42-4 

■          1680 

IT -8 

4n'9 

■         1891 

171 

40-1 

^1         1689 

12-7 

31*0 

■         1888 

It'l 

a&'Z 

^M          1684 

13-2 

.lt)-d 

^1         1880 

U-J 

40  il 

^1         1886 

13  2 

40  1 

^P         1867 

15  5 

47-2 

^^         1888 

Hi -7 

46 -li 

18S8 

U-6 

44-4 

1890 

15-4 

48^ 

The  qnantiiy  of  coin  in   the  colouy  at  the  clotte  of  1890  has  Areraov  vniuir 

'  '  "  ol  colli  rcMir^  eu. 

alroadjr  been  stated  as  £9,7*25,826,  or  £6  15s.  4d.  per  hvad.  Of  tlii^ 
amount  £5,810,506' was  in  tb«  hands  of  tU«  banks,  and  X.?,91.5,-iri0 
in  circnlation.  The  value  of  coin  and  bullion  in  banks  of  Issue, 
at  tlie  end  of  the  yenr,  was  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  nverago 
attioiint  fur  the  year.  The  following  tigiires  are  for  tlie  period 
vrhich  bos  elapAt'd  since  1876  :— 

Awrage  yearly  value  of  Coin  and  Bullion  in  Banks  of  Titaue. 


Tmt. 

OalB, 

maum. 

Mill. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1^76 

2.8*28,503 

87.0HS 

2,9I.V.'»KS 

1877 

2.5S«,0.J3 

84,4  l.<t 

2,0:0,4fM 

1878 

2.202.520 

80,194 

2,34»,720 

IS79 

2.4*18.176 

83.ftM 

2.A7I.9'.» 

1680 

3.373.01S 

7;i,aii 

3,447. 26» 

1681 

3.594  .ft  1 4 

80.066 

3.674.982 

!flS2 

.1.022.130 

74,308 

3.090.467 

lHs;i 

2. 708. 530 

Mt,OI8 

2.878,554 

ISH4 

3..V.ll,h.');i 

CI, 223 

3.021. 0s2 

1 KS.") 

4.171,04:^ 

02,INtfi 

4,23.3, 100 

ISHfl 

.i/WK.2:is 

00,2411 

4,024,461 

I«H7 

4,870..'tl.'\ 

0.1.187 

4.9.V>,502 

IBI^ 

5.401.303 

£tl,0O8 

5.521,001 

1860 

4.997,620 

:o..vj8 

9,066.157 

1800 

6,675,068 

63,999 

5.659,057 

65^ 
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Compared  with  the  total  amount  of  ciirrtnicy,  the  reserx'es  held  by 
Austmlasiaa  Banks  are  proportionately  heavier  than  those  of  any 
otIt«r  country.  In  Now  South  Wales  tho  bank  rpfw*rve  fully  equala 
the  whole  of  thp  activi-  circulation  both  of  coin  ami  pappr  :  much 
the  8»uie  coDditioDs  exint  in  the  ncighbouritig  colunirK.  Tho  only 
I^urupean  country  approacbiny  this  proportion,  in  the  Netlierhuuls, 
whettj  tlic  bank  rewTvet*  f*<puil  aVuit  40  por  cent,  of  the  actii 
currency  of  the  country.  Tht-  following  table  gives  the  total  val« 
of  coin  anti  ^ia[)er  currency,  both  activo  ami  nyiervisd  in  use  in 
principal  countries  of  the  world.  , 


Jt  will  bo  seen  that  Now  South  Wales  has  a  larger  currency  ] 
inlmliitaut   than  uny   of    tlir  countries  mentioned.  Franco  alono 
exut'ptod  :^ 

Total  Currency  of  Bonks  of  Trincipal  Countries, 


Caontty- 


Aotiv*  mad  R«Mrvod  Camavy, 


Coin. 


Paper. 


Totd. 


Per 

Intuaittant,! 


(Jreat  Britaio... 

France  

t^trTiii&ny 

Rujuu'a 

Austria   , 

Italy 

S|iaiu 

l'{frlii|nl 

ScuiKlinavia    .,, 

HnllRnd   

BiOjLrinm    

Swi  tzprlftinl     .„ 
Uiiitcd  Stat«a... 

I.'aiuulk     

•In^an  

i'liitia 

Iiiilia 

.lava .„ 

("ajje  Caloay  .... 

I'^l't  

Alveria    

CuT*a     

Aufltralia — New 
South  Wales 


£ 

lt»i,(«X),0<K) 

32S,tKK).WK> 

l67.IH«1.(MKt 

M.U0(3,tKK» 

27.000,000 

33,000,000 

43,000,000 

1 1 ,000,  (K)0 

8.  (too,  000 

I H,  000,000 

2«.0W,0OO 

«,  000,000 

22«,0(K),O0O 

•l.OOO.WK) 

'ja.uoo.ooo 
irxf.O(HJ.otio 

l>i,IHHI,{>(K) 
7.<N)0,0(X) 

31,000.000 
."i.Oitn.OOiJ 

4,0(Ki,rHWI 


£ 

ll.'>,U00.0(K» 
7I,<K)().0IK) 

]-2.%(KK).0(l« 
76.000,000 
AY.OOO.OlWt 
30.000.000 

;w.<io<),iHX) 

l.t.OOO.iHW 
17,000.000 
15,000,000 

6,000,00(> 
208,000,000 

(1,000,000 
itJ.OOO.lHJO 

i^tioo.owi 

'iioi»,6bo 

':i!oiio,obb 
i>,(KH),yoo 

1 .685,000 


£ 
lo.'t.OllO.OOO 
44.1,000,000 

2:t8,ooo.ooo 

17(1,000,000 

103.0f>0.00(» 
»0. 000, 000 

7;(,ooo,ooo 

12,000.000 
J  1.000,000 
3ii,0«»,000 
;(7. 000,000 
12,000,000 

-4:)i>,oijo,ooo 

10,000,000 

.Vl. 000.000 

laO,  000,1100 

HfJ.IKHJ.OOO 

t».OIM».IXHI 

S,  000,0*10 

31 ,000,000 

8,000,000 

10,000,001) 

11.411,000 
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The  advances  which  the  variouft  banka  of  issue  Lave  mode  to  their  Ad>-aD«M  muia 
customers  Averagod  in  1S7I,  j6r,393,53K,  reprcstmting  £ H  lOs. 
per  head  of  the  whole  population  ;  during;  1890  the  total  had 
reached  X41,623,U49,  eijual  to  X.'tT  168.  pi-r  head  ;  wliich,  whether 
viewed  iu  conueciion  «tlh  Ijoitktug  huitincstt  outride  Autttralia,  or 
OS  illaittratlng  the  prc^;reas  of  the  Colony,  conDot  but  be  regarded 
aa  extraordiuary  : — 

Amounta  Advanced  by  the  Banks  to  their  Customers — Vearly 
Average. 


Yam; 

Amount  of  AdvaaeH. 

Advances  per  tuml  of 
Poiiuhtlofl. 

£ 

£    a. 

1«71 

7, .■«):(,  ftSS 

14  19 

l«72 

7.1KW.-223 

16    4      t 

1873 

!Mlt{.H.1l 

18  IS 

1874 

IO.(I74.7ri 

17  17 

I87A 

ll.770,l>i.'i 

20     .1 

1«70 

I2.s(n,7ltl 

21    4 

1877 

i;..:i.'n.507 

24    8 

I  NTS 

lti.7U2,lll 

2&  10 

1879 

l7.00S.Ori2 

24  10 

1680 

]tV,60l,8l5 

32  17 

1881 

19,03S,.HtHi 

24  18 

L              1882 

2a.517.(H4i 

29.  9 

1             IHS3 

ia,s\H.m9 

30  18 

1              I6S4 

27,47».  14'2 

SI    2 

1              I88& 

ao.Afid.u^ 

32  10 

1             1880 

32..'>a7,4:ti 

3.1  II 

1             1887 

33.3.Vj.l7y 

33    4 

1             1888 

!W.870,4A". 

34  13 

■              1889 

SlI.ft'M.it.tt 

37     9 

1S90 

4l.02a,0«» 

37  t« 

Banks  trading  under  act  of  ineor|>or&tioii  are  allowed  a  note  Xotc  drcnwion 
circulation  equal  to  the  amount  of  their  paid-up  capital  and  thf 
coin  and  bullion  in  Htore.  The  Banks  have  in  no  instance  availed 
themselves  to  the  full  extent  of  their  privilf-go  in  this  reganl  ; 
indeed,  if  they  were  so  dispospd,  such  an  imiUL*  uf  noten  would  \>» 
imposHible,  aa  the  currency  required  for  tbe  business  of  the  Colony 
ia  scarcely  more  tlian  the  value  of  gold  retaiiic<]  in  the  vaults  of  tlic 
Banks,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  marked  disposition  on  the  {mrt 
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of  the  geiier&l  public  to  use  gold  in  preference  to  notcn  for  tfaejr] 
ordinary  tratiBactions.  Ttie  notf<8  cuireiit  Are  not  a  legal  tewler,  mi 
very  neceaaary  condition,  as  in  the  present  state  of  the  law  tbera 
is  nothing  to  prevent  any  cuiujmnr  or  {wrson  issuing  notest , 
provided  thej  can  be  got  into  cireulution.  Indeed,  it  would  < 
app«ir  that  the  issue  of  paper  circulation  was  contemplated  by  the 
CtinipanifS  Act,  since  it  nmke»  notes  a  first  charge  un  such  in  Uie 
event  oC  companies  being  wound  up.  Ic  will  be  seen  from  tlie 
following  statement  that  the  Ibsuc  of  paper  by  the  Banks  has  been 
stationary  for  about  nine  years.  ^m 

Notes  iind  Bills  in  Circulation  not  Waring  interest.  Yearly  Average. 


T«pr. 

Notes  In 
ClTCuloUon. 

CIreuiabHi, 

T«tol. 

InhftUlBiifc 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1871 

094. 3i4 

42,816 

757,160 

1-45 

1S7S 

785>.544 

42.91  r, 

632,460 

1-58 

1S73 

B-J0,(120 

32.007 

D52.687 

1  73 

1874 

1,(H>5,A39 

:{4,2K» 

1.039,928 

1  82 

1876 

l,0,S(),08S 

34.811 

1.114,609 

I -01 

)87< 

l.tKf^.bUS 

.T:i,7I2 

1.127,574 

1-87 

isn 

l.lifii.27» 

:47,6IH 

l.llKi.807 

1-85 

I87S 

1,167.519 

3M.621 

1.200.140 

1  «3 

1670 

1,123,123 

41. 703 

1.104,826 

1  60 

1880 

1.173.fWl3 

4r>,229 

1,218,802 

I  67 

1861 

1.300,376 

32.887 

1.443,0413 

1  SO 

1882 

1.(114,101 

57,487 

l.B7l.lt7S 

2-00 

1883 

l,UT7,l4a 

64,fiM 

1.741.742 

2-08 

1884 

l,ti44,46'J 

tiU,44.1 

1,704.912 

1  03 

186S 

1.714.005 

55,300 

1,700,305 

rni 

18M 

1.621.000 

60,827 

1,681.917 

1-73 

1867 

1,526.006 

64,146 

1,500,242 

l-.Vi 

1S86 

i.noKooo 

84,111 

1.67.\Bn 

I  82 

1880 

I.480.1KI 

Bli,4.'S0 

1.5S.'i,612 

1-40 

18D0 

1,003,404 

IID.O^IS 

1,623,342 

1-47 

EnonnoiM 

tk  vulofntiAni  of 

twaklng. 


Considering  the  population  of  these  oolonira  the  I uiaking  opera- 
tions of  Austr^asia  have  attained  enormous  development.  The 
following  table  from  jSruUiall'H  Bictionary  shows  tlie  capital 
employed  in  banking,  and  Uie  amount  of  deposits  in  some  of  Uie 
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ftrwipal  couptrie*  for  the  year  18S9.     The  figures  regarding 
Austi'alaaui  are  fur  1800  : — 


Capital  and  Deposits  in  the  Bonks  of  Various  Countriea 


Coontrj' 

Utninn  £. 

AnMtmtiwr 

ud  llMvtvc*. 

Dvpoitik 

Totai. 

iDbaVltut. 

284 
140 

42 

4A 

2ii 

31 

6 

11 

14 

9 

5 

S 

6 
2 

12 

3 

270 

13 

S7 

020 
128 
Uti 
61 
102 

sa 

10 

4 
19 

6 
Ifi 

1 
21 
IS 

7 
IT 

5 

TflO 

27 

lU 

010 

268 

231 

106 

147 

108 

47 

10 

30 

SO 

24 

6 

SS 

17 

9 

29 

8 

1,030 

40 

18S 

£ 

24 
7 
S 
1 

4 
4 
3 

Portugal  i 

2 

A 

UoUftnd  « 

4 

fi 

3 

13 

0 

6 

H 

Unitetl  States „  .. 

12 
10 

8 

37 

The  Kfnem]  LumnesH  trnnuictM]  l>y  the  tutnkH  of  eacli  Colonv  is  Aawutod  . 

^  ^  "         lUhlUtkwoll 

Bumniarizi'd  on  next  paf^o.  The  i-enen'e  of  coin  consists  almost  AiutnUi 
whoUy  of  goUI.  only  aliout  4  per  cent  being  in  silver.  Tlie  stock 
of  coin  and  bullion  held  by  tlie  t>iuikfl  of  JHKUt*  nt  the  end  of  1890 
was  £20,365,30^.  being  less  by  about  X3,479.000  than  the  amount 
in  the  Bank  of  England  at  the  same  date.  As  the  operationfl  of 
the  bonks  extend  to  more  than  one  colony  it  is  possible  that  tliere 
is  anme  overlapping  in  their  statements ;  there  are,  however,  no 
UK^ann  by  which  this  8upposition  may  be  verified.  AVith  tbe 
(lualifiontions  jtiat  mentioned  the  following  table  may  bo  taken  as 
ttliowing  the  aasuts  and  liabilities  of  the  banks  trading  in  Austra- 
lasia dunng  the  lost  quarter  of  18U0  ; — 
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Attracted  by  tlie  Ligli  rate  of  interest  on  deposita  allowed  by 
the  li&uks  in  1887  l»rge  saoia  of  Britisb  money  were  forwarded  to 
A  UKtralia  for  investment.  This  influx  wan  aoou  felt  in  tli«  money 
market^  for  in  the  year  If'SS  the  interest  declined  to  an  average 
of  4^  pur  cent,  a  rat«  lower  than  any  jiro'uiliDg  since  1882.  In  the 
earlier  months  of  1HH9  a  slight  reaction  tixtk  place,  hut  towards 
the  end  of  the  yenr  the  interest  declined  to  the  rate  of  the  pre\ioDB 
year,  at  which  point  it  remained  until  about  July,  1890,  when  it 
rOHo  to  5  per  cent,  for  deposits  fixed  for  12  months. 

The  interest  allowed  to  depoators  by  banica  of  iosue  during  the  nutnaoii 
fintt  seven  inonllis  of  1890  wn»  3  per  cent,  for  depoiiits  fixed  for 
three  months,  4  per  cent,  for  six  month»,  and  •'»  per  cent  for 
twelve  uionthH,  whilst  during  the  last  five  montlis  of  that  year  it 
wa»  in  evei7  instance  1  por  cent  lower.  Tlie  Savings  Bank  of 
ICew  South  "Wales  gave  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  on 
*  AccountA  closed  during  the  year,  and  5  per  cent,  on  accounts  o]>en 
on  the  Slst  December.  The  ruling  rate  during  the  year  for  Post 
Ortico  Banks  was  4  per  cent.  Intert-flt  was  allowed  by  the  Building 
and  Inve»tuieut  Societie«  not  issuing  note.s  at  the  rate  of  Tt,  G,  and 
7  \  per  cent  for  the  (leriods  nauivd  above.  The  accompanying  table 
gives  the  average  interest  per  annum  allowed  by  banks  during 
each  year  since  1872  : — 


Average  Interest  per 

annum  on 

Money  deposited  with  Banks. 

rmr. 

aHontht. 

OUonttw. 

IxUonttw. 

Vaar. 

3  UanUH. 

0  ManUM, 

isuwiihfc 

p«r  oont 

por  oent 

percent 

percent 

percent 

per  eont 

1874 

^ 

H 

4 

1882 

C 

S 

4 

18T3 

n 

3 

H 

1883 

4 

G 

6 

1874 

3 

J} 

4 

1S84 

H 

H 

^ 

1875 

H 

H 

188S 

3 

4 

S 

1870 

3 

4 

n 

1886 

3) 

H 

l\ 

1877 

% 

4 

& 

1887 

44 

1878 

H 

4i 

fii 

1888 

31 

31 

H 

1879 

4 

5 

H 

1H80 

i 

4 

5 

1880 

a 

4 

6 

1H90 

24 

H 

H 

1881 

o 

2i 

31 

2t 
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Discount 


The  following  table  gives  the  discount  charged  by  the  banks 
for  unexceptional  bills.  The  table  covers  a  period  of  nineteen 
years,  during  which  the  rates  varied  from  5|  to  7  per  cent  for 
bills  under  three  months,  from  6^  to  8  per  cent,  for  four  months, 
und  from  7^  to  9  per  cent  for  bills  with  a  currency  over  four 
months.  In  the  last  column  of  the  statement  the  discount  rates 
of  the  Bank  of  England  during  the  same  period  are  given  : — 

Average  Discount  Rates  per  annum  in  Local  Banks. 


Dlacoutit  on  Local  Bills. 

Ytmr. 

Bankof  En^uid 

Rote. 

Under  8  Montlu. 

S  to  4  Hontha. 

Over  i  Uoatlu. 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Per  gent 

1872 

6* 

6t 

7k 

4k 

1873 

6t 

6i 

7i 

6 

1871 

7 

8 

9 

8} 

1875 

7 

8 

9 

«* 

1876 

7 

8 

9 

3k 

1877 

7 

8 

9 

3f 

1878 

7 

8 

9 

Si 

1879 

7 

8 

9 

^U 

1880 

7 

8 

9 

2t^> 

18SI 

6 

7 

8 

Sk 

1883 

6 

7 

8 

4k 

1883 

7 

8 

9 

8k 

18H4 

6k 

n 

8k 

8» 

1885 

6 

7 

8 

3 

1886 

6i 

7t 

8t 

3| 

1887 

Gk 

7i 

«k 

8* 

1888 

6i 

7k 

«i 

3i 

1889 

6i 

7k 

8k 

3k 

1890 

6k 

7i 

8i 

4A 

deposited  in 
Books. 


In  the  next  table  is  given  the  amount  of  deposits  at  the  end  of 
each  year,  from  1871  to  1890,  in  the  Chartered  Banks,  the  Savings 
Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  and  Post  Office  banks.  The  increase 
has  been  singularly  rapid,  not  only  absolutely,  but  also  as  compared 
with  the  increase  in  population.  During  the  nineteen  years  tlie 
deposits  increased  from  £7,989,801  to  £40,190,587,  the  rate  per 
head  advancing  from  £15  Ss.  7d.  to  £35  16s.  6d.  The  whole  of 
the  deposit  banks  of  the  Colony  are  not  included  in  this  table  ;  a 
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very  considerable  sum  is  reoftived   by  buililing  and  other  societies 

which  offer  a  lai^r  interest  than  the  ordinary  banks,  the  Savings 

or  t]ie  Post  Oiticn  Banks.     During  the  last  quarter  of  1890  the 

Amount   of   money  entniatod   to    these   aoci<^tic3,   as   far   oa    the 

retama  show,   was   X3,l99,55i,  ho   that   the   total    amounfc    of 

depoHitft  in  banks  of  all  d'.'5criptions  waa  £15,300,141,  equivalent  T^'^^T^  •" 

to  £^A  1Mb.  fill,  jht  inhnbitaiit.     Tlif*  llj,'nri*8  in  the  ensuing  talile 

do  not  include  sums  in  building  and  invci^tnient  sccieties  : — 

Money  ou  Deposit  in  Banks  in  New  South  Wales. 


■mIu  of  kMM.  SftVlnvi  Builu. 

Fortomoe 
Dan  In. 

TkiUL 

Anoont  per 

I'opalation. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

a.    d. 

I»7l 

'7,043.846 

9ni  ,688 

14.227 

7.^99.901 

15 

8    7 

)B7S 

».27:i.O»7 

I.l>2ii.738 

8U.(S8 

10,382.513 

19 

7  11 

IW3 

l0.279,:*-24 

l.l04,oUI 

200.070 

11,0411.0^ 

21 

0    9 

1874 

ll.H.St,U.\S 

1.27A.W2 

303.113 

I3.4tl3.!»73 

23 

8    5 

l«7o 

l3,(i.'W,f»VJ 

I,2'.i.'>,7»7 

3«4.«7ii 

l5,:i0<J,7f>4 

25 

14  U 

187(1 

U.rt.V.».o<h'> 

I,:«W,S13 

400,120 

Ii[,r'*;3,43« 

2(; 

19    6 

l«77 

l«,»2r..(M.T 

},.1.Vi/2.-.S 

4fi7.4.'i.1 

1S.U7,7M 

28 

3  10 

ma 

lO.TiIiii;! 

1,333,017 

4iW,trr. 

18,:.35,4lij 

27 

H     9 

1879 

I7.H02,(M0 

1.410,903 

fiM.;C,7 

lll.7.S4.1tl2 

27 

17    0 

1S80 

I7.«8:i.wi 

l.4Sll,3iM) 

&iti.41Hi 

11I.1).')S,S(*0 

28 

13    8 

1H81 

a).:wM.«i7 

1.427.'-»(r2 

»71,.'W| 

ai,70i;,720 

29 

L     0 

18SS 

2^..'>44,54» 

l,H,Vt.(i4l 

l,l.5S.4.M 

2:.,.V1!I,644 

31 

7     2 

1888 

!i3,7Sl»,  \H4 

I.M'2*2,3I9 

I.IH3,&IU 

28,744,072 

31 

1     0 

1884 

20,2.">0.*'.'0 

l.S'iT.CUa 

1 .2M.031 

29.428,700 

32 

10    4 

1886 

2(i,7";i.asti 

i»,rtlfi,il.'Wi 

l,47l.a»4 

30.107,93)1 

31 

18    0 

1888 

28, 4  is. 'i')^ 

2.0SI.49,'il 

l,433..-ia'i 

sl.S:^.©.^ 

32 

5     0 

1887 

Sfi.-2A:i,Mt4 

2.i:4,4:w 

I.A0I.4.V1 

32.U2U.757 

32 

5     « 

1888 

31.917.311 

2.2!«».lt7l 

1.737,70* 

35.!i,-)4,»»G 

34 

4     2 

188(1 

3.%777,14.'I 

2,.id0.1»2 

l.TltW.tWI 

.•«,057.220 

35 

3    7 

1880 

39,400,118 

2,8^..)(M 

1.875.905 

40,190,587 

35  IG    ,0 

During  Ui«  year  1890  there  was  an  increace  in  the  *Kvi&gs  5^,14^1  Buka^ 
banks,  of  deponitom,  to  the  number  of  H,912,  and  in  deposits  to  the 
r  extent  nf  £l.'iO,3^6  ;  part  of  this  increase  ahown  is  due  to  interest 
l'«arueil  daring  the  year,  and  part  to  the  extenjiion  of  the  Post 
rOffioe  ^stem,  under  which  there  was  nn  addition  of  over  7,000  de- 
positors, while  the  total deponts  showed  an  increase  of  £1 46,0 1 4over 
the  preceding  year.     By  ooroparing  the  figures  giving  the  amount 
per  inhabitant  for  the  difierent  years,  the  increase  will  be  found 
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to  be  proportionately  greater  tlian  that  of  iho  population.     The 
number  of  depositors  at  the  close  of  the  last  two  years  ant]  tbvl 
amount  to  their  credit  wob  : — 


Sftvtuipi  Banks. 

isao; 

18W. 

Depodton.    j       AmoonL 

OopimiVon. 

Ainouiil. 

SftTiDgB  Banks 
Post  Office  BahIiii  ... 

76.288 

2,550, 1!« 
l,72!(.Sftl 

00,514 
83,352 

£ 
2.854,504 

!,S75.905 

134,914 

4,S60.083 

143,826 

4,730,469 

g|Jj[CT»«nk         Of  the  total  deposits  in  the  Savings'  Bank,  32,1  U  *were  for  I 

amounts  of  £'20  and  under,  iivoraging  £5  Is.  id.  each;  9,854 

were  uuinB  between  £20  und  £>*0,  averaging  each  £^'2  Ts.  2d. 

7,479  were  between  £t}Q  and  XI 00,  averaging  each  X70  17s.  3cl 

8,626  were  between  £100  and  £'200,  averaging  £\'2[i  Os,  7d.  each 

2,207  art)  between  ^200  and  £:^00,  iivmiging  X213  9.s.  lid.;  and 

234ovfirXn00,  iivernging  j£I,U)G   4n.  ;M.  each.     It  ia  lianlly  to 

be  supposed  that  these  last  arc  individual  deposits;  they  probably 

included  the  aums  !odgi?d  by  the  various  penny  banks,  hospitals, 

and  other  public  institulionb. 


laiiil  and  BnlM- 

iiW  8uL>iiHic«. 


Besides  the  chartereil  Ijaiiks  and  those  uiuler  Ooverunient 
guarantee,  a.**  already  luentioneil,  there  are  banking,  land,  building 
ftod  investment  compaiueR,  which  receive  money  on  deposit. 
Statistics  were  obtained  of  the  operations  of  thirty-five  of  these 
Companies,  and  it  would  ajipcHr  that  they  IiafI  at  the  cloj*e  of  1890 
assets  to  the  extent  of  £7,3-16,971  against  liabilitiesof  X.'),107,042, 
showing  a  nominal  surplus  of  £2,230.929.  Their  Bulwnrilied  capital 
amounted  to  £l,H32,ir)7  and  reserved  capital  X700,172 — in  all 
£2,332,329.  The  most  notable  points  about  these  Companies  are 
the  large  dividends  [vaiJ,  from  6  to  25  jier  cent,  and  the  large  sum 
for  which  land  tigurcM  in  their  assets.  It  will  appear  from  the  accom- 
panying stat4<iQent  that  these  Companies  held  land  to  the  extent  of 
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X3,538,077  at  the  rud  of  1890,  their  othcn*  assets,  part  of  which 
represents  lands  sold,  but  nut  pniU  fur,  Htnountiiig  to  X3,808,894 : — 

Liabilitieti  and  Assets  of  Land,  Building,  and  Investment 
Companies. 


Bills  ill  cin;nlatinn  .17,309 

Kalajiufaiiue  toother  \ianiis    350,777 
lJepo«il4  uot  bearing  in- 
terest         24,870 

Uu|iuKit«  bearing  intcrwt,.  3,)74,67d 
Other  liikliibtie«    1.619,402 


Tbtal  lubilEtks  ...£5,107,042 


Coin  anf)  hiilUoii 7,7!W 

LaiiilLtl  pcoperty 3,S38,Um 

Notofl  aiiit  bitU  of  other 

Iwuka fl,!>25 

Balances   ibic  frnui  other 

iMknka  fil,693 

NoteAoad  bilb  diocountcd, 

*c. 3,739,482 


Total  asMtc  £7,34n,971 


Kxcew  uf  uaiwta  uver  UabiUtiea £2,239,929 


Capital  n*id  up £I,S32,I67 

ReAprvpii  protitB     . 

Niimtter  o{  Societies  making  rotunw 


irofite    £700,172 

35 


Hince  tho  foregoing  iigiireH  were  made  up  no  less  than  ten 
comjMinics  receiving  deposits  have  KUKpended  payment.  The  liabili- 
ties of  theso  companies,  from  their  last  Htatements,  appear  to 
have  been  X2,791,739,  and  their  msKis  X3,704.S52.  Some  of  tho 
coia|ianie»  have  since  proved  to  be  solvent,  their  anspeTision  In-ing 
only  temporary*,  and  due  to  u  ]>anic  among  de|io»itorH ;  but  the 
majority  have  gone  into  liquidation.  The  law  with  regard  to 
•com[>anies  receiving  money  on  ilei>osit  is  extremely  la^c,  and  under 
prciH^Dt  conditions  it  is  iniftossible  for  the  general  public,  even 
after  ttcrutinising  the  sworn  rutums,  to  distinguish  those  that  are 
trading  on  sound  lines  from  those  that  are  purely  speculativa  In 
ar]dition  to  Uie  registered  soci''ttes  four  others  not  registered  have 
suspended  payment.  These  do  not  make  sworn  retunu,  and  their 
liabililii*s  and  onsets  arc  not  included  above. 

During  the  year  lft90  the  total  niimWrof  hanknipt^^' orders  pjy,|,^,|^^ 
made  was  1,193,  with  liabilities  amounting  to  Xl,2O3,GS0,  and '"^'*^"''^ 
assets,  £540,72ti,  as  shown  by  the  bankrupts'  schedtdos.  Tltls 
amounted  to  an  increase  of  131  bankrupts  over  tlioee  of  1889| 
when  the  liabitities  and  asoeta,  as  per  bankniptJi'  schedules;,  were 
X794,C03  and  X396,723  wspectively.  There  had  been  a  large 
increase  in  the  1889  6gurcfl  over  thoee  of  1888,  but  this  was  not 
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neceaumly  caused  hy  a  drproaaion  of  trade.  The  new  Dank- 
rQptcjr  Act  came  into  force  at  the  Ue^'inning  of  lSit$,  and  it  is 
Leiiuved  t^ut  many  [tentoiia,  fearing  the  stringency  of  that  Act, 
ruRhcd  tlicir  esUttes  into  tlic  Insolvency  Court  in  1887,  thus  cautiing 
tha  liijuidations  of  188?  to  fall  consiiJeraUy  below  the  average 
of  the  previous  fev  years.  In  spite  of  the  incrcaxes  from  1S£S 
to  1889,  and  from  1B89  to  1890,  the  number  of  sequestrations  in 
the  Intter  year  is  Rtill  below  that  of  1887,  and  only  atigbtly 
exceeds  that  of  188C.  The  liiibilitios  of  1890,  as  shown  by  the 
scheduler,  exceed,  however,  those  of  1889,  or  any  previous  year, 
while  the  assets  lust  year  sliow  an  increase  otot  those  of  18S8 
and  1889^  but  are  far  beUiw  those  of  the  four  years  ]irceoiling 
1888.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  tliat  the  figures  tii 
banlcruikts'  Kctieitules,  especially  thosn  relating  to  asseta,  arc  to  be 
accepted  with  caution,  and  as  re(i;ards  assets,  even  when  stated 
bonajide^  tliey  arc  seldom  rtuHsed, 


Number  of  InAolrencie.s  and  BiUiknipU-ics  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  Amount  of  Liabilities,  Assets,  &Q. 


Kitttber  ar  tnwlvaulai  and 

AmoaatoT 

Baoknptdea 

year. 

LJahUIU*MU 
•iMnrn  in 

AmcUu 
■howii 

In  t^c  IiMol- 

vaatu' 
icfaodnlA 

DeBdmn 
rfrnwalnow 

Volnii- 

CVimpal- 

TolaL 

the  liiM>IV«nU' 

trunlvnaW 

larj. 

•oty. 

— li«Jidc«i 

«Wl» 

£ 

£ 

'  ■  --ra 

£ 

187S 

401 

41 

501! 

492.fl47 

\m.mA 

323.24.** 

1877 

634 

54 

AKH 

S08,3.Vi 

210,821 

*  297  .Ml 

1873 

652 

&t 

716 

(i&l,73tf 

350,170 

314.:><i(> 

1S9 

787 

9G 

863 

781 .3M 

30G,I03 

47ri.2:il 

ISSO 

734 

50 

8.-M 

470. 8&t 

2rt2.233 

I87,rt:ii 

lasi 

BM 

GO 

724 

379.200 

218.212 

161.07S 

1SS3 

G8ff 

46 

734 

3(}7.(«4 

Iti7.87» 

138.208 

1683 

730 

05 

7S5 

444.51M 

245,836 

198.758 

IBM 

SCO 

(W 

fMS 

830.16.1 

^90, 10.') 

2/1:1.970 

1&S5 

H9 

80 

929 

773.212 

5Ny.3r.II 

ia'i.s.-»3 

ISSC 

\.\\a 

105 

1.221 

<Hi<l,2(;2 

733,127 

2.^,1^5 

ISST 

1.240 

JO'i 

1,351 

l,<«1.728 

7ft8,lWl 

292.78.-. 

t8HS 

735 

IHl 

flol 

(»fl.3(>7 

4511.077 

Utti.630 

isftn 

9Xi 

Dili 

1,101 

7»4.0t>a 

3it?,72;i 

307.880 

i«w 

1.07» 

10^1 

1,243 

1.203.&S5 

510,726 

6ti$,9&e 

IncladeU  in  tiie  Ggurca  for  the  last  three  years  are  potitioua 
withdravD  and  refoaed,  atDOuutinv  to  28.  39,  and  50  respoctivcly, 
8o  that  the  total  nutnWr  of  KPtjueKtrationa  during  eaolt  of  Uio 
three  yean  was  »23,  1,002,  and  t,I93,  resi»ectively. 


The  amount  of  moiMvy  advanced  on  the  security  of  the  wool  cUu  Moneyawmred 
'  •'  *   by  tlwi  OB  wool 

and  the  live  stock  of   tlic  Colony   is  always  very  large,     Such 

advanced  do  not  neoessanly  mean  n  scarcity  of  money  on  the  part  of 

the  borrowers,  as  the  sysleui  of  liens  and  mortgages  is  part  of  tho 

ot-dinary  method  of  carrying  on  the  iratle  of  the  country.  AdToncea 

were,  however,  made  mom  largely  during;  the  yuirs  of  defiresaion, 

which  extended  over  the  period  from  1S78  lo  16S2,  as  will  be  tfeeu 

by  the  following  table  : — 

Prtiferable  Liens  on  Wool  and  Slortgagea  on  Live  Slouk,  registereil. 


hitesbi*  Umm  on  Wool 

UortfHierm  on  Lire  KtoA. 

Ymt. 

N&trf 
Ucu. 

it&  or 

ahMit. 

Atmont 
•tt 

Lbna. 

Naof 
Mort- 

No.  t<t 
IluncM. 

An«njMt 
IcbL 

1«1» 

i,«rs 

*,iie,u\ 

c 

Mn     i,8W,W 

18S,AU 

401 

M1«,9«7 

1S8I 

Loon 

b,Tw,ain 

KH.niii 

l.«7S     &,08>,»M 

Sta,M4 

•.Md 

4,asa,oi& 

ista 

LSW 

4,9njKI 

Ml,  17ft 

1,074     8.8a&,S3l 

111,441 

8,301 

3,301  ,gu 

180 

1,«)1 

t,M9.vn 

\fim.i>7i 

1,077     >,(I01,W0 

131,0011 

7,3W 

S.4W,4(n 

last 

1.371) 

4.ieB,l8& 

»7s.m 

i,4;i   2,fm,'aM 

77,S4l 

8.C«7 

t,U81,(US 

vm 

i.sn 

«,io»,<or 

\,m,*u 

l,«« 

t,7ao.ns 

UTSU 

10,™ 

«.o«.4n 

1888 

1.187 

•.aiB,iM 

l,iSi.lM 

um 

A.aaa.&u 

7K.BW 

10,340 

Z,4M,8» 

inT 

l,»ft 

f.3W.(rrs  i.(ia&,au 

i,Ha 

s,g64,au 

7B.312 

11,444 

1,061,710 

.3BH 

1.1T4 

9.9»fi10     1,S8S,I«» 

i,m 

4,0n«,l48 

80,130 

l?.a(U 

5,00A.S1« 

^ 

].UN» 

7jm,aa  i.i8S,o« 

e,oi9 

*,6JS.4n 

100,0M 

ll,!ia4 

S.4»t70l 

hm 

1.401 

f.O«ft.MI  1  l,HS«tn 

i.tao   t.o«.seo 

M,t» 

»,&IS 

s.uo,ra9 

Whtin  any  sum  has  been  soourodt  botli  by  a  lien  on  the  wool  and 
by  a  mortgage  of  the  shoeji,  the  amount  is  incliuled  under  the  head 
of  mortgages  only.     Thu  above  tabic  doos  not,  however,  give  an 
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exact  statement  of  the  case,  as  a  large  portion  of  tlie  advances 
made  were  diacliarged,  aa  will  be  seen  lu  the  foUomng  table  : — 

Discharges  of  Hoitgagcs  on  Live  Stock  registerod. 


Yvr. 

Mttnlmr. 

T«u. 

2ltaBlHr. 

ARiount. 

1B80 

232 

i* 
3,804,475 

18S6 

IGO 

S49.742 

IftHI 

:wi» 

2.781, l'.*2 

1887 

910 

1,073.K74 

1S82 

25S 

1,900,443 

1888 

S40 

1,160,307 

1B83 

126 

(300,426 

1889 

2M 

1,1 91. 099 

18M 

30S 

3,80I,:«2 

18£)0 

3US 

2,512.551 

1S85 

208 

1,17^673 

m 

AdranoM  in 
rRnrlBr  cropi. 


Other  advances  ou  producf^  are  al»o  made,  the  priticipal  being 
ihoRe  on  growing  croi»t.  Ruch  advancpfl  do  not  ordinai-ily  reach 
large  sums  cither  individually  or  in  their  total,  Iji  1888,  owing 
to  the  drought,  farmem  wore  couipellcfl  to  obtain  mnch  heavier 
advances  than  usual  on,  such  croi>s  as  Bunnvcd  the  severity  of  the 
season  ;  the  advances  for  1889  were  a  Httlo  over  one  third  of  thoetc 
of  1888,  and  those  for  18!)0  show  a  further  reduction.  The 
amount  of  advances  made  on  cro[«  for  ten  yearn  was: — 


Licua  on  Growing  Crops  i->^igtcred. 


Y»r. 

Niiuib«r. 

Amount. 

Year. 

NunlMr. 

AtuouuL 

£ 

£ 

18SI 

807 

42, 2M 

1836 

080 

70.212 

1882 

854 

40,370 

ISS7 

1140 

(:7,379 

1883 

314 

50,789 

1888 

1,006 

247,4«U 

1684 

868 

54.057 

1889 

1,227 

83,748 

1685 

857 

71.153 

1890 

1,060 

75,433 

MORTGAGKS  ON'  LAND. 


^i 


Mnrt^^age  transactions  harn  lankly  inen>a}ted  (hiring  tho  lant  Mortg»tt«sj 
eleven  yearn.  The  maximum  was  reached  in  1885,  when  there  were 
11,661  mortgages,  aggregating  i!l7, 445,488,  nearly  vight  niiUiona 
of  which  was  lent  on  country  lamU.  In  1890  iho  iiunihcr  of 
mortgages  registeredwaa]4,oU0,aiidthoHuniadvaiicedXI  6,631,880. 
Tliese  figures  are  iucorupicte,  for  there  were  maDy  mortgages  not 
egistei'ed  ;  bcsidns,  in  many  inKtancn<  tlie  amounts  lent  by  thn 
^InnUs  are  not  stated,  but  siinj>ly  the  words,  "  valuable  con-sidera- 
tion,"  or  **  coKh  credit,"  inserted  in  the  deed.  Tliere  are  two  Acts 
of  Parliament  under  which  such  transactions  arc  registered.  The 
following  table  shows  the  totak,  and  the  numbers  regtstert.Ml  under 
each  for  the  last  ten  vcara  : — 


Mortgages  on 

Land  registered. 

Ymt. 

DMwAe(7Vfc.Ko.U 

UadcrAvtMVki.Ko.V. 

Total 

MoBbw. 

AimuBl 

Xnubv. 

Amoust 

»|880 

2,995 

4,509 
4,159 
4.0SS 
4,6^3 
7.618 
6,[)33 
6,108 
7,402 

o,;n2 

9,883 

£ 
4,048,902 

5,368.449 

4,924,596 

9,839,472 

0,020,421 

n,360.1<^ 

7.570,210 

6,869,302 

8,765,109 

7,277.334 

8.072,218 

2,193 

2,336 
2. 60S 
2.825 
3,437 
4.043 
4,295 
4,239 
4.274 
4,416 
4.697 

£ 

3.902.272 

4, 1.-10,22.1 
4,7IU,8A5 
5.781.167 
4.447.739 
O.DS5,380 
r*,975,89H 
6,930,666 
7,520,914 
7.206,931 
8,AS9,e03 

7.951,224 

1881 

!»,42.'1.II74 

1882. 

9,li:t0,4.'!l 

I88ft. 

ll.t>40,U39 

]asi„ 

•  1888 

lo.ooa.iGU 

17.445,488 
i:i,M(i,l08 
12,790,967 
16,386,023 
14..VM,2(iS 
16.«3I,8S0 

1887 

1888 

J88B 

1890. 

i 

The  amount  of  mortgages  discharged  haa  always  been  much  less  UArtgas««J 
tlmn  tlie  amount  r^stered.  This  arises  partly  from  the  fact  that 
]iiurtgagc«  arc  as  a  rule  {Niiil  olV  by  iitstalments,  and  the  discharge 
is  given  forthclast  .sum  paid,  which  might  happen  toliearaveryamall 
proportion  to  the  total  guru  borrowed.  Hie  number  of  moitgagod 
under  each  Act  discharged  for  the  last  eleven  years  is  as  follows: — 
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Mortgages  dischar 

ged. 

Ct  28  Vic.  No.  9. 

Yau. 

Under  Act  7  Vic  No.  16. 

Under  A 

Total. 

Number. 

Amount 

Number. 

Amount. 

£ 
1,945,915 

2.067,140 

2,417.460 

1.833.016 

2,684,470 

3,373,327 

2,164,254 

7,520,914 

4,179,503 

3,300.033 

4.230.172 

1880 
1881 

1882 

1883 

1884  ..  .  . 

1.860 
2,386 
2,051 
1.388 
2,216 
3,473 
2,773 
3,067 
4,160 
3,707 
4,215 

£ 
715,148 

1,926,357 

1,676,224 

1,433.912 

1,957,765 

2,239,075 

2,515,398 

2,909,931 

4,273,034 

2.669,358 

2,609,560 

1,052 
1,501 
1,603 
1,369 
1,696 
2.068 
2.082 
2,431 
2.926 
2,488 
2,559 

£ 
2.661.063 

3,993.497 

4.093,684 

3.266,92S 

4.642,235 

1885 

5.612,402 

1886 

4.679.652 

1887 

10,430.845 

1888 

8.452.537 

1889 

5.969,391 

1890 

6,839,732 

Amount 
of  privato 
inaebt«diieu. 


The  total  amount  of  liens  on  wool  registered  during  the  eleven 
years  from  1880  to  1890,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing  tables,  was 
£13,279,595;  the  mortgages  on  livestock  amounted  toX30,219,980, 
and  on  land,  £139,962,879,  in  all,  £183,462,454.  During  the  same 
period  the  mortgages  discharged  were ;  liens  on  wool  to  the  full 
amount  in  due  course,  mortgages  ou  live  stock,  £20,848,854,  and 
on  land,  £60,641,966,  making  a  gross  total  of  £94,770,41.5.  The 
sums  of  money  advanced  on  mortgages  of  various  kinds  over  that 
paid  off  was  therefore  apparently  £88,692,039  in  eleven  years.  As 
regards  the  Hens,  such  indebtedness  does  not  exist,  for  the  mort- 
gages over  stock  and  clip  are  for  the  most  part  terminated  without 
being  formally  discharged.  Even  in  the  case  of  mortgages  on  real 
estate  the  amount  outstanding  does  not  represent  money  actually 
owing  ;  in  very  many  cases  it  simply  represents  the  limits  within 
which  clients  of  banks  and  other  loan  institutions  are  entitled  to 
draw,  though  many  of  these  clients  may  be  in  credit  while  their 
property  is  mortgaged  and  unreleased.  Making  these  allowance,s, 
the  probable  amount  of  private  indebtednees  on  account  of  money 
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atlvanced  on  mortgages  of  variouskinds  w  not  lecHllian  jSA5,000,000. 
Th«  larger  portion  of  tUia  iram  represents  the  ei^HgenicnU  incurred 
by  piastoral  tenants  for  the  tniprovouient  or  aecority  of  their 
estaU^,  whili'  tk  constdurable  part  is  due  to  t1i«  ptircltftse  of  landa 
in  tbe  vicinity  uf  Bydney  on  credit  with  payments  In  redenip- 
tion  extending  over  a  number  of  years.  T\k  weight  of  this  burthea 
of  mortgag*'  will  have  to  bo  largtly  rcdac<r*t  In-fore  that  elasticity 
will  again  Ije  fuund  in  trade  whidi  waa  viiiibli'  a  few  y(*ar8  ago. 

The  bunness  traowicted  by  the  Postal  Drpurtiuenl  in  money  fottal  inwlnew 

moncj'  urdirr*. 

onJers  haa  grown  to  very  large  dimensions,  for  while  in  1876  there 
wert"  ii»ued  18  oitlers  to  every  hundred  pprsous  in  the  community^ 
ill  1890  the  number  reached  40,  the  UjtAl  value  advancing 
from  X46.%771  to  .£l,:!52,30.5,  while  the  value  of  orders  |xud  rose 
from  X421,163  to  Xl;193,954  during  the  same  period.  Thia 
increase  is  due  niuiiily  to  lhf>  greater  facilitiefl  now  aflorded  ft:>r  the 
tranHmisaion  uf  munt-y  by  tins  uR-thod,  though  it  is  aljw  to  (iouie 
extent  attributable  to  the  more  general  appreciation  of  the  money 
order  ^stem  amung«t  the  working  classes  of  tbe  community.  The 
following  is  a  stntement  of  the  buniness  transacted  since  1876  : — 

Money  Onlttra  iaened  aod  pud,  and  Commission  received. 


V«*r. 

UMMd. 

PbU. 

Ctmmtkdo^ 

MsMbtr. 

JmomL 

Xunbift 

Jknaaitk, 

. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1876 

IIS,0»i 

485.771 

101.402 

421.102 

4.083 

1877 

I2»,l^l 

4M4,4ltO 

l'j().4»:* 

4.'ilt,477 

.'i.24K 

1878 

I42,02.t 

!V38.SO0 

rjii.143 

48".4.'iS 

5.772 

I87t) 

15&,6&7 

,W2.423 

142.201 

013.076 

8.488 

I88U 

itw^em 

080.022 

188,f»44 

583.340 

7,684 

1881 

220,870 

771.078 

l»n.757 

875,025 

8,799 

1882 

347,71« 

B83,C34 

318,334 

ni.80l 

10,027 

1683 

^7^n^ 

903,808 

iS9.tm 

82P.770 

11.-^71 

1884 

90S,8R9 

1,008.008 

270,678 

021,904 

le.O.'Jl 

I88d 

337.85« 

i.ioa,Mo 

298.082 

097.961 

1 4.243 

1888 

St^SSS 

1,134.0A5 

300.876 

962,338 

I4.1H7 

1887 

380.760 

1.131,884 

330,504 

1.010,207 

U.INH) 

1888 

388,418 

I,31.<t,132 

908.081 

1,110,4.13 

15,807 

I88» 

«00.487 

\.isn.'i2-; 

300,414 

1,108.080 

IS.Wl 

IWM) 

44:£,4*i3 

i,iw,30.=> 

441,848 

1,1113,054 

lli.OSO 
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Tlie  extent  of  fire   riiika   }ield    by  the  Tnsurauoe  Conipniue 

traiuiacting  business  in  thf  Colony  cannot  be  aaccrtaincd  exactly^ 

It  is  not  made  uouipulsory  upon  the  Compsnies  to  give  retur 

and  in  spvprnl   ea-soa  Ibey   have  abstained    from  doing  so.     Tha 

following  is  an  at;count  of  tlio  amount  of  riska  at  tlio  end  of  189C 

AH  far  aH  the  rctams  have  come  to  faand:-^ 

£ 

M&itland.  Woet 058.450 

>'ewca8tle.  City l.OOO.tWO 

Tiyhe"»HiU iU.7^ 

Wa^a  VVaggtt    :tfH,638 

WinilBor  2.%000 

Wolloti^lig S.'iO.OOU 


InoTwr  of  rinks 
to  pvpnlsUon. 


Vint  in  uctro- 


Sydney  and  tJitUirbs  d7,l4«,3S8 

Olui  luoca   170,430 

(iraftuu,  North  and 

Soutli     „..  298,687 

Hamilton 00,520 

Lisinorc    15,000 


The   declared   amount   of  risks   held  in   Sydney  and  suburli 

during  die  past  six  years  vros  ; — 

£ 

1885     Sfi,eftl,000 

\8m     4l.B3l.5S2 

1887     4tJ.233,370 

1888 4il.a)»,395 

1889 r.3..'ia3,D00 

1890 ,„..,     57.148,388 

The  gro<»  increase  for  the  period  of  6ve  years  shown 
£20,4r»7,388or  557  per  cent.  During  the  same  period  the  {wpnla- 
tion  of  the  mctroitoHtan  district  increased  about  29'Jt  per  ccnL^J 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  wealth  of  Sydney  ia 
advancing  at  a  rate  much  more  rapid  than  the  {mpulation,  though 
the  increase  of  tlie  latter  is  uhnoriually  large  Some  part  of  the 
increase  shown  may  he  due  to  nn  extension  of  the  fucilitiefta 
olFered  to  insurers,  hut  the  autonnt  due  to  such  cause  will  not 
very  large. 

The  number  of  tires  which  occurred  in  the  Metropolitan  dia 

trict  during  the  year  wau  230,  which  may  be  classified  as  foUowi 

according  to  the  ilamage  done  : — 

Slight  daniBge     205 

Scrioua  <ljutiKgo 12 

Total  dcRtructioii   „,  „ 18 


ToUl 235 

Besides  these  there  were  62  chimney  fires  and  44  false  alarms. 


UFE  ASSUBAKCS* 


I  Of  the  premises  totally  dc»trojcd  by  fire  12  were  insureil  and 

■  3  not  iuaumd,  vrhilo  in  3  cases  it  was  not  ascertai*  -  '.  A'hctlier  the 
pro|>ertie8  wei-p  insured.  Of  the  other  Kyrious  fires  1 1  wore* 
insui-ed  and  1  iininsured.  Tlie  iuforiDutioii  regarding  inBurauco  wan 
not  obtained  in  all  instances  where  Uie  lofui  was  alight,  but  of 
tlio  property  ruportod  to  be  damaged  slightly  the  loss  was  insured 
in  121  caaes,  uninsurml  in  29  caseo,  and  55  insurance  unknown. 
Ho  that  it  would  appear  the  total  number  of  insuraricea  was  H4 
ati  against  33  uon-insunuicts,  or  81*36  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
numlier  for  wliicli  the  information  is  available.  The  percentage 
just  given  must  bo  taken  with  qualttication,  for  as  the  premises 
and  tlie  property  therein  contained  frequently  belong  to  ditferent 
persons,  so  in  order  to  gauge  the  extent  to  which  insurance  is 
practised,  it  would  retjuire  to  be  luicei-tjiiried  in  how  many  instanueM 
the  double  insurance  was  cfTocted,  for  m  tlie  returns  above  given 
a  pro[ierty  if.  considered  insured  if  the  jH^miaes  be  covered  and 
the  contents  uninsured,  the  converse  al»o  being  tlie  case. 

The  total  number  of  firemen  attached  to  the  bri^'adcs  in  the  ptrdiiM^n  i>i 
metropolitan  ana  country  districts  was  as  follows,  tim  nunir>er  of  dutriot. 
fircR  attended  being  also  given : — 


StemoCStatton. 


City  Cmnpiinles — 

MctropciliUn  Fhe  Krigades  (3  itatiana) 

North  City   

I'oildington  Hrewory , „ 

SUnilanI  Itmwcry 

Salxtrluui  Compuios — 

Aloxanrlria   

Ashfield ,., 

Rklmftln  (2«UtLons)  , 

Hurtrood  ,► » 

UitrHitgton   < 

<iI«)W H H.H.... 

I^iicliltarJt  

Manly    „ * 

Newtown 

Faddjngton  .» 


HuBtMrof 

wtud 


235 

as 

7S 

82 

20 
13 
II 

I 
19 
17 
13 

6 
21 
22 


DWnlifr  «  man 

tnUie 

brtgwlia. 


12 


15 
21 

ir. 
i'g 

17 
17 
16 
17 
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Name  of  Station. 


Number  of 

'  actual 

fins  ftttended. 


Averw* 

□umber  or  ma 

in  Um 

brig&dcK 


Saborban  Comotaiie»— continued. 

Parramatta  «o.  1    

Pammatta  No.  2   

St  Leonards  (2  Btations)  

Waterloo  

Waverley 

Woollahra 

Country  Companies — 

Albury  ... 

Bathurat    

Bonrke 

Broken  Hill , 

Deniliquia     

Forbes  

Goulbum  

Qlen  Innes    

Grafton,  North    

Do       South 

Hamilton 

Hay   

Honeysackle    

Lambton  

Liamore 

JJaitland,  West 

Newcastle  City   

Newcastle  Hose  and  Reel 

Newcastle  Salvage  and  Ambulance  Corps 

Singleton 

Stockton    

Tighe'sHill 

Wagga  Wage* 

Wallsend  ana  Plattsburg 

Windsor    

WoUongong 

Total 


5 

.S 

2 

13 

21 

23 

6 
8 
3 
28 
2 
3 
I 
3 


1 
9 
2 
14 
3 


23 
23 
19 
19 
17 
17 

27 

ao 

7 
23 
25 
15 
27 
1« 
15 
10 
20 
U 
32 
18 


I 

16 

8 

26 

15 

20 

12 

20 

15 

25 

2 

30 

4 

25 

4 

18 

6 

22 

2 

26 

I 

30 

3 

16 

317 
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LIFE  ASSURANCE. 


Law  relating  to 
Assurance. 


The  law  does  not  provide  for  the  publishing  of  sworn  returns  by 
Life  Assurance  Companies,  and  although  valuable  and  interesting 
reports  are  made  annually  by  some  companies,  it  has  been  found 
quite  impossible  to  distinguish  the  progress  of  assurance  in  New 
South  Wales,  as  distinct  from  the  other  Colonies.     Most  of  the 


LIFE   ASSURAlfCE   BUSINESS. 


oompiuues  have  extended  their  business  beyond  tho  Colony  in 
« liicb  tlieir  chief  office  is  established  ;  ilie  following  figurra  there- 
fort)  refer  to  AustralaKia  gHnpmlly,  tliough  only  to  thuiw  offices 
whose  beod-qtiartcrs  are  in  the  Colonies.  TIte  assets  of  the  eleven 
societies  amount  to  XI  6.079,1 36,  of  which  X9,007,310  are  invested 
in  tnort<ja^,  X2, 707, 279  in  \cmuh  on  policies  and  peiiional  security, 
£1,28.1,158  in  Government  eecurities,  £124,909  in  shares, 
XI, 7 17,1 67  in  freehold  and  leasehold  property,  and  cash,  principally 
at  fixed  deposit,  £733,198,  and  sundry  dehta,  £515,815.  The 
interest  earned  during  tho  yeikr  amountdl  to  £887,729,  being  at 
the  mte  of  5-81  per  cent. ;  the  net  increase  in  the  accumulated 
funds  was£l,438,:2G2. 

On  aiialyning  Lhe  acuountn  of  these  Societies,  as  published,  it  (a  ami^iIii 

sppn  that  the  total  number  of  outfitaiuling  policies,  find  the  amount  budna 

they  represent,  are   not  given.     With  regard  to  new  business  it 

will  be  found  that  in  1890  there  were  32,011  jjolicies  tsRued,  to  K,wnoUd«. 

the  value  of  £9,201,925,  or  an  average  amount  ufiori  each  policy 

of   £287,    the    higheitt   average   for   the    last    ten   years.       Thi.i 

means   an  increase  of    1,514    |*oliciei(,   amounting    to  £511,11^3, 

over  the  transactions  of  the  previous  ye*r,  and  an  adranoe  in 

the  avenge  value  of  the  jwlicifs  by  £2.    Since  (he  end  of  the  year 

1880   the  Societirft   in    qui-atitm   issued    nltogother  no   less   tlmn 

300,183  new  policies,  rcfimsentiug  an  amaranoc  of  £83,177,726, 

but  there   is   nothing   in  the  pu)/Iuihed   accounts  to  show    how 

many  of  UicHe  policios  hare  lii[>8(;d,  aud  how  many  still  reniHiu  in 

force.     The  new  annual  prerniunia,   which  amount  to  £29G,612, 

bear  an  average  rate  of  £3*223  per  cent,  to  the  total  amount  of 

new  assarsoce. 

The  amount  nf  premimns  rBoeive<I  in  1890  wm  £2,186,791,  of  PmniaiM  ] 
which  sum  £279,624  waa  income  from  new  preTiiiums,  nnd 
£1,907,167  was  for  renewals.  The  amount  just  given  was 
£37,707  in  pxcc«s  of  the  income  of  the  preWous  year.  The  total 
receipts,  obtained  by  adding  to  the  premium  income  tlte  items 
"consideration    for    annuities   gnuited,"    "Interest,"   and   other 
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wirrmdm. 


receipts,  came  to  il3,094,745,  aa  against  the  fiom  of  X2,06G,917  in 
tliu  yftar  1889,  being  an  increosu  «f  £1'2",82S.  The  average  rate 
uf  inteivst  realised  by  the  nine  offices  from  wliich  this  could  be 
ascertained,  as  already  BtateU,  was  Ti-.S!  per  cent.  ;  some  of  the 
purely  mutual  offices,  however,  realised  cotiaiderably  over  G  [ler 
cent. 

(^lainm  and  snrn-nderti  during  the  yi-ariuiiomiteil  to  £1,087,303, 
of  which  Kum  X7 15,355  was  for  claims  with  bonus  additions, 
jC125,G73  for  endowments  and  endowment  oasnrances  matured, 
and  £240,375  for  mirrendere,  vtc.  Th«  total  ntnotint  paid  to  poli(^- 
hnlders  in  1890  was  £I,161,G44,  as  against  £1,060,494  in  18S9. 
Tho  expenses  of  the  year  exceeded  thoso  of  the  previous  year  by 
£91,948.  This  is  equivalent  to  an  incrcatto  of  8-G3  per  cent,  on 
the  expenditure  of  1889,  while  the  iiicivase  in  the  pveniitim 
income  was  only  1'75  |>er  cent,  and  in  the  gross  incoioo  4'3l  \ter 
o«iit. 

If  however,  the  immparison  be  made  betu-een  the  years  1861 
and  1890,  instead  of  1S89  and  1890,  an  increase  of  UG  jjcr  cent 
is  shown  in  jireniium  income  uinl  of  13G  jier  cent  in  gross  inoome, 
while  the  amount  paid  for  elaima  and  surreuders  increased  in  the 
same  period  by  no  less  than  240  per  cent. 

In  1881  claims  and  surrenders  absorbed  31*42  per  cent  of  the 
pi-emitim  income  wliile  in  1890  this  i:atio  ha«l  risen  to  49"72  per 
cent  This  increase  La  mainly  due  to  the  growth  in.  age  of  tho 
tiAices,  but  [nrtly  alao  to  the  amoll  pro^mrtion  of  new  busdnesft 
permanently  retalneiL 

The  total  iuouine  for  the  ten  yeni-B  was  £22,317,496,  of  which 
amount  £16,779,939  wos  contributed  by  policy-holdora,  and 
£5,537,557  was  from  interest  and  other  sources.  Of  the  total 
income  £7,390,101,  or  33-11  i>er  cent  was  returned  to  policy- 
holders, anil  £3,795,446  or  1701  per  cent  was  absorbal  by 
cxfNjnses,  while  £11,131,919,  or  49'88  per  cent  has  been  saved, 
and  added  to  the  funds  of  the  Societies  to  meet  future  liabilities. 


n 


IMrOET  A>"D  EXPORT  OP  GOLD. 


MOVSMSXTS  OF  OOLD. 

Since  the  cliscovery  of  gold  in  the  year  1f*r>l  lai^  quantities  Import  iwnl 
of  that  metal — ^in  the  form  of  coin  as  well  as  bullion — have 
been  exported  from  the  Auatralosian  ColonieH  every  year.  The 
re-turns  for  Woatem  Austi-alio  were  uot  officially  kept  prior  to  1  SSTt, 
and  therefore  are  not  aval  table,  but  the  amount  of  gold  imported  and 
exported  from  each  of  the  other  Colonies,  calculated  for  rive-year 
IX'riods  from  the  year  1S51  to  the  end  of  1S90,  is  given  lieittwith. 
The  tabhs  also  show  the  amount  by  which  the  exports  have 
exceeded  the  imports  in  the  various  Colonies,  or  luce  vrsa,  as  the 
cane  may  be,  and  Uie  average  amount  of  such  exceM  per  annum. 

Reference  to  the  figures  shows  that  Victoria  was  by  far  the  E«»rt  ot  each 
largest   exporter  of    gold,    her  total   daring   the   whole    period 
amountin*;  in  value  to  ^243,807,149,  while  sho  imjwrted  to  the 
taIuo  of  £34, .^26,970,  the  bulk  of  which  came  from  ICew  Zealand. 
The  excess  of    exports  over  imports   in  the   case  of  Victoria 

loanted  to  X2O9,2l?0,17fl.  Tlie  next  largest  net  exporter  was 
ev  Zealand,  whose  ejicess  of  ex[K>rt8  over  imports  was 
£42,196,327,  her  gross  export  being  X49,I86,91G,  the  baliinco 
being  gold  im[)orted,  chiefly  in  the  Hhape  of  coin.  The  gross 
export  of  New  South  Wales  was  much  lai-ger  than  that  (if  New 
Zealand,  amounting  to  £74,869,711,  but  she  bad  imported  to  the 
value  of  X47, 349.491,  so  that  her  exceiis  of  exported  gold  came 
to  but  X27, 520,220.  Queensland  came  next  with  an  excess  of 
gold  exported,  amounting  to .£2 2,7 38, 95 7.  In  the  coho  of  Tasmania 
the  amount  by  which  tbo  export  of  gold  exceeded  the  imfx>rt8 
•was  £1,S33,909,  but  the  Colony  of  South  Australia  imported 
gold  to  the  value  of  X26H,535  over  aiid  above  tlie  amount  of  her 
total  export. 

The  largest  exporters  of  gold,  it  will  be  found,  are  the  largest.  ProdiK^n  ih« 
produoeni,  as  Victoria,   New   Zealand,   and  Queensland.      The  «xi<q(i«n. 
other  Colonies  now  produce  very  little  more  than  siillices  to  meet 
their  local  requirements.     The  returns  of  the  gold  imports  and 
exports  for  New  South  Wales,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  swollen 
by  large  quantities  of  Queensland  gold,  which  is  simply  sent  to 
Sydney  to  be  minted,  and  then  exported  in  the  sliapc  of  coin. 
2u 
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£xoeBS  of  Exports  over  Imports  of  Gold  (Bullion  and  Specie). 


fou. 

NewBoittfa 
WaIm. 

VMocik. 

QuecnslUMJ. 

South 

TmuuiIki 

ZMlud. 

1801-60 

£                £ 

8.713.016  *r  •-•  '  '" 
4,C24,)VU    : 
8.633.232  o..    ,:.-    . 
5,123,418   '/T.Tul.^iiU 
4,457,264  22,3»».(i71 

7»i,730  I4,si»i,y(ii 

1.12t!,r»54    14,719,MO 
*»4U,(»45|     6,«t»6,831 

£ 

£ 
2.000,482 

•W,527 
"331,204 

*tM,429 

*aos,a55 
T.w.orii 

'54.1.3IW 
'130.*M2 

£ 
818.223 

24,S01 

'0,680 
•30,890 

•1,381 
l(Ml,077 
5.*>4,«3:r 

SI8.12I 

£ 

3»,139 
0,842 
8,25fl,B20 
12.0.18,302 
8.600,358 
5.614.785 
4,178,000 
»,4W,38t 

1866-M 

idot-os 

1866-70 
1871-7* 
1876-80 
1881-85 
1666-tKI 

98,383 
1,670,103 
4.425.105 

5.004,042 

7,{I1U.80U 

•  •pMto 

27,S20.£ao|9nB,2SO,179 

22,738.007 

"26S.035 

1,833,009 

49.106,827 

*  ExiMMof  tmpnrUL 

Nfither  in  the  foregoing  nor  in  the  following  table,  except  for 
the  last  i»erio*l,  are  tlie  6gQres  for  Weatem  Australia  included ; 
the  movempnt  of  gold  in  that  colony  in  by  co  raeanit  large  ;  the 
excess  of  exports  in  the  five  years  which  closed  with  1890  was 
only  X34,643f  or  at  the  rate  of  j£G^928  per  amiaiiL  For  the 
whole  of  Australasia  the  excess  of  exports  of  ffAd  tance  18SI  was 
£303,335,700^  distributed  in  quinquennial  periods  as  sliown 
below  : — 


Y-,. 

Amtoaai. 

Avsnc*  per  aiintim. 

£ 

£ 

1S61-55 

30,0«9,«88 

7.060,936 

iaw-60 

67.W2.478 

11.604,406 

1861-65 

AI,36fl,0A4 

10,273.011 

1866-70 

46,  .127. 832 

9,306..^66 

1871-76 

39,306,752 

7.861,3M 

1876-80 

2A,868,&41 

6,173.706 

1881-H5 

«3.664.776 

4.782,965 

1886-60 

lU. 130.570 

3,826,116 

^m      1631-90 

803,S3fi,700 

7,583,392 
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Industrial   Progress. 

Ptrioitd  iaim-  '  t  *HE  indtutriAl  historr  of  tbe  ctJoiiT  is  naturmllT  divided  into 
JL       eight  periods,  eadi  with  some  distinguishing  chanu:tenstic  ; 
the  first  extending  frota  the  banning  of  settlement  under  CSaptam 
Fliillip  in  1788  to  the  close  of  Governor  Macqiurie's  term  of  oAoe 
in  1821,  at  a  time  when  the  colony  had  began  to  feel  the  good 
effects  following  the  discovery  of  the  passage  across  the  Kne 
Mountains.     The  second,  from  1821  to  1838,  when  the  syston  of 
assigning  convicts  to  free  settlers  came  to  an  end.     The  third, 
from  1838  to  1843,  when  the pn^ress of  the  ooantrrwasdisturbed 
by  a  commercial  crisis  rendered  memorable  by  the  failure  of  the 
Bank  of  Australia.     The  fourth,  from  1843  to  1851,  a  period  of 
Tpry  great  depression,  summarily  terminated  by  the  discovery  of 
gold.     The  fifth,  from  1851  to  1861,  an  era  of  rapid  growth  and 
great  change,  ushered  in  with  the  intense  excitement  of  the  msh 
for  gold  and  ending  with  the  introduction  of  the  new  system  of 
land  sales  by  free  selection  before  sur\'ey.     The  sixth,  from  1861  to 
1872,  a  time  of  transition  and  recovery  from  the  fever  of  the  golden 
era,  when  tlie  golden  dreams  of  the  fifties  liad  faded  away,  and  the 
social  and  industrial  system  now  existing  was  evolved  out  of  the 
heterogeneous  elements  brought  together  during  the   preceding 
period.     The  seventh,  from  1872  to  1886,  during  which  the  public 
revenue  was  increased  by  lavish  sales  of  the  public  land,  and 
large  sums  of  borrowed  money  were  expended  on  public  works. 
The  eighth  began  with  the  year  1886  and  is  still  incomplete. 
There  are  everywhere  signs  of  industrial  unrest,  and  of  the  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  labouring  classes  to  take  a  large  share 
in  governing  the  country,  and  the  near  future  may  bring  forth 
important  changes  in  the  laws  relating  to  labour.     A  satisfactory 


THE  riKST  PERIOD. 


feature  of  the  times  ia  the  recognition  by  both  employers  and 
workmeu  of  tho  ruinuiis  consetjueuces  of  »brikeH  ;  on  nil  sidea  there 
seems  to  be  a  diflposiiion,  when  an  indut^riiil  dispute  ariseM,  to 
accept  any  aettlemptit  short  of  q  taicrifice  of  viud  pi-iiiciplcs.  This 
is  the  doArly  bought  U'bkoh  of  th»j  •p^'at  strikes  of  188S  and  l&OO. 

A  i-cference  to  the  industriiU  condition  of  tho  first  period  is  The  Ont  pwicd. 
desirable  as  on  liifitoricol  record  ;  bat  otberwiso  it  has  little  bear- 
ing upon  thf  industrial  dcTetopments  of  to-day^  which  arc  in  no 
EH'OSC  the  out4x>uiu  of  conditions  existing  prior  to  1 6.38.  Licutoiumt- 
Colonel  Collins  in  his  "  Account  of  the  Knglitdi  Colony  in  New 
South  Wales,"  givea  tho  best  and  most  nutheotic  history  of  the 
earlier  dayn  and  detnilK  minutely  the  event*  whicli  occurretl  during 
the  thirteen  years  of  his  residence  in  the  colony.  At  tirBt  provi- 
[  nouii  for  Uie  support  of  the  colonints  were  Deccasarily  imported, 
and  as  no  M-ronuous  eflbrta  were  nmrUi  to  obtain  supplies  from  the 
soil  of  tlio  country  the  people  long  wjntinued  to  be  dependent 
a|»on  im]>orUtion8  from  abroad,  and  some  times  suffered  great 
privations  from  scarcity.  lu  1792,  vhen  retail  shops  were  first 
open  for  the  sale  of  goods,  wages  were  fixed  by  Govenimeut  regu- 
hitions,  a.s  also  was  tho  price  of  bread.  Very  little  wheaten  bread 
was  u»ie<l,  ilour  being  sold  at  the  prohibitive  price  of  Dd.  per  lb. 
Ti)  the  statement  of  pric(.>s  during  179:3,  and  the  two  fulluwing 
years,  articles  of  luxurj'  iis  well  as  necessity  ore  (quoted,  but  as 
labourers  were  paid  only  3s.  a  day  tho  quantity  of  luxuries  sold 
by  the  open  stores  was  probaljjy  very  limited.  Tho  following  are 
some  of  the  retuH  prices  : — 


MsiiW! per  lb.,    a>l 

KJ«o  „       3fl. 

Klour thL 

Cheese per  lb..  lB.6d.  to  Sl 

Potatoes per  lU,    3d. 

Salt  pork per  lb.,  6d.  to8d. 

Salt  beof ..per  lb.,     44. 


Bacoo per  lb.,  Is.  fid.  to2i. 

Moistingar per  lb,,  Is.  Od. 

Soap per  lb.,  Is. 

Butter  ...per  lb.,  li.  (td.  ioHa. 

Rggi per  doz.,  2a.  to  3s. 

Spirits  ...per  goL,  IUb.  to  12s. 
i'ortcr.-.porquiirt,  Is.  to  Is.  3d. 


Payments  for  work  wen*  made  "  by  the  piece"  at  prices  regulated 
by  the  Government,  agricultural  labourers  being  paid   £i   for 


RulyMlonbl 
dlwun. 


clearing  and  hovlng  for  com  1  acre  of  ground,  and  tunber-geitMw, 
for  sawing  100  feet,  7a. ;  for  splittmg  100  feet,  Is.  ed.  to  2r.  In 
1796  tlie  sum  paid  for  making  a  pair  of  boots  was  'Ss.  6d.,  a  coat 
6&,  a  gown  5&  ;  carpenters  received  5&,  and  field  labourvru  38.  a 
<lay  without  raliooa,  and  tlieae  were  vonaidered  high  pric<->«. 
Paring  the  first  five  years  1,703  acren  were  cleared,  1,31 1  acrcH 
were  (>rought  un<ler  cuUivation— for  wheat  204  acres,  for  l>arley 
24,  aiui  IjOSG  for  maize.  In  1800  tho  cultivated  area  had  increased 
to  4,665  acres,  and  tho  live  stock  had  greatly  increnncd  in  numbers. 
In  1803,  with  a  population  of  over  6,000,  the  ruling  rates  for 
pronaions  were : — 


Butter,  per  lb. 
Cheese      ., 
Floor        „ 
Bttcon       ,, 


Fresh  pork,  per  lb.  1 


d. 
0 
0 
7 
6 
3 


Mutton,  per  lb 2 

S«lfebetf    0 

Wheat,  per  boahel   IS 

FowU,  perpeir 10 


d. 
0 
8 
0 
0 


In  tbe  first  decade  of  the  present  century  a  series  of  untoward 
events,  among  them  a  disastToiis  inundation  of  the  Hawkeahnry 
River,  caused  a  general  deprefwion  and  heavy  losses.  In  1810, 
owing  to  the  destnictiou  of  crops  by  the  floods,  there  waa  great 
scarcity  of  proviaiona,  wheat  in  the  latter  half  of  tho  year  rising 
to  £1  3&  3d.  and  £\  5a.  9d.  per  bushel ;  umtton,  beef,  and  pork, 
Is.  6il.  per  lb. ;  potatoes.  Us.  fid.  to  17s.  fid.  per  cwt. ;  fowls,  Ss. 
per  pfiir  ;  *^|gH,  2».  Gd.  per  dozen  ;  breail,  5l*L  to  6d.  per  lb.  ; 
maize,  5s.  6d.  to  7a  per  bushel,  worn  quotations  for  other  kinds  of 
produce.  Tlie  wise  uianagemeiit  of  Goi'emor  Macquarie,  whose 
t£nn  of  uffioe  extended  from  1810  to  1821,  materially  increaaed 
tbe  prosperity  of  the  Colony.  The  |)eople,  according  to  the  ti«ti- 
mony  of  Captain  Wallis,  a  contem[K>rary,  were  in  a  most  flourish- 
ing condition,  abounding  in  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life.  Wheat  won  selling  at  7s.  6d.  a  bushel,  niaise  4s..  potatooa 
58.  6d.  cwt,  fowkSu.  a  couple,  fresh  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  5d.  lb. 
Of  wheat  ]H,174acrea  were  grown,  with  9,276  acres  of  maixe,  and 
3,215  of  potatoes,  and   the  production  of  wool  amounted  to    tl5 
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bolefi.  Coin  waa  scarce  ;  the  currency  mainly  conaisted  of  Govern- 
ment paper,  Spanish  doUni-s,  and  copper,  the  system  of  btirter 
necessarily  prevailing  to  a  verj' considerable  extent  By  tht>  term 
**  flunrinhiiig  condition"  Captain  Wallin  piTibihly  meant  that  the 
Australian  colonist  was  better  off  than  the  British  or  Irish  agri- 
culturist,  whose  condition  at  the  bejpnning  of  the  century  was  not 
an  enviable  one. 

In  the  earlier  portion  of  Sir  Thomas  Briubune'ti  government  the  The  Mcond 
rate  of  increase  of  the  population  was  accelerated  by  the  intro- 
duction of  greater  numbers  of  free  immigrante,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  whom  were  artisans,  whose  wages  in  18"23-1  were 
from  Ss.  U)  78.  a  day,  the  tnules  most  in  request  being  carpenters, 
fltonemaaon.**,  bricklayers,  htnck.sniiths,  sawyem,  coopern,  and  shoe- 
makers. Provisions  of  all  kin<ls  were  plentiful  at  moderate 
prices,  the  ruling  rates  l)eing  : — 

B.  d.       ■.  d.  ad. 

Batter,  per  lb.   ...    2    3  to  2  lU        Fowla,  per  pair 3    i 

CfaMM        K       ...     1     3        Whuat,  per  bushel    8    0 

Fresh  pork,  per  lb.    0    8  to  0    8       Matzti  „  6    0 

Fresbbeef      0    B  to  0    8        Barley         ..  S    0 

Mntton  0    ft  to  0    8        PoUtaee,  per  owt. 8    0 

Breed  0     3^      Egga,  per  dcuc«n 1  10 

The  principal  articles  of  mnmifactnre  were  coame  woollen 
clothes,  cnbbai^-tree  batA,  salt,  candles,  leather,  booU,  drain 
pipes,  and  other  earthenware.  In  1 B30  the  jHipulatiou  had 
incroauud  to  46,300,  and  the  seirvices  of  mechanics  and  artiMina 
of  various  classcii  were  in  bri^k  demand.  In  1831  the  wage 
of  a  sltilleil  mcchiinic  was  X2  per  week,  and  there  was  a 
strong  demand  for  most  dmcriplions  of  labour.  The  cost  of 
living  was  moderate,  although  house-rent  was  high.  In  1832 
bread  waa  sold  at  7d.  to  8d  per  2  lb.  loaf,  and  flour  at  1 4a  to 
15a  per  uwU  During  the  years,  1832  to  16.35,  under  the  policy 
of  assifitcd  immigration,  7,683  mechonicH  and  artisans  arrived,  but 
the  working  classee,  especially  those  living  in  Sydney,  strongly 
objected  to  the  policy  on  account  of  the  great  reluctance  bo  leave 
the  town  tltsplAyed  by  the  now  arrivala.     A  select  oommittoe  of 


6So 
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Legiai&tivo  Council,  appoiuU^I  ui  1835,  afUrr  takiug  much  evi- 
drucc,  reported  that  good  mtchaiiics  could  ciim  30ii.  to  40».  a, 
wet'k,  luid  form  luboui-ora  Ts.  6d.  to  lOet.  a.  week  with  rfttions. 
Till'  lent  uf  a  Imuse  of  two  ruouiH  ui  Sydney  wa«  Ss.  to  10a.  a  week, 
board  and  lodging  for  mnglc  men  was  lOfL  6d.  per  week,  and  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds  were  cheap,  beef  being  *iil.  per  lb.,  KU^ar,  Jid. 
per  lb.,  and  U-a,  2s.  One  of  the  wiluesjieK  stated  that  he  paid 
shipwrighta,  coopers,  and  blacktiruitlia,  7a.  to  Us.,  and  sailniakers 
6s.  a  day,  adding,  "  we  consider  tlie»e  wages  Uk>  high,  but  find  it 
impracticable  to  reduce  them,  as  rather  than  take  less  the  men. 
•will  go  out  of  work,  and  they  can  aflbrd  to  do  8o,  l)ecftuae  tha 
wiiges  of  three  or  four  days  will  uuflico  to  maintain  tbem  for  a. 
week."  Anotlier  witness  said  he*  jiaid  millwrights,  UacksuiitliB^ 
and  engiutMl rivers  42s.  a  week,  and  that  u  good  carpenter  could 
earn  £3  3a,  and  a  etonemason  X3  to  £\  a  week.  All  the  wit- 
nesnes  were  agrncd  as  to  the  ilifliculty  of  inducing  labourers  to 
move  into  the  country  districta,  a  difficulty  which  tohl  bo  severely 
againBt  the  agi-icultural  and  pastoral  iuduKtries  that  in  1838 
another  select  committee  wan  apj^oiuted,  to  whom  evidence  was 
ollered  to  tLo  effect  that  the  averuge  rate  of  wages  waft  ?».  a  day, 
or  4'Jfi.  a  week,  for  mechaniut,  with  a  supply  about  et|ual  to  tho 
demand.  It  was  also  deposed  that  mtusons  were  paid  6s.  to  Ss., 
plasterent  and  caqtenters,  Ga  3d.,  quarrymen,  Ca,  blnckHmitlis,  7s. 
a  day,  and  that  "  no  mechanic  need  over  want  (^mptoyitieiit "  ;  niid 
the  cost  of  living  va»  estimated  at  double  the  coot  in  Bcobland  or 
the  northern  parts  of  England,  "  but  for  constancy  of  employment 
tli*-rB  wua  no  comparison."  In  this  contemporary  evidence,  how- 
ever, the  allusions  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  men,  and  tho 
high  wages  enjoyed  by  mechanics,  must  be  accepted  with  eomo 
caution.  In  a  population  numbering  under  98,000  the  demand 
for  gomi  men  must  have  been  limiUxI,  while  tho  presence  of  bond 
labour,  and  the  nece«tity  of  finding  employment  for  it  must  havo 
interfered  very  seriouKly  with  the  regularity  of  the  work  to  bo 
obtai  ned  by  free  men.  There  was  probably  in  the  country  districts 
a  dcnmnd  in  excess  of  the  supply  of  skilled  labourers ;  but  a  glancG 
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at  the  following  table  of  ruling  rates  during  tlic  period  1823-38 
will  sliow  that  tlio  wages  they  could  earn  ofTei-e^t  no  indm-ementa 
at  all  coDimensurato  with  the  discomforts  and  dangers,  real  and 
imagionry,  they  expected  to  encounter  : — 

Rate  of  Wages,  1S23  to  1838. 

Tlado. 

UCB. 

uaai 

UM. 

"*     ^ 

£    s.   d. 

Per  ilav, 

£  B.  d. 

0    6    0 

0    6    0 
0    7    0 
0    5    0 
0    6    U 
0    6    0 
0    7    6 
0    6    0 
0    6    0 
0    8    2 
0    0    6 
0     6    3 
0    5     6 
0     3    0 
0     0     6 
0    6     6 
0    5    6 
0    5    0 
0    5    6 
0    0     0 
0    5     6 
0    0     0 
0     6    0 
0    5    6 
0    5    6 

Per  annum. 
22  10    0 

P«r  1,000. 
0     9     0 

Par  db). 
£    f>.   d. 
0    7     3 

0  a  0 

0    6    6 
0    7    3 
0     6    4 
0     6    4 
0    6    0 
0     6    0 
0    6    6 
0    8    2 
0     6    5 
0    6    3 
0     6    3 
0     4     6 
0    5    9 
0    7    3 
0    4  10 
U    5    4 
0    0    6 
0    5    8 
0    5    6 
0    5  10 
0     7     6 

Ptwimj. 
£    s.     d. 
0    6    8             ■ 

0  6  0 
0  0  0 
0  6  0 
0  6  0 
0    7    0 

0    7    0             1 
0    6    6              ■ 
0    0    0             ■ 
0    6     6               ■ 

r«iilk«ri    ...            

0   «    0 

0    7    6 

Ku{{iDtt  antl  boiler  makecs  .. 

0    6    6 
0    6    3 
0    7     3 
0    4    6 
0    6    0 
0    7    3 
0    6    8 

0   3    0 

0  «  e 

0    fi    6 

0    6    3 
0    6    4 
0    4     0 
0    6    0 
0    6    8 
0    6    6 
'6    5    6 

Pcruuuun. 

2^     0     0              ^ 

P«r  t,tm.           V 
0    9    0 

0  6  0 
0    6    0 

0    6    0 

pHraunmn. 
22  10    0 

Per  1,000. 
0    5    3 

Per  1,000. 
0    0    0 

lu  1838  the  system  of  aiisignment  camo  to  an  ent 
yeai-s  Iat*«r  transportation  of  couvi(Tt8  from  England  waM 
so  that  tho  third  period  nmy  ho  aaid  to  have  opened  luu 
able  aus]iices.     Immigration  was  encouraged  by  votes 
money,  aud  In  live  year»  the  |>0|>uIatioa  increased  neai 
cent.,  Ix'iug  at  tlie  rate  of  more  than   15,000  a  year. 
di.s(,Toveries  of  Sir  Thomas  jVlitiJiell  and  othcni  large  arc 

,and  twoj^ini 
a)K>lished, 
trr  favour- 
of  public 
rly  80  per 
By  the 
as  of  land 
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were  thrown  ojwn  fur  occupation^  giving  to  trade  of  all  kinds  a 
powerful  impetits,  which  waa  strengthenud  by  the  ameniJmenC  of  ^ 
the  land  lawn.  In  1839  thf<rfi  was  a  grrat  incrmuv;  in  wagen,  an 
ordinary  mt-chaiiic  lH?ing  nble  to  eani  from  8b.  to  12s.  b  day,  hat 
thin  waa  coincident  with  a  rise  in  the  pric««  of  provisions,  bo  tfaat| 
in  Hpit«  of  the  general  demnnd  for  all  kimlH  of  laliour,  employment 
was  difficult  to  obtain  where  rations  were  included.  Bread  waa 
sold  at  7d.  pnr  2-lb.  loaf;  potat.oes,  Id.  to  2^d.  per  lb.  ;  meat,  3d. 
t'O  5'l.  |»er  lb.  ;  with  a  similar  increase  in  the  price  of  other 
articles  of  commou  use.  Tliia  abnormal  condition  liuit4>d  nntil 
1841,  when  wages  fell  to  is.  6d.  or  88.  a  dny  for  mechaniirs,  X33 
a  year  for  farm  labourers,  and  XI 4  to  £'20  a  year  for  fiemale 
servants.  Notwithstanding  the  inciv?as*!d  cost  of  living  the 
rates  just  quot<xl  were  higlier  than  had  be«n  paid  at  any  time 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Colony,  but  they  were  not  long  main* 
toinM.  The  al»olition  of  tninsportation,  advantageous  thongh  it 
ultimately  proved,  ha*l  the  immediate  effect  of'  stopping  the 
exjH*niliture  in  the  Colony  of  large  sums  from  the  British 
exchequer,  and  this,  with  the  inflatdon  of  1839  and  the  following  ! 
years,  induced  a  severe  nMwtion  ;  prices  fell,  property  di'preciatetS 
in  value,  and  the  Bank  of  Ausitralia  suspended  payment,  bringing 
the  period  to  a  disastrous  close. 


Thi  foorth 
period. 


The  year  184^  nshorefl  in  a  period  of  extreme  deproasion. 
Emplnyment  became  scarce  and  wages  very  low,  while  the  pricct 
of  all  kinds  of  property  continued  to  decline;  but  at  the  samej 
timo  the  cotit  of  living  was  greatly  roduceil,  bread  selling  at  from 
2^d.  to  3(L  the  2-lb.  loaf,  meat  2tL  to  3d.  per  lb.,  sugar  2Ad.  to  3d. 
per  lb.  ;  while  dairy  produce  and  vegetabjea  wore  both  plerttiful 
and  cheap.  T\ie  most  acut«  stage  of  tlie  depression  wa«  readied 
in  1845,  when  the  wagea  of  tradesmen  varied  from  28.  6d,  to 
4&  6d.  a  day,  and  work  was  not  readily  obtained  even  at  thorn 
rates.  About  the  middle  of  the  period  matters  hriglitened  up  a  i 
little,  hut  the  improvement  was  Rj>nedily  followed  by  b  reUpse, 
the  depression   growing  more  and  more   prououncod,  until   tbCi 
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discovery  c^  gold  in  1851  inttodnced  a  new  era  under  brighter 
conditions.  Tlie  wages,  for  each  year  of  the  period,  of  Botne 
of  Um  prominent  tradus,  farm  labourers  and  female  servants,  ara 
given  in  the  following  Ulile.  For  the  most  part  the  ratei)  for 
mecbanJc!!  ropreaont  town  wageti,  tho  practice  in  the  country 
distrlcte  being  for  the  employer  to  provide  board  and  lodging  and 
{«y  wagca  in  proportion,  a  trudeanian  earning  33».  a  week  in  town, 
receiving  probably  alout   15il  a   week  and  board  in  the  country. 

Bute  of  Wages,  1843  to  1S5I. 


TnAeorCkUIn*. 

1B«I. 

1M4.    IM'L 

1840. 

1U7. 

LWB.  i  1840. 

UM 

UBL 

Mftln— 
C*rpenlen..<tki 

■.  d. 
1    0 
i    0 
ft    0 
»    0 
t    0 

ptT 

um. 
C 
U 
14 

15 
15 
IS 
10 

u 

10 

10 

day. 
tL  d, 
4    0 
4    0 
4    0 
4    0 
3    0 

p*r 

una, 
X 
1& 
14 

IS 
16 
13 
10 
I> 
10 
10 

m.  d. 
4    0 
4    i 
4    0 
4    0 

s  s 

P" 

Asn, 

£ 
IS 
IT 

19 
Ift 
lA 
IS 
IS 

li 
u 

r- 

a.  d. 
&    t 
S    1 
9    2 
A    X 
4    « 

r«r 

MID. 

£ 

«> 
■Ji) 

» 

17 
17 
1& 
10 

to 

M 

r. 

M.  d. 
6    0 
ft     0 

b    6 
A   e 

ft    0 

p« 

ktifl. 
£ 

1EH 

a 

17 
1« 
lli 

la 

J7 
17 

M.    d. 

6    S 
S    8 
ft    H 

ft  a 
i  a 

par 

Kill). 

t 

n 
ti 

SI. 
17 
IS 
14 
10 
10 
10 

ti.  d. 
4    tf 

4  a 

4    11 

4  a 

4    « 
pw 

Mill. 
*. 

18 
18 

1.  d. 
4    0 
4    0 
4    « 
4    0 

4  e 

per 
w>n. 

M 
18 
18 

U 

■.  d. 

0  a 

7    8 

0    0 

Wheal«r^liti   

e  4 

With  Bcuil  ud  (.odflnB— 

por 

HBO. 

10 

t'ciimfw  ■ 

so 
so 

10 
10 

9 

M 

13 

IS 

The  discovery  of  gold  not  only  put  an  end  to  the  depreNaion  of  ThaUUi 
the  prcviona  period  but  it  eflected  a  revolution  in  the  industrial 
oonditionjB  of  the  Colony.  According  to  contemporary  evidence 
tlie  supply  of  labour  in  many  occupationit  speedily  became  ex' 
hauMtoil,  and  there  wenr  more  persoius  desirous  of  hiring  labourers 
than  there  were  labourers  to  be  hired.  In  1853  the  market  vctkn 
bare  of  many  artiele-i,  others  were  scarce,  and  nil  were  at  high 
pricen;  bread  wan  celling  at  8<l.  p4>r  2-lb.  loaf,  Hour  at  X27  per 
ton,  and  other  necessaries  of  life  in  like  proportion.  Owing  to 
the  violence  of  the  changes  intrmlucei],  trade  and  commerce  were 
in  a  very  UTiRatisfactory  8tatl^  and  all  productive  indostries  except 
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gold-iiiiuuig  were  practically  suspeniliHl  for  a  time,  since  it  waa 
impoKiiible  to  obtain  the*  os&utunoo  necessary  for  profitubly  working  | 
them.  Tn  1855  then;  won  sonin  alight  al>atoim*nt  of  tku  **gold| 
fever,"  though  wages  and  the  price*  of  pfo\'isiouft  were  atill  muc 
aboTO  the  average,  but  by  the  eml  of  18&7  the  flisturbaiice  had] 
ceased  to  exercine  any  violent  eflVwts.  A  glance  at  the  folia wmg'] 
table  will  show  the  magnitude  of  the  changes  in  the  lalwur  market  I 
during  this  perioiL  Proiuiueut  tnult-s  only  tirt;  given,  xince,  as 
may  well  be  imagint-d,  many  IndufitrieA  ceased  entirely  until  j 
matters  again  resumed  a  normal  condition : — 


Bate  of  WngcH, 

1852  to  1857. 

Trado  orOiaiiii;. 

Ittl. 

1S&3. 

IttM. 

llOft. 

VIM. 

un. 
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.... 

.... 

1&  tosn 

12  to  lb 
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IS  to  14 

IS  to  I& 

lU  U-  Vi 

11  til  ):* 

la  to  IS 

.... 

10  to  20 

12  to  15 

18  to  16 

11  to» 

,. , , 

.... 

17  lo  Sfi 

IS  to  U 

U  lo  14 

li 

.... 

.... 

to  to  ^ 

14  to  10 

Ii  til  14 

It  toU 

.... 

.... 

tn  to  !H 

lu  i4>  n 

1^  tn  lA 

10  toU 

.. .. 

.... 

m  to  21 

Hi  to  14 

i^rotoii 

14  to  10 

.... 



14  U>  tZ 

1^  Ui  14 

10  to  IX 

0    0 

n  0 

18  to  £0 

14  U>  15 

IS  to  14 

IS  to  It 

D    0 

III    0 

2S  to  30 

14  to  in 

IS  to  17 

13  to  lA 

.... 

U  to  10,'S 

13  to  U 

10  to  13 

8  to  IS 

9    0 

10    0 

SB  to  SO 

U'6  to  U 

13  to  Ifr 

por 

per 

PW 

per 

per 

pvt 

ftiuium. 

ftnnuiu. 

■AD  tun. 

um  um. 

MlllUtB. 

anuiuB, 

WIUi  Bowil  tnd  Lodsiiijc— 

£ 

£ 

ti 

H. 

£ 

« 

so 

10 
17 
U 

e4 

17 
Id 

17 

la 

IS 

ZH 
ii 
S 
18 

IS 
S 

35 
SI 
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18 

n 

30 

18 

w 

SI 

IS 

It 

V 

u 

i& 

2& 

tt 

» 

u 

Port Cttrtii nuh.  Mrtttflrs  liad  grown  comparatively  settle*!  when  the  rush  Ut] 
Port  Curtis  occurred  in  1^58,  causing  a  brief  ifvival  of  the 
excitement  The  "  gold  fever"  had  brought  U*  Auslralia  not 
only  young  stalwart  enterprising  men  of  great  enduranoc,  and 
caimblti  of  o^liipting  thcm.ielves  to  almost  any  conditions  of  life, 
but  idso  multitudeH  of  otliom  whose  chief  idea  was  that  weultit 


could  he  acquired  almost  without  exci-tinn.  TTiiabl^  to  rnclore 
the  hHrUshtps  of  a  di^gci-H  lot,  without  trade  or  profession,  and 
capable  of  only  tlie  light^itt  manual  labour,  they  had  niontly 
ilHIt&d  bock  to  Sydney,  where  a  large  number  of  unemplnywl  had 
gathered  together  whcii  tbe  rusli  broke  out.  Joining  tho  unem- 
ployed from  the  mines  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  they 
nisbed  in  thouwuids  to  the  new  field,  4,000  leaving  Sydney  alone 
in  the  simce  of  a  month,  while  0,000  went  from  other  partit  of 
Australia.  A  few  weeks  sufficed  to  show  that  the  Fort  Curtis 
gold-tield  could  not  maintain  so  many,  and  in  October,  1858,  tho 
majority  left  for  Sydney,  where  they  roamed  the  streets  disap- 
pointed and  unemployed  until  <Iruwn  nway  by  the  attractions  of 
other  rushes.  In  the  beginning  of  1859  prices  had  fallen  ecu* 
siderably,  and  tlie  rat*;  of  wages  for  skilled  labour  ri-ceded  to 
10s.  or  lU.  a  day,  remaining  at  tliat  level  until  tlie  close  of  the 
period. 

The  eight  or  nine  years  during  tlie  rage  of  the  gold  fever 
exercUcd  a  very  great  economic  effect  on  the  condition  of  the 
working  cIqkscb  ;  for  had  there  been  no  tliscovcry  of  gold  it  in 
not  improbable  that,  with  reH[>ect  to  both  staudard  of  living  and 
remuDeration  of  labour,  tlio  conditions  oxistmg  prior  to  18f>0 
would  have  luni;  retiiuined  without  uny  great  change  for  the  better. 
In  thoae  days  the  Httindanl  of  labour  in  England  was  the  practical 
test  of  the  condition  of  the  working  clafaes  In  Australia,  who 
were  thought  well  off  simply  because  their  earnings  enabhil  them 
to  enjoy  comforts  beyond  the  reach  of  their  fellows  in  England 
Since  the  gold  era  Ibis  has  l>een  changed,  and  the  stamlard  now 
made  for  themselves  by  Australian  workers  has  no  reference  to 
any  other  country. 

Under  the  proi'isions  of  Sir  John  Roliertson'a  Land  Act,  which  The«iMUv#rf8 
oame  into  operation  in  18G1,  lauil  was  thrown  upt'Ti  for  selection 
before  survey.     This  new  principle  hod  lasting  if  not  immcdiaUdy 
apparent  effect  on  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  giving 
them  opportunities  of  eni]iloyni?nt  not  jireWouaiy  open  to  them. 
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Few-  inadenta  aHing  Cor  qpeda]  eoBUDOit  murfced  the  indnatrial 
Uatorj  of  tfai  period,  diuii^  whidi  the  onlj  important  ■■iialiiiaa 
in  the  oonditioa  of  laboor  arae  from  the  lii  iciliiilini  oC  Aa 
aeaaoo%  Taat  anaa  erf  tlie  CcJodj  haring  been  nsited  ahemntelj 
br  dxDf^rts  and  flooda.  Tbe  average  wages  of  the  period  an 
giren  in  the  {(^lowing  taUe : — 

Rate  of  Wages,  1862  to  1871. 


TtMfaM-CUbS. 


lata. 


laM. 


ias& 


am. 


ptr  ikr-  p«r  dv- 


CWpcDten  ... 
BbekMnHta . . . 
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10  « 

10  0 

10  e 

U  0 

lb  0 
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S  0 

ft  e 

9  0 

10  « 

M  0 
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•.  d. 

8  « 
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»  « 
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mtfaBoarduid  I  !  i 
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.,U    0 
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0  0 
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0 
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0 
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V 
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0 
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Mmoim  
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9 
9 
9 

10 
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a.  d. 

8  0 

9  0 
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S  0 
8  0 
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per  day. 

a.  d. 

6  6 

10  0 

8  3 

10  0 

0  0 

per  week. 


8.  d.  a.  d.  a.  d.  a.  d.  a  d.  a.  d.  a.  d.  a.  d. 
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10  0  „  12  010  0  „  12    0 

8  0  „10  010  0     .... 

10  0     ....  |12  0     ... 

B  Oto   8  0  8  0 


10    0  „  12    0 
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0 


8    0  „10    010    Otol2    010 
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10  0  „  11 

8  0  „  10 

10  0  „  11 

8  0     ... 

10  Oto  11    6 


per  day. 

>■  d. 

8  0 

8  6 

8  6 

S  0 

8  0 

per  weak. 

i    d.     a.  d. 

10   Oto  11    0 

10  0  „  IS    0 

11  6     .... 

6  OtolO    0 

10  0  „  11    0 

8  0     .... 

8  OtolO    0 


6    0  „  10    0   8    0  „  10    0 
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Tn    considering  the  table  just  givra  regu<d  must  be  pud   ioTh«Mvmth 

period. 
the  fact  that  although  there  was  a  marked  dvcUne  ia  the  doily 

wage  received   by  skilled  niechaniot,  the  priocfi  of  ooiu  modi  ties 

in  gentTttl  nse  also  steadily  fell.     About  the  year  1872  public 

attention  began  to   be  awoko  to    the  ncceasity    of    p»shiiig  ou 

with  the  coustruction  of  railwayii,  roads,  and  Itridges,   to  open 

up  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  an  expaiwire  public  irorka 

policy  inTolving  the   expenditure   of   large    sums   of   borrowed 

money    waa    accordingly    iuitiatetl.     Coincident    with    tills,  and 

chiefly  ou  the  |jart  of  graziers  desirous  of  protocting  tliemsoh'os 

from  tlie' incursions  of  free  seloclors,  there  arose  a  great  demand 

for   laud,    roadily  responded   to   by   the   State,    and   the    public 

lauds  were  bought  up  with  such  eagerness  tlmt  in  the  fire  years 

1872-77    the    revenue  derived    from    this  source  increused  from 

X500,000  to  nearly  £3,000,000,  and  the  public  exclie^iuer  wa« 

overflowing.     Wages  were  high,  employment  steady,  provisions 

cheap,  and  numbers  of  men,  for  the  most  part  young  and  energetic, 

were  attracted  to  the  Colony  by  the  alluring  prospects  held  out  to 

them,    the   annual  inorement  to   the   population  lieing   doubled 

within  a  few  years.      To  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  labour 

the  Government  mutnl&ine<l  a  vigorous  immigration  [wlicy,  and  in 

the  t«a  years  which  closed  with  1885  nearly  49,000  persons  were 

assisted  to  these  shores  from  the   United    Kingdom,  and    were 

readily  absorbed    in  the  general   population.      In  all  likelihood 

during  this  period    industrial   conditions   would    have   improved 

without  any  larish  expenditure  by  the  Government,  but  what 

was  probable  was  made  certain  by  the  favourable  combination  of 

circumstances  alluded  to,  whose  influence  was  steadily  maintained 

till  the  termination  of  the  period  about  the  end  of  1885.     In  the 

following  table  of  average  wages  for  eoch  year  of  the  term  the 

quotations  arc  closaiiied  as  daily   or   weekly,   according  to  the 

urdiiuiry  modes  of  payment ; — 
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I  The  tifle  of  improvemont  had  reached  its  highest  loral   during  JSSJf*''* 

I  theycAfs  16S2-18ii(-'),  and  hegan  to  reoeda  in  1886,  when  employ* 
^^  inenl  became  difficult  to  obtain  and  wagee  begtui  tu  fall.  In 
^^HlS8&-7  work  in  eomn  of  the  southern  district  coUieriea  watt 
^^^  suspended  by  Etrikes  and  disputes  fornearly  twi'lvcmonths;  in  1888 
the  coal-miners  of  the  northern  district  were  on  strike  for  severid 
inonthH  ;  in  18B8  an<I  1889  the  completion  of  variouR  largo  public 
works  threw  outof  employ menlsome  12,000nien — noinconai(i**rable 
proportion  of  the  uiisltillod  lalxtur  of  the  country — rind  large 
binnlKTS  of  unemployed  were  cougregat^d  in  and  around  Sydney ;  in 
1890  the  maritime  and  pastoral  industries  were  disturbetl  by  alribes 
and  disputes  very  hurtful  to  the  community  in  general,  and  to  the 
working  classes  in  [mrticalar.  It  will  thus  be  apparent  that  a 
pdriod  under  ^'astly  chunge<l  conditions  has  been  entered  upon 
fdnoQ  1 885,  but  no  accurate  estimAte  of  the  ultimate  efToct 
of  these  changes  can  as  yet  be  attempted.  So  far  there  has  been 
no  reduction  in  the  nominal  rate  of  wages  in  most  trades,  hut  for 
unskilled  labour  the  rates  have  experienced  a  decided  decline. 

•  For  the  periods  under  reWew  in  the  foregoing  pages  money  P«r<*MUnr 
vagcs  only  hsvc  been  dealt  with,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  much 
greater  importance  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  real  wagtn — tliat  is, 
tlie  purchasing  power  of  wages  in  comparison  witli  tlieir  nominal 
valne.  The  datji  for  making  this  comparison  on  the  basis  of  the 
price  level  of  couimou  articles  of  consumption  are  given  in  an<:<ther 
chaptiT  under  the  hemliiig  of  **  Cost  of  Living."  Such  a  comfmrtson 
must  necessarily  be  defective  in  some  respeota,  ednce  wit-h  changing 
«onditioai  oonie  other  fonns  of  labour,  and  with  hi^hnr  wages 
greater  oonsumption,  so  that  in  comparing  present  times  with  days 
long  post  there  is  danger  of  weighing  what  is  now  iinpurtunt 
against  what  was  formerly  of  no  iK>n»equenoe  ;  notwithstanding  this 
it  gives  a  more  eiact  notion  of  the  value  of  wages  at  different 
periods  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  It  also  afTorda 
the  only  true  standard  by  which  material  conditions  at  different 
times  CAn  be  accurately  gauged.  In  the  following  table  are 
compared  the  average  daily  and  weekly  wages  in  money,  the  level 
of  money  wages  for  several  descriptions  of  labour,  the  level  of 
real  wages  on  the  basis  of  tlicir  purchasing  power,  and  the  prico- 
level  of  the  principal  articles  of  consumption,  for  each  period 
ninee  the  foundation  of  thu  Colouy. 
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From  tliui  st&teineot  the  yenrs  1357  to  18G1  have  been  omitted 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  eHtablishlrig  a  £air  average  price 
eitlier  for  lalwur  or  coinniotlitios  timler  tho  iircvailiiig  disorganisa- 
tion nf  inilustrial  oijoirs  already  described.  Wages  were  high 
for  those  at  u-ork,  but  there  was  givat  dearth  of  employment^  so 
that  any  ijuotationa  which  could  bn  given  would  be  at  beat  merely 
nominal.  The  rato  of  wages  and  prices  current  during  tho  years 
SLucp  1S86  has  been  taken  as  the  standard  of  comparison,  in  rehi- 
tion  to  which  the  rates  for  the  otlier  periods  have  been  eMimated. 


Prior  to  1821  the  transportation  ^tem  was  in  full  operation,  Kffcciworih« 
and  wage-earners  had  to  compete  with  bond  labour,  or  with  men  srvtoai. 
who,  though  free,  had  lieen  so  long  a<-custonied  to  tho  hard  condi- 
tions of  ftervilude  that  a  little  above  n  convict  lation  8ceuied  lUi 
much  as  they  could  expect  to  earn ;  hence  the  very  low  lorcl  of 
both  real  and  monry  wages  during  the  period.  Commencing  with 
1821,  whatever  be  the  point  of  view,  the  worst  series  of  years  is 
that  from  1843  to  1851.  the  money  wages  then  paid  being  less 
than  half  the  prese-nt  rate,  while  the  real  wages  were  scarcely 
more  satisfactory.  Tliis  period,  which  was  one  of  untoward 
deprwiaion,  gave  place  to  tlie  stirring  times  accoitipanying  tho  dis- 
covery of  gold,  whoa  money  wagec  rose  more  than  200  jier  cent, 
and  at  one  time  averaged  twice  as  much  hh  the  wages  now 
ourrcnL  Neverthele]>s  the  induntrial  condition  of  the  period 
from  1851  to  1857,  though  so  much  in  advance  of  anything  )>rc- 
viously  experienced  in  the  Colony,  and  even,  of  the  ]>oriod  which 
iinniedlaltdy  succeeded,  was  cei-tainly  inferior  to  that  which  has 
prevailtKt  sinctr  1871.  This  may  appf^r  strange  in  view  of  the 
high  wages  which  were  paid  iluring  the  gold  ruah ;  but  the 
;ulvaiice  then  occurring  was  attended  by  a  considerable  if  not  a 
commensumte  increase  in  tho  price  of  necessaries,  wliile  from 
1871  onwards  the  rates  of  wages  and  the  cost  of  living  have 
moved  in  opponitc  fbrcctions,  so  that  the  condition  of  mechanicn 
Hince  the  year  named  has  been  better  than  at  any  period  of  the 
Colony's  history. 
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The  improvemtint  m  the  lot  of  fann  and  statiou  labouren  and 
feniftle  servants  is  still  more  marked.  The  rise  in  wages  of  inal« 
hands  has,  exoefiting  the  period  1843-51,  been  continuous,  whiU 
tl)6  increase  in  the  pay  of  females  has  Eufferc'd  no  intcrrujttioQ, 
even  during  the  diaaatrous  yearn  precocUng  the  gold  discovery. 
Coincident  with  tlto  rise  of  nominal  wages  which  thiK  t*bl« 
exhibits,  there  has  been  a  marked  advance  in  the  stundard  of 
living  of  the  working  population  of  the  Colony,  an  advance  oven 
more  rapid  than  that  of  wagon.  The  cheapening  of  many  arttclei 
of  food  and  dres»  which  haa  taken  place  of  lute  years,  without  a 
corresponding  fall  of  wages,  Iios  enabltHl  the  hotues  of  the  boik  of 
the  population  to  be  made  more  comfortalile.  The  acquiaition  of 
comforts  begets  the  desire  for  further  comforts,  and  it  is  theitpfore 
unlikely  lUat  any  fall  in  wages  will  be  assented  to  which  will  ^ 
necejisitale  the  labouring  classes  decrpjuing  the  stanrlard  of  HvingH 
they  now  enjoy ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  than  probable  tbn 
standard  will  be  still  further  raised.  In  this  connection  il  may 
be  pointe<l  out  that  the  evidence  of  the  oarlngs  hanks  of  the 
Colony  cannot  Im  taken  as  oonclusi%'n  of  the  prosperity  or 
depression  of  thr-  working  i>opultttion  ;  for  if  the  standart]  of 
living  iiidulgi-d  in  l>e  raised  more  ntjiiiUy  than  the  rat«  of  wages, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  margin  out  of  which  savings  are  made  will 
be  decrea8'>il,  altliough  the  actual  condition  of  the  masses  may  be 
materially  advanced. 


MJ2flTFACT0RIBS. 

Although  New  South  Wales  cannot  be  considered  an  imporiiuf 
manufacturing  country,  this  source  of  national  wealth  has  by 
no  means  born  neglected.  During  the  year  1890  there  were 
2,5M  manufiictories  or  works  of  various  descriptions,  employing 
altogether  a  total  of  46,136  hands,  of  whom  41,582  wero  males,  and 
4,553  femalea  These  works  hod  machinery  in  operation  developing 
a  total  of  24,662  horse-power,  and  valued  at  X4,526,82I,  while 
the  value  of  laud  and  buildings  was  X7,0T6,219,  so  that  the  total 
capital  employed  in  works  and   manufactories  was   £11,603,040 


MANUFACTOETES   AND   WORKS. 


Beaidee  these  there  was  a  number  of  haDtls  in  works  too  small  to 
he  classified  wilb  thoso  enuineraU.'^.  Tlio  averngr^  value  of  plant 
was  XI, 752  lOa.;  the  average  hontepowor  employed,  9'5  ;  and  the 
hands  per  factory,  very  nearly  ]8.  The  average  number  of  hands 
per  factory  in  the  metropolis  was  25,  and  in  the  country  about 
12^.  Compared  with  tlie  ttcate  on  which  manufactories  are 
worketl  in  the  older  ouuntneu  of  the  world,  these  averages  will 
appear  very  small,  but  should  evoke  no  snrprise  when  the  nature 
of  the  works  is  considereil,  and  the  ipArHoiietts  of  ihn  popalatioa 
throughout  a  large  ]iortion  of  the  Colony.  The  following  is  a 
complete  list  of  the  works  in  operation  during  the  year,  with  tlis 
approximate  value  of  plant  employed,  and  land  and  buildings  :— ;- 

Mantifsctories  Classitied,  with  the  Kuuitier  of  Hands,  Tower,  and 
Value  of  Plant  employed  during  the  yrar  1890. 


Dawrlplloii  ol  UuttdMilaiy 
orWock. 


Kunberirf 
Woflu    I 


TbUl 

flfcfM*J 


Plul  or  lUehlnay. 


Pow«. 


TAhia. 


Tda» 
of  Landtuid 

Buikllnc*. 


Raw  Mslflrial,  Uw  pith 
(luction  of  I^stoml 
Punuiu— 

Boilinu-ddwu  ami  gluv. 

Bjne-tlunt  uid  wuiDrB. 

tlriMiMi , 

TiLoneriea    , 

^VlMIUwuhi^gand  Feti- 
itiun^ring 


Coiiuectnl  withFutxIuiil 

Prink,  nr  the  prepua- 

tion  thereof — 

^4cf»t«'l  waters   

Ut-er,  n\v.  at'Hit  (includ* 

tug  bottling  wurkt).. 

Biacuito ,...,. 

Ruttvr  fttid  ohiMM 

(Bteam)  

Butt«r  and  obesas 

{hand  or  othrr  power) 

CoAee  ukI  ipice ..., 

Coudimcoti 

ConfectioDery  

Floor 

lew  uid  refrigerating  ■ 
Jsni  sot!  fruit  caniung. 


9(t 
3 
2 

03 

32 


IM 


104 

41 
6 

142 

140 
U 
A 
lA 
74 
9 
10 


2TS 
24 
10 

8V7 

8*2 


2.046 


807 

7M 
604 

77» 

7«i 
249 
6S 
359 
941 
lOA 
232 


Boim- 

pomr. 

21>i 

76 

0 

637 

M7 


1,373 


19.7I3 

a.Hoo 

1.700 

44.874 

67.478 


-107 

658 

09 

7«2^ 

54  J 

122 

6 

86 

3.022 

679 

133 


83,203 

100.077 
46.fi«7 


62,103 

n.sso 

2.210 

2:i,4.'iO 

300.338 

84.^)00 

13.430 


40.BS0 
2.900 

2.971 

ui.gso 

147.636 


140.54T7  336,045 


l^,l«4 

660,046 
67.013 


146.800 

61.729 

11.271 

U.S.  138 

97.328 
65.900 
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DMCrtpum  nl  Mtmifactoty 
or  Work. 


Kumlwror 
Morlu. 


Total 
HmuU 


Pbnl  or  MwMlHrjF.  y^^ 
■!  at  Xjuti  ud 


Conneetodwith  Food  and 
Pri  uk — eoututueil. 

MaizGDJtatHl  trntmeftl  ... 

M«»t-curin^  aiid  pre- 
Mrvitig   

Self-railing  llonr  and 
baking  powder 

8agar(renueil) 

Siijfar  (raw) 

Spirita  , 

ViDBgar 


Clothing     and     Textile 
Fabric*— 

BooU  ami  stiori  

Clothing    

Furrioni 

Hate  and  caps  ......... 

Oilikin  clotmug 

UmbrcUaa    

WooUen  cloth 


-  BoUdinc  Matcrlalfl — 
Amhut  and   pavement 

Bncka  

.Ti>inery    

Lime 

Mtxtelling  and  patterns 

Marble 

Paint  and  vamiah  ... 

Pott«ry 

Saw-milU 


Metal    Works,   Machin- 
cry,  Jtc— 

AerirultunI  iiuplcmmU  .. 
Oftli-&nUwtl  irnn  A  pliinibini,' 
Jronand  hraMfouiidriea 
Ironworkfl  (uther)  ,,. 
MaL-hluer)'  anil  cntfiiiovrinK 
ItaUway  workshops  and 
curiage  factories  ... 
SinclCtDg,fiiIver,  copper, 

tin,  Ac 

Tinvara 

Wire-worka.. .,., 

Works  in  othar  metals 


4 
I 

1 

3 


012 


60 

21 

•2 

10 

I 
1 

4 


105 


087 


17 
Al 
73 
31 
53 

17 

20 

10 

0 

11 

294 


28 

3S0 

40 

300 

1,021 

11 

24 


7.726 


a.ftOB 

2,008 

10 

74 

257 

5 

155 


0,0(15 


llont- 

power, 

30 

220 
10 

3no 

i.-'iM 

33 
14 


7,M5 


132 

3 


134 


£ 
4,101 

23.430 

2,200 

H^ib'oo 
'  (iiooo 


1,135.158 


273 


32,248 

4,r>50 

40 

1,25ft 

4S0 

20,300 


50.077 


14 

1D2 

190 

2,018 

61 

978 

ft 

125 

9 

47 

38 

314 

3 

17 

18 

323 

346 

3,788 

7.712 


304 
B57 

1,494 
373 

1.683 

4.146 

1,222 

80 

170 

101 

10,230 


88 

1.447 

S90 

95 


49 

27 

193 

5,735 


8,294 


no 

35 
715 
378 
604 

1,200 

846 

4 
82 
11 

4.135 


10,129 

157.312 

55.855 

S0.200 

1.990 

G.780 

8,658 

23.470 

338,955 


1C,H30 
34.075 

103,000 
23.170 

220,900 

309,224 

'241,671 

3.010 

38,050 

5.070 

880,000 


7,972 

20,093 

6,486 

"36.'414 

7.400 


I.€Aft,G9C. 


140,41 

08.7101 

6,5571 

16.7121 

12,7781 


30i7UJ 


288,8Ml 


■.'0..'110 1 

273.82«1 
123.(Wl 
28,302  I 
10,114  i 
48,07-^ 
14,«74J 
*»o,777  [ 
r>8P.212| 


623.344  I    1.166,0S8| 


46.0771 
114.054  1 
I  SI, OHO  J 

70.273 
203.42RJ 

136.286 
11.0721 
31.3131 

17,547 

897.ri29  I 


Fumituro,      ISetlilIng, 
4c.— 

Beddine    

Curled  itkir  and  flock... 

Furaitnre 

Mat«  aud  Matting ... 

Picture-rrinieB 

^Via[lQW•bliBds  


5 

103 

4 

23 

72 

038 

n 

42 

9 

47 

B 

81 

oka.  Paper,  rrinting, 
and  Kiigraviiiu— 

Lie  .... 


^^B  Acooont  books, 

I^FPaper  

r  Paperboy  and  boxes... 

L Pliotu  -  litbography, 

^^^      elect  ro-|>liotu     en- 

^H      |(raving,  Stc 

^^"    Pnnting      mid      litho- 
I  f^anhi?  printing 

Pnitting  ink,  pnnter'ii 
Butortab,  •MilDir-inu,  ftp. 

Rubber  atamfw. 

Typ« 


Vi-bifloH,    iiamosa, 

Coaches  aod  waggons 
!>addtcry,  saddk^troos, 
whips,  Itc. 


ot  works  lor 

trMtlDft  t«w 

produce. 


Where  only  one  maiiu^uctory  of  a  kind  ia  in  operation  Uie 
Talae  of  plnnt>  land,  and  buildings  has  been  so  given  that  the 
business  of  no  individual  shall  b«  disclosed. 

It  wilt  be  fleen  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  rstablijithaienta 
inclnded  in  the  foregoing  list  are  connected  with  tliu  preparation 
of  food,  or  raw  produce  ;  for,  out  of  a  total  of  46,135,  tlte  hftoda 
employed  in  treating  food,  or  aninml  and  ouncrnl  products,  atlvaitced 
ono  9t»^  only  towards  complete  raaniifactore,  with  those  engaged 
in  domestic  induAtrie»,  numlwired  about  26,000,  or  over  56  per 
oeut  There  has,  however,  been  fair  progress  in  other  directions, 
and,  aa  will  be  seen  from  a  subsoquent  table,  the  growth  of  the 
manufacturing  power  Las  been  in  keeping  with  the  general  progresa 
observable  in  other  departments  of  industry.  The  number  of  i>ersoi] 


dependent  for  their  Hvelifaood  on  tho  inantifuL-luring  intenist  nitty 
be  estimateil  at  uboat  184,000,  or  nearly  one-sixtli  of  the  wliolo 
Ifopulation  of  the  Colony. 

1  n  tlie  following  table  the  gnutuat  prc^-(<aH  of  the  manufacturuig 
industry  of  the  Colony  since  the  year  1878  niay  be  readily  traced. 
It  will  be  noticed  tbut  in  the  short  period  embraced  by  the  table, 
the  number  of  handa  employed  hna  advanced  from.  24,741  to 
46,135,  or  over  86  per  c<?nt  during  thirtenn  yeara  : — 

Hands  employed  in  Works  and  Fa*.'torie8,  1878-90, 


Ymt. 

Ifo.  of  IlaiMla  rmpiojcd. 

ilaU. 

Fsmklfc 

Totii. 

1878 

Sl^fflt 

S2.980 

2f(.4A3 
2S,819 
3], 824 
32,3o0 

nfl.sno 

40,160 

41,2W 
40,7-26 
41,582 

3.220 
3,695 
1.907 
2.372 

s.otu 

2,SS4 
2,404 
3.420 
2,367 
3,68ft 
4,265 
4,264 
4.553 

24.741 

ISTfl    , 

2S.0»I 

1S80 

28,359 

1881 

31.1Dt 

33,880 
.14,734 

1885 

38,71»4 
41.677 

43,527 

1800  

43.051 
4^5lt4 
44.080 
46,133 

A  marked  feature  of  the  progress  exhibited  is  that  the  nnmber  '^^J^^ 
of  wouit'o  employnl  in  faetorieti  and  works  has  nut  increased  at 
an  cqaat  rate  with  the  male  employ^  In  1878.  the  number 
of  females  employed  was  3,229,  and  in  1890,  4,0r)3,  showing  an 
increase  of  1,324,  or  41  per  cent,  in  thirteen  yean,  while  thoee  of 
tlie  opposite  sex  Increostsl  93  per  cent  during  tho  same  period. 

Aji  Rgards  the  future,  however,  a  vast  field  is  oi>en  for  tlie  Jf^SiTuSouS. 
di'velopuient  of  uiuimfnctares  in  New  South  Wales.  Producing, 
as  it  dues,  iliL>  raw  material  of  vnrioua  kinds  nccesHnry  for  supply- 
ing the  primary  wants  of  civilization,  it  is  evident  that  the  Colony 
must  ere  long  tind  a  way  into  some  parts  of  this  field.  The  one 
great  cause  which  lias  hitherto  operated  to  prevent  tlie  larger 
develo^mout  of  manufactures  is  tho  imp<Hiab)lity  of  drawing,  from 


WooltenaiBua- 
li*<!tiirM. 


a  population  bo  small  and  bo  widely  Bcatterod,  a  fair  profit  on  the 
capital  requireil  to  carry  them  on.  Hitherto  abantlani  employ- 
nient  lias  linon  found  for  lahnur  niiil  cnpital  in  the  jiriuiary 
productive  industries,  and,  thette  iniluKtri»t  continuing  to  b(<  pro- 
fitabln  and  population  to  incrtsise,  wlienevur  thn  pnwpiKt  of  profit 
presents  itsnlf,  uianufacturcn,  adapted  to  tJie  conditionB  as  well  as 
to  the  wants  of  the  cotintrv,  Tvill  naturally  estaUish  themftf*lvca, 
aflbniing  otluT  profitable  inveutments  for  eapital,  aud  uvenues  for 
the  employmejit  of  labour. 

As  a  wool-growing  country  Now  South  "Wales  is  apparpnlly 
specially  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  gootU,  and 
accordingly  tlmt  industry  wtiti  ono  of  tlie  cnrlit'St  organised  in 
tlift  Colony.  The  endeavour  to  promote  the  local  manufacture  of 
woollen  goods  has  ho  far  wot  witli  little  success.  A  numljer  of 
factoriea  liave  struggled  along  for  nouie  time,  but  have  mude  nu 
headway,  the  largest  c^rtAblishmenta  finding  it  needful  to  add  to 
their  business  the  making  of  5lo]>  clolhtng,  and  by  Uiis  means  aro 
enabled  to  carry  on  at  a  profit.  Tlie  machinery  in  none  of  the 
milts  XH  of  the  best  kind,  aud  ttlt<igether  the  indufitry  ia  disap- 
pointing. 

The   following  table  showK  the    number   of   woollen-mills    in 

operation,  the  number  of  eraployL'«.  and  the  c^uantity  of    cloth 

manufactured  : — 

WooUen  MUk 


Number  f4 

HftTKla  Eiuplofvd. 

Y«M. 

WoollMl- 

ifocHtaB^ 

tnlUa. 

1U«. 

Tmmie. 

TotaL 

UnnfeBiafew 

TMte. 

1881 

G 

178 

157 

336 

368,000 

18dS 

S 

2A6 

iin 

SAS 

310.926 

ifm 

9 

260 

112 

372 

362.000 

1864 

7 

17a 

137 

312 

303,000 

188S 

6 

134 

180 

323 

337.750 

1886 

6 

104 

78 

1S2 

324.78« 

1887 

R 

101 

71 

172 

348.000 

1888 

6 

117 

flO 

177 

24 1.04 10 

188S 

6 

110 

«2 

172 

21)7.500 

1B90 

4 

« 

Gl 

IJ» 

310.000 

From  thcac  figures  it  wi!!  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  woollen-  sumbor  «t 
milU  in  uperatioa  has  Jccrcnscd,  and  tliat  the  four  now  at  work  docrGOKd. 
provide  etoployment  for  155   persons  only.      During  the  years 
from  1881  to  ISST)  more  tlian  twice  tliia  nunilK*r  of  hands  woro 
employed.     The  quantity  of  cloth  manufucturcd  is,  however,  but 
little  short  of  the  produce  of  8  milla  and  385  hands,  in  1882. 

The  progreag  of  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  has  kept  ftwt F»c*ori««. 
pace  with  tlio  growth  of  population,  as  will  bo  perceived  from  the 
tabic  bolow.     The  improved  efficiency  of  the  ttmchiuery  employed 
is  apparent  in  tlie  increased  output : — 
Boot  FactoncfL 


Twr. 

fWtorivK. 

llutiU  Emitloytxl. 

pain  of  RiioU 

Hika 

PmmIu. 

TotaL 

infttlc 

1881 

71 
62 
61 
08 
05 
68 
60 
37 
JW 
UO 

1,819 

r,6M 

1,748 
1,871 
1,673 
1,856 
1,837 
1.618 
l.ft.'W! 
2  262 

377 
341 

377 
418 
433 
416 
436 
427 
466 
544 

2,936 

2.036 
2.125 
2,289 
2,105 
2,272 
2,273 
2,045 
2,430 
2,806 

1882 

1888 

1884 

1889 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1800 

l.HBl/itO 
2.2:s.(il2 

S.-VV-KSSO 

2,034.2M 

• 

From  the  above  figures  it  vill  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  slight 
increase  in  the  mimlMir  of  handK,  from  2,22C  in  1881  to  2,80G  in 
1H90,  while  the  nainber  of  entabltHhrnents  has  decreesed  from  71 
tit  60,  Thin  wimld  inilientv  a  tendency  for  large  fnctoriett  to 
mipersede  small  wnrksi,  ami  drive  the  latter  out  of  competition  in 
this  particular  branch  of  luanafacture.  Tho  average  number  of 
handK  einployeil  in  eueh  fjictory  has  risen  from  'MS  in  1H81  to 
•IG-T  in  1890.  The  number  of  pairs  of  boots  made  duiing  tho  year  . 
was  2,634,254,  giving  an  average  of  939  jjcr  head  employed,  as 
compared  with  908  in  1889,  1,250  in  1888,  and  1,002  iu  1887. 

Wliat  sliould,  in  time,  form  another  Rreat  staple  industry  of  I'mipfrta  ©r 
Austniiais  undoubtedly  the  iron  trade.    Every  natural  advantage 


roo 
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I'rajKTkUon  of 


posaeBsed  by  the  great  iron  and  machinery  producing  countries  of 
the  world —Rucli  an  England  and  Belgium — is  also  ppeecut  here, 
Not  only  are  iron  and  coal  deposited  in  abundance,  and  in  positions 
easily  accessible  and  readily  worked,  but,  as  pointed  out  on  page 
89,  the  local  iron  ore  is  excoedingly  rich.  Scarcely  any  progress, 
however,  baa  been  made  in  iron  smelting,  and  nearly  the  whole 
stock  of  pig  and  wrought  iron  re#juired  for  the  local  manufactories 
IB  imported.  The  otlier  deRcriptionn  of  metal  works,  both  (or 
smelting  and  manufacturing,  an*  in  a  mnrt^  forward  state.  Works 
for  the  treatment  of  metals  in  18S1  niimlwred  218,  in  which  werv 
engaged  4,525  persons,  wbile  in  1890  tlip  iiunil>er  of  works  htui 
increoBed  to  277,  and  the  hands  employed  to  9,932,  agricnltaral 
implement  foctoriee  not  l>eing  included  in  «ther  year.  The 
dpcreafted  number  of  hiuidH  pniployed  in  smelting  M'orks  will  be 
noticed.  Tn  ISH]  1,517  bands  were  employed  in  \\  establiah- 
stents,  while  now,  though  the  works  number  20,  the  bonds 
employed  are  only  1,222.  There  were  in  1R81  over  1,000  men 
employed  in  the  copper  smfUing  works  alone.  Tliere  liaa  be*"!! 
a  Uree  increase  in  the  bands  employed  making  or  repairing  railway 
motors,  carriages,  and  other  appliances,  the  employes  in  1879 
numbering  823  and  in  IfDO,  4,146.  The  bulk  of  tltese  were 
employed  in  the  workshops  connected  with  tbe  State  railways. 

As  regards  tbe  pre|>aration  of  raw  materials,  the  products  of 
pastoral  purRuits,  tbe  amount  uF  employment  ottering  baa  been  not 
a  little  affected  by  the  sessons.  so  that,  nnder  the  heads  of  boiling- 
doMrn,  fellmongering,  tunning,  woolwashing,  and  allied  pursuits, 
Che  number  of  bands  employed  has  only  varies]  from  2.122  iu  1881  to 
2.D46  in  1890,  while  that  of  tbe  works  has  fallen  from  298  in 
1881  to  166  in  1890. 

Tbe  brewing  industry  has  declined  sincft  1886,  w^hen  an  excise 
of  4d.  per  gallon  was  impospd  on  the  local  manufacture.  It  is 
open  to  question,  however,  whether  tlie  falHng-off  in  production 
is  due  to  this  cause,  ar  there  is  evidence  that  the  deprennion 
vhich  marked  tbe  trade  of  tbo  diObrcnt  colonies  during  the  year 


buettertes. 


initnodiatdy  preceding  1886  brought  about  a  le»)en«>tl  demand 

for  all  forms  of  alcoholic  liquors.     The  net  import  of  ale  aud  beer  Beu-  imposed. 

from  RbroJMl  during  1890  renclied  a  value  of  £342,101,  not  a  very 

lar;^e  amount  coniridering  that  X2I6, 1 35  of  it  waa for  b«er  in  Ivottle, 

which  the  colomal  breweries  have,  bo  far,  not  attempted  to  produce 

on  any  extenBive  scale.     The  following  table  illuKtraten  the  position 

of  the  brewing  and  bottling  industry  and  its  progrras  during  tho 

last  ten  years  : — 

Breweries. 


1               Yew. 

- 
miti  BoUlinir 

Ciiiplo)c>J, 

({awiUty  luumtK'turwl, 
Alo,  II««r,  ao. 

OaUoaa 

1861 

50 

637 

* 

1862 

M 

099 

• 

1889 

50 

"47 

• 

L            l«84 

no 

78« 

• 

1R86 

70 

806 

•11.000,000 

18S6 

74 

W7 

•lO.OOO.OUO 

188T 

75 

804 

0,730.OUO 

1888 

79 

«30 

9.300.300 

1889 

78 

8ie 

^515,'JOO 

1800 

71 

793 

9,iHit,5ffi 

GUMlka. 


*  Only  •piwotinutoir  MecrteiBod 
Tallow  being  one  of  the  staple  products  of  tho  country,  the  smpkiuI 
niauufacture  of  sonp  and  cnudica,  a*<  might  be  expected,  is  tinnly 
eolaliliHhoil,  and  capable  of  fully  nupplying  the  local  rcqutrrmenta, 
Tlie  quantity  of  toilet  and  fancy  soap  made,  la,  however,  as  yet 
but  small,  and  in  4|ua]ity  it  is  scarcely  equal  to  that  imported  at 
lower  prices.  Common  soap  of  local  make  is  slightly  cheaper  than 
the  imported  article,  and  being  also  quite  us  good*  it  commaads 
the  local  ntarkot  The  quantity  manufnotured  in  1888  was 
198,880  cwt  against  1 1.3,520  cwL  in  1890,  the  supply,  including 
iinportR,  being  210,0.50  cwt.  and  IG'2,044  cwt  rospeclively.  The 
quantity  of  candles  nmnufacturetl  was  2,796,700  lb.  in  1888,  and 
1,545,9'JO  lb.  in  1890,  and  the  supply,  including  imports,  wa.i 
7,187,933  lb.  and  4,907,3215  lb  respectively.  The  following  table 
■hows  the  progress  of  Uie  industry  during  the  past  ten  yearn,  &om 
which  it  appears  that  of  the  59  fautoriee  at  work  during  1888 
^■>ly  27  now  surrive.     The  quantities  stated  in  the   table  aro 
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those  refcamed  by  the  man uf acta rers,  and  are  given  for  what  thoj 

are  worth,  but  it  is  I}elieved  that  the  information  in  little  to  be 

reliwl  on. 

Soap  and  Candle  Manufactories. 


Vcw. 


Xumbtfof 

l-'KL-lorlc*. 


Eiaplffyvd. 


QvantJcfra  UauutactufwL 


Soap. 


CatmUm. 


cwt. 

Ilk 

1881 

40 
38 

232 
283 
220 

100.902 
112,513 
121,794 

18812 

1883 

••••■>»««*«>•«» 

1884 

34 

204 

131.244 

1885 

40 

223 

1.18,S49 

1.683.380 

1836 

40 

&i\ 

155,430 

2.i9e.28e 

18S7 

52 

367 

100.060 

2.442,060 

1888 

59 

397 

IOS.tiSO 

i;.790.700 

1889 

30 

250 

104.SU0 

2,3SS,440 

1800 

V 

IM 

143,520 

1,545.920 

flttw-niiiu.  The  number  of  ]>er!»ous  i;iiipluyr>d  in  the  various  timber  diBtricts 

in  saw-miUs,  il'c,  has  also  increased  at  a  ^ooil  latio  during  thvj 
last  ten  years.  The  CRtablishments  in  1881  numbered  280,  em* 
plojing  a  total  number  of  2,ZH)i  pcrsoos,  while  in  1890  there  wer» 
34G  mills,  and  tho  number  of  hands  employed  was  3,7BS.  The 
valuo  of  capital  employed  in  1890  was  ,£338,955,  the  horse-power  | 
5,735,  while  the  c[uanlity  of  timber  siiwn  was  estimated  at 
201,.'^0.^,000  feet  1-inch  thick  :— 

Saw-mills. 


YlHT. 

Sumber 

Hands 

Vmt. 

Xuiiab«r 

IIwidB 

al  ttew-inllli. 

cni|)lo;cd. 

of  Sftw-uiUs. 

cmflored. 

1681 

280 

2.882 

1886 

323 

S,S84 

1882 

334 

3,013 

1887 

322 

3,254 

1883 

370 

3,318 

1888 

317 

3.K1H 

1884 

378 

3,477 

1S8D 

325 

.^,578 

1885 

415 

3,783 

1890 

346 

3,388 

The  growth  of  sugar-cam',  and  tho  manufacture  of  sugar  there- 
from, in  the  northern  districts  of  the  Colony,  is  now  becoming  an 
important  industry,  the  output  having  increased  from  159,048 
cwt.  of  sugar  and  35i,-102  gallonii  of  malusses  in  1881,  to  530,660 
cwt.  of  sugiir  and  1,074,080  gallons  of  molasses  in  1890. 


Since  1 887  there  has  beon  a  ooiuiderHble  increase  in  the  breadth 
of  land  under  this  crop,  and,  in  tLe  year  just  closed,  thcro  were 
20,446  acres  plauted  with  cane,  of  which  8,344  acres  were  pro- 
ductive. In  1877  the  umnbcr  of  mills  whs  50,  of  which  24  usoj  smnijcroc 
steam-power,  whilst  20  were  worked  by  cattle,  aud  the  number  of 
workmen  employed  was  1,065.  These  increased,  iu  the  year 
1883,  to  83  8te:im-mUIs  and  19  worked  by  <-altli%  whilst  the 
number  of  men  employed,  and  the  quantity  of  sugar  and 
niolafises  turned  out,  correspondingly  increased ;  but  since  then  the  ni«nitc  xupir- 
faJl  in  the  value  of  sugar  hascau&ed  many  of  the  smaller  establish-  duUuk. 
uients  to  be  closed,  and  tlic  cano  grown  hns  been  to  an  increasing 
extent  sold  to  tlie  large  factories,  which  pay  to  the  growers  a  price 
but  slightly  lielow  that  given  prior  to  1885.  Almost  everywhere 
the  tendency  to  concentrate  the  manufacture  of  Kugar  in  large 
central  establishments  is  iucrea&ing ;  in  the  West  Indies  and 
elsewhere  sniull  mills  aro  rapidly  disappearing  to  make  room  for 
larger  establishments,  whero  businc&i  is  .strictly  confined  to  the 
industrial  process  of  uagar  making,  the  planters  alLi-ndiiig  solely 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  cana 

The  following  table  gives  the  particulars  of  the  sugar  industry 
for  the  last  ten  years  :^ 

Sugar  Milli, 


T«Mr. 

8i«M>MIUi 

Bicture*L 

OuuiUty  i>f 

lUhu- 
bcturad. 

-Huxb 

Worked 
byStauD. 

Workvd 
byCMtlK 

8t«un. 

CkOlU. 

Eiii|)lii>o(L 

cwt. 

gallDDS. 
354.402 

18S1 

AB 

17 

1,432 

63 

100,048 

1,86a 

18S2 

70 

16 

078 

40 

270.000 

560.000 

1,039 

iftsa 

7» 

U 

2,651 

44 

380,000 

580.000 

1.285 

ltfH4 

86 

12 

2,805 

00 

230,000 

450.000 

2,100 

itws 

83 

18 

2.fiP8 

33 

3«!!l,280 

635.000 

2.634 

1886 

67 

7 

2,fi31 

21 

27S.O0O 

507.000 

2,250 

1887 

57 

7 

2.210 

26 

450.000 

880.000 

2,646 

1888 

36 

>•  i> . 

1,095 

22Ji.580 

241,088 

1,040 

I8SQ 

38 

S 

3,034 

10 

380.320 

4£»4,145 

2,104 

1800 

31 

i 

1,344 

12 

530,660 

1,074,080 

1,621 

>  Buidi  mplegrail  tt  IhM  lor  ilx  BMaUia  In  Uw  y«v. 
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Sugar  refinBriet,  There  was  onlj  one  establishment  in  the  Colony  for  refining 
raw  sugar  in  1890.  The  quantity  of  sugar  melted  in  the  yew 
was  660,000  cwt,  of  which  268,000  cwt  was  imported,  chiefly 
from  Queensland,  Java,  Victoria,  Hong  Kong,  and  Soath 
Australia.  The  remaining  392,000  cwt.  was  raw  sugar  produced 
in  the  Colony.  As  the  total  quantity  made  at  the  mills  was 
630,660  cwt,  it  would  appear  that,  even  allowing  for  the  amount 
that  went  into  consumption  without  being  refined,  a  fairly  large 
quantity  of  sugar  was  held  over  to  be  refined  during  the  present 
year. 

Sugar  Kefineries. 


Year. 

Sugu-  Beflneriea. 

Number  of  Huids 
employed. 

Qnuititr  ofBoftt 

tadtrnd. 

1881 

2 

222 

cwt. 
614.400 

1882 

2 

235 

470,000 

1883 

2 

214 

468,000 

1884 

2 

172 

370.000 

1885 

2 

224 

384.000 

1886 

2 

214 

510,000 

18S7 

1 

200 

537,000 

1888 

1 

210 

550,149 

1889 

1 

230 

600,000 

1890 

1 

300 

660,000 

Colonial  Sugar 
Company. 


The  numbers  given  above  are  only  those  of  the  men  in  constant 
employment ;  in  addition  there  are  many  others  employed  for 
longer  or  shorter  periods  discharging  ships,  storing  sugar,  and 
other  work  incidental  to  the  trade. 

In  New  South  Wales,  almost  from  the  introduction  of  tie 
sugar-grow  ii)g  industry,  the  nuuiufacture  of  sugar  has  been  largely 


TOBACCO  KANTFACTORIES. 
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in  the  liauds  of  the  ColoniAl  Sug&r  Kefining  Clomp«n}',  whoae 
iiiiHh  on  tlie  Clarence  and  on  tho  Richmond  have  been  refen-ed 
to  in  aaotlier  part  of  this  work.  Tltis  company  aUo  owns  i\w 
only  sugar  relinery  in  New  South  Wales,  where  tlie  produt*  of 
their  niitU  in  iliis  colony  is  refined,  together  with  a  portion  of  thu 
output  of  their  factories  in  Fiji  and  Queensland.  The  other 
establishments,  locally  known  as  refineries,  whether  worked  by 
steam  or  cattle,  are  mostly  small  factories  in  which  sugar  of  un 
inferior  quality  is  turned  out,  which  Las  afterwards  to  uudei'go 
the  prooess  of  relimng. 

The  use  of  tobacco  manufactured  in  the  Colony  has,  to  a  very  Totacco 
large  extent,  su|>ersedea  that  of  imported  tobacco.  The  amount 
of  cigars  and  cigarettes  made  in  the  Colony  is,  oa  thu  other  hand, 
very  small  compared  with  the  total  quantity  of  these  oomnioilities 
consumef).  Tlie  weight  of  each  description  of  tobacco  used  in  the 
Colony  during  1890  amounted  to  : — 

Tobacco  and  Cigars. 


Tobacoo  . 
Cigan  .... 
Cigarettes 


)Ua 


ImpOTterf 
innotorad. 


ODJonr. 


ToteL 


2,080, 1  2j 

25S.070 

93,701 


A  largo  amount  of  importe<I  leaf  is  used  in  the  manufncturo  iinport*<thMr 

targvlr  nwd. 
of  tobacco   in  the  Colony,  the  projMrtion  during  the  past  year 

being  569,420  lb.  of  imported  leaf,  chiefly  American,  to  1,345,620  Ih. 
of  New  South  Wales  leaf.  Tlie  quantities  of  each  kind  of  tobacco 
niude  in  the  Colony,  as  well  as  the  weight  of  leaf  used  in  the 
manufacture,  will  be  found  in  tho  following  tabh*.  The  quan- 
tity of  leaf  given  does  not  inclu<Io  stalks  and  atoms,  which  are 
taken  out  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  The  pix}portion  of  leaf 
not  used  would  l>e  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight 
2  T 
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The  amount  of  mill-power  for  grinding  and  dressicg  grain  uina  (»r  irrind- 
is  ample   for   treating   the   flour  consumed  in  the  Colony.     As  e^*^ 
the  Colony  does  not  produce  sufiicient  grain  for  its  own  require- 
mcnta,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  there  will  be  any  notable 
increaiie  in  the  number  of  Bour-mills,  aa  those  existing  are  mostly 
at  work  only  part  of  their  time.    Wind  and  borse-jx>wer,  as  applied 
to  the  drcBsing  of  grain,  hare  fallen  into  disune,  and  though  somo 
water-mills  atiU  exist,  there  are  not  ao  many  att  formerly,  and 
their  number  is  decreanng.     The  returns  of  the  mlLlerH  for  the 
year  1880  »howed  tliat  tlie  quantity  of  flour  made  was  11H,G91  noarn»(!«)n 
tons,  and  118,390  tons  in  1890.     It  is  believed  that  these  figures 
are  wide  of  the  mark,  and  other  sourc«<8  6(  infurmation  give  the 
/{uantitiea  which  will  be  found  in  the  following  table,  and  these 
are  believed  to  approximate  closely  to  the  truth  :— 


Flour  Manufactured. 


Vmr. 

Nvw  HiMilh  Wa,le« 
Whut  tmtad. 

Iinportod  Wtml 
traMd. 

Total  Whot 
tratfld. 

Tutol  Floor 
■omIa, 

BiMlwk. 

BurfMb. 

Bnhibi 

TtMIB. 

1881 

3,400.984 

108.0S6 

S,fi09.030 

70.180 

1882 

8,136,461 

629,841 

3,766.302 

73.326 

1883 

3,738.171 

17s.  138 

3,906,309 

78,106 

1884 

3,983.246 

416,434 

4,401,080 

88.033 

1B86 

3,927,273 

497.775 

4,425,048 

88,601 

168« 

2,402,057 

084,773 

3,386,820 

67  736 

1887 

4,4m,G'I9 

233,535 

4,(91, 1«>4 

93,883 

1868 

3.97A,030 

1.509,646 

5,484.676 

114,270 

I8B9 

1.443,000 

2,600,130 

4,135,128 

86,150 

1800 

6,049,000 

133,258 

6,182,2.'» 

128,797 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  mills  in  operation  in 
the  Colony  for  the  last  ten  years: — 
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Milk  in  Operation,  1890. 


Year. 


steam. 


No. 


Horse 
power. 


Water. 


No. 


Uorve 

power. 


Total 


Na 


Hoiw 
power. 


HmttdM 


18S1 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


148 
156 

145 
153 
152 
128 
122 
107 
101 
97 


2,806 

9 

2.929 

7 

2,759 

9 

3,109 

8 

3.026 

7 

2,602 

5 

2,721 

5 

2,844 

1 
3 

2,611 

2 

2,325 

5 

1 

95 

72 
88 
98 
66 
48 
48 
33 
27 
38 


157 
163 
154 
161 
159 
133 
127 

no 

103 
102 


2,963 
3.091 
2,847 
3.270 
3.185 
2.735 
2.848 
2,954 
2.713 
2.363 


695 
703 
685 
662 
662 
571 
599 
628 
635 
594 


In  addition  to  these  there  were  in  1881  one  mndmill  of  ten- 
horse  power,  and  one  horse-mill  of  two-hoi-se  power  ;  in  1882  one 
windmill  of  ten-horse  power,  and  two  horee-milLs  of  fourteen-horse 
power;  and  in  1887  one  horse-mill  of  twelve-hoi-se  power,  the 
hands  employed  in  all  of  which  are  included  in  tlie  table. 


Conitant 
denun^l  for 
labour. 


WAGES. 

In  New  South  Wales,  as  in  most  other  Australian  Colonies,  the 
rapid  settlement  of  the  country  has  created  a  demand  for  labour 
of  all  kinds,  which  could  not  be  satisfied  except  by  a  constant 
accession  of  labourers  from  other  countries.  Tliis  demand,  which 
has  been  continuous  for  many  years,  has  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  itite  of  wages  much  higher  than  is  ordinarily  found  in 


I 


oldftr  landK.  The  wrtp  of  dppresaion  -whidi  affected  moat  ooun- 
tries  during  1885-8  did  not  leave  this  Colony  untouched,  and  thu 
lubouriiig  doKsos  shared  lai^ly  in  the  general  siiHeving.  Although 
the  nonual  rate  of  wages  sanctioned  by  the  various  laljour  organi- 
zAtioiis  showed  nu  decline,  the  actual  amount  which  workincn  were 
wilting  to  tiucept  iu  most  tntdeti  was  below  these  rates.  The  flight 
revival  of  jii-o8perity  u-hich  apjieajti  (o  have  aet  in  has  liad  a  lione- 
ticial  effect,  and  tho  following  rates  may  be  tAken  as  now  current 
in  the  Colony  : — 

Kates  of  Wages  of  various  Trades,  Ac,  during  1890, 
Jfetat  IVorkera. 


BUck-iroti  workers  ...» 9i'- 

BlukamiUiB  8,-  to   »/- 

Bl&cksnutha' atrikers  6/- to   S/- 

Boiler  makers »/4  to  10.8 

Brass  fiiiiBhem  9/-  to  10/- 

Co|(p«r-smitli8  9/- to  10/ 

Corrugated-iron  workers 9/- 

Kngine-drireiB "/-to   8/- 

Koguic-fitters fl/-l  to  I0;'8 

Fumairomun   7/- to    8/- 

('■^vanizwl-irou  workert 9/- 

Iron-imuldera  0/4  to  10/8 

lAboaren  (in  irontradet)  ...  6/-  to   8/- 

MillwrighU  0/4  to  10/8 

Pattern  makers 0/4  to  10;8 

ShipbuiWiTB  04  to  10,« 

Tinaraithi 8/-  to  10/- 

Turaera  (iron)    9/4  to  10,« 

Wircworkers  0/- to  10/- 


per  day  of  6  hours. 
■S       „ 


by  tnMlcB. 


Timber  Workerg. 


Carpentcn R/-  to  11/- 

.loiners    8/- to  11/ 

Sawyuri 9/- to  10/- 

Wood-tiarvcra   ,..«i .« 8/- 

WiMMl-tamers 8;- 


per  day  of  8  honri. 

s     .. 

9  .» 
•I  8     tt 

••  a     ,, 
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Building  Trade*  {General). 

Brioklayen 9/-  to  11/-  per  day  of  8  hours. 

GaafitteiB  10/-  „         8     „ 

LabonrerB  (builders) 8/-  „         8     „ 

Painters 9/-  to  10/-  „         8     „ 

Plasterers 10/- to  11/-  „         8     „ 

Plumbers 9/-  to  10/-  ,,         8     „ 

Stonemasons 9/-  to  11/-  „          8     „ 

Slaters  10/-  „         8     „ 

LeatJier  Workers. 
Bootmakers — 

Foremen  60/- to  70/-  per  week  of  50  hours. 

Makers  (piece)  35/- to  60/-  ,,            50    „ 

Finishers  (piece)    40/- to  60/-  „            fiO    „ 

Clickers  40/-toB5/-  „            50    „ 

Sole-cntters   40/- to  55/-  „            60    „ 

Machinists  (females) 17/-  to  25/-  „            50    „ 

Improvers    6/- to    8/-  ,,            50    „ 

Tiers-off  (girls) 2/8  to   7/6  „            50    „ 

Apprentices  (boys)  12/- to  15/-  „            50    „ 

CJnrriers 45/-  ,,            54    „ 

Hamessmakers 45/-  „            54    „ 

Portmanteau-makers   36/- to  40/-  „             54     „ 

Saddlers  40/- to  50/-  „             54     „ 

Tanners 45/-  „             54     „ 

Warehousemen 57/6  „            50    „ 

Stationery,  Printirig,  (fcc. 

Bookbinders 8/-  to  11/-  per  day  of  8  hours. 

Compositors  10/-  „     piecework,    1/1    and 

1/2  per  1,000;  1/8  per  hour  overtime. 

Engravers  (metal)    60/- to  80/-  per  week  of  54  hours. 

(wood) 60/- to  60/-  „            54    „ 

Lithographers   10/- to  12/-  per  day  of  8  hours. 

Pressmen     9/- to  10/-  „         8    „ 

Stationers  10/- to  12/-  „          8     „ 

Stereotypers , 9/- to  10/-  ,,          8    „ 

Warehousemen 60/-  to  80/-  per  week  of  48  hours. 


CURRENT  WAGES. 


Wootien  Cloik  Manufactory. 

Obrden  and  ipionen  (mua) £1  10/-  to  £2  per  week 

..      (boyn) 8/- to  14/- 

VTeaven  (wninon,  on  piece) 17/f-  to  30/-  „ 

„       (boys.         „        ) 15/-toa0/- 

Fickernnd  winders  {womeo}   i5/-io2lif-  ,, 

(girU)    8/- to  13/-  „ 

FinuOicri  {laen)  £1  10/- to  £2        „ 

»         0»oyB) W/-  ..         . 

Woolwuhent  (men) „ £1  I5/-to£2  5/-  „ 

„      sottetn  (mvn)  £1  IS/- to  £2  6/-  „ 

„      dyc«{meD) £1  15/- to £26/-  „ 


Clothiers. 

T«aor»  (order)— cattcrt    £4  to  £4  10/- 

„  „         jourueymen  (piece)..  £3  7/- to  £4 

..  .,        preuen  (pioce) £3  to  £4 

„  „        tailoreaaeipietse)  ...  15/- to  30/- 

„  „        i^iprcntice*  (girk)...  2/0  to  l2/« 

0»yt)...  fi/-to20/- 

„    (slop)— cutters  (tnalae) £3  to  £A 

furenieu  (exainiium]..  £.1  to  £4 

prewen  (pieoe) £2  10/-  to  £310/-  , 

trinuncn   £1 10/- to  £3  10/- , 

miu:hiniAte  (mfttee)  ...  £2  G/- to  £4 

(fenuklev)  15/-  to  £2 

finiihon „.  18/-  to  £2 

improvm 7/6  to  17/6 

ftpprentioeB  2/0  to  10/-  »        48 

complete        (mainial 

Imbonr) 25/- to  £3  15/-     „         46 

Drapen'  MMtootfl £2  to  £5  „        60 

Hatters 8/- to  10/- per  d»y M 

Oikkiu -makers    .  S/-  ,,  M 

Shirt-makert — cuttora £4  to  £7         per  week 48 

„  nuiohiniAU   (femolee)  12/0  to  £13/8       48 

,,  improven  (femAlos). .  5/-  to  12/0  „         48 

Drnsmakem— «atton  and  dttora  ...  £2  to  £7  n        48 

..  heads  of  Ubies    £\  6,'- to  £}  ISf-  „        46 

„  skirt  drapen  £1  10/- to£210/- „         48 
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Clothiers — continued.  Hoars . 

Dressmakers — bodice  hands 13/- to  20/-    per  week 48 

skirt  hands 12/- to  18/-           „        48 

,,             sleeve  hands    12/- to  IS/-          4S 

Milliners— head  milliners  and  sales- 
women .. £2  to  £5               „        48 

„          trimmers 10/- to  £1  6/-      , 48 

,,         improvers 5/-  to  10/-           , 48 

„         apprentices Nilto2/6            , 48 

Underclothing  and  White  Sewing — 

cutters £1  16/- to  £2  10/- 48 

„      forewomen   £1  to  £1  10/-      , 48 

,,      machinists    10/- to  20/-         ,,        48 

„      apprentices  2/6  to  6/-             „        48 

„      home  workers 10/-  to  £1  5/-      „        ......  48 

Food  and  Drink  Supply. 

Braad-bakera— foremen    £3  to  £4               48 

„             jonmeymen £2 10/-  to  £3       „        48 

„             general  hands £2  to  £2  5/-         ,,        48 

„             apprentices 10/- to  £1  5/~       „        48 

„             pastry-cooks    £2  10/-to£3       „        48 

Biscuit-makers — foreman £3  to  £4               „        48 

bakers    £2 10/- to  £3       „         48 

„             heads  of  departments    £2  5/- to  £215/- „        48 

„              general  hands   (male)     £16/-to£l  15/-,,          48 

„              females 12/- to  £1  5/-       „         48 

boys  7/6  to  12/6            „        48 

Butchers— slaughtermen  £210/- to  £3  10/- GO 

„           shopmen   30/- to  £2  per  week  (with 

board) 70 

„          boys 15/- to  £1   per  week  (with 

board  and  reeideuce) 70 

Confectioners— foremen £3  to  £3  10/-per  week 48 

„             general  hands.... 25/- to  35/-           „         48 

„            storemen 20/-  to  35/-          , 48 

„            apprentices 5/-  to  20/-            ,,        ......  48 

(irocers'  assistants £1  10/~  to  £2        ,,         66 

Millers £4                          „        60 

MUl  hands  £2  to  £2  10/-       60 

Fishermen   £1  to  £3               „        


CURRENT  WAGES. 


?i.^ 


Food  and  DrinJc  Supply — continued. 
Gardeners,  Market. 
European    £1  to  jE2perweek  (with board) 

Chineae 16/-  to  £1        „  „ 

Maritime  Pursuits. 

Iloatawaios £8  permonth,  481]ouiBper  week 

(Joal-trimmers  &  Deck-handB  £7  ,,        48         „ 

Engineers,  first £'20  per  month,  no  fixed  time 

specified. 

,,  second £16  ,,  „ 

Firemen £9  „         48  hours  per  week 

Lumpers 1/3  per  hoar,   no  fixed  time 

specified. 
,,        constant  hands    ...  .'SO/-  per  week  of  60  hours. 

Masters    and    engineers    of 

harbour  boats    .Vi/-  „  90     ,, 

Sailmakers I0/~  per  day,  64  hours  per  week. 

.Sailors £7  per  month,  48  hours  per  week 

Seacocks   £4  to  £12  „        48         „ 

Wharf  labourers  l/-^to  1/6  per  hour,  48  hours  per  week. 

Youths  on  steamers 15/-  to  22/-        per  week  of  48  hours. 

CooAihing. 

'llusmen 36/- to  30/-        per  week  of  70  hours. 

'Bus  conductors    1.5/- to  20/-  ,,  „ 

Dray  anil  troUymen 40/- for  one  horse,  2/6  for  every  additional, 

70  hours. 
Drivers  (licensed) 20/- with  board  and  lodging,  36/-- if  without, 

70  hours. 

Farriers  8/- to  9/-         per  day,  48  hours  per  week. 

Grooms   36/-  per  week  of  72  hours. 

Attendance  and  Service. 
Males. 

Barmen    20/- to  40/- per  week,  with  board  and  lodging, 

no  fixed  time  specified. 

Butlers    20/- to  30/-  „  „ 

Coachmen  _ 20/-  „  „ 

Cooks 20/-  to  60/- 

Dairymen  ,     15/-  to  20/-  „  ,, 
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JJtendanee  and  Service^  continued. 
Males. 

Gardenen 20/-to  30/- per  wmk,  with  board  and  lodgm^ 

no  fixed  time  apecifiad. 

Oardenen*  Laboaren 16/- to  20/-  „  „ 

Scullery 15/   to  20/-  „  „ 

Waiten 20/-  to  26/-  „  „ 

Female. 

Bannaida   20/- to  30/-  „  „ 

Cooka 25/- 

General  SerrantB 10/- to  18/-  „  „ 

Houaemaidi  12/~  to  16/-  „  „ 

lAundreMeB  16/-to20/-  „  „ 

Nnrsemaids   7/-  to  10/-  „  ,, 

Waitraaea 14/- to  20/-  „  „ 

AffricuUv/ral  and  Pastoral  Pursuits. 

Agricnltoral  Labourers   £30  to  £50  per  annum,  no  fixed  time  apedfied. 

Boandary  Ridera  £40  to  £50  „  „ 

Bush  Carpenters  £40  to  £60  „  ., 

Cooks  (Station) £30  to  £50  „  „ 

Farm  Hands  £30  to  £50  „  „ 

FellmoDgers  7/6  per  day,  55  hours  per  week. 

Fencers  £40  to  £50  per  annum,  with  board  and  lodging 

no  fixed  time  specified. 
Married  Couples  (wife  cook).     £65  to  £80  „  ,. 

„  ,,  (hoaband 

cook)   £75  to  £100  „  „ 

Shearers 20/-  per  100  sheep,  no  fixed  time  specified. 

Stockmen   £40  to  £60    per  annum,  with  keep,  no  fixed 

time  specified. 

Winegrowers £70  to  £100  „  „ 

Wool-scourers 7/6  per  day,  or  in  piecework  IJd.  to  IJd,  per 

lb.,  no  fixed  time  specified. 
Wool-sorters 20/- per  1,000  fleeces,        ,,  „ 

Miscella-neous  Trades.  Hours. 

Basket-makers — journeymen  (piece).     £2  to  £2  10/-  per  week 48 

„                 apprentices 7/- to  15/-         ,,             48 

(bhnd)          15/-  to  30/-       „              48 

BellowB-makera £2  10/-               ,,               54 


CTTRREXT  WAGTa. 


b 


•                             Sfiae^wnMUt  Trader — cor^inuvoL  Hoars. 

Coaob-builden— joamejrmen  8/- to  10/- p«r  d^y        48 

„                   body  buildoj*    8/- to  9/-         „ 4S 

„                   wtiecluukkori 8/-  to  9/-         „               48 

„                 painters     8/-  to  10/-      „              «,...  48 

„                 thmmen  8/-toia/-      „              48 

„                 Apprcntlou   „ 6/- to  20/- per  week      48 

Coopers  (g<n6rally  pieoe-work)   £2l^f-  per    week  (av«ng8 

eamingB}                       44 

Cordial  Factories— foremeo £2  10/-  to  £3 10/- per  week.  60 

„                   botUewaibers  ...     £1  10/- to  £2            „  60 

.,                   bottlers £110/-lo£'2            » 60 

tt                   wirora ^....„.    £1  lA/-                      „  60 

„                   carters    £3  to  £3                    ,*  —  ■■  ^ 

„                     Btorcoua    £3  to  £2  10/-             „   54 

„                   boys       10/-to£l                   ..  60 

Copper  8moltera—over«««n 12/-  per  day                   72 

„                  mechanics  9/>  to  ll/- per  day        48 

,»                  laboureia    7/- to  10/-      „              48 

smoltora 7/- to  12/-      „              72 

Coke  Works— <)Tcneen   £3  10/-  per  weuk          BO 

,,               ookenica  (pi'eoe)   10/-  per  day                   00 

4t               roaohinDmaa    7/- to  8/- per  day           .  ...  60 

„                 bagmen «/-                 ,.                   00 

„              Ubouren  '/- to  8/-    „  flO 

Electric  Lighting— entfineen  £i  to  £5  per  week  54 

„                   stokon  £2  to  £2  in/- per  week M 

„                   lamp  inapecton..     £3  to  £3  5/-         .,        04 

„                   dsy  laboorera   ...      I/- per  hour  48 

,,                   boys    ....„.„,..„,     15/- to  2ft/- perweek    04 

Gas  Works— etokcra 9/- to  11/- per  day  06 

,,               Mirvioo  Uyen  9/- to  12,'^-      „        48 

„               inapectonof  meters  ...    £3  to  £4  per  week 48 

„               labouren 6/- to  8/- per  day 48 

M               boys. „....     10/- to  15/- per  week    48 

„               iron  rocchamca    10/- to  12/- per  day  48 

Glne-inakera— general  handa  £2  to  £2  10/- per  week 50 

boye    10/-  to  15/-         00 

HairdresMT* £2  to  £3  per  week 04 

Jewellers  ..„„ , «-,.«. 8/-  to  10/-  per  day  48 

Labouren 0/-to8/-        , 48 
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Miscellaneous  Trades — continued.  Hoan. 

Lime  Burners — general  bonds 7/- to  8/-  per  day  64 

,,                 labourers 6/~  to  7/-        ,i        M 

Ferambnlator-makera    7/- to  9/-        „        48 

Fbotographers     £4  per  week 46 

„             assistants 30/- to  £2  per  week  48 

Potters S/-  to  10/-  per  day  48 

QoarrTinen  10/- per  day    48 

Soapmakers— stillmen   8/4  per  day    48 

„              Boapmakers £3  to  £4  per  week 48 

„              candlemakerB 6/8  to  10/- per  day  48 

„              labourers 6/8  to  7/6        „        64 

boys 1/8  to  5/-        „         48 

Sweeps 30/-  to  40/-  per  week. 

Tobacco  <^eratiTes— twisters £1  8/-  to  £2  10/-  per  week  54 

„                     plug  hands,  ftc.  £1  5/-  to  £2                ,.      -■  64 
„                     pickers     and 

strippers 10/- to  18/-                 .^     ...  64 

„  plug   coverers 

(females) 15/-  to  £1  1/-             „     ...  48 

Venetian  Blind  makers £1  15/- to  £2  10/-       >,     ...  48 

Watchmakera £2  15/-  to  £3  15/-      „     ...  48 

Furniture,  Bedding,  Ac. — 

Cabinet-makers  (piece) £2  10/-  to  £3  5/-       „     ...  46 

„            (weekly  wage)  £2  o/-  to  £3               46 

(Chinese) £1  to  £1  15/-              „     ...  72 

French-polishers  (piece)    £2  10/- to  £3  5/-       ,,     ...  48 

(wages) £2  5/- to  £3               48 

MachinUts £2  10/- to  £3              48 

Chair-makers  £2  10/-to£3              „     ...  48 

Engineers    £2  to  £3  10/-               „     ...  48 

Wire  mattreSB-frame-makers    ...  £1  10/- to  £1  15/-     ,,     ...  48 

,,              makers £1  5/-                         ,,     ...  48 

Beddinghands    £1  5/- to  £1  15/-      „     ...  48 

Upholsterers  (piece)  £2  10/- to  £3          48 

„             (wages) £2  5/- to  £2  15/-        „     ...  48 

Carpet-sewers  (females) 12/-  to  20/-                   48 

Mattress-makers  (females)    15/-  to  25/~                   „     ...  18 

Upholstresses 10/- to  25/-                   ,,     ...  46 

Chinese  cabinet-makers    30/-   per  week  (with  board 

and  lodging) 
Sand-paper       men,       polishers 

(Chmese) 20/-  to  25/-  per  week  (with 

board  ana  lodging)       


Miicellaneout  Trade* — continued. 
BnukinakcfH — 

Moulden  (piece).. 9/-toll'-  perdAy   

PreaHri,  eetteni,  and  lionten...  7/6  

C»rteri £2  to  £2  10/- iwr  week  ... 

Dftjr  laboaron „.„  7/6  per  tlay 

BoyB ,.,.  15/-  to  it/-  p«r  vuck   

Eoginc^lnTen    £2 to  £3  10/      „  

Mitnieipal  Kmploiffes  {City). 

OtrUn i Il/Gper  day  (finding  hone) 

CUngen    8/- to  11/-      „ 

Lnboaren 7/-  to  B}-        , 

tlTerieera ^- to9/-         „        

CegnUtoni  of  glreet  tralfio  8/-  tn  9/  „         

MiMuiu 8/- to  10/-      , 

fipe-Uyera 91-  „        

Street  clonnen 4/2  to  9/-        „ 

Stone- hreAkera  (pieoe)  »....  2/6  to  3/-  per  oaliio  yard.. 

Tttnekeepvn £1  lO,'- to  £2  pvr  veek 

iSfote  RaUnooy  Emphi/era. 

HUt'k»iniths 9/- t^  12/2perday  

•trik«» 7/B  to  8/6        

Koilentukora  »/- to  12/2      

Rnkesmen £2  2/- per  week 

Brusfinbhsra 1)/- to  l)/- per  day  

<'nqjoiiUirM   8/8  to  1]/-       

Carriage-bnndera   10/-  to  11/4      „        

trimmen 10/-  to  10/8      „        

Cleaners,  engine « 5/- to  7/-        tt         ■ 

KogiDc>dnTor« (loooniotivo)  ...i. ........  11/-  to  15/-      ,,        ......... 

„  (eUtionfcry)  7/8  to  10/-       , 

Fettlera «...  7/0  , 

Kiremeo    ,..,„„„„„..„  8/-  to  10/-       >•         

Fitter*  , BZ-toI-V-       

Koremun £240to£4fi0  porannam... 

('lAogotB    0/-  per  day  

';o«nb 9/-  to  U/-      

Laboureni ...„ 7/- to   7/8      ^        

Porters  and  Signalmen  ,..,,..,..,  .„...  7/-  to  10/-      ,« 

Shanten  8/- to  11/-      , 

Htstion-nuutera   £ISO  to£400  per  annum,  no 

fixed  time  RpecllieiL 


Hows. 
4S 

48 

48 
48 

48 
48 


44 
44 
44 
44 

44 

49 
48 

48 
54 

48 


48 
48 
48 
» 
48 
48 
48 
48 
S.1 
OS 
Si 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
55 
48 
55 

no 
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State  Mailway  Emploifdt — continued. 

Waggon  builders 9/6  to  10/4  per  day     .... 

Watchmen £2  2/-  to  £2  5/-per  week. 


Coal — (Northern  mines) — 

Miners,  piece-work,  average      4/2  per  ton 

Overmen  {underground)     ...  12/-  to  IS/-  per  day 

Depnty  overmen 8/6  to  12/-      ,, 

Shiftmen    6/6  to  10/-      „ 

Onsetters  6/6  to  10/-      „ 

Bankers  oflf  6/- to  10/-      „ 

Scremmen 6/6  to   8/- per  day 

Engine-drivers 10/- to  12/-      „ 

Enginemen  and  firemen   ...,      7/- to    9/-      „ 

Screen  overmen   10/-  ,, 

Overmen  (overground)   10/- to  12/-      „ 

Plate-layars 9/-  to  10/-      „ 

Fomace-men 7/-  to    8/-      „ 

Hamessmaker 8/-  „ 

Packers 2/6  to 

Wheelers  6/- to 

Water-bailers  3/6  to 

Horse-drivers   3/6  to 

Stablemen 7/- to 

Labourers 6/-  to 

Flatters 4/- to 

Trappers    2/-  to 

Boys  2/- to 

(Southern  mines) — 
Miners  (2/6  to  3/-  per  ton)...      8/-  to 

Gold  £2  10/- per  week        

Silver-mining,  Broken  Hill^ 
Mechanics  and  Surface  Hands. 

Engineers 10/- to  12/-  per  shift  of  8 

Carpenters  10/- to  12/- 

Blackemiths 10/- to  12/- 

,,  strikers  8/4 

Engine-drivers  (hoisting) 10/-  to  11/- 

Firemen 8/4  to    9/- 

Fitters 10/-tol2/- 

Machine  men  (shop) 9/-  to  10/- 


4/- 
7/- 
8/- 
8/- 
8/- 
8/- 
6/6 
3/- 
■*/- 

9/- 


Homt. 
48 


48 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

48 
44 


honra 


CITBRENT  WAGES, 


Mininff — eontinu«d. 

Boilvmwkora , 12/-  per  shift  ol  8  hours. 

Kiv«ters  „ 9/-  to  10/-           „  „ 

Tinimithi 10/-                      „  ,» 

Snw-millen 8/4  to  10/-          „  „ 

Uorae-drivera 8^                      ,i  »t 

lAbotirart  {MU »..„«......      8/4                      „  „ 

Boyi S/-to   7/fl          «  „ 

Treppen 10/-                      „  „ 

FUg-wheden... 9/-                    „  „ 

Foeden 10/-                      „  » 

Cbarge-wfaeelera 9/-                      n  •■ 

Uuclergroutiil  Hands. 

Miners  .........  (0  hours  on  San- j  10/-                      ,,  „ 

,t      (in  wet  \  day  to  constitute  > 

whAtia)  {  ■  khift  ttork  )  10/10  „ 

Bmce  nnd  put  men    B/-                      „  „ 

Truckers  8/4                        „  „ 

Orv-drUHMUig  Himds. 

Bhtft-WMhun ...     10/-                      .,  „ 

HoiuUrunneni 9/-                      „  „ 

,,     fe^Mlurs  9/-                        „  ,, 

Knpnculrivcni 10/-                        ,»  „ 

Ovurliinc.  — All  time  worked  uvt^r  eight  (S)  hours  p«r  day  to  Ue  paid  for 
ml  ihv  ratti  of  titno  uid  &  ijuarter  (Stuiduys  nut  uxcf.'ptvif ). 

Bonn. 
Tin _ £2  10/-  per  week    44 


An  in^)eotion  of  tho  preceding  table  at  onoe  reveals  the  tact 
thnt  tlio  labouring  olawea  in  thia  cooiinunity  are  far  In  Advance  of 
their  fellow- workmen  in  older  countries,  iu  other  respects,  beudes 
the  mere  question  of  better  wages.  In  nearly  all  departments  of 
labour  the  daily  toil  in  restricted  to  eight  hount,  and  though  there 
is  no  statutory  recognition  of  this  time  as  the  limit  of  a  man's 
labour,  it  is  tacitly  acknowledged  even  by  the  GovemnieDt«  of  the 
various  oolonies.  lAbonr  organizations  and  trades*  anions  are 
[larticularly  strong  iu  the  two  provinces  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria.  Every  year  a  day  is  set  apart  in  these  colonies  by 
the  Trades  and  Labour  Councils  for  the  public  celebration  of  the 
foundation  of  the  eight-hour  system  ;  and  thu  State  countenances 
the  demonstration  by  making  the  day  a  public  holiday. 


Cotupftmtivcljr 
hifli  rale  wl 


Klgbt^KHir 


^tS^^^^^^^^^^^Tttoustrial  pbogItos.         ^^^^^^B 

^^^H                                            aOVEftXJTEXT  EMPLOYEES.                            ^^H 

^^^^^1               The  CioTenimcnt  of  t]ie  Colouy  is  u  very  eonsiUerublu  factor  ^^^^| 
^^^^^1           the  labour  market,  as  it   employed   uu    less   Uian    24,709    per-   ^H 
^^^^^1           niaount,  aud  1,*35S   toinporary  officials  during   1889,   including   ^H 
^^^^^H           the  |)oUce  and  defence  forces,  and  all  persons  receiving  remunera-    ^| 
^^^^^H           tion  from  the  State.     Thest*  oftlcinis  may  be  cuuvaniently  divided   ^H 
^^^^^H            int^  live  c-Iasses^  a»  in  the  following  aiiiiniiary,  which  »hows  tJie   ^H 
^^^^^H           number  and  salaries  of  all  officers,  distinguishing  the  permanent  ^H 
^^^^^H           ofticers  from  those  temporarily  enip!o}'ed  : —                                         ^H 
^^^^^H                                    Persons  employed  by  tlie  State,  1 889.                            ^H 

^^^^^^H                                DnniniiienU. 

Pwwancnt     Pociokiwnt 
OHccn.          J^olorica. 

4.110 

2,230 

843 

1.200 
1,325 

£ 

2,112.054 

507,5W 

363,207 

102,741 

18,000 
3X0,309 

955 

73,020      ^M 
1.234     ^M 

14 

^^^^^^1            Persons   partly  paid  by  tht» 

28(> 

43^761 

^^^^^H 

24,700 

3.482,005 

1.258        118,005       ^ 

^^^^^H                Tlie  first  division  comprises  the  commercial  and  revenue  yidd-  ^H 
^^^^^H           ing  departments,  the  details  of  wliicli  are  thus  stated  : —                    ^H 
^^^^^B                          Commercial  and  Revenue-yielding  Dc]iartments.                  ^H 

MkUritM. 

Trronoimry 
UtBeun, 

Tbinp(Af7               1 
tteklrtw.                   J 

1      e 

11.001       1,483.000 
2.1SS          *2H7.T1'2 

60S 

30,288      ^M 

SIS 

I  us 

•JOO 

•J87 

221 

43 

162,465 
33,000 
40,541 
60.600 
38,970 
9,7U 

TO 

185 

:::3:  ™ 

14,006 

2.112.064             OSS 

73,030       H 

^^^B 

^^^^^^^^H                                                                                                                                             ^^^^^^H 
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The  cext  two  clauses — Education,  and  Police  and  Defence 
Porces — have  no  tomporarj  appointments.  The  details  of  thoite 
are  as  follow  : — 


Uaefttion. 

PoUoD  ftod  X>«faMB. 

Di!t«rtiiieat          jOHkai. 

Bttufa.             I>e|wtH«Bt 

OffiOBIlL 

SikrtM. 

Public  Tuatruution... 
Syiliiey  Univemty... 

4,0i2    490,342  1 
77      l7.-2i2 

Total 

hSSS 
611 

i 

386,452 
73.755 

ToUl 

4,lt<)    fi07.»U 

3,*22d 

3G2,'Xil 

The  fourth  diviBiou  includes  gaols  and  penal  cstnblitthmeuts, 
hoHpitals  and  asylums  for  the  inaano,  £c.,aH  well  a.**  roformalurioa 
and  industrial  schools.  The  particulars  of  these  InstitutionH  are 
thus  given : — 

Gaols  and  Asylums. 


Prnnsnent  Persuncnt  jTemitftnrfTMHpMtrf 
Ofllnn.        Halmgim.       OlHoun.  (  8bIm1«l 

(lOoU  mill  Fuud  EdAUishmeuts 

457      ,     64.79Q 
3&S            31.430 

0 
2 
3 

£ 
962 

132 

Indtutnal  anil  RcfotTnatory  Schuoli 

08 

3,603 

150 

«43 

102,741 

14 

1,2M 

Class  5  cotisiats  miualy  of  country  potttinasteri,  vho  are  only 
jwrtly  paid  by  the  State.  Tliere  were  1^00  of  these  in  round 
uumbtTB,  ami  Iht-y  receiveil  £18,000  from  the  Guvemment. 
The  lost  division  includes  the  Governor,  ministers  of  religion  in 
receipt  of  State  pay,  judges,  and  civil  servants  not  included  in 
the  above.  There  were  1,:J23  permanent  officers  in  thin  class, 
with  tialarius  amounting  to  i;3 80,309  ;  the  temporary  appolnt- 
menlH  umutmted  to  289,  u-ith  salaries  to  the  sum  of  £43,751. 
As  further  illustraliug  the  important  part  played  by  the  State  as 
an  employer  of  labour,  it  may  bo  mentioned  that  there  are 
usually  5.5O0  handa  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  public 
roads,  while  nt  times  the  uuinber  has  reached  9,000. 
2  z 
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STEASr  POWER. 

The  power  used  in  the  Colony  for  manufacturing,  transporting. 
Mid  other  purposes  is  e<iuivalent  to  141,300  horee-power,  or  129 
hor*e-power  for  evei-y  thuuKaiul  perBoiiR,  a  rate  comparing  not 
unfavoarably  with  other  countries,  as  will  be  Been  from  tiie 
subjoined  statement  computed  from  Mulfaall's  Dictionary  of 
Statistics : — 


Ooontrr. 


Steun|Knrer 
cmployod. 


P«r  1.000  ei  the 
population. 


United  Kingdom.... 

France  «, 

Germany  

Russia   

Austria  

luiy 

Spain 

Bolgiam    

HoSkitd    

United  Stntm 

New  Sontb  Wd«B 


H.p,  Thoaaonds. 

y.2ou 

0,200 

2,240 

sao 

740 

810 

340 

14,400 

141 


V«luc  uf 
lUKtatrion'. 


Of  the  total  power  employed*  in  the  Colony,  by  far  tlic  greater 
portion  is  deriviHl  from  Bteam.  The  amount  used  in  nianufiio- 
toriea  is  24,66*2  horse-power,  or  about  17  per  cent,  of  the  total 
employeil,  and  the  value  of  plant  and  madiinery  irorked  by  this 
power  is  eatimatrxl  at  £4,5L'6,821.  The  value  of  land  and 
buildings  devoted  to  works  and  manufactories  may  be  approxi- 
mately set  down  at  £7,070,219,  which,  with  the  sum  set  down 
for  plant,  would  make  the  total  invested  in  these  industries  na 
much  as  £\  1, €03,0-10  for  plant^  land,  and  buildings. 


The  8ervicc«  for  wbicb  steam  {lower  is  used  are  iJiown  in  tliQ 
following  table,  from  which  it  «ill  be  s^n  that  land  and  wator 
transport  absorb  7)^,900  horse  jiower,  or  nearly  r»6  per  cent,  of 
the  total  liorae-powar  conaumwl.     The  information  with  regard  to 


TRADE    UNION'S. 


mnnitfactures  nnd  transport  ifl  fairly  exact,  but  is  only  Approximate 
for  the  other  iudustries  :— 


IndtBtriM  mtajfiojlng  povar. 


MutoftotOKi,  &e 

Luid  tnuiaport 

Water  tnuuport  , 

Agricultural  am)  Paatoral . 

Mininjc   

Other  industries  


t 


Hocw-powar. 


&8.700 
20,200 
ia.9Q0 
12.300 
O.flOO 


U1.3U0 


T/tADB  USfO^S. 


The  subject  of  Trade  UmonUm  baa  been  dealt  with  by  legislation  Lwiiution  on 

•'  '      *  Trwl*  Union*. 

in  only  one  instance  in  thia  Colony — the  Trade  Union  Act  of 

1881.     This   measure  comnienceti   by  enacting  that  the  purpose 

of  any  trade  union  shall  not  Ire  deemed  to  be  unlawful,  so  as  to 

render  it«  members  liable  for  cnnapiracy  or  otherwise,  merely 

because  it  is  in  restraint  of  trade  ;  nor  for  auoh  a  reaaDn  shall  any 

agreement  be  maile  void  or  voiiUble.     It  is  derlart^l  thiit  nothing 

in  the  Act  shall  enable  any  Cuurt  1.0  entertain  any  U*gal  proceeding 

in  respect  bo  agreementa  between  the  members  tbemBelvea  of  a 

trade  union   with   reference  to  the  terms  upon  which  they  shall 

transact  busine&H,   employ,   or  1k!  employed,  or  for  the  recovery 

of  subscriptions,  ponaltieH,  or  applications  of  the  funds  to  certain 

apecififd  purposea     At  the  some  time  the  Act  is  not  to  bedimed 

to  make  snch  agreementa  unlawful.     Neither  tbc  Friendly  Socieiiea 

Act  nor  the  Companies  .Vet  ai-e  to  apjdy  to  trade  unions,  nor  can 

they  be  registered  under  those  Acta     Provision  is  made,  however,  BsRi^tntion  nt 

for  the  registration  of  such  trade  unions  under  the  present  Act, 

provided  always  that  if  one  of  the  purposes  of  such  trade  union 

be   unlawful   the  regiatratioa  shall   be  void.      The  Registrar  of 

Friendly  Societies  ia  made  rrpiw.rar  of  trade  unions,  and  provisions 

are  made  for  the  ap[K>iotment  of  trustees,  treasurers,  iic,  for  the 
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DcdnlUou  of 
Trade  I'nloiM. 


establiKliineDt  of  rules,  the  preparation  o£  aniiuai  retamB  fo 
dissolution  or  aiiiaJgamatJoii,  diange  of  numi*,  aiicl  other  matters.] 
The  term  "Trade  Union"  is  defined  to  mean  "any  combinauon.] 
whether  temponiry  or  permanent,   for  regulating   the  relation*! 
between  workmen  and  employers,  or  between  workmen  and  work-j 
men,  or  between  employer  and  employers,  for  impoaing  restrictive*  I 
conditions  on  the  conduct  of  any  trade  or  business,  whether  mich 
combination  would  or  would  not,  if  i\m  Act  had  not  been  paaMxl. 
have  been  doemed  to  have  been  an  unl&wftil   combination  by  { 
reason  of  some  one  or  more  of  its  purposes  being  in  restraint  of] 
trade."     Few  of  the  Trade  Unions  have  cnmpliwl  witli  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  relative  to  retuniH,  consequentlv  particulars  in 
regard  to  tlieir  membership  cannot  be  given  with  aay  acourac)'.  I 
At  the  middle  of  1890  the  number  of  Hocieties  registered  wma 
ninety-live. 


Afrrccnciila 
Yklklatine  Act 


IJUPOJiTATW^f  OF  LABOUR. 

Since  the  eessation  of  assisted  immigration  by  t^e  State  ther 
has  been  very  little  labour  imported  by  the  capitalists  and  manxi- 
facturei-a  of  the  Colony;  in  fiict   almost  all   the   artisans  andl 
labourers  who  have  arrived  here  within  the  laat  few  years  hav 
been  those  who  have  left  the  other  Australasian  Colonics,  in  tbr\ 
hope  of  itiiproTuig  their  position  in  Xcw  .South  Wales.     TJiol 
question  of  tho  importation  of  labour  haa  not  been  largely  dealt 
with  by  legirihition  in  this  C-olony.     Tlie  chief  enactment  on  ibo^ 
subject  is  the  Agi-ecuionts  Validating  Act,  3D  Victoria,  No.  29, " 
which  provides  that  agreements  made  in  any  place  l»eyond  the 
Colony,  for  a  period  of  8er\*ice  not  exceeding  two  years,  ahall  1m- 
ttft  binding  and  effectual  as  though  they  had  been  entered  into 
within  tho  Colony,  [trovidcd  thai  the  contract  or  agreement  shall 
have  been  mode  and  subscribed  iu  tho  presence  of  some  officer 
duly  authorised  in  that  behalf  by  the  Governor  and  Executire 
Council  of  New  South  Wales. 


PATENTS. 


PATEKTS. 

The  law  relating  to  tbc  rRgistratiou  of  inventions  and  Improve- 

inenta  bos  been  in  force  since  1&55,  but  it  is  only  within  rect-nt 

years  that  the  provisions  o£  the  Act  liavo  Keen  used  to  any  gix-at 

o\tont     In  1887  the  law  was  amended,  and  the  fees  redncf-d  to  ubenlttfoi 

UiO  l»w. 

the  nominal  sum  of  .£5  for  Letters  Patent,  and  X2  for  a  cerUGcate 
of  provisional  protection,  which  latter  may,  if  application  be  made 
within  twelve  months  from  its  granting,  be  converted  into  a  patent 
on  the  payment  of  an  oddiliounl  X*).  The  result  has  been  that 
the  business  of  the  Patent  Ofiice  has  greatly  increased.  The 
inventions  registflred  in  1890  were  for  the  moat  part  not  local  but 
foreign,  and  this  feature  h&s  marked  the  operations  of  the  Patent 
Office  since  it«  inception.  The  following  is  the  business  transacted 
xince  1 855  : — 

Letters  of  Registration  and  ABSignment.s  thereof  for  Inventions 
or  Improvements  registered. 


Yttr. 

Nol  a(  KcgflMimUom. 

Year. 

Ko.  ot  lUviUnUuni. 

Pkbanln 

nanGL 

Tout 

PftUnU. 

Dtnu. 

Tttltl. 

I8S5 

3 

1873 

43 

6 

49 

I8M 

1 

1674 

89 

21 

60 

1857 

1 

1876 

34 

16 

60 

1868 



10 

1876 

44 

H 

62 

1SS9 



11 

1877 

es 

27 

89 

1860 

10 

1878 

46 

19 

64 

isei 

,, 

IS 

1870 

57 

16 

73 

18C2 

14 

1880 

8i» 

23 

113 

1863 

18 

4 

wt 

IHSI 

113 

13 

126 

18(v» 

16 

3 

17 

1X82 

129 

21 

IM 

I86& 

ir> 

5 

20 

itM:{ 

149 

24 

173 

1866 

20 

A 

2A 

\ihi 

183 

29 

213 

1867 

30 

4 

W 

1886 

161 

27 

18S 

1868 

2! 

•2 

23 

1886 

203 

31 

334 

L    1869 

27 

fi 

82 

Ifl«7 

•r>4fi 

44 

669 

1870 

32 

4 

36 

1888 

•742 

60 

792 

f   1871 

27 

6 

32 

1889 

•796 

84 

680 

1872 

43 

6 

48 

180U 

■768 

102 

870 

•  ProvbloMtl  piotootloii  uA  Itttcn  pfttuL 
The  new  law   came  into  force  on  Slst  July,  in    1887. 


The 


number  of   certificates    of   Provisional  Protection   and    Letters 


Opvrotl'tni  (if 
Art  ol  IKfT. 
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Patent  n|>plie<]  for  during  1890  was  332  and  636  respectirelj* 
while  102  assignments  were  n>gistered  during  tiit*  same  period. 
The  countries  from  which  applications  for  Patents  in  New  South 
AVales  were  received,  were  a^  foUows ; — 


Gruat  Britun.... 145 

Gemmny    6 

Frauce 6 

Belgium  .. 2 

New  Cftledouuk I 

8wcd«n  2 

Austria I 

Portugal  I 

Unit«d  StuteH 43 

Argcatiue  Ilepablic 1 


Canodft 1 

Cap«of  Good  Hope 1 

Soath  African  Repnbllo  ...  I 

New  Soath  Walei S15 

NcwZeoUud 43 

Qoceniluid IG 

South  Australia    S7 

Tasniauuk     ...,.  5 

Victoria - UO 

WegCent  Aostntlia I 


Making  a  total  of  768  applications,  over  41  per  cent,  of  which 
were  made  b^  persons  residing  in  the  Colony,  though  not 
neoesBarily  for  inventions  perfected  in  New  South  Walea, 


book«,4Q. 


COPYRIOnT. 

The  Copyright  Act  in  force  in  tlits  Colony  was  passed  on  14tli 
May,  1879,  and  became  law  on  1st  July,  1879.  The  Act  » 
divided  into  four  fiarts,  dealing  with  the  following  subjccte: — 
Part  1.  Literary,  Dramatic,  and  Musical  Works ;  Part  II.  Fine 
Arta;  Part  II L  Designs;  I^rt  IV.    Miscellaneous  Provisionm. 

Port  I  provides  for  tlte  registration  of  copyright  in  books  or 
publications,  as  uritterstootl  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  and 
for  every  new  edition  containing  any  alterations  in  the  matter; 
and  also  for  the  registmtlon  of  playriglit,  or  Uie  riglit  of  represcDting 
or  performing  dramatic  or  musical  productions,  whether  previously 
printed  and  published  or  not  The  copyright  granted  in  this 
Colony  ftpplios  only  to  works  first  published  here,  and  cotumeaoes 
to  run  on  first  publication,  representation,  or  pi'rfonnance  ;  but 
no  remedy  can  bo  obtained  or  legal  proceedings  token  for  anything 


COPYRIGHT. 


donft  lefore  registration.  The  term  of  protection  is  43  years,  or  Pctjm  of  ropy- 
the  life  of  the  author  plus  7  years,  whichever  ia  Uie  longer  period. 
Nothing  blasphemous,  seditioas  or  libellous  is  entitled  to  be 
lli^istered,  nor  any  mereadvertiaenient  Literary  works  for  which 
'Tegiatration  ia  sought  must  be  submitted  to  the  R*?gihlrar  in  a 
complete  state  an  published  ;  but  dramHtic  or  moflical  works  muy 
be  in  manuscript,  and  will  be  returned,  A  best  copy  of  the  first 
and  each  Hul>se({iienl  edition  of  every  printed  "book"  published 
in  the  Colony  must  be  delivered  within  two  montlisof  publication 
to  the  respective  Librarians  of  the  free  Public  Library  and  of  the 
Library  of  the  Univereity  of  Sydney.  The  penalty  for  default  in 
delivering  Library  copies  is  the  forfeiture  of  the  value  of  the  book 
and  a  sum  not  exceeding  jBIO.  Library  copies  must  be  delivered 
whether  the  book  h  registen;*!  or  not.  Lectures  receive  protection 
without  being  registered,  on  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Act ;  but  lectures  are  public  property  if  deliven^d  in  any 
Univeraily,  Public  School,  or  College,  orou  any  public  fouudntion^ 
or  by  any  individual,  by  virtue  of,  or  according  to  any  gift,  endow- 
ment, or  foundation.  The  regiKtratiun  fee  is  6s.  and  the  fee  for 
certiBcate,  if  one  be  re<|uired,  3a 

Part  II  gives  copyright  in  ]taintings,  drawings,  works  of  sculp-  Conyrifrht  lu 
ture,  and  engravings,  including  the  design  thereof,  for  14  years, 
and  in  photography  and  the  negatives  thereof,  for  3  yeai-s.  The 
fees  to  be  paid  are; — Is.  for  photographs  and  chromogmphio 
oards,  Sfl.  for  other  subjects,  and  3s.  for  certlficatea  Oopy- 
right  in  a  work  of  tine  art  when  not  executed  under  com- 
mistiion  iloes  not  necessarily  either  follow  tlie  work  or  remain  uilh 
the  artist,  but  oeaaes  to  exist,  unless  it  has  been  secured  by  agree- 
ment between  the  paiiies  at  or  before  the  time  of  the  sale  of  the 
original.  The  work  must  \>e  mule  in  the  Colony,  and  be  now  and 
original  to  entitle  it  to  copyright. 

Part  HL  Under  this  part  of  the  Act  protection  can  be  obtained  CDprrirhtiu 
for  new  and  original   designs,  not  previously  published  in   the 
Colony  or  elsewhere,  such  designs  being  for  articles  of  manufacture 
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Inttnutlftnai 


to*  inter- 
mtloiHJ  0(»y- 


and  works  of  art,  whetlicr  latendod  for  works  of  utility,  onuiuient, 
or  otherwise.  The  protection  does  not  extend  to  tho  article  itself 
but  ouly  tw  the  debigii  thereof;  consequently  it  does  not  apply 
to  any  merlmuical  action,  principle,  contriraiiccv  ap]iIicatiou,  or 
Ht1aptHtioii,<)r  Ic  tht^  nmtfrial  of  which  tlie  article  ie  coiiijiosed.  Th« 
articles  which  are  capable  of  being  registered  are  divided  hy  the 
Act  into  fourtoeu  dosses,  two  years  protection  being  assigned  to 
some,  and  tlireo  years  tu  others.  The  registnitioii  fee  is  ten 
flbillings,  and  registered  designs  must  bear  a  registration  mark. 

Part  IT  contains  general  provisions,  and  amongst  otlicr  tnatt^^rs 
declares  copyright  to  be  personal  property,  assignable  at  law,  and 
traiutniisHible  by  bet|ueat,  and  subject  in  case  of  iiite-stucy  to  llie 
same  law  of  distribution  03  other  personal  ppoixirty. 

The  Copyright  Iaw  of  Kagland  wt  comprised  chiefly  in  some 
fourteen  Actji  of  Parlistneiit,  of  an  unusually  obscure  and  con- 
flicting character,  and  extensively  elaborated  by  judicial  decisions. 
Under  the  "International  Copyright  Act,  1S8C,"  49  i  .'>0  Vic.  c. 
33,  tbo  greater  part  of  this  body  of  law,  together  with  the  terms 
of  the  Cop)Tight  Ck}nvention  of  Berne,  is  made  reciprocally  ap- 
])licablc  to  Great  Britain  and  each  uf  its  Dci>endencie6,  and  10  chv 
countries  that  are  [fartieji  to  the  Convention,  with  their  Colonies, 
namely: — Germany,  S|>ain,  France,  Great  Britain,  Haiti,  Honduras, 
Italy,  The  Netherlands,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Switzerland,  aiid 
Tunis,  ^previous  copyright  treaties  being  for  the  most  part  ab- 
rogated. 

Under  this  arrangement,  copyright,  when  rcgiBtered  in  the 
country  of  origin,  is  covered  by  the  local  laws  witliin  that  countiy. 
and  by  the  Imperial  Lhwb  and  the  convention  elsewhere.  Thus,  in 
order  to  secure  international  and  intercolonial  protection  for  a  copy- 
nght  registered  in  this  Colony,  it  is  only  ncceasar)-  to  obtain  an 
International  Certificate  executed  by  the  Registrar  an<l  confimitd 
by  the  ^liiiister  of  Justice,  and  this  may  be  used  anywhere  within 
the  province  of  tbo  Union. 
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The  total  number  of  registrations  of    copyright  effected   hfts 


lieen  : — 


Durltiir  1890. 


Pabt  I.  LittrcUnrf.  ;— 

Printing  and  publishing  right — 

Books     

Periodicals   

Music    

Play  right- 
Drama   

Music 

Total 

Part  II.  Fine  Arts:— 

Painting    

Drawing 

Sculpture 

Engraving 

Photography    : 

Total 

Part  IIL  Deiignx,  Ac 

Grand  ToUl.. 


44 


11 
39 


M 


10 


108 


Fnmi  tho 

pualnfj  of  the 

Act  in  187U 

to 

Slrt  December, 

18D0. 


27 

:t05 

16 

165 

33 

48 

1 

5 

556 


4 
3.2 

130 
653 


729 


336 


1,621 


750 


PAKT  xxr. 


Food  Supply  and  Cost  of  Living. 


THE  soil  of  New  South  Wales  U  capable  of  producing  in 
BbiiiiJance  most  of  the  tliitigs  necessary  for  the  suat^iuinoe 
of  human  life,  though  the  production  of  some  of  these  neoeasariM 
has  been  almost  entirely  nt^loclcd,  while  others  are  obtained  in 
quautiliea  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  community.  Consider- 
ing the  coriiparatively  high  rate  of  wages  which  prevails,  food  of 
all  kiud»  is  fairly  cheap  ;  and  articles  of  diet,  which  in  other 
conntries  are  almost  within  the  cat«got7  of  luxuriee,  are  in  New 
South  Wales  largely  consumed  even  by  the  poorest  classes.. 

cut  of  foocU.  The  cost  of  providing  food  and   beverages,  other  than  intoxi- 

cants, consumed  in  tlie  Colony  during  1890  was  £15,873,400. 
Tilts  sum  repreeentii  the  price  to  the  consumer,  niid  covrra  aU 
charges,  except  that  of  cooking  and  preparing  the  food  for  the 
table.  The  expenditure  on  wines,  spints,  and  bec-r,  amounted  to 
£4,774,100,  HO  that  the  total  expenditure  for  all  foods  and 
beverages  was  .£20,647,500,  eiiual  to  X18  I4h.  9Jd.  per  inhabi- 
tant, or  12J(h  daily;  excluding  intoxicants  the  yearly  expendi- 
ture per  inhabitant  is  £14  8s.  Hd.,  and  the  average  jier  day  OJd. 
Comitared  M-ith  the  cost  of  food  supply  In  other  countries  this 
sani  will  not  appear  considerable,  e.specially  when  allowance  is 
made  for  the  profusion  with  which  flei^h  meat  h  consumed  and 
wasted  in  this  Colony.  The  following  tigurea  are  taken  from 
the    Dictionary    of    Statistics,   and  show  the  annual  expenditure 
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per  head  uf  tlie  mom  luiportanl  European  countries  a&d  of  the 
Unite*!  States  :— 

Annual  eitpenditurp  on  food,  including  liquors. 


Cuniiuj. 

Pft 
InltftbtUuit. 

OouoOy. 

P»r 
InliAbiianl. 

£     It.   i\. 
14     4     tt 
12    4    ."j 
ID  IS    n 

5  U»     7 

7  17     4 

6  4   10 

8  9    0 

7  3    0 

9  Id  U 

£    a.    d. 
9  15    0 

DeDmBric «... 

Holland    „... 

11    U    0 
10    8     0 

li  .1    1 

8  117 

6  10    0 

United  SUtes 

6  10    0 

9  17     7 
8    9    0 

The  main  articles  of  consumption  in  the  Colony  are  meat  and  SJjIP"'"*"' 
lirCttil,  tht*  n^ttiil  vulue  of  which  equals  about  t19  per  cent,  of  the 
total  expenditure  on  food.     The  following  is  the  approximate  coat 
of  the  main  articles  which  enter  into  daily  consumption  : — 

Retail  value  of  foods,  Jtc,  consumed,  1890. 

£ 

llrearf «,..«,„«.-.. 2.833.5(10 

Fr*«h  meat    ..., 3,350,n00 

Vru«tflble9  uiid  fniitii ^ ..„,...■.  2,889,100 

Milk,  butter,  cheese,  Ac.  2,388.800 

OUier  fanii  |iroduc«..,, » CL:1A,H00 

Sugar „ I.ft68,fi00 

Tea,  oofftc,  kc    725,300 

Otbcr  fooiU  auil  beveragw 1,481,800 


£15,873,400 


The  amount  of  the  prindpal  articles  of  diet  KuuuallN  required  rMmiwiUrtJci* 

-  ,  -  .     ,  '  ^  ot  did    rt-quin 

by  each  uicmber  of  the  community  ia  estimated  to  he  as  fullow  8 : —  per  tK«ti 


„,..  271-0 


Flour SfiOtim. 

Rice   10-9  „ 

fBeef        ...     176  Bn 
Meat  \  MaitoD  ...      SS  ., 

il'ork,  Ac         10  .. 

I'otatoM    i..  1821)  ., 

Sugar 94-8  „ 

Rutl«r 16lt  „ 

ChceM  .^. ..,...'"*. 43  ., 

Tm „ 108-8  ox. 

Coffee 87  „ 


p:c3  >tttlt. 


7*L>tEr  '■ti.Jtlt  xno^ 

ia.-»  i^ain      _ 

^tr-:: :-\.aH     _ 


IT  iT  Tvr  -■iKiii  *c  ite  -TUUiE  :rr%im>uir-rci        Tii»   ■  ~ii  ii    srss  d 

i^c  iir    rt  *.■,»-=;-.-  fi    ?^    lUJiTt-    c^"*'   "r~.T3.    rti:::^!^?    satxcses  ■t* 


-■ir.  -_.    :u.  -_r-    r.a^ ,;rat.-^i^*i  - 


>    _:u.->-C   ,:r.isr"?<i5*Ir5t 


i:>     .  -.-iir^  -!j  r-': 
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head  of  sheep  ;  iind,  though  th(t  supply  of  cattle  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demand  was  beyond  tlic  resources  of  the  Colony,  the 
number  of  i^beep  available  for  umrket  xery  largely  exceeded  even 
the  number  given  above,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  preference 
of  ij<i>f  to  mution ,  no  etock  need  have  been  imported  for 
tilaughteriug. 

The  awine  sUughture  J  for  food  in  1890  uutnbored  108,180,  and  pcrk  ud  buo» 
from  these  were  manufacturoil  7.429,971  lb.  of  bacon  ami  hnmK, 
the  balance  being  conHUtnml  as  pork.  The  quantity  of  bacon  and 
hams  imported  for  home  con»umption  during  the  same  year  was 
1,3.'>7,C73  lb.,  HO  tlmt,  allowing  for  export,  the  total  coiiBumption 
of  swine  protliicts  was  0.76 1.6*29  lb. 

The  amount  of  potatoes  imported  for  local  consumption  during  potaUwa. 
I  son  was  39,">-.'l  tons,  while  the  ([uantity  a%-nilable  from  the  tlelds 
of  the  Colony  was  only  50,096  tons.  The  net  importa  amount, 
therefore,  to  44  per  cent,  of  the  total  consumption,  a  resultdue  not 
so  much  to  the  inability  of  the  farmers  to  grow  this  crop  as  to 
the  low  prices  prevailing  for  some  years  in  the  local  markets 

The  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  Colony  is  enormous,  averaging  sugar- 
about  95  \ti.  per  head  during  each  year.  The  fields  of  the  Colony 
pfoduocd  durbg  1890  about  19,617  tons,  or  34,238  tons  short  of 
the  local  il^'mantl.  Tliifl  large  t|uantity  was  importpd  principally 
from  Queensland  and  the  Dutch  East  Indi<.*H.  As  pointed  out  in  tlto 
previous  pages  relating  to  agriculture,  a  large  part  of  the  Colony 
is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  sugar-cane;  but  the  low  price 
which  KUgar  brought  Honif  few  years  ago,  when  the  market  was 
afltwtcd  by  the  bounties  given  by  Cemiany  and  France,  made  the 
industry  unprofitable,  and  the  cultivation  of  cane  wan,  to  some 
extent,  ncglcctc<l.  The  considerable  rise  in  t!ie  price  of  sugar  during 
18^9  led  to  an  increase  of  cultivation  over  that  of  the  previous 
year,  and  thi«  was  followed  by  a  further  extension  in  1890,  but 
the  area  under  cane  couM  still  \k  increased  72  per  cent,  before  the 
pi-oductiun  of  sugar  would  ei|ual  the  local  demand. 


II  Letter  ami 
chvuAo. 


Tiiftndooffce. 


Tlie  year  1890  proved  very  oncouraging  to  the  dairy  farmei^ 
and  the  quautily  of  butter  and  cheese  manufactured  was  safficieut  ' 
to  meet  local  wantfl,  and  leave  a  small  balance  for  export.  The 
amount  of  butter  made  during  1890  was  18,031,130  lb.  and  of 
choose  4,796,567  lb.,  and  the  exoesa  of  exports  over  importe  waa 
butt«r  281,341  lb.,  and  olieese  76.101  lb. 

The  quantity  uf  tlio  beverages,  tea  and  coffee,  consumed 
reinark&bly  lafj^',  the  average  i>f  tUt;  tirat-naiued  being  6  lb.  12  uk, 
per  iuhabitaut,  and  of  the  latter  9  or..  The  cousunipUou  of  t«a 
ia  universal  throughout  the  colonies,  and  the  four  niillioa  j(QD|>lfl 
in  Australasia  proliably  uhb  tuore  of  this  beverage  than  the 
millions  who  inhabit  continental  Europe,  other  than  Kiisbul 
Though  the  soil  and  ctiuiatc  of  a  part  of  New  South  Wales  are 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  U-a^  no  syHteiuatic  attenipt  lias  boen 
made  to  grow  this  plant.  The  coffee  berry,  eepecially  the  Liberi&a 
variety^  thrives  in  the  north  coast  diiitrlct,  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
cultivated  for  commeruial  purposes. 

The  average  quantity  of  the  principal  articlefl  of  common  diet 
is  given  herewith  for  the  various  Colonies  of  Australasia,  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  conauiuptiou  of  wheat  varies  from  246  lb.  in 
QueeOHlnnd  to  454  lb.  in  New  Zealand,  the  average  consuiuption 
l>eing  331  lb.  per  head.  Rice  and  oatmeal  vary  greatly  in  the 
quantity  used,  only  13'&  lb.  being  the  oonsuniption  of  Soatk 
Australia,  as  against  32'4  lb.  in  Western  Australia,  llie  use  of 
tea  is  universal  in  Australia,  the  consumption  being  largest  in 
Western  Australia  and  Queensland — with  171  oz.  and  136  oc 
respectively.  Sugar  also  enters  largely  into  consumption,  the 
average  being  lOG  lb.  per  bead  in  Victoria  and  95  lb.  in  New 
South  Wales.  Coffee  is  not  a  favourite  beverage  in  Australasia, 
the  consuiuption  buing  not  quite  one-niuth  that  of  tea.  It  is  used 
most  largely  in  tjouth  Australia,  where  the  annual  demand  amouuta 
to  21  oz. 


4 


4 


Grain — 

Wheat lb. 

Rico  k    Oat- 
meal  lb. 

FotetoM lb. 

Samr   lb. 

Tea  IK 

Cottee  OB. 

CbeeM Ibi 

Battor lb. 

SaU lb. 

Mwt— 

BMf lb. 

Mutton    lb. 

Pork&BacoD.lb. 
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The  oansumption  per  head  of  poUtoes  in  flome  of  tUc  colonies  Poutms 
iR  probftbljr  less  than  the  foregoing  table  sliow's  ;  thtis  in  tbe  case 
of  TasmaniA  the  rvtums  show  a  consumption  of  A09  lb.,  and  in 
New  Zealand  4721b.  It  ia  prohalilu  that  |>otatoeii  ara  in  some 
years  grouni  in  excefs  of  the  local  requirements,  untl  the  market 
in  New  South  Wales  and  other  continental  Colonies  not  bring 
sufficient  to  absorb  tbitt  exeesK,  it  remains  unconsumed  or  ta  given 
to  live  stock  and  poultry  ;  under  the  circa mstancea  it  is  impoaaible 
to  detorinine  the  quantity  actually  entering  into  the  food  con- 
auroption  of  the  popuhition. 

Judged  by  the  standard  of  food  consumed,  the  popuUtinn  of  J|,ri|^![p  '*''*** 
New  Routh  Wales,  as  well  as  of  all  the  oth(;r  colonies  of  Austral-  i'*^'V<'rii>^ 
nsia,  must  appear  reniHrkubly  prosperous.  Compared  with  those 
of  other  countries,  this  will  most  clearly  appear  from  the  fullowing 
table,  the  particulars  given  in  which,  with  the  exception  of  thoao 
referring  to  Australasia,  have  been  taken  from  MuIhaU'a  Dtc- 
tiooary  of  Statistics  : — 


TlinnDfl- 
of  till  «1». 


Unite<l  Kiuffdam  .. 

Kraiiec 

(innuuiy 

RuMtia 

Auiitriii 

Itali 


Italy.. 
Portnc 


378 
G40 
S50 
635 

4m 

400 

4«0 
600 
500 
440 

sao 

MO 


ortngal t..., 

SwqiIlii    ..  „, ..  . 

Norwiiy    

Oeniiiark 

HnllAii.l    

Belgium  '  fiOO 

SwitKi;rlaud     '  440 

kouilkaiiiu 400 

SiTvU  '  400 

L'niU!<1  Slates 370 

Canadii ;  400 

Xcw South  \V»l«l...    409 


100 

75 

19 

380 

40 

01 

t/ 

20 

S 

fiiO 

20 

66 

1  64 

18 

8 

1,020 

17 

78 

.'Jl 

11 

6 

ISO 

19 

« 

61 

IR 

7 

560 

14 

28 

26 

8 

4 

M 

18 

20 

71 

B 

•A 

20 

17 

6 

40 

12 

3 

40 

17 

18 

62 

22 

11 

MO 

28 

112 

7S 

13 

14 

fiOO 

40 

144 

64 

22 

22 

410 

2o 

140 

'*! 

as 

IS 

830 

SO 

340 

65 

27 

19 

l,OM 

... 

142 

02 

26 

11 

140 

■  -• 

110 

82 

4 

ti 

80 

..■ 

8 

84 

4 

0 

80 

8 

160 

53 

SO 

170 

S9 

102 

90 

45 

22 

600 

40 

72 

271 

WS 

21 

182 

34 

117 

3,7a» 

3.083 
4.708 
3.532 
3,802 
2,1W 
2v5B7 
2.ai!f» 
4.012 
3,«2T 
4,071 
4,635 
0,034 
2,706 
2,414 
2,423 
3.415 
4,013 

4.a»7 


uiu- 
tuu. 

t  off 


Taking  the  articles  of  the  foregoing  list,  with  the  exception  i 
tea  anil  eoft'eo,  and  rtKluciiig  tliein    to   n  common  basis   of  oom- 
parison,  it  viU  be  fomtd  tliut  tho  amount  of  bhermo-dynamic  powe 
callable  of  being  generated  hy  the  food  contiunied   in  this  Colonj 
in  only  exceeded  by  that  of  Germany,  Holland,  and  lielgioiu. 
For  purpose   of    comparison   tlio   Bgurea   of  Dr.    Edward  ?^mit 
F.K.S.,  ill  bin  well  known  work  on  Foo<ls.  have  been  used,  and 
the  heat  dcveloiwd   ha«  boon   ifducod  to   tho  equivalent  weight 
lifted  1   foot  high.     In  estimating  the  thormo-dynapiic  effect 
food,  grain  has  been  reduced  to  its  e-quivaloiit  in  flour,  anil  rrganl 
has  bwn  piiiil  to  thf  probable  uatiii-e  of  the  meat.  coiisumc»l.    The 
figures  for  potatoes  are  given  as  they  ap)iear  in  the  Dictiouary 
iStatietica,  but  it  is  a  prolwible  8uppa.<;ition  that  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  quantity  over   4001fi  spt  down  for  any  country  id 
required  for  humiiu  couaumptioii,  and  the  tigunw  relating  to  i 
of  the  countries — notably  the  three  juht  mentioned — aro  llierefor 
excessive,     Tlte  subHtanccs  included  in  thi»  table  arc  largely  suj^U 
mented  both  in  America  and  Eurojie  by  other  foods,  but  not  more  i 
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than  in  these  colonies ;  and  in  the  table  jost  given  will  prohabljr 
\m  fnuiul  a  juRt  view  of  tho  coHiparative  qtiaiitity  aiul  fonil-valtio  of 
the  ai-ticles  of  conBOiuption  in  each  of  the  countries  mentioned, 
TIif>  comparison  will  appear  much  more  Btrongly  in  favour  of 
this  Colony  whon  the  average  Jituouiit  of  work  which  each  indi- 
\n<lual  in  the  commuuity  is  called  upon  to  perform  h  taken  into 
consideration.  In  New  South  "Wnifs.  and  indeed  in  <dl  Aus- 
tralasia, thf;  proportion  of  women  and  childn-n  engaged  in  laborious 
occupalions  is  far  smaller  than  in  Europe  and  America,  and  the 
hoot's  of  Ial>oar  of  oil  periwiu  arc  also  leas,  so  that  the  amount  of 
foodetfei-gy  required  is  roducod  in  proportion. 

In  Mulhaira  Dictionary  of  Statiatics,  under  tho  heading  of  *J^^.^'J|"*'* 
"Diet,"  18  given  a  meaflure  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  work '^'''"""""*- 
pciformod  by  persons  doing  physical  and  mental  labour,  and  it 
would  appear  that  the  food  of  an  average  nian,  when  burnt  in  the 
body,  Kliouhl  be  equal  to  at  lca»t  3,300  foot  tons  of  work  doily, 
that  of  a  woman  2,'20O,  and  of  a  child  1,100  foot  tons.  For 
this  Colony  the  average  of  all  persons  would  he  about  2,Iil5  foot 
tons,  wherejw,  from  the  table  just  givtui,  the  amount  of  work 
wliicb  tlio  daily  food  consutiie<l  by  each  individual  in  the  Colony 
from  the  principal  foods  consumed  is  equivalent  to,  is  not  leas  than 
4,337  foot  tons.  The  quantity  of  food  consumed  in  New  South 
Wales  would  therefore  appear  to  be  far  in  excess  of  the  actual 
roqtiirementa  of  the  population,  and  though  the  excess  may 
be  looked  upon  as  waste,  it  is  none  the  less  evidence  of  the 
wealth  of  tlie  people  whose  circumstimces  permit  them  to  indulge 
in  it. 

The  following  table  gives  the  annual  consumption  of  toliacoo  in  TobMx». 
Australasia  and  thtt  principal  countries  of  the  world.  Tho  una  of 
tobacco  appears  to  bo  more  prevalent  in  Queensland  and  Western 
Australia  tban  in  any  of  tho  other  colonies,  while  the  least  con- 
sumption is  in  Tasmania  and  South  Australia.  Coro[Mirod  with 
other  parts  of  the  world,  the  average  consumption  of  Austi-alasia 
will  not  appear  excessive : — 
3  a 
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Average  Annual  Consumption  of  Tobacco  per  Inhabitant  in 
various  Countries. 


m. 

Australasia 2'53 

New  South  Wales  ..  ..  275 

Victoria 2-61 

Queensland 3*34 

South  Australia 1-93 

Western  Australia.....  3'18 

Tasmania  1-97 

New  Zealand 2-06 

United  Kingdom  1*41 

France 2-05 

Germany 3"00 

Russia 1*23 


lb. 

Austria-Hungary  3'77 

Italy  l-3i 

Spain   1  70 

Holland  6-32 

Belgium  3'15 

Switzerland  3-24 

Sweden   1-87 

Denmark 3*70 

Turkey  4-37 

United  States 440 

Canada  2-11 

Brazil  4-37 


Quantity  of 
proof  alcohol. 


CONSUMPTION  OF  INTOXICAATS. 

The  consumption  of  wines,  spirits,  and  fermented  liquors  has 
been  decreasing  for  some  years,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
statement,  showing  the  average  con8umi>tion  of  spirit  per  inhabitant 
during  the  past  seven  years. 


Gallons. 

1883 3-62 

1884 3-53 

1885 3-37 

1880 3-23 


Gallons. 

1887 2-97 

1888 2-88 

1889 2-71 

1890  2-68 


These  figures  repre.scnt  the  amount  of  alcohol  contained  in  the 
liquor  consumed  ;  the  quantities  are  given  in  proof  spirit  as  being 
a  measure  more  easily  understood,  if  less  scientific,  than  that  of 
absolute  alcohol. 


Decrwwe  of 
IntoxicatitB 
COiuumcd. 


The  satisfactory  state  of  things  depicted  in  the  foregoing  table 
is  due  to  a  combination  of  causes.  Four  of  these  are  most  notable : 
the  more  stringent  provisions  of  the  Licensing  Act,  the  decrease  in 
the  proportion  of  rougher  labourers  to  the  general  community,  the 
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depression  of  trade,  and,  loKtljr,  the  aprparl  of  teetotal  principles. 
It  were  futile  to  attempt  tn  dRtorminfi  how  thf>se  cituses  h«ve 
operated  individually  in  decn^asing the  consumption  of  intoxicants; 
but  the  fact  of  such  a  decrease  cannot  be  gainsaid,  for  tliu  direct 
«>idenoe  given  above  is  oorroboi-ated  by  tliD  decline  in  the  number 
of  arrests. 

The  volume  of  Bpirits  conaumed  in  tlie  Colony  during  1890  was  sptrUaooD. 

vunMKL 
33,105  galluna  of  Colonial  mm,  and  1,168,841  gallons  of  itnporttHl 

spirits,  in  all  1,301,946  givllons,  equal  to  1-09  gaJloiis  |ior  head — a 

quantity  not  much  more  than  two-thiixis  of  the  coosunipUou  during 

the  year  1879,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  table  : — 

^^B  Consumption  of  Spirits  in  Proof  GalloTis. 


: 


ftautUtj  Ctmmuuti. 

Ymr. 

QnMtHty  CUMOBMd. 

Vmi. 

Total 

InluMtanL 

''°*^           InhaUtut 

1870 

im> 

I6S1 
l$S2 
18S3 
18S4 

Onlloiii. 
1,039.«H7 

i.on.ooo 

1,109,274 
1,164,115 
1.214,900 
1,257,201 

Gallon!, 
1-50 
1-38 
1-46 
1-46 
1-45 
1-43 

1835 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

GaUauB. 

1,21 0,024 

1,172.140 

1.136.863 

I,l&4.975 

1,159.380 

1,201.046 

Gftlloiu. 
1-30 
1-30 
I'll 
110 
1*05 
l-OO 

The  quantity  of  Colonial  beer  which  has  been  oonsamed  can  iiMrcwwoinad. 
only  be  given  acoorately  for  the  last  four  years,  though  approxi- 
mations have  been  nuule  for  the  years  1835  and  1886.  It  will  be 
s(M>n  that  t\\o  conRnmptInn  has  declintsl  considerably,  in  spite  of 
the  increase  in  population.  The  importation  of  beer  daring  1890 
fell  below  that  of  the  previoos  yea.r ;  all  other  years  show  an 
increasG.  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement: — 


FOOD  STTPPLT. 


ConsumjiUon  of  Beer,  Porter,  &e. 


Yev. 

OolooU. 

Inportad. 

TotftL 

Per  Inhkbttut. 

1885 
1886 

1867 
188S 
1889 
1890 

11,000,000 

10,000,000 

9,720,000 

9,:ioo,ooo 

0, -SI  5,000 
9,504,000 

1,839,200 
2,075,000 
2.126,000 
2.413.000 
2,5U,000 
2,207,000 

iTftUoM. 
12,839,500 
12.07r).000 
1 1,846,000 
11,713,000 
i2.02».0lK) 
11,711,000 

I3-7B    , 

12-32  ^ 

ii-e9  H 

11-01    ^ 
10  S9 
10113 

* 

FttlUnfc  off  to 
txiiinmipticii  ot 
bwT. 


lion  of 


The  ainonnt  of  beerdntnk  in  1885  was  approximately  12,839,500 
gallons,  of  which  1 1,000,000  giillons  were  the  produce  of  the  Oolony^ 
represtmting85-7  per  cent,  of  the  total  consumption.    In  1890  tlic 
qiiautLiy  had  fallen  to  11,711,000  gallouR,  and  the  proportion,, 
locally  made  to  81-2  per  cent.      During  the  sftnic  period  tlie  con- J 
sumption  per  head  hwl  declined  from  13-79  gallons  to  10*63. 

The  wine  drunk  in.  the  Colony  ia  mostly  the  produce  of  its  own 
vineyiirda,  Init  it  is  neverthelesH  much  leas  than  might  have  been 
expected  in  a  conntiy  ro  eminently  iidapted  to  ^vin(>growing  asy 
Xew  South  Wales,  and  unountt  to  only  al>i>ut  lialf  that  drunk  in^ 
Victoria.     The  consumption  of  Au»traHan  and  European  wines  for 
the  pitBt  eleven  years  ia  given  in  the  following  table :— 


Consumption  of  Wine. 

Yw. 

AufttnlUn. 

Fatt\gti. 

Total. 

Per  iDhabltuiL 

piBmm. 

pMllOtW. 

< 

1860 

154,190 

8fK),l82 

1-18       1 

1861 

«'i79,630 

17%  848 

752.47fi 

0-W         1 

1882 

4fll,*2(i.'» 

188,008 

677.2C9 

0-ME  ^J 

1888 

r.w).;uni 

182.613 

682,921 

0-82  ■ 

1884 

r.00,44- 

188.009 

748.516 

O'SSH 

1885 

414.1IR 

193,642 

607,765 

0-65 

1886 

fiai,2r»3 

173,996 

70:>,248 

0-72 

1887 

584.179 

161.033 

74.>.212 

0-73 

1888 

«2.\350 

IMJ-nO-J 

^:>.8fll 

0-70 

1880 

747,435 

170,52*1 

1)17,901 

0-8S 

1800 

040,205 

l(>l,iM5 

»02,150 

0-7S 

AMOUNT  EXPENDED  ON  LIQUORS. 


The  amount  expended  upon  ■w-ines,  B[urits,  and  fermented  E^»«»dihit«  oq 
liquors,  consumed  in  the  C'ulony  during  the  year  1690,  wits  about 
^£4,774,100.  Of  this  sum  £2,891,800  was  the  cost  of  liquors  to 
the  ret-iiiler,  of  which  X 1 , 1  iS7,500  represents  duty,  excise,  and  license 
fws,  and  i  1,704,300  the  luvoico  price  of  the  goods.  The  cost  of 
working  the  trade  and  the  pi*ofita  of  the  tncrchanta  and  retailers 
therefore  camo  to  XI, 882,300.  The  expenditure  on  liquors  per 
inhabitant  amountixl  to  X4  Gs.  7jd.  during  the  year,  which,  though 
undoubtedly  a  large  sum,  amounting,  as  it  does,  to  7 '6  per  cent,  of 
the  average  income,  is  nevertheless  proportionately  smaller  than  the 
exjwndituro  of  neveral  European  countries.  The  following  table 
givt«  the  rate  per  inhabitant  and  the  proportion  of  income  devoted 
to  liqubrs.  The  figures  should,  however,  be  taken  with  this  quali- 
fication, that  in  several  of  the  countries  enumerated,  liquors  are 
consumed  pnncii>aUy  with  meats  in  place  of  tea  or  cotTeo,  so  largely 
partaken  of  in  English-speaking  countriejt : — 

Yearly  Amount  expended  on  Liquors  in  various  Countries. 


CounUie*, 


Amount 
per  intubltftDt. 


United  Kingdom   

Frmoe , 

Uermany  ....< , 

}{imia 

AastriK    , 

luly 

J^pfljn , 

lielgium  and  Holland 

Ifenroark , 

8canihnavta    

Uiiit«d  8UlM.. 

NewSotith  WUea...., 
Victoria 


£  I.  d. 

'2  18  0 

1  l»  0 

]  14  0 

1  0  0 

I  13  0 

1  o  U 

1  0  0 

2  0  0 
2  10  0 
I  0  0 
1  10  0 
4  B  4 
.")  5  0 


8-2 
7-7 
IN, 
O-ft 

105 
10-7 
ft- 1 
8fi 
111 
7-7 
42 
70 


Aa  pointed  out  in  the  part  of  thia  volume  relating  to  crime,  the  conmmptivn  oi 
consumption  of  intoxicants  in  this  Colony  is  less  tlmii  in  Victoria  uUm^'"  *'^ 
and  Queensland,  and  about  equal  to  the  average  of  Australasia. 


ttVKKI?* 


Omnnnptku) 
of  Alcohol  Id 
HcbCotoi)-. 


The  following  tabid  abowa  tbe  consamptioD  for  adl  the  colomw 
daring  the  year  1890.  In  Uie  case  of  South  Austmlin  and  Western 
Australia,  whenct!  no  mlums  relating  fco  bpewerl™  hpu  ubtainable^ 
the  consumption  of  \teer  has  boon  asKumeU  to  be  at  the  same  rata 
BK  that  of  New  South  Waloa.  The  Lai^st  cousuui]»tion  of  apirita 
per  inhabitant  is  in  QuevnslaniJ,  Western  Australia  being  second. 
Wine  is  uaeil  moHt  freely  in  Western  Auntrulia,  South  Auatralia, 
and  Victoria,  and  beer  in  the  Colony  of  Victorin.  The  average 
oooaumption  of  alcohol  in  all  the  colonies  aoioauts  to  290  gallons 
nf  proof  Hpirit  per  inhnbitjint,  mngin;^  fruiu  3'9S  gaJloiui  in  Wetttom 
Australia  to  1-77  gallons  in  New  Zealand.  The  total  fur  Victoria 
is  4&  per  cent,  larger  tlian  titat  of  New  South  Wales.  The  tigure« 
relating  to  the  production  of  beer  in  Victoria  may,  however,  bo 
over-stated,  fur  as  no  excise  duty  ia  levied  in  that  colony  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  returns  fitrniitheHi  by  the  various  breweries 
are  greotJy  exaggerated. 

Consumption  of  Intoxicants  in  the  AustralftRian  Colonioa,  1890. 


SfMto. 

WliWL 

Bur,  te. 

Equivnlcat 
In 

Colony. 

ToMl. 

1^ 

ToC^. 

TofaU. 

-1 

Aloobol 

(pTMrf) 

Inhuiuuitk 

l.WI.HS 

613,080 
100,120 
U,02fi 
ftf,«ft 

Killi. 
l-OO 

1-H 

0-53 
1-3S 

«»t1m.       gftlU 
WllM     0-73 
l,S6a/QS     1-tti 
STO.MS     070 
U4,4m      17i 

no,soo    i-oo 

S4.07*     6IT 
Il^t8A      0-10 

ll.Tlft.OM  '  tO-OS 

S1.4IM.&M ;  ni  SI 

9,M9,O0S  j  lO'lO 

3,.'tS&.443  1  lOTO 

Wl,&34    10-08 

i,iai,en    pib 

i,0t2,t>77     TIM 

|»th^ 

t-4» 

o-gs 

TyjUlMidMMiu.... 

II.07B.17II  J    O-Ha  1  3,MS.744  1    0-U& 

17,288,009  '  13-06 

1-90 

Taking  Auotrftlosia  as  &  wholo  it  conipores  very  favourably 
with  most  of  the  European  countries  in  the  quantity  of  intoxicants 
annually  conaumod  by  each  inhabitant,  aa  the  following  statement. 


CONSUirpTION   OF  AlCOUOL. 


bIiows.  Tbe  fi}^re.s  are  n^luced  to  gollonB  of  proof  spirit  from 
data  given  in  Mulhall'a  Dictioiuuy  of  Statistics,  and  would  look 
even  moi-e  favouraltle  to  Australasia  were  the  fact  of  tbe  large 
pr^pondcroncic  of  mules  ovtr  females  in  those  colonics  made  a 
feature  in  tho  comparison  : — 


Consumption  of  Alcohol  in  various  countries— in  Proof  OuIIons. 

ConaUy. 

OoniBViMloii. 

ConntiT. 

Ootuanptlon. 

Uoitcil  Kingilom 

gallons 

filO 

308 
2t)2 
2-80 
3-40 

2-86 

1 

gnltani, 
3  00 

Hollud 

4-00 

4-00 

Sin 

4-88 

Italy 

Uuited  Statw   .. »... 

2*66 

S'VQL 

It  k  popularly  Rupposed  that  Australian  winea  and  beers  are  strenrth  of 
not  heavily  charged  with  MpLrit  as  compared  with  the  imported  wtnuaod 
articles  ;  this  belief  is  errotieoua.  Several  desmptions  of  Aa«- 
tnilian  wines  havo  a  natural  strengUi  of  30  per  cent  of  proof 
Bpirit,  while  from  aiift1ys4>«  recently  made  it  would  appear  that  the 
Btrength  of  these  wined  offered  for  sale  varies  from  24  to  37  per 
cent,  of  Bpirit.  On  the  same  authority  it  wan  stoti'd  tliiit  in)ported 
beers  ranged  from  1388  to  15*42  per  cent  in  the  caw  of  Knglisli^ 
and  from  9-58  to  11-76  per  cent  of  proof  spirit  in  Litger,  while 
the  local  manufacture  varied  aceonting  to  tJie  muke  from  1 1  '21  to 
1512,  the  average  being  1375  |»er  cent.  Itisgeneially  uiiilertftood, 
howerer,  that  aince  the  imposition  of  excise  duties  on  oolonial  beer 
in  1 887,  tbe  strength  of  the  article  h&a  been  snmcwhiit  reduced, 
and  does  not  average  more  than  13  per  cent,  uf  proof  apirii. 


lure 


COST  or  LI  vr NO. 

In  the  year  1800  an  eitiraate  was  made  of  the  yearlv  exiwndi'  inmmomi 

ckMtiiUtunt. 

of  Xew  Soutli  WaIe.H,  iind  it  was  found 


popuhi 


that  whilo  the  Lacome  amounted  to  63  million  pounds  atoiling  tho 
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expenditure  amoanted  to  £52,131,400,  thubiUaiiceuf  £10,8G8,G0O 
representing  the  Ravings  of  the  pco]>Ie,  and  tlie  inifinies  of 
abeenteeK.  Tly  "  Bavin^H  "  is  meant  tliat.  portion  of  their  income, 
whether  realised  or  not,  which  was  not  expendt^d  by  tli©  people 
of  the  oouulry  on  their  necesBory  moiu tenon cc.  It  will,  of  course, 
b'?  understood  iJiat  no  iiiorements  to  land  values  have  been  taken 
as  part  of  tlia  uniTaliacd  income.  The  expenditure  of  tliv  year 
1890,  distributed  under  various  heads,  is  herewith  givcii,  as  an 
indication  of  the  way  in  which  thci  people  of  tliis  Colony  disbunte 
their  income  : — 

Distribution  of  Expenditure  of  the  Population  of  New  Soutli 
Wales,  1890. 

Pooil  aiid  lion -alcoholic  beverngea. ]5,H7<'1.400 

FermviitvU  oiid  Bpirituoua  lic^uon 4.774,100 

ToImcco 1.103,000 

Clothing  and  (Impery , 8.391,000 

Furniture    ...  , sayOOO 

llent  or  valnc  of  buildings  nsed  as  dwcUiDgs ^,t 6.7241.70O 

I-oconiotion  I,70.%fl0i> 

Fuel  and  ligiit    , 1,^07,300 

J'urAuttal  altuudauce  and  sorvtra 1.1ltS,000 

Medical  attendance,  lundicinu,  and  nursing 1.4^,800 

RebgiuQ,  charities,  e<lncation  (not  including  State  erpeiiditure)  71G.40O 

Art  and  amuMment ttOo.SWO 

Books.  Dtwspapers,  ftc- 7&'),4ilO 

StaUi  evrviocs,  poBtagOi  teltgrams,  sncoeuuon  dnai  74.1,100 

KoiiM'linld  oxpanse*  not  included  elsewhere 3,S14,(iUO 

M  iauelliineouB  oxponses 1,482.000 

i'22,l3l,400 
The  expenditure  for  the  year  given  amounted  to  £47  68.  3jU.  per 
head,  or  at  the  rate  of  2b.  7d.  per  day.     The  daily  expenditure 
may  be  thus  distributed  : — 


Pence  ptt  day. 

Propofftloa 
ol  Ex|MmdUiire. 

Food 

9-5 
SO 

40 

03 

12  3 

30*4 

lltl 

Ront 

li-B 

0*0 

3H-7 

31  i 

100-0 

EARNINGS   OF   THE   PEOPLE. 
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According  to  Mulhall  the  expenditure   per  bead  in  the  leading 
countries  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States  is  : — 

•  Annual  Exi)enditure  per  head  in  various  countries. 


Couutries. 


Expenditure  per 
head. 


United  Kingdom.. 

France    

Germany    

Russia    

Austria  

Italy  

Spain 

Portugal    

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark  

Holland 

Belgium 

Switzerland  

United  States   ...  , 

Canada 

New  South  Walea 


£    8.     d 


29  14 

9 

23  19 

4 

20  3 

4 

10  1 

11 

U  4 

9 

11  11 

0 

15  12 

6 

11  H 

6 

20  8 

4 

19  0 

0 

28  11 

5 

20  17 

4 

25  8 

2 

18  0 

0 

32  16 

2 

23  6 

2 

4"  6 

3 

The  table  just  given  affords  but  a  partial  view  of  the  question  cortoiuviiig 
of  the  cost  of  living ;  for  if  the  total  earnings  of  the  countries  *°         "^' 
above  enumerated  be  considered  as  an  element  of  comparison,  it 
will  be  found  that  few  countries  approach  New  South  Wales  in  the 
.small  proportion  of  income  absorbed  in  providing  food  for  the 
jit-ople.      The    following  table,    given  on    the    same    authority  Cort  of  rood 

.     .      y  oommred  with 

OS  the  preceding,  shows   that,    while   the  actual  cost    of    food  eaniin<a. 
and  drink  is  £18  Hs.  9d.  in  this  Colony,  as  against  £14  4s.  9d.  in 
Great  Britain,  the  earnings  required  to  pay  for  this  food  are  not 


7|6 
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larger  pFOportiooately  than  in  the  conntriea  vhu^  show  moit 
favourably  in  the  tahle.  The  number  of  worhing  dajs  in  the  jtmr 
in  aHHumed  to  be  300,  allowing  for  thirteen  days'  sickness  and 
fifty-two  Sundays ; — 

Annual  Cost  of  Food  and  Bereragei 


Counttj. 


Arerue  uinnkl 
oo«t  of  foodftod 


Butoof  cmtol 
food  loeunings. 


Dij'scarabss 

eqinl  touuvl 
CUM  of  food. 


L'nited  Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

BoMia  

Austria 

Italy 

Spain    

Portagal  , 

Sweden     

Norway   , 

Beomark 

Holland   

Belgium   

Switzerland     

United  States 

Cinoda 


Australasia     (New    South 
Wales) 


£    s.  d. 

14    4  9 

12    4  5 

10  18  5 

5  19  7 

7  17  4 

6  4  10 

8  9  0 

7  3  0 

9  18  11 
9  15  0 

11  14  0 
10    8  0 

12  3  1 

8  II  7 

9  17  7 
8    9  0 


18  14     9 


percent. 
42-2 
44-0 
491 
520 
50-8 
51-2 
51-2 
591 
45-2 
47-6 
36  0 
46  0 
43-4 
45^ 
25-3 
32-5 


dajB. 
127 
132 
143 
136 
152 
163 
154 
177 
136 
143 
108 
138 
130 
135 
76 
98 


98 


AVERAGE   RETAIL   PRICES. 
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V  of  New  South  Walcfi  is  so  oxtmaivp,  and  the  population,  RotoO  i>ri<t«  ot 
except  on  Oie  sea-bonrd,  so  scattered,  that  tlie  iletcrrainittion  with 
(Utj  cxActncKs  of  tlie  nvcragn  pncm  of  llto  vanous  conimuilitica 
consiimeil  is  a  nrntUT  of  no  little  difficulty.     No  nttcmpt  has  there- 
foru  been  made  to  ascertain  tlie  average  for  the  Colony,  ami  in  the 
following  pa^es  the  prices  refer  to  tlie  Metropolitan  markets  alone. 
For  Iho  purlicr  years  the  authority  of  contoniporary  uewtipQpers 
hoH  been  follouerl  where  the  olficial  reoonls  were  ol«cure  or  silent,     * 
but  aince  1S36  these  records  have  been  available,  and  have  for  the 
moat  part  been  adopttd.     The  following  (able  exhibita  the  average 
prices  of  nine  conitnudities  during  each  year  ainco  1820  : — 
Average  Retnil  Fnces  of  Nine  Conmioditiea  during  each  year 
since  1820. 


1830 

it^ai  

iff^a 

1«23 

isa* 

IS2S 

1926 

Ift27 

lf2P.... 

18» 

1S30 

IMI 

1332 

1833  

1834 

1835 

1838 

1837 

1838 

1831) 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

184fi 

1846 

1847 

1848 


55 

at 


1     0 


1  10 


ei 


0    8i 
0    7i 


^1 


•.  d. 


18    8 
12    8 


10  0 

14  0 

10  0 

7  0 


10 

0 

10 

6 

11 

U 

1  ^ 

0 

Il2 

0 

(H 

0 

10 

0 

4 

8 

4 

8 

6 

2 

n 

A 

0 

0 
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Ymf. 


1849 

1850 

ISfll 

1832 

ISTiS  

18M 

1855 

1856 

isr,7 

1858 

J859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1S63 ., 

1864 

1865 

186U 

1867 

1868 

1860 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1B8U 

1881 

1882 

1883 

18*4 

1883 

IHWi 

1887 

1888 

1880 

18M 


H. 

d. 

4 

0 

ti 

3 

8 

6 

tl 

3 

D 

3 

11 

0 

14 

0 

11 

3 

7 

4 

8 

4 

10 

0 

8 

0 

R 

6 

1 

0 

i; 

6 

7 

0 

» 

6 

8 

4 

4 

3 

5 

1) 

4 

n 

a 

0 

R 

7 

ft 

0 

5 

1 

6 

0 

4 

7 

6 

1 

fi 

1 

B 

1 

9 

0 

4 

8 

4 

1 

5 

n 

A 

2 

4 

3 

3 

to 

4 

3 

3 

10 

3 

6 

4 

8 

3 

7 

n 


$^ 

x^- 

S£ 

£ 

II 

■.  d. 

«.  .1. 

A. 

B.    d. 

1    2 

0    6^ 

3J 

t     9 

1    3 

0    7 

3 
3 

1   10 

i     3 

0    T 

1     4 

1     3 

0    7 

il 

1     4 

1    r>4 

0    74 

1     4 

2    3 

0    U 

5 

2    6 

2    4 

1    3 

7 

2    .1 

1  U 

1     2 

H 

2    '2i 
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The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  tlio  history  of  pncea  in 
Colony — the  grvul  range  of  soiup  of  the  conimwUtics  during  th« 
year — ia  not  disclosed  by  the  forpgoing  table.  This  variation  id 
raoat  nottc^cablo  during  tho  early  ycan<,  nrid  amongst  nrticlea  oi 
local  production,  and  was  the  result  of  the  almost  complete  iaulii 
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tion  of  the  Colony  from  the  Tiinrkcts  of  thti  world.  Prior  to  the 
iliscovery  of  gold,  communication  by  letter  with  the  outsiclo  world 
was  at  best  uaeertain,  and  as  iate  as  IS78  the  regular  mallK  were 
tnado  lip  but  oncn  Ji  month.  Tlif  pstablislnnent  of  tftlegraphic 
cnmmunicatiou,  amon^t  other  resiittH,  has  had  a  markcfl  effect  on 
prices,  80  that  except  in  rare  instances,  and  for  goods  i»roducet.l  in 
excess  of  the  demand,  thrt  jn'oduction  of  Auatmlia  no  longer 
determines  tins  prices  of  goo»U  required  for  the  local  markers. 
Exception  must,  of  coume,  be  made  for  [»eriishable  produce,  which 
is  Ktill  liable  to  a  great  range,  in  pricf^  during  the  courso  of  a  fdngle 
year,  as  will  be  shown  by  somo  examples  hereafter  given. 

WliHit  has  exhibited  veiy  great  vtmation  in  value,  not  only  Price  of  w1m3I 
from  year  to  year,  but  even  within  the  fuime  year.  Tlie  luwe«t 
average  for  twelve  months  was  in  1841,  when  the  bushel  sold  for 
3s.  4d.  In  1888  the  average  was  38.  Cd.,  but  in  18311  the  average 
wan  not  less  than  ITk.  4d.  In  1828  the  price  was  iO&,  Gd.,  and 
in  1H40  it  was  also  lOs.  6d.  In  1854-o-G  the  quotations  were 
1  Is.  Od.,  Hs.,  and  lis.  3d.  for  those  years  in  their  order.  Since 
then  the  price  of  tin*  cereal  has  never  averaged  more  than  10s. 
per  bushel  for  a  period  of  twelve  ninntlm,  and  from  1680  has 
averaged  over  53.  in  two  years  only.  As  illustratiug  the  range  of 
prices  within  a  year,  the  case  of  1824  may  be  ciUhI,  when  wheat 
varied  from  4s.  to  13».  6d.  the  bushel;  in  18*28  (he  jirices  were 
from  fis.  to  159.  ;  in  the  following  year,  from  7a.  6d.  to  16s. ;  uid 
in  1833,  from  8s,  fid.  to  25k.  The  Inst-mentionwl  wa.H  the  highest 
price  at  which  there  is  a  record  of  sales  having  b^en  made,  in 
that  same  year  the  2'lb.  loaf  was  sold  at  14d. 

PotAtoes  have  also  varied  in  price  from  year  to  year.  The  PrlcootpotUM^ 
lowest  average  for  a  whole  twelvemonth  was  3«<  6d.  i>ei*  cwt.  in 
1873,  and  the  highest  was  21b.  4d.  in  I85rt,  xhortly  after  the 
discover}'  of  gold ;  and  it  mtiy  not  bo  without  interest  to  note 
tliat  from  1853  to  1658  the  price  of  potatoes  was  extmordlnanly 
high.  Commencing  with  the  year  first  named,  the  averages  were 
138.,  iSsL  60.,  21p.  4d.,  10s.,  148.  6d.,  and  ISs.  Gd.  per  cwt.    With 
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rt^gard  to  tbe  variation  ia  a  singlo  year,  tbo  following  ext 
maj  he  cited  : — In  1820,  from  4b.  6d.  to  10a.  per  cvrt.  ;  in  U 
from  48.  8(1.  to  128.  ;  in  1839,  from  &3.  to  268.  ;  in  1834,  fr 
99.  to  19s.  ;  in  1839,  from  7s.  to  25s.  ;  in  1854,  from  1  lai  to  24s." 
in  ISoO,  from  Ss.  to  lis. ;  Hiitl  in  1S88,  from  2a.  tu  24a. 

Wfiutm.        The  price  of  maize  has  not  been  subject  to  tbe  same  flttctuAtio 
as  tbat  of  wheat,  since,  being  little  uaed  except  for  horscHfoocI,  this 
grain  U  capable  of  being  replaced  by  other  prottucte ;   uevortbdo 
the  prices  havfi  ranged  from  la.  8d.  in  ISIS  to  lOs.  in  1854, 

'PrtM  of  bnod.         lii  tbe  list  fi^vcn  tit  pagv  747  are  includud  quotations  c^  braad 
per  2  lb.  loaf.      It  will  be  }H.-en  ibut  in  uumI  years  tlie  prioo 
somewhat  regularly  with   that  of  wheat     There  are,  how 
exceptions  ti>  tluK  rule,  chiefly  in  the  years  during  whieli  whi 
brought  an  unusually  high  tigure.  when  the  |)riee  of  bread  will 
found  to  have  been  less  than  might  have  been  expected, 
lowest  price  at  which  bread  has  boon  retailed  was  2^d.  in  I849J 
and  the  highest  was  Ud.  Oxn  2  lb.  loaf,  which  figure  waa  ]iaid  fi 
a  short  time  in  1839. 


In  additioTl  to  the  nine  conimoditiea  winch  are  given  in 
747,  tbo  following  list  of  articles  lately  nsed  may  not  be  witho 
interest.     Tbe  information  begins  with  1836,  beyond  wbiob 
it  is  difficult  to  detertnine  the  exact  average : — 

Average  Retail  Prices. 


Ytur. 


1836. 
1W7 

!8S8 

1H40 

ltH2, 
Ifrl.1. 
1844 


^TX 


0  10  ! 
0  11 

0  lOi'l 

n  10  \i 
0  m 
0   H] 


1    0 


JI^^' 


d. 
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Inipmvwt 
i]inJit)-  of 
commodities. 


figures  wilt  be  foimd  to  represent  tho  fair  average  rates,  liav 
roganl  to  tlie  cI&bs  of  goods  consumed.  It  is  of  iniportanoe 
take  into  consideration  the  quality  of  the  produire  con»ume 
for  very  coiisideralile  cliaugeK,  in  the  direction  of  itn prove inen^ 
have  taken  plact^  in  this  respect.  Thus,  the  onlinarr  sugar  noi 
used,  and  obtainablu  for  about  3{d.  per  lb.,  is  a  good  whito  i 
whercoK  some  years  ago  only  the  comuionL-st  quality  of  mnisi  sag 
was  fnund  nn  the  tables  irf  the  people.  A  very  material  iinfirovcH^ 
meat  haa  been  effected  in  the  quality  of  dour,  a  large  proportaon 
of  the  jtresent  consumption  heing  roller-made.  Salt-butter  stlQ 
forin>i  the  bulk  uf  the  hupply,  but  it  is  Uiiually  of  rL<oi*nt  ttiak«; 
while  formerly  the  butter  was  imjiorted  from  Great  Hritaiu,  i 
was  several  months  old  before  reaching  the  dining  table. 
candles  now  used  are  made  of  stearine,  but  tlu'  tijite  is  not  ren 
when  otdy  tho  coiitinnn  tallow  coiuHc  was  in  general  use  ; 
8o  witli  many  otjier  articles  of  ordinary  cousumptiou. 
retail  priws  arc  those  actually  paid  from  day  to  day,  irrespectiv 
of  tho  nominal  wholesale  rat4*ii  of  tho  commodities  iji  the  ^rdne 
markcU. 


Priop-lcvcl  of 

lumuioiimpN. 


A  consideration  of  retail  prices  would  not  be  complete  'witliog 
a  stat'-ment  of  the  price-level  in  different  years.      This  can 
given  for  foods ;  but  at  present  the  data  are  hardly  siifficiont  i 
nsitabltsh  an  exact  series  of  price-levels,  taking  into  cociRiilcratio 
all  the  elements  of  ordinary  expenditure.      The  informatiou 
regard   to  foods  is  given   below,  the   assumption    being 
that   tho  quantities   entering  into    eonsnnijttion  were   the 
formerly  as  at  the  present  day.     TIiis  assumption,  however, 
some  respects  erroneous ;  but  thore  appears  to  be  uo  other  me 
within  reach  to  effect  a  justor  comparison.     Sugar,  tea, 
butter,  cheese,  and  potatoes,  are  now  more  largely  u«ed  than  (say 
prior  to  1870;  but  bread,  or  other  forms  in  wliicli  flour  is  ush^^ 
and  meat,  arc  not  consumed   so  largely.     However,  wln-n  full 
allowance  is  made  oo  this  score,  the  following  table  will  still 
found  to  approximate  closely  to  the  truth  :^ 
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Piicelevel  of  Foods,  1830-90. 

Tlyt-ymr  period. 

Prio»-L«r«l— 
Period  IIf3»-l  =  l,OI». 

Pcrloilli»5-i»  =  l.i)no. 

18.10-4    

1,000 

1,116 

992 

(UU 

902 

1.273 

1,063 

900 

780 

9J0 

8S7 

865 

\,ir>a 

1835-9    

l,29ll 

1,147 

184S  9   

"A" 

ISM-^   

1.112 

1,472 

1.217 

lBeg.9   .,.., 

1,040 

902 

1,1)02 
1,002 
1,000 

I88A-90 

During  the  period  of  sixty  years,  which  this  tuble  embraces,  iianje  of  Pri«ia. 
there  has  been  a  range  from  655  or  757  for  1845-9,  to  1,273  or 
1,472  for  1H55-9,  equal  to  over  05  per  cent.  Comparing  the 
last  period  of  the  serioa  with  the  othora  it  will  tnt  8e<'n  that 
only  two  are  marked  witli  lower  prices— 184ri-9  and  1870-4. 
Little  practical  good  can  be  gained  by  comparing  the  prices  of 
one  jwnod  with  those  of  another,  unless  i-egard  is  also  paid  to  the 
earnings  of  labour,  and  as  means  of  eompurison  are  afibi'ded  in  tlie 
chapter  of  this  volume  dealing  with  wageR,  it  will  be  unnecessaiy 
to  pursue  the  subject  further  in  this  place. 


WIIOLESALK  I'HICKS. 

The  average  wholesale  pricca  of  the  principal  kinds  of  milling  whniimie 
produce,  feed  grains,  root  cro[W,  and  fodder  for  each  month  of  the  ''  ''**■ 
year  1890  are  given  in  the  following  statement.  The  Hverngc  for 
the  whole  year  is  also  shown,  but  ia  given  irrespective  of  the 
(|uantiiie«  flold  in  eacli  moiLth.  In  using  the  table  tt  w^ould  be 
Wfll  if  tlii.t  rjualiticatiou  were  borne  in  mind,  as  the  apparent 
average  obtained  by  dividing  the  uum  of  the  prices  of  (-•acli  month 
by  twelve  may,  and  in  wime  instances  docs,  differ  from  the  true 
average  obtained  by  taking  into  account  tlie  total  sold  at  each 
price. 

3  u 
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PRICES  OF  AGRICULTrUAL   PRODUCE. 


Milling  prodnce,  feed  grains,  and  foddw,  were  on  the  whole  c««»ii.  t*-. 
i-eniarbably  stoady  in  price  during  the  year.  T*ocally  growix 
wheat  range<l  from  Ss.  3^0.  per  butJiel  in  February,  when  the  new 
crop  was  already  harvi-sted,  or  ripe  for  gathering,  to  3a.  9^(L  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  the  difference  represuiiting  the  various  items 
of  risk,  intereJit,  aiul  slirinkaRp  in  vnlunie.  Quotaiionfi  arc  (riven 
for  New  Zealand,  na  woll  as  luciUly  made  Hoar.  Tliis  is  necessai-y, 
as,  owing  to  the  annual  shortage  of  the  New  South  Wales  wheat 
enp.  a  large  iuipurtatiou  of  breadHttifljit  is  necessary,  and  New- 
Zealand  furnisheji  a  niarket  whence  HtipplieK  may  be  rea^lily  drawn. 
Barley  and  outs  are  for  the  most  part  importiKl,  and  the  prieett  of 
those  cereals  during  tlie  year  cull  for  little  notice.  Maize,  on  the 
contrary,  is  altnoitt  wholly  of  loml  growth.  Hh  price  avumged 
3&  7^d.  per  bushel,  which  was  also  the  price  of  wheat,  and  ita 
range  was  almost  within  the  sante  limits.  The  general  steadiness 
in  prices  noted  above  also  p.\teiided  to  the  various  forms  of  fodder, 
most  of  the  defect  below  the  averagt^  which  is  observable  in  some 
months  is  due  to  want  of  (juality  in  the  comiiiodity  oirered.  Hoot 
crops,  on  the  other  hand,  show  very  great  range.  Thus,  potatoes 
varied  between  £1  lis.  lOd.  per  ton  and  £6  1b.  3d.,  while  onions 
sold  for  £i  28.  fid.  in  January,  as  agamst  ^13  r>fi,  per  ton  in 
November.  No  quotations  are  given  in  same  of  tlinculuiuns  of  the 
foregoing  tableti ;  in  the  montliH  iu  which  these  omissions  oo-'ur  uo 
produce  woh  offered,  or  a  quantity  ins(il!icient  to  nu*rii  u  cjuotation. 

The  whulesalo  prices  of  farm-yard  and  dairy  proiluce  in  the  firm  aini  tMr 
Sydney  markets  an'bhowu  in  the  preceding  table.  'ilieligurescuU 
for  littlfi  comment  beyond  the  caution  already  given  in  regard 
to  the  prices  of  commodities  generally — that  the  averages  nro 
irpe^tectivo  of  the  <(uantitics  sold.  Aa  regards  most  of  the  articles 
in  the  list,  the  lower  the  price  the  larger  the  cou-sumption.  The 
exception  to  this  rule  is  poultry,  winch  is  most  in  demand  bi^fore 
the  Christmas  season,  when  pricen  ore  correspond ingly  high. 

The  prices  of  the  iteniH  t»et  forth  in  the  tablps  here  given  are 
detf^rmined  by  the  local,  or  at  all  events  the  Australasian,  demand, 
wheat,  of  course,  boing  an  exception,  it^  prioo  being  tixed  by  that 
nding  in  the  marketH  of  the  world.  The  prices  of  jtastoral  and 
other  raw  produce,  which  form  ho  large  a  proiwrtion  of  the  ex- 
ports of  the  Colony,  oni  not  sensibly  affected  by  local  consumption. 
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No  object  is  to  be  gained  by  idiowiDg  the  monthly  variations,  so 
that  in  the  statement  only  the  average  for  the  year  is  given. 

Average  Wholesale  Current  Prices  of  Pastoral  Produce,  Aa,  for 
year  1890. 


Oommodity. 


Prloa. 


Beef per  100  lb. 

Wool- 
Merino,  washed  per  lb. 

„        Bcoured  , 

greasy „ 

Croasbred,  greasy    ,, 

Skirtings,  acoared  „ 

„  greasy , 

Sheepskms — 

Full  wool  , 

Medium „ 

Short  „ 

Pelts „ 

Hides- 
Cattle,  heavy „ 

,,      medium    , 

„      Others „ 

Horse each 

Leather  skins — 

Calves..., I, 

Kangaroo,  extra  large per  doz. 

>,  other    , 

Fur  skins — 

OpoBsum    M 

Platypus ,, 

Bear ,, 

Hair- 
Horse,  mane  per  lb. 

„      tail „ 

Ox,  clean  tail ,, 

„    stumps ,, 

Bones  per  ton 

Horns per  100 

Hoofs  per  ton 

Tallow- 
Mutton    ,, 

Mixed ,, 

Beef „ 

Wattle  bark- 
Good    

Medium ,, 

Tobacco — 

Oootl peril). 

Med  ium , , 


16&6d. 
d.  d. 
llitolS 
14    to  171 

7itoi(4 

7  to  10 
9ii  toU 
62  to    9i 

d. 

6i 

6 

3? 

21 

31 

24 

1« 

33d.  to  Sid. 

7d.  to29d- 
I25d. 
27d.  to  Q6d. 
B.    d.       B.    d. 
3    0tol5     0 
2    Oto    7 

1  3  to    3 

d. 
13i 
15 
12i 

s.    d.  8.     d. 

64    6  to  119    6 

2  9to    32     3 

428. 
£     B.    d. 
20  10     8 
20     O     O 
17   16     6 

7   11     4 
6     9     9 

0     0     5 
0     0     3 


0 
0 
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Population  and  Vital  Statistics. 


ONE  of  th^  tirst  resuIU  of  the  recent  Census  has  hoen  the  re-  Rwnitaol  tSTi 
adjustment  of  the  estimates  of  population.  Prior  to  the 
Ath  April,  1891,  there  hud  been  no  actual  count  of  the  pvople  of 
N«w  South  Wrtica  since  1&81,  but  an  approximate  return  was 
made  up  of  the  cHtiitiat^^l  population  on  the  Slut  Dnoembtir  of  each 
year.  This  was  done  Ly  Utking  into  account  th«  inerease  caus^ 
by  the  fexoesB  of  births  over  de&thft,  and  arrivals  over  departures. 
It  is  evident  that  if  thono  data  oould  be  asoertouud  exactly,  there 
would  be  no  dilhculty  in  making  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  popu- 
lation at  any  time.  But  altliough  the  machinery  for  the  registra- 
tion of  birtlLs  and  deaths  ensures  a  fairly  correct  return  under 
these  heatls,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  obtain  exact  particnlara  resjiecting 
the  arrivals  and  departures — especially  the  latter.  The  lists  of 
passengers  arriving  by  the  sea  are  usually  aocurate ;  but  in  the 
esse  of  pereons  departing,  it  is  found  that  large  numbers  go  on 
board  At<»inierB  at  the  last  moment,  without  having  previously 
booked  their  names,  and  so  are  not  recorded  amongst  the  emigrants 
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from  the  CfJony.  It  tbodore  becomes  necessftxy  when  estunatiiig 
the  popnUtioii  to  make  allowance  (or  anreoorded  departares.  The 
result  of  the  recent  Censos,  hower^,  shows  that  the  allo*wance 
made  was  not  sufficient,  and  that  the  estimates,  for  the  last  few 
years  especiaUj,  were  in  excess  of  the  truth.  Coaiseqaentlj,  in 
the  present  issue  the  figures  hare  been  re-cast,  and  proper  aUow- 
auce  has  been  made^  which  will  account  for  whatever  discrepancy 
there  may  be  between  the  tables  now  published,  and  those  ccn- 
tained  in  former  issues. 

Estimate  of  The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  population  of  each   of  the 

popah&m. 

Australasian  Colonies  on  the  31st  December,  1890  : — 
Population  of  Australasia. 

Coloaj.  PoimlKtian. 


New  South  Wales  1,121,860 


Victoria 

QneeiuUnd 

•South  Australia  (with  Northern  Territory)  

Weat«m  Australia  

Tasmania  

New  Zealand  (ezcluBive  of  about  41,500  Maoris)... 


1,133,266 
392,965 
320,225 
48.626 
145.290 
625.662 


In  the  preceding  table  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  un- 
recorded departures,  and  in  the  case  of  Western  Australia  for  un- 
recorded arrivals  which  took  place  in  the  northern  parts  of  that 
enonnoiiB  territory  where  there  did  not  exist  proper  official  means 
of  keeping  account  of  the  adventurers,  who,  from  time  to  time, 
attracted  by  rumours  of  its  vast  natural  resources,  visited  that 
comparatively  unknown  land.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  population 
of  Australasia  was  estimated  at  3,787,894  at  the  end  of  1890,  the 
proportion  belonging  to  each  Colony  being  as  follows : — New  South 
Wales,  29-62;  Victoria,  2992;  Queensland,  10-38  j  South 
Australia,  8-45  ;  Westei-n  Australia,  1-28  ;  Tasmania,  3*83  ;  New 
Zealand,  16-52. 
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The  estimated  popalation  of    the  Colonv  at  tbo  cloee  of  each  iMiiuatrd 
year,  from  1661  to  1890,  will  be  found  hereunder: —  ..r Ujo coion.v. 


Population  of  New  South  Walca 

Tflu. 

HaIm. 

l^ntlii; 

Total. 

1861 

201,.'>74 

150,404 

357,078 

IS62 

2tH,199 

1«2.522 

S«e,721 

J  84:3 

207,560 

170.152 

377,712 

1804 

2l»,rt6u 

177,490 

39a  8M 

^K    I86& 

223.'r>4                     185,803 

409,147 

H     18W 

2:«.  1 10 

193,097 

428,813 

1807 

243.  LSI 

£01,578 

444.709 

1868 

2M,O0a          1          209.  ISA 

463.188 

1800 

1^63,800                    217.549 

481,448 

1870 

272.543                    226.110 

498,059 

1871 

282,846                    231,912 

517,7ft8 

1872 

2!>i,0Ifi                    243,204 

5:15.S1U 

1873 

301, 30Q 

252,43* 

503,833 

1874 

312,843 

262,100 

574,043 

1875 

323,080          '         271.217 

504,297 

1S7G 

333.615                    280,a6U 

614,181 

1877 

3.j0,a2fi         1         293.37S 

043.707 

187H 

3U,*i,<j2.'i                    304>,2a3 

071,888 

1875) 

3St;.!i2ti                  322.53.1 

709,450 

1880 

4O!l,030                    338,020 

747»g50 

1881 

420,020          1           3J3,0(M) 

782,090 

1882 

447,100                    367.900 

HIS.OOO 

1883 

473.080                    ;t87.330 

801.310 

1881 

498.310                    400,(170 

fl04,98(» 

188.^ 

&23,03U                    420.540 

049.570 

]88« 

M3.2«0 

440,080 

989,340 

1887 

558,330 

461,080 

1.02U.330 

1>W8 

573,190 

477.800 

I.O51.0S0 

1889 

589.010 

492.810 

1,081,820 

ISOO 

01)0,650 

512,210 

I.l21,8(i0 
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The  following  table  gires  the  net  increase  of  mmle  and  ftnuk 
population  daring  each  year  since  1880,  after  aUovi]i|r  for  da 
nnmber  of  persons  whose  departure  &om  the  Colony  iras  not 
formally  recorded. 

Increase  of  Population. 


Tear. 

lUlM. 

FanalM. 

TotaL 

1881 

19.990 

14,140 

S4.130 

1882 

18,080 

14.840 

32,920 

1883 

20,880 

19,430 

46.310 

1884 

24,330 

19,340 

43,670 

1885 

24,720 

19.870 

44,590 

1886 

20.230 

19.540 

30,770 

1887 

15,090 

15,900 

30,990 

1888 

14,840 

15.910 

30,750 

1889 

15,820 

14,930 

30.740 

1890 

20,640 

19,400 

40,010 

AnmuJ  rate  of 

increue— 

AuatnlMiJt. 


In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  rate  at  which  populati<n 
has  increased  daring  each  of  the  last  ten  years  in  tiie  various 
colonies,  the  average  rate  for  Australasia  being  3*39  per  cent. 

Growth  of  Population. — Yearly  Increase  per  cent. 


New  South 
Walot. 

VictoriA. 

Queen»- 

land. 

SoQth 
AiutralU. 

6-85 

Western 
Austnlii. 

3-60 

Tumuila. 

New 

Zmlud. 

1881     

4-56 

2-21 

5-36 

3-20 

314 

1882  

4  21 

2-24 

914 

2-32 

3-07 

2-30 

314 

1883   

5-68 

2-35 

15-57 

3-56 

3-42 

2-34 

4-23 

1884   

5  07 

2-59 

7-47 

2-52 

4-56 

2-76 

4-06 

1885   

4-93 

2-61 

4-97 

0-37 

7-41 

1-76 

2-93 

1886   

419 

3-23 

4-56 

—  0o3 

13-53 

1-83 

2-25 

1S87  

313 

3-25 

5-90 

1-29 

8  02 

3-32 

2-24 

1888  

3  01 

4  26 

4-03 

—  0-55 

—  0-45 

1  75 

0-44 

1889  

2-92 

2-48 

3-40 

1-40 

4-09 

2-77 

1-98 

1890 

3-70 

4-14 

2-68 

2  35 

1-08 

6-32 

2-25 

V5i 

Mean     of 
10  years. 

2-79 

6-28 

1-83 

5-36 

2-43 

2-60 

Miiiua  sign  (— )  duiiotea  a  decrease 


The  growth   of  population  in  the  continent  of  Australia,  and  amwUi  or 
also  in  tho  whole  of  Australasia,   from  1860  to  tbo  end  of  last 
year,  is  shown  in  the  folluwiug  table  : — ■ 

Population  of  Australia  and  Australaiiia, 


Tour. 

OoottDeot  of  AtMnB*. 

AustnUslft. 

1660 

1,054,061 

1,221,547 

1861 

1,0;6,tMJ4i 

1.265.898 

1862 

1.118,24? 

1,XU.789 

1»63 

l.HiS,70l 

1,424,328 

1864 

i,s:ji,715 

1.497.180 

1865 

l.2»S,507 

1.579,315 

1866 

t,345,l)fi8 

1.846,540 

1867 

|,3Ht),3S.l 

1,706,506 

1868 

1,442.730 

1,770,060 

1860 

l,40o,l9S 

],8»4,037 

1870 

1,549,4417 

1.898,572 

1871 

l,(;0l,29,> 

1,970.066 

1872 

1,04,'.,  479 

2.027.964 

1873 

l,6»6,3!tS 

2,096,561 

1874 

l,7."i2.r>ou 

2,198.002 

1875 

l,8oi,i:i'> 

2,283,664 

1870 

i.eM.itw) 

S,M0,555 

1877 

I.e26.»l7 

,2,451,7)3 

1878 

i,mi.::iO 

3,534,196 

1879 

2,fMJJ,224 

2,rt25.422 

1860 

2,llfl,l5ti 

2,715,782 

1881 

2,204,49.5 

2,S22,i«»9 

1882 

2,2fi.',3fi0 

2,923,258 

1883 

2,402,780 

3,064.304 

18S4 

2,WX).7fir» 

3,187,665 

1885 

2.ait2,W5 

3,298.313 

18M 

2,677,1*11 

3,398,658 

1887 

3,768,537 

;i,506.8fi3 

1888 

3.855.705 

3,509,060 

1889 

2,931,978 

3,691.190 

IBOO 

3,010,942 

3.788,851 

Ab  teeted  by  the  voluntary  influx  of  population,  the  attraction 
which  New  South  Wales  has  for  many  yuars  offtired  to  the  settler 
are  most  marked,  and  no  test  could  bn  more  practical.  As  long 
as  tbe  balance  of  attntation  remained   with  tlie  other  oolonicH, 
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««fcod  wiTftB-    SO  long  did  the  tide  of  immigration  set  to  tli«r  shores ;  but  for 
toawttiMM.  many  years  past  New  South  Wales  hits  oflVred  a  more  snbstaami 

rcwwd  to  the  settler  thmi  any  of  its  neighlwurs,  ami  the  resolt  > 
aecn  in  tho  increAsetl  numbors  who  have  come  hither. 

£xoes8  of  Arrivals  over  Departun^s  in  each  of  the  Australnuka 
Colonies  between  the  Census  of  11*81  and  1S91  : — 

p. ,  Set  InrrcttM 
""*"'*•                                                              due  U.  ImmlfTTMloD. 

New  South  WnlM  , IC^Ti.OWl 

Victoria    1 16.3C1 

Qupcusland 10'J»776 

South  AnatnOift , -^8,273 

Weatern  AastmliA m,„ 14,101! 

Continent  of  Auatralia 370,061 

TMOiauia m« 5,0ttl 

New  Zealand  , - 7.437 

Auitralaaia 3B3,4fi!) 

tiMMMiiy  The  above  table  shows  that  out  of  n  total  increase  Lv  imml 

MUnigntton.  * 

gration  of  383,-t50  persons,  the  large  pi-oiwrtion  of   43  per  oaiL 

found    a  home  in   New  .South  Waleg,   as  ugniiiKt    30   ]»er  cent 

attracted  to  Victoria,  and  24  jier  cent,  to  Queensland.     In  Uie 

total  of    165,096  cmlit^l   to    New    South  "WaleR    are   it.   ' 

34,079  aSKiBted   imiiiigrants.     During  the   same    period    I'    -_ 

assisted    immigrants   arrived    in   Queensland,    but    as    the    Mt 

incn-oae  fix>m  imnu^ration  was  only  10'J,776,  it  la  evident  thst 

Bouiu  of  the  immigranta  did  not  remain  in  that  Colony. 

Since  1860,  thoyear following  the  separation  of  Queciislaud,  lite 
arri  vjils  in  New  South  Wales  have  in  every  year  exceeded  the  dejar- 
tures.  TliR  greatest  apparent  excess  during  any  one  year  wm  in 
1883,  when  the  number  of  arrivals  was  greater  than  the  de}.ai< 
tures  by  128,579. 

'  ■""'""  ARsisterl  iin migration  tlntps  from  1832,  and  continued  to  be  the 
settletl  policy  of  the  country,  with  slight  interruptions,  until  its 
practicul  cessation  during  1888,  Tho  number  of  assisted  in- 
migrants  arriving  in  Nfw  South  Wales  from  I860  to  the  close 
of  1890  will  be  found  herewith. 


^^^^^^^^^ASST^EDnnrTG  r  ation^^^^ 

^^^^^^yi 

^^H 

A&Kiated  Xmmigranta. 

Tmt. 

Adntli. 

CUldrtn  uotkr  li  Ymn. 

Tot&l. 

lUlM. 

FItnklM. 

Total. 

Mala. 

Vtiaalm. 

I^MbL 

1 

laoo 

1,851 

1,235       2.586 

24o           258 

503 

3,089                lJ 

1861 

7M 

&Xi        1.339  1        101             90 

200 

1.589                ■ 

^^^^1 

1862 

M7S 

1,047        2.219  1         214            IDS 

412 

2.631                  ^ 

^^^^1 

1803 

l,9vS 

1,872       3,838  '        391           404 

795 

4.633 

^^^^1 

18(M 

1*701 

1,672       3,S7S          289          315 

mi 

3.977 

^^^^1 

1811S 

1,073 

1,214       2.287           213  |        217 

430 

2,717 

^^^^1 

1806 

aoi 

543        1,044 

92 

68 

160 

1.204 

^^^^1 

1807 

385 

435           820 

66 

58 

124 

&44 

^^^^1 

1868 

183 

21 S           39R 

41 

31 

72 

470 

^^^^1 

18«9 

47             47 



47 

^^^^1 

IHTO 

^^^^1 

1871      1           28           290           327 

15 

18 

30 

357 

^^^^1 

1672 

25           271   ,         296 

16 

14 

30 

326 

^^^^1 

187S 

n            11!)            1?2 

3 

S 

8 

140 

^^^^1 

1874 

427            411   ,         a-lS 

109 

133 

242 

1,080 

^^^^1 

1875 

3!ir>           324            71H 

13S 

119 

254 

973 

^^^^1 

lH7fl      '         M2           4'2a 

1,071 

208 

184 

392 

1.463 

^^^^1 

1S77           2,H!»2        1.027 

4.519 

74:i 

736 

1,499 

6.018 

^^^^1 

1H7S           %m\         1.754 

3.845 

099 

646 

1,345 

5,190 

^^^^1 

187»           1.906        2,141 

4,047 

840 

844 

1,684 

6,731 

^^^^1 

1880       1.130  1    i.ion 

2,34.'i 

414 

375 

789 

3.134 

^^^^1 

J881 

920 

1,029 

1,958 

327 

292 

619 

2,577 

^^^^1 

1882 

1,200 

901 

2,200 

rm 

524 

1,033 

S.S.SS 

^^^^1 

1883 

3,370 

2.718 

6,088 

1,154         1,127 

2,281 

S,.S6» 

^^^^1 

1884 

2,78.'! 

2,flO(] 

6,:t9l 

1,093         1,082 

2,177 

7.568 

^^^^1 

1885 

1,«7I 

2,211 

4,082 

736           738 

1,472 

5,564 

^^^^1 

188C 

1.044 

1.905 

2,949 

072           SUO 

1,132 

4,081 

^^^^1 

1887 

131 

fi»7 

818 

286           258 

544 

1,36S 

^^^^1 

1888 

A8 

190 

248 

149  '         131 

280 

528 

^^^^1 

1889 

44 

168 

212 

104  !         115 

219 

431 

^^^^1 

1890 
ToUl... 

fin 

132 

187 

110  ;           79 

189 

370 

■ 

30.191 

30,082 

60,273 

9,876 

0,648 

19,519 

79.782 

The  birthplttcea  of  immigrants  cannot  in  oil  cases  he  ae 

curately  mrthptwM 

ilctoroiincd,  but  it  is  quite  clear,  from  t]io  didorent  cenEui) 

of  limuljfniiti 

returns, 

fl 

that  the  great  Itulk  ha-n  conio  from  the  United  Kingdon 

,  aa  will 

^1 

prcwntly  appear.,     A  r«»rtl,  however,  has  been  kept  of  th 

e  native            ^m 

^^1 

countries  of  immigrants  who  were  asHiiited  by  Oovernm* 

•nt,   and                  ■ 

^^1 

of  the  79,792  persons  enumerat«d  in  tho  foregoing  table 

,  78,071 

^^H 

were   British   bom — 37,638    being  from    EngUnd  and 

Wales; 

^^H 

31,823  from  Ireland;  and  8,560  from  Scotland;  and  there 

onainder, 

^^1 

1,721,  from  other  countries. 

1 

m 
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The  total  namber  of  persoiu  arriving  in  the  Colony  by  sea,  inj 
also  the  number  deporting  therefrom,  daring  each  year  from  1880 
to  1890,  are  hereander  notified  : — 

Arrivals  by  sea. 


Adolto. 

•ChUdnn. 

ItaW 

Hile.        1      Female 

1 

ToteL 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887...      -.. 
1888  .. 

1889 

1890... 

26,894 
30.538 
29,102 
40,914 
44,667 
46,570 
45,035 
43.769 
40,473 
39,401 
43,274 

10,499 
10.645 
10,904 
15,852 
17,579 
18.352 
18,334 
15,236 
15,605 
16,888 
19,225 

37,393 
41,183 
40,006 
56,766 
62,246 
64,922 
63,369 
59,005 
56,078 
56.289 
62,499 

5,535 
4,449 
5,100 
7,135 
6,899 
7.885 
5,535 
4,413 
4,435 
4.855 
6,285 

4s,m 

S0,Qf7 
4(1^113 
65,817 
71,331 
75,731 
71^ 
67.8M 
62,361 
61.151 
«7,7S9 

*  Sexee  po  ttaled  b;  tbipping  taOmitim. 

Departures  by  sea. 


Y«r. 

AdulU. 

•  Children. 

ToM 

Hale. 

Female.              Total. 

KmiciMli. 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1883 

1886 

1887 

1888 

188t»... 
1890 

16,270 
18,668 
18,672 
.1       23.407 
29,311 
31,060 
34.453 
38,162 
36,535 
32,791 
34,444 

7,054 

7,273 

6,857 

8,739 

10,685 

11,508 

11,841 

12,439 

14,744 

14,277 

15,683 

23,324 
25,941 
25,529 
32,146 
39,996 
42,568 
46,294 
50,601 
51,309 
47.068 
50,127 

2,359 
2,484 
2.512 
3.176 
3,599 
3,707 
2,73e 
3,619 
4,070 
3,753 
4,043 

26.559 
29.3H 

28.925 
36,724 
44,633 
48,001 
50.913 
56,903 
56,9«t 
51,763 
54.807 

«  SeuM 

not  itated  by 

Bhipping  auttio 

rities. 

Tendoiiej'  at 
iininiifntits  to 
II vu  In  large 
dUes. 


BIRTHPLACES  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 
There  is  a  tendency  operating  in  all  new  countries  for  immi- 
grants to  locate  themselves  in  and  near  the  large  cities.     Tha 
colony  has  been  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and  it   will  be  sen 
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I 


from  subsequent  tableg  that  tbe  percentftjte  of  British  bora  and 
foTvignerft  residing  in  the  metropolis  ia  higher  than  for  the  rest 
of  the  colony,  and  the  native-born  correspuinlingly  lower. 

As  far  hack  as  1861,  when  the  naiive-bom  population  arnountod  rMportiiin 

of  nuiv»-born 
to  only  45  69  p«r  cent,  of  the  whole  colony,  the  number  li\'ing  in  incrwuiiix. 

Sydney  and  its  suburbs  Formed  only  -12'13  per  cent,  of  the  total, 
while  British  bom  colonints,  amounting  to  4C-18  per  cent  of  the 
populaliun,  constituted  r)2  93  \nvr  cent,  of  the  metropolitan  [popu- 
lation. No  great  diflereDce  is  observable  between  the  proportion 
of  persona  Bttract«i  to  New  Soutli  Wales  fnim  other  coloni*«  who 
remained  in  Sydney  during  late  years,  and  those  who  made  tbe 
country  diatricta  their  homo.  What  diflcrenoc  there  is  favours  the 
supposition  that  the  metropolis  has  proved  more  attnietire.  Thu 
non-Britiah  [lopulation  have,  as  a  rule,  preferred  the  country 
distriHe  to  Sydney  ;  but  of  late  years  tbcre  has  bt>en  a  tendency 
on  the  |>art  of  cortaia  foreign  elements  to  gravitate  towards 
Sydney ;  this  is  especially  noticeable  amongst  C*hineso  and 
iiiudoos,  as  well  »s  Syriftn>i  and  othecH  from  the  Levant. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion   per  cent,  of  eacli  Rirti)|»lao» 
element  of  the  population  at  the  three  periods   1861,  1871,  and 
18S1,  to  the  whole  city  (lopulation,  and  also  the  proportion  which 
each  bore  to  the  whole  community  ;^ 

Birthplaces  of  the  People. 


Y«kr. 


NbUvr  Bom  of 
Sew  South  warn. 


Par  cant. 
of  pn^tt* 
kllon, 
nwtnh 
pothMt. 


Per  «ant. 

of  tMkl 


KkUvm  at  olbar 

4MtnJb0  Ookwlol 


Par  emt. 
of  iwyo- 

■Man>. 
poUbui. 


P«r  ODfit 
of  total 


Othu  aritltb-boiQ 
ftithjwta. 


Per  oonL 
olpopu- 
IkUon, 
txMtni. 
poUUo. 


P«r  mnt. 

olloUl 

pnaate- 
tion. 


FantgnmL 


Par  omt 
uf  pniMI 
kUon, 
nuftfD* 

pullUii. 


P«r  MDt. 
of  tobU 
popota- 

tion. 


lB6t 
1871 
ISSl 


43-13 

M-24 
50-87 


is-eo 

1-77 

1-34 

62it3 

46-18 

s-n 

58-37 

3-07 

2lt7 

WW 

S4M 

2-47 

8217 

G-I8 

5  99 

33-82 

27-97 

S-33 

B-7» 
3-91 
3-91 
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JlaciaJ  compo- 
kition  of  people. 


The  racial  composition  of  the  people  at  the  three  censases — o£ 
1861,  1871,  and  1881— will  be  seen  from  the  following  table : — 

Bacial  Composition  of  Population. 


Nationality. 


1861. 


1871. 


New  South  Wales ... 

Other  Aastralasian  Colonies 

Aborigines  

English 

Irish 

Scotch  

Welsh  

Other  British  Subjects 

Total,  British^  SabjecbB. 

Chinese , . 

German    

Other  Foreigners  , 

Total,  Foreigners  


1881. 


CENTRALIZATION  OF  POPULATION, 

Tendency  of  Ono  of  the  most  notable  problems  in  the  progress  of  modem 

to»ai5«citie«.  civilization  is  the  tendency,  everywhere  exhibited  in  the  chief 
countries  of  the  world,  of  the  population  to  accumulate  in  gr«a( 
citiea  Not  only  is  this  apparent  in  England,  France,  and  other 
countries,  where  the  development  of  manufactures  has  brought 
about  an  entire  change  in  the  employment  of  the  people,  and  has 
necessarily  caused  their  aggregation  in  towns,  but  it  is  seen  also 
in  the  United  States,  the  most  favoured  country  for  the  agticul- 
tural  labourer. 


rRBAN  POPCLATIOX. 
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lliombdittons  of  progress  in  tlieao  colonies  approximate  some-  *^?iJ'^'*?Jh' 
wimt  to  those  of  the  Uniteil  States,  and  a  coinparisoa  between  the  Ameria. 
iticrwise  of  town  population  there  and  in  Now  South  Wales  is  not 
witliout  interest.  The  great  defect  in  the  coiiqiarLson  ames  from 
the  fact  that  in  Amcricji.  there  exist  many  large  cities ;  in  New 
South  Wrtles  there  is  practically  only  one.  The  population  of  the 
United  Slates  for  three  perioils,  and  the  proportion  of  rural  to 
city  population,  will  be  seen  below  : — 

Poptilatioa  of  the  United  Slates. 


Pmuktlon  ol  th« 
UalhKl  SUtCiL 


31,i43,32L 
38,558,371 
(i0.155,7S3 


Poiralfitloo  0(  Cltiai  'l^rnentAKa   at  whola 
of  t'nlt«d  SUtM.       impuktlMi  lit  CiUem. 


.'i,072.2r»6 

8»07I,875 

11,318.547 


[  18(» 

I  1610 

^H  1880 

r  The  rapid  increase  of  city  population  shown  above  has  given  c»nBM'wMd/ 

tine  to  considerable  speculation.  It  seems  an  establislied  fact  !■•  c^tiac 
that  tlie  movement  of  population  towards  the  towns  in  the  old 
couiitrios  of  the  world  is  a  sign  of  a  desire  for  improvcuicnt  iu 
the  circum&taiiceii  manifested  by  the  ruder  jnpulation ;  for,  like 
every  other  oominodityf  labour  graWtates  to  the  market  where 
it  will  obtain  the  highest  price.  In  America  the  increase  in  (own 
population  haa  been  derived  mainly  from  abroad  ;  and  th^re  seeiiia 
no  reason  to  suppose  titat,  large  as  the  prot>ortiou  of  urlxui  popu- 
lation has  become,  it  has  reached  an  unhealthy  stage.  In  Austra- 
Infia,  however,  the  case  is  different,  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
tluit  healthy  progress  is  consi-stent  with  the  wonderful  growth  of 
the  metropolis  at  the  expense  of  the  country. 

In  this  colony  the  proportion  of  town  population  is  even  more  trUvn  anj  1 
remarkable  than  in  the  United  States,  ob  will  be  seen  from  tlie 
table  here  given,  showing  the  percentage  of  population  of  Sydney 
und  suburbs  as  co»i[tared  with  New  South  Wales  as  a  whole*; — 
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ProporUoQ 
of  urban 
population. 


New  South  Wales  Population. 

Yew. 

UfAnpoUtm. 

Ooaiiti7. 

1861 
1871 
1881 
1890 

percent. 
28-70 
2673 
30-34 
33-88 

per  eeot. 
7390 
73-27 
69-66 
6G-12 

In  regard  to  the  neighbouring  Colony  of  Victoria,  the  fignra 
are : — 

Victorian  Population. 


Yeu. 

UetropoliUin. 

Goontrr. 

1861 
1871 

1881 
1800 

Per  cent                                   Per  cent. 
26-89                                    74-11 
28-87                                  71-13 
32-81                                  67-19 
42-76                 1                   57-24 

In  the  table  of  urban  population  of  the  United  States  on  the  pre- 
ceding page,  is  included  all  towns  exceeding  8,000  inhabitants; 
nevertheless,  the  proportion  to  the  whole  is  much  less  than  in.  either 
New  South  Wales  or  Victoria.  The  case  of  Melbourne  is  cthi 
more  marked  than  that  of  Sydney;  for  during  the  period  compriKd 
in  the  table,  the  former  city  increased  proportionately  more  than 
the  latter,  as  compared  with  the  population  of  its  colony,  and  iti 
numerical  increase  has  also  been  ji^eater. 
Population  of  the  City  and  Suburbs  of  Sydney  and  Melbourne. 


Year. 


Sydney. 


UelbourtM. 


18R1 

95.596 

139.860 

1871 

136,483 

206,780 

1881 

237,300 

296,347 

1884 

277,830 

349,166 

188o 

292,550 

368,788 

1886 

308,270 

389.612 

1887 

324,830 

411,400 

1888 

342,280 

434,519 

1889 

360,670 

458,937 

1890 

380,040 

484.630 

Extraordinary         ,pj^^  progTCSS  of  these  citles  has  been  extraordinary,  and  has  no 
parallel  amongst  the  cities  of  the  Old  World.     Even  in  America 


progress  of 
Byd 


Bydiiey  and 
Itelboume. 


POPCXATTOV  OP  AtTRTRATJAV  CtlTES, 


the  riae  of  the  great  citi«t  has  been  accompantftd  by  a  Bomewhat 
corresponcLing  increiuie  in  tlio  rural  population.  In  these  colonies, 
perhaps  for  the  firHt  tiiqe  in  the  hlfttory  of  the  world,  is  seen  the 
spwtacle  of  magni6cent  cities  growng  with  wonderful  rapidity^ 
and  embracing  within  their  liinite  onethinl  of  the  ptipulntion  of 
the  territory  on  which  they  depend.  Tlie  chief  cities  of  the  other 
AustniUan  oolnnies  present  floinowhat  diinilftr  foAturen  to  Sydney 
and  Melbourne,  but  with  the  exception  of  Adelaide,  which  contains 
nearly  two-fiftha  of  the  whole  population  of  South  AuHbratia,  (hey 
ftrc  not  so  large  in  proportion  to  their  rami  population  as  either 
Sydney  or  Melbourne. 

The  population  of  the  chief  citiei  of  the  Aastralasian  Colonies  papuiutoant 
is  given  below : —  <**•- 


OV- 

«b  April,  li£L 

386.859 

400,902 

AiJokifU    ........... 

(••»i>f  »>•*«•«••••«■ 

133.252 

10I,n64 

.'1.1.224 

34.028 

tt,6I7 

Wellington,  the  capital  of  Ni.*w  Zcnlund,  is  not  the  most 
populous  city  in  that  colony  ;  Auckland,  which  was  the  seat  of 
Government  and  the  cnpital  until  1865,  contains  a  much  larger 
population,  the  census  of  1891  givinga  total  of  51,287  persons. 

Sydney  atandn  alone  amongst  Australian  cities  for  convenience  OroirthoC 
of  position  and  natural  advantages  for  external  and  internal  trade. 
Nor  lias  the  progrees  it  Iioh  made  in  wealth  and  jiopulatiuu  been 
leu  than  expectation  warranted.  The  growth  of  population  within 
the  municipal  boundaries  of  the  city  formti  an  interesting  feature 
in  the  progress  of  the  colony.  In  the  table  given  below  the  popu- 
lation set  down  for  the  years  previous  to  1871  is  that  ascertained 
at  the  date  of  diilerent  census;  from  1871  the  figures  show  the 
estimated  population  at  the  cluee  of  the  year : — 


popULAnoy  Aim  tttajl  statistics. 


Oromh  of 
po|iulikUuii. 


Population 

of  Sydney  within  its  Municipal  Boandaries. 

TfU-. 

Ponotm 

T«v. 

Persons. 

Ywr. 

Ptfwns. 

Year. 

IftSft 

Kl.Slfi 

IRttl 

56,OT4 

187V 

91,008 

IB84 

121.410 

is-sa 

16.232 

1871 

77,(Jt^O 

1878 

1M,228 

IBSfi 

123.UI0 

IS36 

19,721) 

1872 

7t',4.'i.") 

1879 

fi8,S2« 

1886 

124,3M 

1841 

20.973 

1873 

81.4«2 

1880 

102.160 

1887 

121. IS* 

IMQ 

3S,35S 

1874 

83,631 

1881 

106.  &S0 

isst> 

1 18.030 ' 

HWl 

44.240 

1875 

8r>.267 

1882 

110.110 

188W 

lU.MO 

1656 

d3,3i)6 

1876 

87.201 

1883 

115.850 

1800 

lll,fla» 

At  tho  census  of  1861  the  population  of  the  whole  metropolii 
was  9>^,596 ;  ten  years  ktet-  it  had  risen  to  136,483  j  while  at 
census  of  1881  the  number  had  reached  224,211  ;  and  at  thc^eudi 
1800  the  estimated  number  of  peraons  in  Sydney  and  iti.  suburb 
WHS,  as  already  stated,  380,040.  The  progress  of  the  population 
in  tho  city  and  suburbs  will  be  found  in  the  following  tables 
which  also  includes  the  country  districts,  and  iho  whole  colony 
coranicncing  with  the  year  1880. 

Estimated  Population  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Country  DUlric 
and  New  South  Wales,  on  the  31st  December  of  each 
1880-90. 


UctnixiliUB. 

Mew  South  Wotoa. 

C«ydU>-. 

aiy. 

Buburh*. 

Total. 

Uftlo*.      FsmkloM. 

ToUL 

18S0 

1DS.1CD 

183.010 

I26.8W 

542,750 

409,090 

338.DX0 

1681 

lCNf,6tlO 

130,71!D 

£87,900 

6W,7aO 

in,im 

su.oeo 

rmm 

188S 

110,110 

IStt.WU 

2.'<o.aM 

Mt.»GO 

417,100 

MT,«X) 

StkM 

U88 

11S,SM 

14T.(tM 

sia,ao 

fio;,iuQ 

473.n» 

K(7.Mo 

«O0,a7D 

MljrU 

1884 

12!,  «0 

IM.1M) 

277,«30 

037.350 

49MUt 

M4JM 

188& 

12^,!II0 

IWfiW 

3H,&U> 

(167,MO 

HS,DW 

«!KU«« 

MSSn 

18S6 

IV4,SSII 

1M,«» 

806,270 

f|Bl.(*70 

M».aw 

un.iVn 

wuu 

iBcrr 

]£I,I(W 

s)3,(no 

se4,«ao 

(W;yXi 

»S,SM 

«n  ■>- 

-  -i-mB 

1S8S 

IIS.O-.'O 

2U.W0 

»3,&I0 

T0H.800 

^rs.l« 

477 

^^1 

IflW 

iU.'JBO 

S»,710 

W),«iO 

7:21,1^1 

»«>,UlO 

*:..■ 

...<^l 

1»0 

Ul,WO 

vatfiee 

SbOfitO 

7I1.!UU 

OJft.OM 

oii^.^iij      i.llEHB 

NoTB.— Tbe  flgurc*  in  thU  tebla  have  bono  rcourt  iliioc  ImI  pabUcalioa. 

The   increase  of  population  during  the  twenty  years    wl 
cloKctl  with  1890  has  been  170  per  cent,  for  the  nietroi>o1is,  whili 
tluit  of  the  country  dLstricts  amounted  to  97  i>er  cent.     Tlie  pupu^ 
lation  of  tho  whole  colony  haa  more  than  doubled  itself  during 
this  period;  the  total  for  1890  showing  au  increase  of  117  p«»l 
cent,  on  the  total  for  1871. 


The  area  of  the  me tropoht&n  district  incorporated  is  nc&rl j  1 20  Am  oc  th« 
square  mjos,  or  1 6,4 17  ncroa,  bo  tbat  the  average  tlyimity  of 
pnpalatiou  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  5  persons  per  acre,  some  of 
the  more  iinniediato  8uhurl>s  being  aloioat  as  densely  ]W)puliit«d 
aa  the  city  itself.  The  area  of  land  permanently  dedicated  for 
public  recreation  in  the  metropolis  comprise)}  3,761  acres  (776 
acres  in  tlio>  city,  and  2,9R5  in  the  suhurbs  ;  thi»  iiicludea  the 
Centennial  Park,  the  area  of  which  is  about  780  acres),  equal  to 
nearly  one  twe-ntieth  of  the  total  extent  of  the  diMtrict,  which  must 
certainly  bo  looked  upon  as  a  very  libenil  provision  for  the  miun- 
tenance  of  public  health.  This  is  quite  apart  from  the  National 
Park,  an  areai  of  .16,320  acres,  which  ia  within  an  hour's  journey 
by  train  of  the  city.  The  area  of  Melbourne  and  suburbs  is  1 63,942 
iicrt^s,  ur  about  2!>G  Rqimre  niih^  and  the  [Hipulatiou  at  the 
census  of  the  year  1891  was  -191,378;  lliis  shows  a  density  of 
population  of  3  jiontons  to  the  acre.  Tlie  area  taken  for  Mol- 
boumo  is  an  arbitrary  one,  being  the  land  included  within  a  radius 
of  10  miles  of  the  centre  of  the  city.  An  area  of  '2b6  squai-o  iiiUeti 
around  Sydney  would  incUido  Parnunatta,  Hunter's  Hill,  Ryde, 
and  surroundings,  and  would  at  the  close  of  1890  have  embraced 
a  population  of  probably  not  fewer  than  400,000— a  number 
less  by  S5,000  than  the  Melbourne  mptrojiolitan  [Kipulation. 

The  suburbs  of  Sydney  consist  of  the  following  districts,  which 
are  here  grouped  according  to  locality: — AWth-^weM^m — Ilalmain, 
Tjeiclihardt,  Glebe  ;  W-itt  Ct^Urnl — Newtown,  St.  Peters,  Camper- 
down,  Macdonaldtown ;  Kfwt  Crntrnl —  Hedfem,  Darlington, 
Waterloo,  Alexiuidrio,  Botany  ;  EasUrn — Paddington,  Randwick, 
Wavcrley,  Woollahra ;  n>ji/erH— Ash  Geld,  Burwooil,  Five  Dock, 
Druminoyne,  Mnrrickville,  Petentham  ;  SouOiem — Canterbury, 
Hurstville,  Kogarah,  Ifockdale  ;  and  Xorth  Shore — North  Sydney, 
Manly,  Ryde,  and  Hunter'a  Hill. 

The  population  of  the  suburbs  baa  more  than  doubled  itself  ^^"*<^ 
since  the  census  of  1881.    The  increase  has  been  general,  varying 
from   92    per   cent,   in   the   east  central  districta    of    Reilfern, 
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Waterloo,   &a,  to  216   per  cent,  in  the  western  and    sonthein 
8ul)urb8,  which  constitute  tlie  electorate  of  Canterbury  : — 


Suburbs. 

Population,  lesi. 

Estimated 

population, 

nil  April,  1891. 

27.785 
1.^99I 
25.664 
20.220 
18,129 
2,OT3 
11,010 

57,521 
34.701 
49.294 

43,477 
50,808 
12.842 
30.972 

107 

118 
02 

115 

180 

532 

North  Shore  

181 

MuDioiptUtiat.  ^he  suburbs  of  Sydney  comprise  thii-ty-four  distinct  munid- 
palities.  The  population  of  those  in  existence  at  the  date  of  the 
census  of  1881  and  at  that  of  1891,  will  be  found  below  : — 


Population  of  the  various  jNlunicipalities. 


Miinlclpalltiw 
outdide  the 
iitctropolii. 


Municipality. 


Alexandria  ... 

Ashiield    

Balmain    

Botany  

Botany,  North 

Burwood  

Camperdown 
Canterbury  ... 

Concord    

Darlington    ... 

Enfield 

Five  Dock  .... 
The  Glebe  ... 
Hunter's  Hill 

Hurstville 

Kogarah   

Leicbbardt   ... 


Population 
at  CensuR 
of  1881. 

Estimated 

pfipiilation 

6th  April, 

18U1. 

3,449 

7.486 

4,087 

11,811 

15,063 

24,320 

2,  aw 

2,392 

2.472 

6,030 

3,522 

6,7r>3 

1,175 

2,428 

2,317 

2,026 

3,418 

2,054 

888 

1.2.->0 

10,500 

17,085 

2,282 

3,fi75 

3,194 

2,658 

1,866 

17,009 

Municipality. 


jfopulatiou 
I  at  Oenmu 
I    of  1881. 


Brtiniated 

pOPDktkB 

&th  April, 

lan. 


Macdonaldtown... 

Manly 

Marriokville  

Newtown    

North  VMUoughby 
Nortli  Sydney 
Pftddinpton     ... 

Petersham  

Randwick  

K.dforn  

Ktiekdale    

ltv<Io    

St.  Peter's 

Stratlifield  

Waterloo     

Waverley    

Woollalira 


1.870 

5,28C 

1,327 

3.438 

3,501 

13,491 

8,327 

17,884 

1,411 

3,318 

7.149 

16.838 

0,608 

18,414 

3,413 

10.374 

2,079 

6,303 

10.868 

21,383 

858 

5,161 

1,673 

3,542 

2.272 

4,846 

2,092 

5,762 

8,722 

2,365 

8,833 

6.168 

i    I0.1?2 

At  the  time  of  the  census  of  1881  tliorc  were  only  sixty  boroughs 
and  municipalities  outside  the  metropolis,  but  now  there  are  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one.  The  following  are  their  names  and  the 
most  recent  estimates  of  population  :^ 
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Population  of  CTnef  Country  Mutiioipaltties,    April,  18D0. 


OwntiT 


AtliuiuitowD 

Alburv 

Armioftlo 

BftUinn 

BaJraonM 

Bttthnnfc 

BegB 

Bcn-y  

Bingmim... 

BUynoT 

Bnrnbola   ... 

Boorke . 

Bowrftl 

BmttL'D  Hill 

hnmithUHi  Vale 

BurrtrtTB 

Cam<loD 

Cniupbelltown.. 
Ciifcoar 


f arnugton    ... 

Cii'tino   ,. 

(■-.lUr 

Coridobolui  ... 

CootuA  

0(KIIUUIl1ll«    ... 

rootaiiiunJra 

Cownn 

<'««l«l  

CutlMgODg  ... 
Dantuqnio    . . 

Puhbo  

Dnodai 

FortM  

ricrriii(?on|i  ... 
(lien  Itiacs  ... 
(•r>Hfi'nl  .  .  .. 
fiiuillitint     ..  . 

(Jra/toa 

(frnnvillo 

(ir^nWl 

'.f.t.t  


lyong 


SMW 

.'V.4.'i2 

I  A-<s 
GtVi 
(1.009 
1 .611) 
l.flOS 
7W 
1,235 
I.IOI 

2,2«U 

10.7!« 

OWl 

"flO 

l,3or> 

1.02-J 

2,1  l-J 

I.IVI 

747 

I.73B 

1.165 

2,02M 

OAO 
2.-1  SS 

a-.?7.i 

I.OOU 
3.{WH 
l,Sfi"t 
2,.'i28 

HTfl 
lO.txW 
4.U7 
4.000 

74tl 
I.7M 
l,2HU 


Ctnntrj 

HunidiwlWM. 


CovBtrr 

HaaldpiUhte, 


(tundauai    ' 

(•unneHah    

HutnilUia    

Hnv 

Hill  Knd 

Uillston 

Ill&w&m,  Oentnl . 
Softh  -- 

Inroroll  

Jurililuriu    .... 

Jiineo .. 

KaiooniW  ...... 

Kcmpwy 

Kiorun f 

„    Kmi...  i 
l^mliton 

,.  Now 

Lisntore  

Lilhgow   

Liverpool    I 

Maclean   L 

M«)tliuid,  RMt  { 

Mrrewctfacr 
MittagDiig  .. 

Mnlung    

Moix-Q  

Mor|ietti 

Mipw  Vale  .. 

Mn<li{po  I 

MiimimliiitTKli 
.Miirninjuili  ...' 
MnHcIrbrook  ...' 

NftrmiHlwra  . 
Nuwoutla 

NnWT*,. 

N«mli« 


Boat. 

I'drkM    


9fil 
1,388 

4,(sT(3 

2,731 

7W 

-m 

2,700 
2.51.'> 
2..')00 
MO 
1,017 

i.t;2ii 

2.14A 

4,.V10 

9.454 
1.N48 
2. 040 
3.838 
4,464 
013 
2. 003 
7.214 
4.340 
1,480 
1.13) 
l.lttri 
1.131 
1.25« 
2,371 
l,3<H) 
1.2.12 
1.301 
l.»K2 
l.tW? 
12.0I.1 
I.7(«.'> 
1.000 

.%2:u» 

l.S2» 
3.00.^ 
ll.OMO 


PwuriUi  

FUtUbarg  .. 
P<}rt  Maoqnario 
Proepi-ct  and 

Sherwood 
Quean  iMiyau 
giilrimll 

Kichmattd  

SCIIIU-'   , 

SliellKarbour ... 
S))»Alti»Teit, 

Cualral   

Kilvorton  

SiugUton 

„      South 
Ainilhti«l4l   uitd 

F«irfi*W 

St.  Mary's 

Stockton   

Tunwnrtb 

Tan»  

TrnterfMld 

Tuinut  

ribuiuiu 

l'|tii(irr» 

Urmlln 

\Viu:cii  Wogga 

Wftloiia  

WalliKitd 

Wftrntah 

NVellingtMn  ,  . 
Wetittt-orth  ... 

Wickliam   

\Vi|t<iuini& 

Wintliiir  

Winghmn    ..  . 
WolJoligOQg    .. 

Viuui ..^.. 

Young 


S.RS6 

3.»00 

963 

2,«t7 

I,2ft1 
204 
843 

1,242 
97a 

1,606 

4.53 
1.890 

9,G0a 

1.3G8 
1.807 
Z4t6 
4.603 

712 
2.477 
1.200 
1.629 
1.601 

601 
4,M0 

9e3 

S,M2 
2,719 
1.863 

«01 
6.iV8e 
1.20a 
2.098 

494 
:i,(U3 
1,8&3 
3,092 


The  great  balk  of  the  popnUtlon  dwells  along  the  aeahoard.  [>o^i«tioB 
OutHhte  bho  motropoHa  tlte  raoet  tliiukly  i>tiopltH]  dtatiictH  are  the 
ff rttio  vaII«yR  of  thi<  rivcnt.    Atnon^^st  these,  in  point  uf  f>opiilation, 
the  Uanter  River  vidley,  with  Urge  ugricultural  and  mining  tndua- 
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trieti,  atands  first    Tlie  IJlawarra  district,  rich  in  coal  and  pa&lur 
comes  next;  then  the  maize  and  sugar-growing  country   of 
ClareDce  &nA  the  Kichnioml     Tlie  flcttlotncnt  of  population  oris 
naUy  followeil  tliu  main  roads  of  the  Colon j\  and  is  now  drawn  tot^i 
great  trunk  lines  of  railwaj,  which  have  nlmost  superseded  tlieu. 


bm  nistiiiK  to 


NKtanJmUoa 
Act. 


2fATl7IiAUZATIOy. 

The  Iriw  relating  to  the  naturalization  of  foreigners   in  Nc 
South  WalcA  in  mainly  contained  in  two  statutes.      Tho  Hret 
DeDioiion  Act.  thcsc  is  tlie  Denization  Act  of  1828,  9  George  IV,  No.  6. 

Act  enables  thu  Governor,  or  Acting  Governor,  to  grant  Irttrrs  i 
denization  to  such  foreigners  as  may  arrive  in  the  Colony  with ) 
recommendation  to  that  effect  from  the  Principal  Secrotary  of  Stati 
for  the  ColonieK,  uuch  letters  of  denization  to  entitle  the  huldt^r  I 
all  the  riglitx,  privil(>ges,  and  advantages  in  the  Colony  which 
British-boru  citizen  could  claim.  The  .teeond  enactment  be 
upon  the  question  is  that  known  as  the  Natumltzatian  Act 
New  South  Wales,  39  Victoria,  No.  19,  which  was  passed  in  1873 
and  ussented  to  in  1876,  having  been  rest^rved  for  iho  l^ncn*l 
pleasure:  This  Act  provides  that  an  alien  in  Now  South  W'aJi^ 
may  hold  and  acquire  ival  and  personal  property,  but  shall  not ' 
qualified  for  any  office  nor  enjuy  either  a  municipal  nr  iMu-liAQieot 
frihnchise ;  he  shall  not  ho  qualified  to  he  the  owner  of  h  Brit 
ship,  nor  have  any  rightn  and  pri  Wloges  except  such  as  are  expressir 
cunfeiTed  upon  him.  After  a  residence  in  the  Colony  of  not  Ic 
than  tive  years  a  fareigner  may  apply  for  letters  of  naturalijcatiaa 
and  the  Governor  may  give  or  withhold  the  same  as  he  thinks  I 
for  the  public  goo<l.  Such  lett**™  if  grantetl  are  to  \*o  of  no  iri 
until  the  oath  of  allegiance  has  been  taken,  after  wliich  the  hulde 
becomes  in  every  respect  entitled  to  all  the  priv-ileges  whicli  alt 
to  those  who  are  Critish  by  birth.  Tlie  only  case  in  which  natur 
aation  is  no  longer  permittctl  is  in  i-egard  to  the  Chinese,  whioti 
was  provided  for  by  special  legislation,  as  will  Iw  shown  hereiiftfrJ 


^^^^^                         NATfRALIZATIOK.                               ^^^^^TTTW 

r        !ffiSi«  were  99  foreigners  natunilixed  in  this  Colony  dui-ing  the                ^^^| 

year  1S90.     Their  lonj^^h  of  rcsidcnco  in  Kew  South  Wales  ranged                 ^^^H 

from  fivo  to  thirty-four  years.    Twenty  had  beeu  resident  more  thau                        ^M 

twenty  years  in  the  Colony.     Of  European  races  the  fjerraans  have  Sttuinlintion     ^M 

availed  thcnisclvcs  raost  krjrely  of  the  privUcj^s  of  naturalization,                        ^M 

the  number  of  certificates  issued  to  them  amountiu^  to  nearly  one-                      ^M 

fnuHh  of  tho  total   nuiiihor  ^piinted  within  the  pant  ten  years.                 ^^^H 

Hio  following  tahle  shows  the  native  counttieB  of  those  colonista                ^^^H 

who  obtained  certiiicates  of  naturalization  duiin;;  each  year,  from                 ^^^| 

1       1881  to  1890:—                                                                                               ^^M 

^^P                                N.'hturalization  of  Foiei^iers.                                           ^^^^^H 

1             Natln  CaaiiMM. 

lan. 

vm. 

U8S. 

1SH. 

1W5. 

UML 

U87. 

isas. 

urn. 

IMO. 

^^^^^1 

B 

I 
1 

4 

4 

2 

"i 

8 
7 
2 

"i 
Hi 

"i 

S 

"i 

"s 

32 

I 

"o 

1 

5 
2 

"i 

... 

S3 

4 

i 

4 
4 
46 
3 
2 

12 
3 

13 
2 
2 
2 

3ui 

"l 
"4 

I 

"i 

3 
1 

"4 
3 

44 
S 
2 

i'i 
0 

K 

3 
4 

1 

"i 

255 

•»• 

a 

"i 

10 

"i 

4 

47 

I 

I 

"7 
3 

17 
7 
4 
1 

22 

"2 

I 

8 

*S 
fl 

45 
5 
2 
2 

IS 
4 

lU 
0 
4 
2 

B 

J 
4 

8 

"i 

6 

48 

3 

3 

i» 

n 

13 
3 
3 
3 

1 

i 
"i 

'  i 

7 
1 
3 
1 

« 

32 

1 

io 

0 

17 

n 
n 
2 

"i 
'i 

« 

'2 
8 

fi 

5$ 

C, 

2 

is 

8 
13 
5 
1 
4 
1 

"i 

i 
3 

6 
I 

"a 
.1 

34 
3 
3 

"9 
3 

18 
7 
2 

"i 
"i 

"i 

113                    ^^M 

121              ^^H 

718                  ^^H 

Hollao.l 

I'oland  

Hyypt 

.Aiiit-neii 

WcntvrD  lilaiitil  ... 

Coraicft  

New  Caledonia 

Total 

lOS 

147 

406  liff! 

12» 

1S4 

uv 

lOU 

137 

911 

^^H 

1    1 
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enuiubL-r 
of  Chineae 
luturalizcd. 


■  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Chinese' have,  until  late  j 
more  than  any  other  nation,  evinced  a  desire  to  become  Bi 
subjects ;  and  the  tendency  is  even  more  marked  in  Victoria,  w. 
out  of  3,621  (lersona  naturalized  during  the  ten  years  froai 
to  1888,  uo  fewer  than  2,939  were  bom  in  China,  the  gre 
number  naturalized  in  any  one  year  being  1,178  in  1885. 
result  of  the  Conference  held  in  Sydney  in  1 888,  reference  to  n 
is  made  a  few  pages  further  on,  has  buen  to  place  a  bar  to 
naturalization  of  the  Chinese  as  well  as  to  restrict  the  nun 
arriving  in  the  Colonies.  The  total  number  of  persons  natiiia 
in  New  South  Wales  from  26th  July,  1849,  to  Slat  Dncen 
1890,  was  6,051. 

Of  those  naturalized  during  1890,  there  were  1  blacksmit 
bakers,  1  boatman,  1  commercial  traveller,  3  contractor 
clergyman,  1  cook,  1  clothier,  1  civil  engineer,  1  drainer,  1  f 
grow(;r,  9  carpenters,  13  farmers,  2  grocers,  1  glazier,  1  g« 
dealer,  1  haii'dresser,  12  labourers,  4  minera,  3  gardenei 
medical  practitioner,  1  merchant,  1  messenger,  2  furniture  dea 
4  engineers,  3  master  mariners,  1  ])ublican,  3  tol>acconist 
tailor,  1  tanner,  2  selectors,  1  sawyer,  13  sailors,  1  storekec 
,  1  rcstaurant-keei>er,  1  woolscourer,  and  1  stationer. 


Chinese 
itiHlcsimblc  tu 
culoni.iU. 


CHINESE  POPULATIoy. 

The  uniformity  with  which  the  different  colonios  have  pa 
laws  restricting  the  immigration  of  Chinese,  and  prohibiting  1 
lantliTig,  except  upon  payment  of  a  heavy  poll-tax,  may  be  ti 
as  some  evidence  of  the  undesirability  of  the  race  as  colon 
At  the  census  of  18G1  there  were  in  the  Colony  12,988  Chin 
in  1871  the  number  had  fallen  to  7,220  ;  rising  again  in  186 
10,205.  For  many  years  New  South  "Wales  offered  little  inc 
meut  to  the  Chinese  as  a  place  of  settlement,  the  suix 
attractiveness  of  Victoria  ami  other  colonies,  as  gold  produ 
claiming  their  attention.  At  the  rubh  tu  Lambing  Flat  in  1 
however,  largo  numbers  of  Chinese  eauie  across  the  border 
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estublUbei]  themselves  in  this  Coloii;^,  tlieir  strength  being  cou-  inunisruion  ■ml 

cniUrtBltoQ  of 

sUiitly  recruited  hy  fre&h  arrivals  from  China  ;  but  these  Chlneite  ChuwM. 
did  not  remain  in  the  Colony,  for  at  the  cenaua  of  1871  ilicre 
were  5,768  leaa  than  ten  years  previously,  and  it  is  probable 
thai  although  the  census  of  1601  &howa  only  12,781,  ia.  1859  the 
number  wan  nearly  I.%000. 

llie  numbers  of  Chinese  arriving  at  and  departing  from  New 
South  Wales  since  1871  will  be  found  in  the  following  table  : — 


Vmt. 

AiTlmlfl. 

Dvpurtoni. 

Tmt. 

Arrivals, 

DcfMrkVM. 

]S71 

426 

441 

ISHl 

4.4A5 

929 

1872 

am 

G\t7 

IH82 

l.WT 

884 

1873 

406 

4(X) 

188,1 

1,!)36 

1,40S 

1874 

803 

113.1 

1884 

2,1'Jl 

1,088 

187a 

625 

l^SOtf 

ISM 

2,929 

1.736 

1876 

AM 

IMO 

1H8« 

3.092 

1.88» 

1877 

8M 

40O 

1887 

4,430 

2.77S 

1878 

2.485 

1.G60 

1888 

1,848 

1,562 

1879 

1.070 

6S7 

1889 

7 

041 

1880 

2,MS 

876 

1890 

l£ 

0S7 

It  will  be  seen  that  1878  and  the  following  years  are  marked  influx  oi 
by  a  large  increase  in  the  arnvftls  from  ClunaL.  The  influx  South  WAit«. 
appc-annl  in  \6i^\  Hufficiently  foniiiduble  to  demand  the  intvrferoncfi 
of  the  Iifgialature.  Accordingly,  the  "  Influx  of  Chinese  Restric- 
tion Act "  was  pawed,  with  the  result  that  the  subsequent  vcar  wa« 
marked  by  a  decrease  in  the  arrivals  to  the  extent  of  3,45H,  since 
wbicli  time  there  has  been  a  nteady  increase  until  1888,  when 
Ii'j:;i.slation  again  Bt^iped  in,  this  time  with  more  stringent  regula- 
tions, to  restrict  the  numbers  arriving  on  thuie  sliornti.  It  woiilil 
seem,  from  a  comparison  of  the  amount  of  poll-tax  oollocted  (£10 
a  head  until  July,  1888,  when  it  was  raisi'^l  to  £100)  with  the 
recorded  arrivaU,  that  a  very  considetrable  proportion  of  the  Chinese 
immigrants  were  already  British  subjects,  or  hud  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  grauteil  by  the  Act  of  returning  to  the 
Colony  after  an  absence  of  nine  months  without  pacing  a  smond 
tax.  This  is  evidently  so  to  a  large  extent,  for  from  the  6th 
Deoember,  1861,  the  date  of  the  Act  just  mcntioucd,  to  the  UUi 
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Evasion 
of  poll-tax. 


■  ^ 


i1 


July,  188S,  when  the  present  Act  became  law,  3,178  certU 
of  exemption  were  issued  in  this  Colony  to  Chinese,  the  da 
the  last  certificate  being  the  28th  April,  1888,  and  of  this  ni 
1,788  hare  been  received  from  returned  Chinese.  'No  such 
fieatcs  have  been  granted  since  the  passing  of  the  "  CI 
Restriction  and  Regulation  Act  of  1888." 


Tear. 

CbineM  uriving. 

Chine**  vmyiott 
PoU-tex. 

1882 

1,007 

853 

188.S 

1.936 

1,220 

1884 

2,191 

1,074 

1885 

2.929 

1,060 

1886 

3,092 

1.284 

1887 

4.436 

1,798 

1888 

1.848 

462 

1S89 

7 

1 

1890 

15 

3 

Chinese  immi-         Thcto  hfts  very  clearly  been  an  increasing  desire    durin 

i:n>tion  in  Aua-     ,  -  ,  ,       n     i        ^i  -  .  • 

tmiiaiiiLTcMinjT.  last  few  years  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  to  migrate  to 
tralia.  This  of  late  brought  about  considerable  discussion,  ' 
culminated  in  a  Conference  of  delegates  from  all  the  co; 
being  lield  in  Sydney  in  1888.  As  a  result,  the  Confe 
prepared  a  draft  bill,  which  was  afterwards  submitted  to  the  I 
ments  of  the  different  colonies.  The  bill  provided  that 
stringent  regulations  should  be  enforced  to  check  the  infli 
Chinese  to  those  shores  ;  and  although  it  was  not  deemed  advi 
that  their  landing  should  be  prohibited  altogether,  yet  it  "wai 
sidered  necessary  that  such  a  limit  should  be  placed  to  the  nui 
privileged  to  land  as  would  prove  an  eflBcient  check  to  Ch 
immigration.  Before  the  Conference  met,  progress  had  been 
in  the  New  South  Wales  Legislature  with  a  bill  which  -was  proo 
with  after  the  Conference  adjourned,  and  became  law  on  the 
July,  1888.  By  this  measure  vessels  are  prohibited  from  car 
to  the  Colony  more  than  one  Chinese  passenger  to  every  300 
Chinese  landing  are  to  pay  a  poll-tax  of  £100,  and  are  not  to  ei 
in  mining,  without  express  authority  under  the  hand  and  sc 


Recent  It^sla- 
tioii  offainst 
Influx. 


./.. 


^^^^^^^^^^        iVBOBIGTXES.          ^^^^^^^^^^^T^^B 

tho  Mimftter  oi  Mines,  nor  are  ihey  peroiittei]  to  beoorae  natural-                 ^^^H 
ixed.     Tlie  penaltr  for  a  breach  of  the  Act  is  X&OO.     The  Act                 ^^H 
hiis  Jilrcaily  operated  to  the  entire  eessatiua  of  Chiuese  immigration.                  ^^^^| 

It  is  estimaUy]  that  in  the  lieKiniiiiiff  of  ila:  year   1890   there  ciiinweiotht^^^H 

^             '^                       ■>                                          coJOttlM  to  IHBO       ^1 

were  45,381  Cliiui^se  in.  the  AmttniiaHian  colonies,  exclusive  of                       ^H 
Fyt    When  the  census  of  1881  was  talc«n  the  total  nuniber  in  the                       ^H 
colonics  was  set  down  as  43,706,  which  is  3,727  less  than  the                 J^^^f 
pre84>ut  estiaiata                                                                                                   ^^^^^^k 

Chiiioso  in  the  Australasian  Colotneji,  1890-                                     ^^^^| 

CWony. 

^^^^^H 

^^H 

^^H 

^^^1 

^^^^1 

^^^^^^1 

^^^^1 

^^^1 

TotftI 

^^B 

This  name,   aignifyiug  "  from  the  origiu,''  was  given  to  tiie  aixmIkidm.    ^^^H 
earliest  known  inhahitants  o£  Italy,  1>nt  is  now  applied  to  the                  ^^^^^ 
original  or  primitive  iiiliabttant^  of  uny  country.     As  the  history                   ^^^H 
of  the  native  raof^  in  these  colonies  is  so  entwined  with  the  pro-                 ^^^H 
greaa  of  tho  British  [fcople  in  Australia,  a  few  words  concerning                   ^^^H 
them  may  not  bo  out  of  place.      The  aborigines  of   Australia              -    ^^^H 
form   a  distinct  race,  and  it  may  be  presumed   that  tiie  whole                    ^^^H 
of  them  throughout  tho  continent  sprang  from  the  same  stock,                   ^^^H 
although  it  is  remarkable  that   their  languages  differ  so  greatly                   ^^^H 
that  tribes  within  short  diatauces  of  eaoh  other  are  often  quite                  ^^^H 
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unable  to  understand  each  other ;  and  in  fact  almost  evety 
community  of  natives  has  its  own  peculiar  dialect.  It  ia  diffici 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  their  numbers,  and  while  there  is  n 
to  believe  that  some  generations  ago  they  were  very  name 
there  is  ample  evidence  of  late  yearo  that  in  many  plaoes 
are  decreasing  ;  and  they  may  now  be  counted  by  fives  where 
were  formerly  counted  by  hundreds.  In  Tasmania  they  havi 
appeared  altogether,  the  last  of  the  tribe  in  that  coluny  hi 
died  in  1876. 


Eiitinuito  by 

Oorcmor 

Phillip. 


Abori(,'ines  at 


It  is  recorded  that  Governor  Phillip  estimated  the  abori 
population  about  the  close  of  the  last  century  at  one  mil 
the  number  Ijetween  Broken  Bay  and  Botany  Bay  appearii 
have  been  about  3,000.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  this 
mate  was  in  accordance  with  fact ;  for,  although  at  the  tii 
did  not  probably  seem  an  exaggerated  conjecture  in  the  taoo  * 
large  a  nuuiber  as  3,000  having  been  found  within  the  small 
between  the  bays  above  mentioned  ;  yet,  considering  how  bid 
portion  of  the  territory  was  then  explored  by  the  early  set 
the  statement  must  be  accepted  as  what  it  professes  to  be,  nai 
an  estimate  at  a  time  when  the  data  to  hand  were  very  lin 
At  the  cen-sus  of  1881  the  al>origines  in  Australia  were 
to  numl>er  31,700,  distributed  as  follows: — 

Aborigines  in  Australian  Colonies,   1881. 


Colony. 


Mates. 


Femkiflg. 


Total 


New  South  Walea 

Victoria   

Queensland 

South  Anatralia  ... 
\\'catem  Australia 

Total 


fl38 

705 

1,M 

4ti0 

320 

78 

10,719 

9.866 

20;  5E 

3,478 

2.868 

6,34 

1,640 

706 

2.34 

17,235 

14,465 

3I,7( 

Estimate  Thoro  are  various  reasons  for  believing  that  the  above 

udtrurtwortby.    j^^g  ^^^  include  the  entire  aboriginal  population  of  the  coh 


In  New  Soutli  "Walea,  for  inaUneit,  only  the  "  civilized  "  hlftckn 
were  cQunicratcd  in  the  retunw,  and,  from  reliable  information 
ftince  avaUabl^i  it  ia  certain  that  the  actual  number,  including 
tboi»e  in  a  wild  state,  wax  mucb  higher.  Tbti  tigurea  for  Queens- 
land ore  in  a  great  measure  derived  from  estimates  wbieli  are 
considered  by  the  RegiHtmr-General  of  that  colony  to  be  too  low, 
for  in  his  report  on  the  census  he  says  : — "  In  the  northern  parts 
of  the  colony  the  aborigines  are  comparatively  numerous,  and  some 
persons  resident  in  the  Coole  and  Palmer  districts  have  sujiposcd 
that  there  may  be  "0,000  In  Queensland.  Tins,  however,  is  a  very 
crude  estimate,  and  may  be  far  wide  of  the  truth.''  In  the  case 
of  SouUi  Australia,  the  aborigines  in  the  Northern  Territory  were 
net  included  tn  the  returns,  and  it  soems  probable  that  they  are 
as  numerous  in  tha%  colony  as  in  Queensland.  The  census  of 
Western  Australia  includi's  only  those  aboriginals  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  colonists,  and  as  large  |>ortiou8  of  tliis,  the  greatest  in 
area  of  all  the  AuKtralasian  colonies,  are  as  yet  unexplored,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  the  number  of  aborigines  enumeratfil  in  the 
census  is  veiy  far  abort  of  the  total  in  the  colony.  The  aboriginal 
population  of  the  entire  Continent  may  be  set  down  at  something 
like  200,000. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Now  Zealand,  or  Maons,  as  they  TMK:aMla 
are  called,  are  quite  a  different  raoe.  They  arc  gifted  with  a  con- 
sidenible  amount  of  intelligence,  ijuick  at  Imitation,  and  brave 
even  to  rashness  ;  on  the  other  liand  they  ore  avaricious,  and  ofb- 
timea  ferodoua.  According  to  the  censua  of  1881  they  numliered 
44,097.  Like  the  Austnilian  aborigineii  they  ap^iear  to  Ije  de- 
creasing in  number,  the  censoa  of  1886  enumerating  only  41,432, 
although  at  that  of  1891  tbetotol  was  41,533.  Itis  believed,  how- 
ever, that  at  the  time  the  colonists  6rst  landed  their  number  was 
fully  120,000. 

Atxiording  to  tho    most   reoent   enumeration,    it    is  estimated  AbortffnM 
that  there   were    7,700   aborigines   in    New    South    Wales  in 
1890,  OS  compared  with  7,.'i20  in  1889.     These  t^iUls  include  lialf- 
castcs,  who  lost  year  numbered  2,877,  and  in  188H,  2,767.     Tho 
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Crimeiiaiul 

■lUoftQIMB  a( 

JuUve  bUdn. 


uiimlHjr  of  fiUl'hlood  aborigines  lia«  theiffopo  increased   l>y  4Ij| 
while  tho  lialf-castes  liavo  iucrcased  by  130,  no  tliat  tlic  incnual 
oil  the  total  was  171.  The  number  of  births  reported  during  189Qi 
was  282  (143  of  the  crhildrt>ii  being  bult-costes),  and  the  dcat 
223  (38  haIf-oast«s).    Tliere  are  thrt'e  misKion  stations  under  thel 
control  of  the  Board.     These  establish nK^nts,  when  firet  fornied^l 
were  little  more  than  camping  grounds  for  the  al>orijpncyi,  whc 
they   worked  for  their  ratiouH,  element«ry  instiiictiun  l>eiug  in 
parted  to  t]ic  children,  bat  now  they  have  developed  into  settle- 
ments,   with   greatly   improved   huts   for  married  conplea,    and 
adetiuato  accommodation  for  teaching,  duly  ijualitied  instmcton 
having  been  apjiointe^l  by  the  De[>artment  of  Public  InstructiosLi 
During  the  year,  7,8  tO  blankets  were  forwanle<l  from  the  Gove 
ment  Stores  Department  to  the  variouH  Ilenehes  of  Alagistrttteal 
for  distribution  among  the  blacks.    This  bounty  has  Iveen  conc«1«l1 
for  many  years.    At  the  census  of  1 881  only  4,673  were  onumcrated,  ] 
but  the  returns  for  1*^90  must  not  be  taken  as  showing  an  in-j 
crease,    but    a.s    proving    that    at    the    previous     census     tie' 
aboriginals  passed  over  as  being  in  a  v.ild  state  far  outnumbered 
those  within  the  bounds  of  civilization.  , 


It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  the  abon'gincfi  of  Australia,  a<  it 
was  of  tlio  Carribee,  the  North  American  Indian,  and  the  Hotlt^n- 
tot,  to  be  found  in  the  way  df  Euro[}eau  colonization ;  and  the  blacks 
have  not  seen  the  white  man  take  possessioi)  uf  their  territory.'  with- 
out many  an  attempt,  by  deeds  of  cunning  and  of  blood,  to  stop  tbp 
invasion  and  to  avenge  the  injury.  It  would  be  easy  to  giithur  from 
the  records  of  British  colonization  in  Australia  many  instajic^s  of 
horrible  crimes  committed  by  the  aborigines,  who  are,  in  fact, 
partakers  of  the  worst  passions  of  human  nature.  But  it  muf 
not  bo  forgotten  that,  amongst  the  people  of  British  origin  who 
settled  upon  the  land  formerly  occupied  by  the  blacks  alone, 
were  many  whotte  crimes  againat  the  aborigines  at  lea&t  f<|ual]ed 
in  atrocity  any  committed  by  that  unfortunate  nice  Cumui 
and  ferocity  were  the  natural  concomiuints  of  such  a  struggli 
aud  the  romumbruuce  of  what  cunning  and  ferocity  haro 
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teiiils  to  make  the  colonists  slow  to  recognize  anj  chantcteristics  Oral  ttwUUoiML 
of  an  opposite  kiiid  in  the  bhick^.  There  is,  however,  eridenoo 
from  their  songs  and  tlieir  cherished  traditions,*  that  they  are  by 
no  means  dcstitate  of  some  qualities  in  which  civilized  men  glory 
— such  as  tlie  power  of  inventing  tragic  and  sarcastic  fiction,  tho 
thiret  for  i-eligious  mystery,  stoical  contempt  of  pain,  and  reverenco 
for  departed  friends  and  ancestors.  Tiie  manner  in  wliich  they 
have  diNpIayeU  these  characteristics  presents  such  a  strange  mix- 
turn  of  -winlom  and  folly,  of  elevating  and  degi*ading  thoughta,  of 
interesting  and  of  rcpulsivt*  traditions,  of  pathetic  and  grotesquo 
obRBi'vaiices,  that>  in  order  to  account  for  tho  appart^nt  contradic- 
lioni,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  supposition  that  this  race  has 
dcsoendoil  from  un  aucieut  and  higher  civilization,  of  which  ibey 
have  rebuned  some  memorials. 


rns  CENSUS. 

On  the  niuht   of  Sunilay,  April  fl,  1891,  a  census  -wns  taken  Ceneu*  o(  tli* 
throughout  Au«tratasiu,  as  well  as  the  other  portions  of  the  '^"■"^ 
British  Domiaions,  M-htch  comprise  about  one-fourth  uf  tlie  surfacu 
of  the  hahitablo  gluLo,  and  nearly  one-fifth  of  tlic  popuktioQ  of 
the  world.     The  object  of  taking  the  census,  and  tho  necessity  oiij«et  of 
tlicivof  will  be  apparent  to  every  thoughtful  mind.     Tho  iufonua-     ''*^""*^ 
tion,  which  can  1)o  obtained  only  by  this  menus,  reganling  the 
ntiinlHTH  uf  the  people  ;  the  manner  in  which  they  are  congregftteil 
together  in  some  parts,  and  iM>ptirated  in  others,  their  industrial 
pursuita,  their  etiucational  L'ondiliun,  and    other  parttculurs,  oro 
mattei-B  which  require  to  Iw  known  in  order  to  deal  ellectually 
with  the  many  social  and  economic  problems  that  constantly  nriao 
in  the  community.     For  instance,  it  is  important  to  know  how 
'many  bread-winners  thero  are  among  tlie  people,  and  how  many 
there  are  dependent  upon  them  through  youth,  age,  or  h«^lpleH:uiit«8, 
in  order  to  make  proper  provision  lo  render  eflectuul  the  eflbrts 
of  the  former,  and  to  ameliorate  tliu  condition  of  the  latter  cloaa. 
Besides,  the  census  enables  comparison  to  be  made  with  former 
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Contcrcnce  of 
BUtiaticiuu. 


6ch«in;of 
luquir)'. 


Afforris  n>euu  o(  I>erioda,  and  shows  not  only  where  improvement   has  takei 
panAou.        j^^^  ^^  ^^^  directions  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  ini 
efforts  in  the  future. 

The  prejudice  against  tiikiug  a  census,  which   existed  a 
century  and  a  half  ago  in  England  to  such  an  ext«Dt  as  i 
.    .  vent  the  authorities  from  taking  one,  has  now  died  out,  an 

ixtoUDB''™*''*  ^^  Australasia  the  only  idea  and  desire  is  to  make  the  cen 
perfect  as  possible.  With  this  object  in  view  a  Confere 
Statisticians  was  held  at  Hobart  in  March,  1890,  at  which 
Australasian  Colonies  were  representtd.  The  whole  sabje 
exliaustively  discussed,  and  matters  of  detail  were  car«fuI1 
sidered,  the  result  being  that  uniformity  in  regard  to  i 
princijml  matters  of  inquiry  was  agreetl  upon,  at  the  sam* 
leaving  it  free  for  any  Colony  to  extend  the  scope  of  its  iD< 
in  any  direction  where  it  should  be  deemed  well  to  go  beyo 
general  scheme.  It  was  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
agreed  upon  that  the  census  of  1891  was  taken. 

So  far  as  New  South  Wales  was  concerned  the  requisi 
formation  was  obtained  by  means  of  schedules  left  at 
dwelling  in  the  Colony,  to  be  tilled  up  by  the  occupant  or  1 
person  charged  with  the  duty  of  delivering  and  collectii: 
8che<lules.  The  "  Householder's  Schedule "  had  to  be  fill 
with  the  name  of  every  person  who  slept  or  abode  in  each 
on  census  night,  with  particulars  as  to  relationship  to  he 
family,  sex,  uge,  social  condition,  occupation,  sickness  and  infii 
birthplace,  religion,  and  degree  of  education.  Another  ct 
was  devoted  to  pai-ticulars  de-scriptive  of  the  dwelling.  It  wi 
optional  whether  the  information  respecting  religion  were 
or  not,  but  all  th^  other  ite  s  were  compulsoi-y.  Tliere  wa 
an  agricultural  schedule,  in  which  minute  information  was  coll 
respecting  land,  live  stcck,  agiicultural  produce,  machinery 
imjilements,  and  other  matters.  Other  schedules  were  usi 
gather  ])articulars  resjiecting  mills  and  manufactories,  pi 
schools,  &,c 


Cennu  of  New 
South  Wikled. 


tfouscholder'H 
Schedule. 


AKTicuItuml 
Bvhetlule. 
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The  immense  mass  of  information  collected  in  these  schedules  is  Tabuuaonof  the 

intonuatioD. 

like  nietal  in  the  ore  ^-comparatively  useless  until  concentrated, 
and  separated  from  extraneous  matter.  It  is  here  that  the  bulk 
of  the  work  in  connection  with  census-taking  occurs,  for  every 
scliedule  has  to  be  dissected,  and  every  figure  classified,  tabulated, 
and  arranged.  This  is  a  work  of  time,  and  although  a  large  staff 
has  been  engaged  upon  it  the  results  have  not  yet  advanced  suffi- 
ciently to  be  incorporated  to  any  great  extent  in  the  present 
volume,  but  will  form  a  rich  source  of  illustration  for  future 
issues. 

The  following  are  the  figures  disclosed  by  the  censuses  of  1861,  di^ent°° 
1871,  1881,  and  1891  :—  "™"** 

Population  of  New  South  Wales. 


Year. 

Ukles. 

Femalea. 

ToUl 

1S61 

1871 

1881 
1891 

198,488 
275,551 
411,149 
612,697 

152,372 
228,430 
340.319 
519,804 

350,860 

503,981 

751.468 

1,132,501 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SEXES. 
The  relative  proportion  of  males  to  females  in  the  whole  Colony 
has  undergone  little  change  for  many  years  past,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  figures  ; — 

Percentage  of  Males  and  Females  to  whole  Population. 


Year. 

lUw. 

Fomftles. 

1861 

66-57 

43-43 

1871 

54  67 

46-33 

1881 

54-86 

45-14 

1885 

55-08 

44-92 

188a 

54-90 

4510 

1887 

64-72 

45-28 

1888 

64-53 

45-47 

1889 

54-45 

45-55 

1890 

54-34 

45-66 

7«8 
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Bxefss  of  male 
population. 


Tlie  excess  of  male  over  female  population  is  chiefly  at  the  a^es 
of  from  20  to  50  years,  and  is  caused  by  the  large  influx  of  males 
in  the  prime  of  life,  from  the  neighbouring  colonies  and  the 
British  Islands. 


Marria^  rate 
decliiiuitf. 


MARRIAGES. 
The  number  of  marriages  registered  in  the  Colony  shows  an 
uninterrupted  annual  increase  from  1875  to  1886;  in  1887  and 
1889,  however,  there  was  a  falling  off,  while  during  1 890  there  were 
more  marriages  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  rate  per  1,000  of 
population  had  been  declining  during  the  period  from  1883  to 
1889,  but  1890  presented  a  slight  improvement  on  the  rate  of  the 
previous  year. 


Marriages  in  New  South  Wales. 


Year. 


Marriages 
TCgitttmi. 


Per  1,000 

of  mean 

population. 


Year. 


Marriages 
r^iiatered. 


Per  1,000 

of  Difsn 

FopuUtkn. 


1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 


3,953 

7-77 

3,925 

7-45 

4,384 

8-05 

4,343 

7-69 

4,605 

7-87 

4.630 

7-66 

4,994 

7-94 

5,317 

8-08 

5.391 

7-80 

5,572 

7-65 

6,284 

8-82 

1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


6.948 
7,4a5 
7,482 
7,618 
7,811 
7,590 
7,844 
7,530 
7,876 


Mean  for  20  years  , 


8-70 

8-83 
8-47 
8-22 
8-06 
7-55 
7-57 
7-06 
715 


7-92 


Marriogee  In 

European 

countries. 


Compared  with  some  European  countries  the  proportion  of 
marriages  to  the  whole  population  in  the  Colony  appears  some- 
what less  than  might  be  anticipated,  but  it  will  be  found  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  countries  where  marriages  are  more  largely 
entered  into  are  entirely  dissimilar,  and  the  national  habits 
different  from  our  own.     The  highest  European  marriage-rate  is 


MAIIRIAGE  RA.TE. 


fooml  in  tlic  dominions  of  tlio  two  ^rout  empires,  Germany  And 
Aufltria,  as  t\ie  fotlowing  tablo  will  show.  Tlin  ratia.i  for  Prussia 
and  the  rest  of  Germany,  and  for  Hungary  and  the  other  portiona 
of  Austria,  hi*  given  separately.  Their  moan  marriage-rates 
since  1S70  Iiavo  been  deelining  year  by  year;  and  rtference  to 
the  titble  will  ahov  that  tho  average  ral«  for  each  during 
lSftl-H9  was  lower  than  tho  average  for  the  twenty  years  prior 
to  l&Sl. 

The  Diarrioge-rate  of  tho  Uiiitod  Kingdom  is  always  much  the  H^rriftcn  tn 
same  aa  that  of  tho  Australasian  Colonics,  in  spilo  of  the  com-  ^„,      ^' 
paiutively  few  niarriugcs  solenuiized  in  Ireland.     Tin*  iiiformatiuu 
in  the  following  tahl*;  is  taken  froui  the  reptn-t  of  the  RegisLrar- 
Ceueral  of  EngUud  : — 


Marriage-rate  per  Thousand  of  Mi*au  Population  in  certain 
Kuropwui  countries. 


Ooutitric*. 

ItOA 

tStftL 

U84. 

1 
1H8L  18W.  l«Sr.  1S88. 

1          1 

isaa. 

II 

England  and  WmIm 

8-2  T-e 

7i    7" 
49     4-3 
7-9     T-S 
7-2    fi-4 

7-7 
70 
4-3 
T'4 
(i-O 
IJ-8 
71> 
7'7 
711 
8-2 
10-3 

7 -a 

7-0 
7*7 
6-7 
64 

77 
7-0 
4.1 

7-S 

a-i 

G-8 

(il) 
7-7 
70 
7^ 
10-4 
7-1 
«•" 
7-7 
6-6 
6-4 

"■•I 
6-7 
4-5 

7U 

6-7 
6-8 

S-2 
7-8 
8t> 
7-8 
10-2 
7-2 
«-7 
7-8 
G-8 
6& 

7-2 
6-5 
4-3 
7-5 

(i'-9 

71t 
7-» 
8-2 
7i( 
10-0 
till 
(18 
7U 
0-7 
6-8 

7-0 

G-2 
4*2 

7-4 

6-8 
7-8 
711 
81 
7-8 
9-5 
t>-tl 
6-7 
7'l 
B-6 
6-4 

7! 
G-2 
4-4 

7-3 

7  1 

7-s 
7-S 
80 
7-8 
0-0 
70 
7"! 
7t> 
fl-3 
tt3 

7-1 
(i-3 
4^J 
7'2 

7-0 

7-8 
7-8 
81) 

7-n 
y-2 
«-(» 

7H 

7-3 
H-4 
4-5 
7-1 

7-0 
7-5 
8-0 
8-2 
7-.'i 
80 

u-» 

7-9 

7*4 
ti-6 
4-3 

7-4 
fi-4 

re 

7*6 
8-7 
8-6 
8-6 
10*3 
8-1 
7-3 
7-7 
7-2 
6-7 

8*1 
7fi 
711 
8-0 
10-0 
7-3 
7-1 
7-8 
6-4 

U-SI 

Iia!v 

fieriiiaa  Einpira    ... 

7-n 

7-8 
fl-0 

7-8 

11(1 

IloIUnd 

7*0 

7  a 

71  1  7-1 
6-2  1  e-2 
5-9    tt-U 

74 

Wl 

S'3 

The  means  for  the  series  of  years  prior  to  1881  are  not  for  the 
full  period  of  twenty  yearn  for  all  the  eountries  above  mentioned 
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la  the  case  of  Ireland  the  ratio  is  the  average  from  1864  to  1880 ; 
Spain,  1861  to  1878  ;  Switzerland,  1868  to  1880 ;  Italy,  1863  to 
1880 ;  German  Empire,  1872  to  1880 ;  Hungary,  1866  to  1880; 
and  Norway,  1871  to  1880.  It  mast  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
above  are  the  ratios  of  marriages  to  population  ;  to  ascertain  the 
ratios  of  penona  married  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  doable  the 
figares  in  each  case. 

areoDMUncMcrf  ^"*  "0  ^^^  **^  '^^  European  coantries  referred  to  above  is  to 
tuuTt«<-ca.  ""^  &ny  great  extent  similar  to  the  Australasian  Colonies  in  its  social 
customs,  or  in  the  prosperity  of  the  great  bulk  of  its  people.  The 
nearness  of  the  marriage-rate  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  that  of 
Australasia  is  accidental,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  two  coantries 
are  very  dissimilar.  In  the  former  case  tfa?re  is  a  large  excess  of 
female  population,  due  to  the  emigration  of  males,  while  in  these 
colonies  the  preponderance  is  greatly  on  the  side  of  the  males. 
Besides  this,  the  social  condition  of  the  working-classes,  in  et^ea 
the  least  forward  of  the  Aostralasian  Colonies,  is  much  more 
advanced  than  in  the  British  Islands ;  the  probabilities  are  there- 
fore greatly  jn  favour  of  a  higher  marriage-rate  in  these  colonies. 

nuTri*  e-rat«  '^''^  lowest  marriage-rate  of  any  of  the  Colonies  is  found  in  New 

In  New  z<jaiai]d.  Zealand,  and  the  highest,  taking  a  series  of  years,  in  Queensland. 
The  rates  during  the  last  ten  years,  which  will  be  found  hereunder, 
show  that  the  average  of  the  whole  colonies  has  been  approxi- 
mately 7-54. 

The  Colonies  whose  rates  are  above  the  average  are: — 

Queensland 8"58 

New  South  Wales 7-»8 

Victoria  7'74 

Tasmania    7*60 

Those  below  the  average  are  : — 

South  Australia 7"47 

Western  Australia    6*97 

New  Zealaud 6*43 
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Mean  Marriage  Rates  of  the  Australasian  Colonies. 


Vow. 

Sate  touth 

nchiri& 

OUMfl*- 

Boutti 
AiutnUU. 

Aiutnlu. 

llamMoift. 

1881 

8-21 

6-79 

771 

8-34 

6-67 

7  34 

6-65 

1882 

8-70 

7-09 

8-59 

S-75 

7*04 

810 

7-09 

1883 

8-83 

7-44 

8-97 

8-53 

6  89 

9-15 

6-86 

1884 

8-47 

7-74 

8-98 

8-33 

7-02 

8-00 

6-93 

I880 

8-22 

7-73 

9-32 

7-86 

7-37 

8-23 

672 

1886 

8  06 

7-86 

8-44 

6-36 

7  73 

7-56 

5-99 

1887 

7-55 

7-64 

8-40 

6-33 

7-44 

7-03 

5-98 

1888 

7-57 

8-48 

8-94 

6-65 

6-90 

6-95 

6-00 

18S9 

7-06 

8-43 

8-27 

6-56 

6  77 

6-92 

5-95 

1890 

715 

8-21 

8-22 

7-02 

5-89 

6-67 

6-n 

Meftn... 

7-98 

774 

8-58 

7-47 

6-97 

7-60 

6-43 

H*iTttfe-nt« 

of  ftll  Coloalea. 


The  following  are  the  numbers  of  marriages  registered  in  each  ^^q^J^* 
of  the  colonies  during  the  years  1876  to  1890  :—  AiutrftUtU. 


y«f. 

Nflw  Eolith 
4,630 

VIcUru. 

land. 

Smith 
Aiuu&liL 

W«at«in 
AuAiKlik 

l^auuiji. 

Hew 

ZmImhL 

1876 

4,949 

1,394 

],852 

191 

746 

3,196 

1877 

4,994 

5,103 

1.447 

2,002 

176 

831 

3,114 

1878 

5,317 

5,092 

1,444 

2,299 

182 

866 

3.377 

1879 

5,391 

4,986 

1,604 

2.238 

215 

804 

3,352 

J880 

5,572 

5,286 

1,547 

2,291 

214 

840 

3,181 

1881 

6.284 

5,896 

1,703 

2,308 

197 

856 

3,277 

1882 

6,948 

6,309 

2,034 

2  530 

215 

969 

3,600 

1883 

7,405 

6,771 

2,392 

2,539 

217 

1,120 

3.612 

1884 

7,482 

7,218 

2,661 

2,555 

230 

1,003 

3,800 

1885 

7,618 

7,395 

2,842 

2,447 

256 

1,054 

3,813 

1886 

7,811 

7,737 

2,785 

1,976 

297 

985 

3,488 

1887 

7,590 

7,768 

2,914 

1,977 

316 

939 

3,663 

188S 

7.844 

8,946 

3,254 

2,034 

304 

951 

3,617 

1889 

7.530 

9,203 

3,1-23 

2.062 

300 

967 

3,630 

1890 

7,876 

9,187 

3,195 

2,235 

278 

954 

3,797 

So  far  as  these  colonies  &re  concerned,  the  factors  inflaenciD* 
the  luorriagn-ratc  arc — firat,  and  chit'ily,  the  general  prosjirrity  of 
the  comiiiunitr  ;  secondly,  the  numlwr  of  niarriagf'able  males,  and 
the  oocapationft  of  the  jwople,  Jmlgod  by  certain  staiidanl  teslit, 
which  ara  olsewheiv  describetl,  the  prosperity  of  tlie  people 
of  New  South  Wales  was  perhaps  greater  than  that  of  any  of 
the  other  colonics  during  the  jicriod  from  Xi>80  to  1386  ;  hence 
the  hia:h  mnrriage-mte  for  that  period  compan>d  with  most  of  the 
other  colonieii.  During  some  of  the  succeeding  yeam  the  matexial 
condition  of  the  working  [mpulation  of  the  colony  has  not  lie«D  »o 
KatiitfactorT,  and  the  inarriage-rate  during  these  years  shows  a 
marked  decline. 


Ijtm  nomlrtr 
ot  Mngle  men 
in  NewMguUi 


The  numi>er  of  single  men  {bachelors  and  widowers)  of  niarria^ 
able  age  was,  numerically,  larger  in  New  South  Wales  than  in  any 
of  the  oUier  colonies,  but,  proportionately  to  the  whole  population, 
larger  only  than  in  Victoria,  Tasmauia,  and  South  Australia  during 
the  yeAT  18S1.  Cnilor  similar  conditions  it  would^  thereforr,  bo 
natural  to  suppose  that,  were  it  not  for  the  gre&ter  material  proft- 
perity  of  New  Snuth  Wnles,  the  niarriagtvrates  of  the  reniainiiig 
colonies  would  have  been  higher  than  in  this  Colony.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  case,  for,  as  mentioned  above,  the  rate  for 
New  South  Wales  is  exceeded  only  by  Qnoensland,  over  ft  series 
of  years. 


Niuiilicr  of 
)«reau  elDnLug 
tiltli  nulls. 


The  number  of  persons  sigiting  the  marriage  register  with  marks 
has  steadily  declined  fur  many  years  past  ;  Uio  pro[»nrtinQ  of 
signatures  made  with  murks  was,  in  1S71,  16*96  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  -while  in  1890,  the  percentage  had  fallen  to  S'70,  thus 
(ihowiiig  a  satisfactory  decrease  of  illiteracy.  TIio  jjreateKt  number 
of  persons  signing  with  marks  was  recorded  in  tho  country  districts  ' 
of  the  Colony,  where,  in  1871,  18-92  [wr  cent,  of  tlie  total  signa- 
tures were  so  Di»1e,  as  against  13-9i  iu  the  city,  and  1098  in  the 
8uburl>s  of  Sydney.  The  pro{xtrtion  of  persons  unable  to  writ* 
is  still  much  higher  in  the  country'  than  in  tlie  metropolis,  tbooa 
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•it  is  satisfactory  to  note  the  reduction,  of 
18-92  in  the  year  mentioned  to  3"56  in  1890. 


the  percentage  from  illiteracy  greater 

la  couatrj-. 


Percentage  of  Marks  to  Total  Signatures  of  Persons  signing 
Marriage  Registers. 


MetropoIlE. 

Suburbs. 

Country 
Districts. 

New  South 
Waleti. 

yc«r. 

City  of 
Sydney. 

Total. 

1871 

13-94 

10-98 

13-50 

18-92 

16*96 

1872 

11-47 

8-22 

10-77 

15-09 

13*62 

1873 

10-73 

8-38 

10-28 

16-53 

14-26 

1874 

1012 

7-93 

8-81 

15-85 

11-96 

1875 

10-67 

3-28 

8-77 

14-21 

12-28 

1876 

7-63 

3-56 

6-54 

16-71 

1  10-47 

IS77 

8-30 

5-85 

7-68 

11-10 

9-76 

1878 

716 

4-59 

6-36 

9-21 

8-10 

1879 

6-42 

4-34 

5-70 

8-85 

7-58 

1880 

6-58 

3-97 

5-76 

7-31 

6*66 

1881 

5-41 

4-24 

5-05 

8-34 

6-94 

2882 

617 

3-47 

519 

600 

5-63 

1883 

5-00 

400 

4-60 

7-28 

6-10 

iSAi 

3-60 

312 

3-40 

6-77 

5-23 

1885 

3-76 

2-03 

3-34 

5-99 

4-74 

1886 

3-63 

1-90 

2-89 

5-00 

3-98 

1887 

2-85 

1-23 

2-12 

4-68 

3-50 

1888 

3-51 

1-84 

2-75 

4-55 

3-74 

1889 

3-09 

1-59 

2-39 

4*13 

3-35 

1890 

1-71 

1-52 

1-63 

3*56 

2-70 
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Illiteraoy 
o(  women. 


The  amount  of  illiteracy,  as  displayed  by  inability  to  write,  has ' 
for  many  years  been  greater  amongst  females  than  males.  The 
next  table  shows  that  such  was  the  case  in  every  year  since  1871, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  two  years,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  women  are  now  quite  on  a  par  with  men  in  the 
acquirement  of  the  rudiments  of  education.  In  1871,  the  first 
year  shown  on  the  foregoing  table,  the  number  of  women  unable 
to  sign  their  names,  who  were  married,  amounted  to  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole,  but  the  proportion  fell  to  2J  per  cent,  in  1889. 


Marrimtes 


The  following  table  gives  the  percentage  of  males  and  females 
signing  the  marriage  registers  with  marks  for  every  year  since  1871. 


Tear. 

Kalm  signing 

withnuirlu, 

per  oeot 

Fomales 

signing  with 

mwlu,  per 

cent 

Tear. 

Hales  agniog 

with  mu-ks, 

p^cont. 

Pemalet 

Bl{{ni>V  with 

nwrka,  per 

cent. 

1871 

14 

19 

1881 

5 

8 

1872 

U 

15 

1882 

5 

6 

1873 

12 

15 

1883 

5 

6 

1874 

10 

13 

1884 

4 

5 

1875 

10 

13 

1885 

4 

6 

1876 

9 

11 

1886 

4 

4 

1877 

8 

11 

1887 

3 

4 

1878 

7 

8 

1888 

4 

3i 

1879 

6 

8 

1889 

3i 

3 

1880 

6 

7 

1890 

2J 

2i 

The  greater  number  of  marriages  are  solemnized  by  the  clergy  ; 
nevertheless,  the  number  of  persons  married  by  registrars  is  fairly 
large,  averaging  605  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  during  the  past 
twenty  years. 
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Percentage  of  Marriages  by  the  Clergy  and  at  Registrars'  o65ces. 


Y«M. 

HaniagM  bj- 
Oergy. 

HuTiagesftt 

RegUtatn' 

offloet. 

Year. 

MarrUges  by 
aeigy. 

Marriages  at 

KegistronT 

offices. 

1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 

94-46 
95-13 
95-92 
95-21 
94-56 
94-06 
93-93 
94-19 
94-03 
94  29 
93-76 
93-75 

6-54 
4-87 
4-08 
4-79 
5-44 
5-94 
6-07 
5-81 
5-97 
5-71 
6-24 
6-25 

1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

Average  for 
20  years  ... 

93-44 
92  82 
93-30 
93-13 
93-31 
93-49 
93-24 
93-00 

6-56 
7-18 
6-70 
6-82 
6-69 
6-51 
6-76 
7-00 

93-95 

605 

As  may  naturally  be  expected,  the  largest  number  of  marriages  chuKh  of 
were  celebrated  by  the  Church  of  England,  the  Roman  Catholic  Roman  Cathoiio 

marriages. 

Church  coming  next ;  but  the  percentage  of  uiarriages  celebrated 
by  each  of  these  Churches  falls  short  of  what  might  have  been 
anticipated  from  their  strength' as  shown  by  the  census.  This  is 
noticeably  the  case  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
adherents  of  this  denomination  at  the  census  of  1881  were  27-63 
per  cent,  of  the  population,  whereas  the  marriages  solemnized 
according  to  its  rites  during  the  year  1890  were  only  17'43  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  marriages.  To  bring  the  number  of  Roman 
Catholic  marriages  up  to  the  proper  proportion  they  should  increase 
at  least  60  per  cent     It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  adherents  of 
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Roman  Catholic  this  Churcli  either  do  not  marry  within  their  own  communion,  or 

marrutifiai.  •'  ' 

that  they  do  not  undertake  the  responsibilities  of  marriage  to  the 
same  extent  as  other  members  of  the  community.  The  latter  suppo- 
sition is  doubtless  the  correct  explanation  of  the  anomaly ;  for  tlie 
adherents  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  amongst  the  poorest 
in  the  Colony,  and  want  of  means  is,  perhaps,  the  chief  cause  of 
the  comparatively  small  number  of  their  marriages,  though  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  what  are  termed  "mixed"  marriages  are 
numerous. 

Marriu,'(;H  i>y  The  disparity  between  the  number  of  marriages  solemnized  by 

Eiiaiana.  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  and  what  might  be  expected 

from  the  numeiical  strength  of  the  denomination  is  not  so  great. 
During  the  year  1890  there  were  celebrated  3,126  marriages  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  this  Church, being  39-C9  percentof  the  total  mar- 
riages, while  the  estimated  percentage  of  its  adherents  was  45*50. 
A  glance  at  the  following  table  will  show  that  tho  number  of 
pmportion  of  marriages  celebrated  during  1890  by  ministers  of  other  deuomina- 
tt^h  daiomina-  tions,  notably  the  Presbyterian,  Methotlist,  Congregational,  and 
Ba]>tist,  far  exceeded  their  apparent  due  proportions  : — 


Marriages  in  1 890. 


Denomination. 


:  Perccntagv 

populaMB, 
ccnaus  1881. 


Marriages. 


Church  of  Knglaod  

Komaii  Catholic 

Preabytcrian 

Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methcxlist 

Coiifjrcgational    

Jiaptist 

Hebrew   

Other  Denominations    

llegistrars'  Offices 


45-50 

27-63 
9-66 

s-.w 

0-98 
0-44 
530 
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dienolvetl. 


Klarriagcs 

of  divorced 
persons. 


DIVORCES. 
The  Matrimonial  Causes  Act  was  assented  to  on  the  3rd  oE 
March,  1873.  From  1875  to  the  end  of  1890,  359  marriagea 
have  been  dissolved,  the  largest  number  in  any  year  being  forty- 
four,  during  1889.  The  subjoined  table  shows  the  number  of 
decrees  for  dissolution  of  marriage  granted  during  the  period 
1875-90:— 


Yew. 

Decrees 

for  diaBolutioD  of 

muriage. 

Year. 

for  diiwolutkHi  of 

tiiaiTi«co- 

]87fi 

1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 

9 

19 
19 
U 
10 
22 
15 
19 
14 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

Total 

27 
23 
32 
25 

28 
44 
42 

359 

The  number  of  persons  divorced  in  the  Colony  who  married 
again  cannot  be  ascertained  ;  but  during  the  sixteen  years  which 
ended  with  1890,  eighty  men  and  seventy-nine  women,  who  h»d 
boon  divorced  in  New  South  Wales  or  elsewhere,  were  re-married. 
The  largest  number  in  any  year  was  in  1890,  when  twenty-three 
divorced  persons  (ten  males  and  thirteen  females)  married  again. 


Yeir. 

Ko.  of  divorced  neraona 
re -married. 

Year. 

No.  of  divorced  penoo* 

Halea. 

Female*. 

Ualea. 

Fetnaki. 

1875 

I 
2 
1 
2 
4 

1834 
1885 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

Total 

6 
9 
8 
4 
8 
11 
10 

6 

1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 

1 
3 
3 
2 
1 
5 
2 
5 

6 
8 
11 
7 
6 

1881 
1SS2 

1 
2 
11 

13 

1883 

80 

79 
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BlRTR.RATE  PEJt  MARJtlAOS. 
The  averaim  number  of  children   bom  to  a  morriafc  in  each  NumtKrof 

„  ^^  _  "     .  clOWren  b(.rii 

colony,   with  the  exception   of  Western    Australia^    during   the  to » niwriimo. 
deceniiml  period  1H61-18&0,  is  shown  below  : — 


»k 


Coloar- 


Xvtngv  flamber  <( 
chUdnn  |iCT  ouniHa 


^                                                    1.    ,    —    ■         —     1 

4-86 

4-31 

ASS 

516 
4-72 

4-e6 

fi-S6 

Ave«ge  oc  Auinu»uo  i^oumxe. 

4-83 

Considering  tiie  whole  of  the  above-named  colonies  ae  repre- chadnm  i 
sentiug  Australasia,  the  number  of  children  to  each  marriage  is  uniud 
4'73.  'Xliis  is  higher  than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  au  might  bu 
expected  from  the  uumbf^r  of  married  women  of  chtld-bearing  age 
who  liMve  come  to  the-Ho  colonies  from  other  countricA,  ThuB  Oxo 
birth-rate  is  increased,  while  the  marriage  rate  has  not  been 
affected.  Tlie  average  number  of  children  to  a  marriage  in  the 
United  Kingilom  is  : — 


KDsUnd  and  Walo* 4-90 

iwUnd   a-as 

ScoUfcDd 4'fte 


^f  The  figures  for  Ireland  are  exceptianally  high,  which  in  some- 
what surprising,  as  the  a^'erage  age  of  persons  marrying  there  is 
much  higher  than  in  AuBtralia.  The  lowest  number  of  i^hildTen 
bom  to  a  marriage  in  any  of  the  inipoi'tant  European  countries  is 
in  France,  where  the  average  is  only  304. 

BIRTHS. 

The  mean  annual  birth-rate  of  this  colony  is  higher  than  that  of  3iean  intniKi 
any  of  tlie   other  Australasian  colonies  with    the  exception    of 
Qaeen&land,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  deccQDiftl  table: — 
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Austi-alatiia. — Biitli-ratcs  per  1,000  of  Pupulatioo. 


Twr. 

KewSoiMh 
Walw. 

TMorta. 

Onami' 

Savth 
AiuCrmlia. 

WMtani 

AinttmBi. 

Tumanlik 

1 

1881 

37  90 

31-24 

37-23 

1    38-60 

34-03 

34-01 

3801 

1883 

37 -20 

80-06 

35i«> 

1    37-49 

35-68 

83 '78 

37-43 

1S8S 

37-32 

SO'.'li 

37- 11 

37-53 

33r>7 

ai-so 

36-46 

1884 

3844 

30U3 

30-02 

3802 

33-38 

3(i'-5l 

38U 

1885 

37'7B 

31-33 

37-08 

3H-71 

34-53 

Sli-19 

34-70 

1880 

37^43 

33  30 

3S-1(I 

1    35-93 

3S*I5 

35-51 

33-13 

J8S7 

37  <« 

32-50 

asiM 

3*38 

3tt-n4 

35-46 

32-U 

J8SS 

37 -20 

32-70 

39-12 

33-55 

34-47 

34-!t| 

31-33 

1889 

34-97 

33-3.'i 

3S-I3 

32-80 

34-95 

341)3 

30-23 

1800 

3.1-36 

331X> 

39 -GS 

.  32-54 

33-00 

33-04 

29-42 

Mfiinftir ) 
10  ycara  < 

37-07 

31-73 

37-74 

SB-02 

34 -SR 

34-94 

34-91 

Fur  further  coinparistm  the  mean  annual  birth-rates  for 
years  {1880   to  1889)  are  given  for  soverul   t^uropcnn  coiiutrie 
from   which   ihn  high  rate  of   Xcw  South  Walcts  is  still   too 
apparent     The  information  in  this  table  i»  taken  from  the  n'|>or 
of  the  Regiiitrar-Geut-ral  uf  Eiiglantl : — 

Births  per  1,000  of  Foputation. 

Unitefl  Kingilom 31-32 

tJiKltnd  and  Walea    ., SfZ'SS 

Scotltuid    «...  S2-31 

Irelaiia 2366 

Fruice  , ■,..*... 24  15 

Spain ., 30-70 

Switrerlund 28-38 

Itolj-  „ 37-14 

(tcnnaoy .»...— AVW) 

Prui>ai» „ ..„.. .37 '50 

AiiHtri» „ ;J80i* 

Hiingary « «...  44-07 

Hollami. 34  46 

Bt^lgium 30-22 

Denmark 321!» 

Jiorw-nv M. „..„,.,„..  30-70 

Swedoii , 20-40 


The  births  in  New  South  Wales  hare  increased  year  by-  j 
since  1865,  and  now  exceed  those  of  any  other  uolonv.  Tbel 
sapt'riority  in  reganl  to  tlie  number  of  birtlia  rested  with  Tlctoni| 
until  the  year  1879,  when  the  births  in  tiiia  Colony  exceeded  Ihoie-J 
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o£  its  southern  neightmur  by  94.  During  ouch  of  the  liu^t  tvdve 
years  the  excess  has  heen  maintAiiiM],  the  jp*catcsi  being  in.  1886, 
whfii  the  birthH  registered  in  Xew  South  Wales  were  more 
numerous  than  those  registered  in  A'ict^triii  liy  5,460.  Laal  year 
the  diflercuce  was  t,3lSfi  in  favour  of  tliis  Colony. 

The  number  of  births  registered  in  each  of  the  colonies  for  the  Numborot 
period  1876-90  is  shown  in  the  following  table : —  eoiooy  of 


Vmt. 

KowBonth 
Wftki. 

>'ktoria. 

QUMTW- 

Iwi). 

SouUi 

Ammiia. 

Worton 
AlutntUk 

ThMmUDU. 

l(«w 

ZoftU&iL 

1870 

23,398 

26,700 

6.003 

8,224 

9IS 

3,149 

16,168 

1877 

23.  ST,! 

20.01  n 

T.ltH) 

8.040 

912 

3,211 

10,856 

1878 

25,:^a8 

28,^1 

7.397 

0,282 

b7i 

3,002 

17,770 

1879 

26,!K)3 

2B.8.10 

7,870 

0.002 

977 

3,564 

18.070 

IK80 

28,  ltl2 

26,148 

8,)% 

10.262 

933 

3.739 

10,341 

1861 

28,9Q3 

27,145 

8.22« 

10706 

1.005 

S,918 

18,732 

issa 

28,702 

20.747 

8.518 

10,844 

1.089 

4.013 

19,00{l 

1863 

31,281 

27,541 

O.SOlt 

11.173 

I, (Lis 

4,2.'>0 

lft.2«2 

1884 

33,94« 

28.8S0 

10.070 

11.847 

1,094 

4,578 

I!t,S4(( 

1885 

.111.043 

21».07,7 

11,072 

12,040 

1.-200 

4,fi37 

lIl.OfKt 

1886 

30,284 

30.824 

12,582 

11.177 

1.40Q 

4.G27 

19. 21)9 

1887 

.rr.23o 

33.(H3 

13.513 

10.831 

1.557 

4.738 

19.135 

1888 

SS,5'2A 

»4,303 

14,247 

10,510 

I,r>i8 

4.777 

18.902 

1880 

37,2«.'i 

30.350 

14.40] 

10,318 

L-iW 

4.737 

18.457 

1800 

38.960 

37,578 

15.407 

10,304 

l.f'OI 

4,813 

18,278 

Tn  no  year,  as  far  as  observation  extends,  has  the  number  of  soi  of  vuaJm 
feuialca  l)orn  e.\ceede<l  the  males.     The  numbers  of  each  sex  bom 
in  New  Houth  Watps  Nince  1871  are  given  l«^ow  : — 


Y«r. 

M»h». 

rem»l«a. 

Total. 

Y«af. 

Mala. 

PcnuUc*. 

Total. 

1871 

10.326 

9,817 

20.143 

1681 

14,801 

14,102 

28,903 

1872 

10.276 

9,974 

20,2.50 

1882 

1.5,087 

14,615 

29,702 

I8T3 

10,Jt.V» 

10.492 

21.444 

188.-{ 

16.014 

15.267 

31.281 

1874 

11.323 

lO.K.V't 

22.178 

1884 

17.417 

16,529 

33.046 

tS7& 

11,380 

11,148 

22.528 

1685 

17,939 

17.101 

35.043 

1876 

11.791 

11. .307 

23.298 

1886 

18.700 

17.5S4 

36.2*4 

1877 

12,292 

l]..Vi9 

23,851 

1687 

18,901 

18.3:45 

37,236 

1878 

13.082 

12.240 

25,328 

1888 

19,616 

IB.lO'.l 

38,525 

1870 

13,840 

13,093 

20,933 

1889 

10,3.15 

17,960 

37,295 

1880 

14,424 

1.1,738 

28,162 

1890 

19.»87 

19,073 

.18,900 

The  excees  of  males  born  over  females  during  the  past  twenty  BUiiwot  i 
years  has  vanwl  from  2-08  per  cent,  in  1875  to  765  in  1889,  the  "«*^»™*'» 
3e 
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niithfl  nioit 
nanicriKU  in 
J|prilir> 


IUrth-»L?  per 

HlfMWItlt 


ftforage  being  4*72  per  cent.     The  following  table  sbowi  the  pro- 

portion of  malen  bom  to  every  100  females : — 

Ymr. 

VMimhomta  vmj 

T«r. 

Mklw  bnrn  to  evwy 

in  ImulM. 

ItiUtUUlM.                         1 

1871 

lOS-16 

1881 

lOB'W         ^1 

1872 

103  ^S 

IH82 

io3ia      ^1 

1873 

104  .IS 

IS8.1 

104 -69         ^H 

1B74 

KM -31 

1S84 

105S7  ,^^H 

1875 

Utt-OS 

18J*5 

KM-Hft^^^H 

1875 

102  47 

1N8U 

100-35  ^^H 

1877 

10«-34 

iaft7 

ioa-08      ^H 

1S78 

IOtt-83 

18S8 

103-74          ^1 

lf)7fl 

105-71 

iHsn 

107  f;"!        ^H 

1890 

105-00 

IStH) 

10l;r7         H 

Births  are  more  numeroua  in  Hpring  than  in  any  other  portio 
of  the  year,  ami  are  ftiwcat  in  the  Man^li  qu&rUu.     Thin  is  fouu 
to  be  the  coso  in  the  otlier  colonies  of  Austratiutia  as  well  as  I 
New  South  Wales.     The  following  tohle  give*  the  number 
births  in  each  quarter  of  the  year  since  1877  : — 


r«r. 

ilHHah. 

MJuMk 

so  Stftrnnbar. 

nDMi^ir.  ^ 

1877 

6,620 

6,637 

6.421 

6.073 

1678 

5,a«2 

<.165 

6,070 

6,225 

1878 

6,231 

0,»il 

7,284 

6,847 

1880 

S.AM 

7.110 

7.2M 

7,230 

1881 

0.97(1 

ti.nwa 

7.514 

7.530 

1882 

7.105 

7.273 

7.827 

7.40ff 

1883 

7,378 

7,7fl5 

6.000 

8,148 

18!i4 

8.141 

8,443 

8.1(10 

8.9S 

188S 

8.178 

8.008 

0.6M 

8»70l 

1886 

8.4A1 

8^976 

0,593 

9.365 

1887 

0,073 

0.183 

0.890 

8.063 

1888 

0,058 

0.651 

10.143 

8.654 

1S89 

0,1'JS 

8,202 

8.035 

8,243 

leeo 

B,1M 

9,flff7 

10,407 

8.«i9 

Separating  the  Colony  into  the  clivisiona  of  city  of  Sydn 
auburba,  and  country  districta,  it  will  bo  seen  from  the  followin 
table  that   the  birtb-rate    per  thousand   is  much  higher  in 
ituburba  than  in  the  other  divisiona.     The  highest  rate  raaclied 
for  the  whole  Culony  wiis  39fi3,  in  1871,  whicli  was  also  the  y\ 
of  the  greatest  birth-rate  in  the  city.     The  estitnat-eil  maxicnii 


rate  for  the  Rulmrla  was  FMchcd  jn  18H6,  when  the  births  were 
2'58  per  thoutiand  of  tlie  (Kipulation.     In  the  country  districts 
k^lpreatpHt  nuniWr  of    btrthB  in  proportion  to  the  |iopu1ation 
wed  in  187t,  when  the  rate  waa  39  72  per  thousand. 


f 

Aanual  6irth-rat«  of  Nuw  South  Wales, 

1 

Blrtha  pOT  thcniMPrt  of  tiw  popolattoB. 

1          Ymt. 

HvCroinUa. 

Oaontry 
DlMridta. 

New  South 

1 

Wftln. 

L 

Subttclia. 

Tbtid. 

^R»71 

38-91 

42-S2 

40'M 

S9-e9 

39-68 

1872 

36-K) 

37-69 

37-12 

38  ^li 

38-46 

1873 

38-09 

tO-S5 

;»-22 

39-44 

39>.% 

l«74 

37-81 

38 -ii? 

3816 

39-72 

39-29 

l«73 

37U 

37-92 

37  87 

38-86 

38-53 

1870 

38-37 

37-73 

38-08 

38-74 

38-55 

I.S77 

38-13 

3718 

37-67 

381» 

37-92 

l»7ti 

37iJ2 

38fl7 

38-lA 

38^ 

38'SO 

1870 

rw-w 

39  8i 

3018 

381K2 

38-09 

1880 

37  17 

40-fll 

39-00 

38-73 

38-81 

lasi 

a>-H* 

40-76 

38-54 

3782 

37-90 

1882 

34i}A 

43-42 

39-52 

38-17 

37-20 

1883 

33'24 

4S-44 

41) -07 

38-14 

37  32 

ld»4 

:«-H0 

r(fl-!i7 

43  HS 

.Ta<),s 

38'44 

I88R 

3l1tl 

SI -44 

44-41 

.15-47 

37-79 

ISSft 

31-01 

.■i2-;»s 

4.1-70 

34-61 

37-43 

1887 

30-7t{ 

49-76 

42-39 

34  60 

3706 

1888 

31 -4« 

4«-48 

41-09 

35-35 

37-20 

■689 

30-47 

4168 

37-97 

33  50 

34-97 

1890 

30-08 

38  93 

36-53 

34-77 

:fc5-3tf 

M«ui    ... 

35-18 

42-M 

39*80 

37-18 

37»* 

Annukl  Urth- 
imM. 


Tlie  excesa  of  birthtt  orer  deaths  haa  not  shown  a  steady  increase 
by  year,  but  haa  flurtuated  Homewhat,  an  will  bo  sficn  from 
>  succeeding  table.  In  the  whole  Colony,  during  the  twenty 
j^earu  from  1871  to  1890,  the  least  exoe«  was  1 1,757  in  187S,  the 
lighest  Iteing  24,7i'2  in  the  year  1890.  In  the  city  of  Sydney 
he  least  excess  was  in  187.%  viz.,  489  ;  the  highest  in  1887,  when 
Uie  nuttilier  readied  1,635.  The  suliurbs  show  a  more  progressive 
uniformity  than  the  city.  The  least  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
also  occurred  in  187.'^.  when  it  was  1,261  ;  the  greatest  excen  was 
L333.  being,  as  in  the  cue  of  tbe  city,  in  the  year  1890.     In 


ExfKM  of  (ilrihji 
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the  country  districto  the  number  ranged  from  9,913,  in  1876, 
16,804,  in  1890. 

Ext'esH  of  Birtbs  over  Deaths  in  New  Sautli  Wales. 


Net  Miniiftl 

itKtvua. 


t'<ki«.'<»  ill  bivonr 


Mclratwll*. 

Yw. 

('Miiitrr 

LriMriflU. 

x»* 

ot6yauBy. 

Smiti)  WoJm. 

SnburiM. 

ToliL 

IS7I 

1,397 

1.718 

3.115 

10,621 

13.736 

1872 

1.069 

l.j;21 

3,500 

10.192 

12,782 

1873 

1,205 

1,700 

3,031 

10,802 

13.833 

1874 

1,044 

1,688 

2,632 

10,  RM 

13.526 

I87S 

481) 

i,:mi 

1,760 

10.007 

I1.7ft7 

1876 

810 

1,373 

3,192 

9.913 

12.105 

1877 

1.300 

1.025 

3,324 

lO.O.'VS 

13,982 

1878 

1,163 

2.023 

3,186 

11.370 

U.6Qn 

1879 

1,448 

2,409 

3,947 

12,786 

16.733 

1880 

jwri 

2.439 

3,434 

13,41(7 

16,931 

1881 

i.4»rt 

3,0iVi 

4,.'illO 

I2.«t7 

17.457 

I8S2 

i.'i-io 

3.379 

4,8(18 

12.278 

16.886 

1883 

1,5*23 

3,819 

5.342 

13,690 

ig,u:vi 

lS8i 

1,594 

4,3S2 

5.945 

13.780 

I9.?26 

ISSQ 

1,250 

4.fi23 

5,773 

13,988 

19,76) 

1B8« 

1.010 

A,2ri0 

6^800 

14,8.17 

21.697 

1887 

1.83fi 

6,039 

7.874 

15.914 

23.788 

1S&8 

1,5iMl 

fi.SM 

7.449 

16,608 

24.117 

1889 

1.431 

6,275 

7,000 

15.493 

22.499 

IBM 

1,615 

a,38S 

7.938 

16.804 

34.742 

The  mean  annual  increase  to  tlic  popalation  by  reason  of  tbo 
excess  of  btrtba  over  deatbs  aratouiits  to  228  per  cent,  for  a  perio 
extending  over  twent}*  years — that  is,  going  back  to  immediatcljl 
before  the  con»us  of  1871. 

Notwitlistanding  that  the  numU^T  of  males  bom  is  oonsiderably 
larger  than  that  of  females,  the  actual  ineretute  of  population  froiQ 
the  oxceftft  n£  births  over  do»tha  is,  owing  to  the  greater  mortaUt.^ 
amongst  male  children^  greatly  in  fnrour  of  the  females.  Lturiag 
the  ten  years  wliich  closed  with  1890.  the  number  of  femaln 
added  to  the  community  by  oxcoss  of  births  exceeded  the  male* 
by  1-4,883,  or  15-28  per  cent 


ilUtaitliniu*)' 


ILLBOIT/JIACr, 
The  number  of  illegiliniate  births  in  tlie  city,  suburbs,  an4 
country  dI»itricL»,  wilt  bo  found  in  the  following  tabU*.     Takii 
the  whole  period  over  which  the  tables  extend,  it  will  be  soen 


the  percentage  liaa  increftsed  tbroughout  the  Colony,  noUbly  in  the 
city  and  suburljH  o(  Sydney,  tlio  increaso  in  the  country  dtslrtcU 
being  very  uliglit,  as  aliowii  in  the  table  of  potTcntages  ou  page 
809.  As  r^anis  tlip  city  pi-oper  the.  inot-cn^R  in  illegitiitiary  lia,s 
been  most  uiarke<l 

Number  of  lUegittnmto  Birllin. 


M«(roiMlIs. 

Yw. 

Coiuitr)' 

IMBlH'.-t*. 

Nflw 

Soutli  Walm. 

of  8)dney. 

Suburbia 

TqUL 

1871 

306 

61 

267 

515 

762 

1872 

18-2 

66 

S4H 

5S8 

816 

1873 

1U9 

86 

■2H5 

604 

889 

1874 

241 

88 

329 

606 

ASS 

1875 

260 

86 

34u 

602 

W7 

1876 

306 

88 

3W 

55ft 

950 

1877 

305 

77 

382 

607 

989 

1878 

317 

lOS 

42.T 

r>m 

1,021 

1879 

389 

117 

506 

7(W 

1.215 

18S0 

411 

160 

561 

fW5 

1,226 

18SI 

4-2o 

H>7 

592 

(i71 

1.263 

1882 

440 

IGl 

001 

iim 

1.261 

1883 

439 

237 

676 

M'2 

1,318 

18M 

527 

-J50 

786 

7W) 

1,495 

188» 

520 

316 

84A 

767 

l,CI2 

}SSfi 

533 

372 

905 

782 

1,687 

1SS7 

496 

377 

873 

838 

1,711 

1688 

567 

482 

1,049 

900 

1,968 

1889 

018 

448 

1.066 

921 

1.987 

1890 

090 

466 

1.0S6 

999 

2,051 

l)i'v*iding  the  years  1871  to  1890  into  i|utnqupnnial  porio<I^  tlic  nunitiinEicr 
average  number  of  chiblreii  Ixirn  out  of  wpdiock,  compared  uith 
the  total  births,  and  with  the  Intimate  children   bom  during 
each  perioil,  wua  for  the  city  of  Sydney : — 


(tafaiq<Mniilil  Pirlod. 

F«rc«it.or 

total  UrtlM. 

loglUnBlo  Urtia. 

L                           1871-75 
L                          1876  80 
^^m                   1881-85 
^H                   1886-M> 

7-13 

9-75 

12-23 

15-26 

7-70 
10-93 

ia-9« 

17-94 

8o6 
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ilrtbs. 


lUmiktB 


CkuiMof  exoan 
of  ill^timftc; 
In  ttw  olty. 


The  bare  atatement  of  these  figures  is  a  serious  reflection  upon 
the  morals  o£  the  oommunity.  That  during  the  past  five  years 
one  child  in  every  seven  should  have  been  born  with  the  brand 
of  illegitimacy  is  a  startling  revelation  with  regard  to  social 
morality.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  State  concern,  as  a  very  Iarg» 
percentage  of  these  unfortunate  children  become  a  burden  to  the 
country  from  their  birth,  and  it  is  from  such  that  the  pauper 
population  of  the  Colony  is  largely  recruited.  Happily,  an  r^ardft 
the  city,  the  case  is  not  so  bad  as  it  appears  from  the  table.  Not  a 
few  of  the  women  whc^e  children  are  bom  out  of  wedlock  in  the 
city  really  belong  to  the  suburbs  or  country  districts,  but  to  what 
extent  does  not  appear ;  possibly  the  smaller  proportion  of  ill^ti- 
mate  births  noticeable  in  the  country  districts  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
women  who  have  fallen  come  to  Sydney  to  hide  their  shame.  The 
records  of  accouchements  at  the  Benevolent  Asylum  certainly  give 
colour  to  this  supposition,  for  out  of  the  large  number  of  unmarried 
women  whose  confinements  took  place  in  that  institution  it  is 
only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  suburbs  and  country  contri- 
buted a  large  quota. 

Accouchements  in  the  Benevolent  Asylum,  Sydney. 


TflM-. 

No.  of  Gon- 
OnemeDtn. 

HuTied. 

UnioaRM 

Year. 

No.  of  Oftn- 
HnemenU. 

UuTied. 

1865 

129 

60 

79 

1878 

160 

38 

122 

1866 

129 

61 

78 

1879 

203 

45 

158 

1867 

121 

44 

77 

1880 

233 

61 

182 

1668 

102 

46 

56 

1881 

225 

60 

175 

1869 

112 

40 

72 

1882 

237 

45 

192 

1870 

95 

29 

66 

1883 

210 

33 

177 

1871 

117 

54 

63 

1884 

305 

84 

221 

1872 

102 

S7 

65 

1885 

262 

55 

207 

1873 

107 

27 

80 

1886 

300 

71 

229 

1874 

126 

36 

90 

18S7 

257 

76 

181 

1875 

113 

30 

83 

1888 

281 

70 

211 

1876 

156 

38 

118 

1889 

252 

48 

2M 

1877 

169 

41 

128 

1890 

266 

35 

231 
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B^ 


Takine  tbe  citv  and  suburbs  of  Svdner  together,  Oie  rates  of  iitefritinuu-y  in 

"  '  .  ^        o  I  lh«  dly  aritl 

illt^ilimacjr  during  the  five-jear  porioda  since  1871,  are  : —  aaburiM. 


QalMitMNinU  Pttriod.            j  Per  ami.  of  feotel  blrtlw. 

IVromt.  of 

1                  lS71-7fl 
L I87»t-60 

^K           1881-86 

5  11 
6-21 

am 

7-37 

5  41 

eer, 

707 
7U6 

The  rates  are  muuh  wore  favourable  than  those  of  the  city  taken 
separately,  and  ])erhaps  represent  the  true  state  of  anairs  au  regards 
legitimacy  more  accurately  than  tho  table  already  given. 

Tar  the  country  diatricta  the  rates  are  much  lower : — 


(faioqaenoU  Period. 

Ver  oaot.  of  tor^  blithi. 

Per  Deal.  o( 

UrMmate  falTtha 

187I-7S 

^         1876-80 

^m          1881-«5 

^r          1886^110 

3-72 
3H4 
3-25 
3(i7 

3-8R 
3'M 
336 

am 

Dividing  the  illfgilimate  births  of  the  whole  Colony  into  tb& 
I  perioda  aa  given  for  the  city,  their  proportions,  as  compared 
with  the  total  births,  and  with  legitimate  births,  are : — 


<{uinqu«ttnlBl  P«riocL 

1B7I-78 
IB76-80 
1861-85 

isse-M 


J'er  cent,  of  lot*]  bltUia 


UfUluiBta  lilrtlM. 


4'09 
4-22 

4-3tt 
4-99 


4-27 

4-67 
&-SS 


I 

^^K    ,  .  I  ■      ■  1*1  teTCDiabty  with 

^■pther  oountne«,  though  its  rate  as  computed  for  the  ten  yoars  «tt)«r  »>nt>tric« 
''      1880-89  is  bighur  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  Colonics,  with 
tho  exception  of  Victoria,  as  sliown  in  the  following  tabW  ■ 
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Penrentage  of  Illegitimate  Birtlin  to  Total  Birtli3  in  tli« 

AusLrala-^lan  Colonies  aud  United  Kingdom. 


OouiiKiT-. 

bIrtbB  per  cent 

Ootniliy. 

IltqEtUttMU* 
tlttl»per««l 

Now  South  Wales 

■(■41» 
4-71 
4-21 
2S3 
4-17 

New  Zealftod  i 

Kockiud  nitd  Wide«.. 

4-ai 

21W 

4-S.1 

Nuiitli  Australia  ., 

'2-50 
6JtS 

Of  thp  total  nuro1>i>r  of  childn>n  born  in  Au.str.iUsia  daring  i 
Ini.t  tpn  years  4-0''>  per  cciit^  were  iUegitinmtr. 


rip         Tbc   following   ligui^'s,    taken   from    Mulholl's   Dictionary 
SCutistdcB,  bIiow  the  percentage  of  illegitintate  birtlifi  iu  ritria 
countrioB : — 

Fei-ccatagc  of  Illegitimate  Births. 


Denmark IM 

Sweden   10-2 

Norway 8 "5 

iJiTtnatiy 8*7 

France    7 '4 

Hulgium  7*1 

United  Statai 7-0 

lUly    6-5 


Spain     M..M.» 

Portugal  „, .,„<.  S*^ 

Canada „.„ &i} 

Switxorlaml  » 4'S 

Holland    .V.1 

Rnssia $'\ 

i.',K&.^ „„.„ !■(» 


Tlie  rate  of  iUcgitiinato  births  iit  Austria  was  13*5  per  cent,! 
ratio  much  larger  than  that  of  any  country  inclnd«I  in  the  above 
table,  the  excessive  number  of  children  born  out  of  wedlock  l>einj 
occasioned  by  the  extraordinary  laws  formerly  enforced  by 
government  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  regulating  the  nget 
which  a  man  was  incapable  of  contractini;  a  legal  marriage. 


The  rates  for  all  theae  colonica  arc  smaller  than  those  of 
England  and  Scotland,  but  illegitimacy  is  increaaing  here,  whih 
it  is  decreasing  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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Ulegitimate  Births — Ferceatage  to  Total  Births  in 
Kew  South  Wales. 


llloitllmnuj  lo 


tMropolb. 

Year. 

Dutriota. 

NvwSmiUi 

Ctijrof 

n-Klfti. 

SabnrlM. 

ToUL 

lS7t 

B-Ol 

2 '34 

4-78 

3-53 

3-88 

1872 

6-32 

2-70 

4-66 

3-80 

4  02 

IS-3 

i;-4'.l 

:t-a 

4-89 

3-86 

4-14 

1874 

7-72 

3  15 

556 

3-72 

4-21 

1875 

sia 

2W 

A-68 

3 -a:. 

4-20 

1870 

9-24 

2-87 

619 

3-28 

407 

1877 

8-97 

2-37 

fl^S 

3-52 

4-14 

1878 

9-09 

2»3 

.'1-94 

3-28 

4-03 

1879 

10-47 

2-8-> 

6  44 

372 

4-flI 

1880 

IHV 

3-25 

071 

3  3« 

4-:« 

1881 

n-3(! 

3-23 

6-64 

3:h 

4-36 

1882 

U72 

2-74 

6-24 

3-2H 

4-24 

1883 

11-08 

3  62 

6-59 

30:t 

4-2! 

ISM 

1276 

3-34 

6-62 

3-21 

4-40 

1685 

13-61 

3-77 

6-89 

337 

4-60 

1886 

13-«0 

4-1)0 

6-89 

3-:« 

4  l^'i 

1887 

1313 

3-91 

6-50 

3-.>2 

4-59 

18S8 

15-07 

4  Si*. 

7nr> 

3-66 

5-08 

ISBS 

17-41 

4->7 

7-99 

3-84 

0-33 

1890 

1G-7U 

4-65 

7-81 

3-91 

5-26 

TWINS  AS D  r HI r LETS. 

During  the  year  1890  there  was  ono  awe  of  tripleta     Twins  Tripiot*  »nd 
numbered  398  coses,  comprising  -105  ma]ca  and  391  females,  in.  all 
796  children.     Tho  number  of  children  horn  as  triplets  and  twins 
Ibnns  2-05  per  cent  of  the  total  births. 


■     Triplob. 

T»lM. 

bUrlet 

No.  of 

(■•MM. 

u. 

r. 

TMol. 

Ka.  of 

M. 

P. 

ToUL 

8ydn«v... 

flaburoB.. 
Coautry.. 

1 

"3 

3 

41 
107 
2W 

43 

114 
24H 

39    1      »2 

KH)    1    214 
•2S-i2         TiOO 

1 

2 

1 

3 

39S 

405 

391         790 

8io 
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Twins  and  Triplets  bom  in 

New  South  Wales. 

lYi^eta. 

Twin*. 

Twr. 

No.  of 

OMM. 

U. 

F. 

TotaL 

No.  of 
o—ea 

H. 

F. 

Total 
UTiuat 

UltlL 

1881 

4 

8 

4 

12 

224 

219 

^a:j 

446 

1882 

213 

217 

208 

42S 

1863 

2 

3 

3 

6 

287 

277 

297 

574 

1884 

4 

6 

6 

12 

268 

277 

295 

672 

1885 

2 

6 

1 

6 

306 

305 

307 

612 

1886 

1 



3 

3 

330 

2ft4 

373 

667 

1887 

1 

3 

3 

310 

294 

325 

619 

1888 

1 

1 

2 

■3 

363 

371 

355 

726 

1889 

1 

2 

1 

3 

329 

356 

298 

656 

1890 

1 

3 

3 

398 

403 

391 

796 

17 

31 

20 

51 

3.048 

3,007 

3,076 

6,083 

As  stated  in  the  foregoing  table  there  were  3,048  cases  of 
twins  and  17  cases  of  triplets  during  the  ten  years  1881-90. 
The  total  number  of  confinements  recorded  in  this  period  was 
344,196.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  one  mother  in  every  113  gave 
birth  to  twins,  and  one  mother  in  every  20,247  was  deliveml  of 
three  children  at  a  birth. 


Mean 
death-rats. 


DEA  THS. 

The  numlier  of  deaths  occurring  in  the  Colony  during  the  lut 
twenty  years  averaged  annually  16*28  per  thousand  for  malefl) 
and  13-77  for  females,  or  15-14  for  the  whole  population.  Com- 
pared with  the  death-rates  of  other  countries,  especially  those  (£ 
the  Old  World,  this  rate  is  remarkably  low.  Yet^  as  will 
presently  appear,  it  is  higher  than  might  be  anticipated  from 
the  peculiarly  healthy  climatic  conditions  which  }>ertain  to  Ne» 
South  Wales. 


The  mean  decennial  death-rate  of  the  Australasian  Colonies 
from  1881  to  1890  varies  from  10'45  per  thousand,  in  New 
Zealand,  to  17*27,  in  Queensland,  and  averages  14*78,  to  which 
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the  New  Sontli  WoJea  rate  is  thp  nearest  appraacli.  Fonr  colonies 
are  over  tjie  mean  raU)  :■ — QneenHtaud,  with  17*27 ;  Westera 
Australia,  lC-33;  Tasmania,  15-59;  Victoria.  15*35;  while  three 
are  lower, — New  South  Wales,  1-1 '74;  South  AualraHa,  13*73; 
and  New  Zealand,  1015  per  thouKand. 

Jbleau  Death'rute  of  the  Aiwlralusiun  Colonies. 


Tmt. 

8milh 

WidM. 

Vietom. 

Qiranw- 

Und. 

sotttk 

AurtnlU 

Auatnlta. 

l^mttalv 

18S1 

16'08 

1416 

lA-04 

14-45 

13-fiS 

14-87 

11-15 

1882 

1«'05 

ift-as 

18-M 

15-41 

1409 

15-93 

11-22 

1863 

U'OI 

14-29 

18-ftl 

15-09 

17-77 

17-34 

11-51 

18M 

IfllU 

14-48 

2314 

15-78 

21  57 

15-87 

10-47 

1886 

16^4d 

ir>-oi 

19-81 

1202 

17-87 

15-89 

10-71 

1886 

Ifi-OS 

IfilB 

l(j-!»l 

IS-ft.'V 

20-98 

1517 

in -54 

1887 

19*38 

ia-74 

14-89 

1307 

I6-.V2 

1618 

10-31 

1888 

13-91 

ia-44 

1518 

I -J -52 

15-28 

14-88 

9-46 

MHB 

13-87 

17-79 

16-24 

11-49 

13-78 

15-01 

9-45 

1690 

ISiX) 

lC-10 

14-51 

12-aG 

n  45 

14-80 

fi-65 

Mean..  . 

1-4-4 

L5-35 

17-27 

13-78 

16-33 

16-59 

1045 

The  numbers  of  deaths  reK'»**r«l  in  each  of  theColoDiee  during  gj^  [j  *•■* 
the  years  1876  to  1890  at-e  here  given  :—  AuwiiMti. 

Deaths  in  each  Colon/  of  Australaaia. 


Tmt. 

WaIhl 

VlcUM-lft. 

Oac«n»- 

IftDd. 

Aiumllft. 

Wvtern 
AiutnlU 

Tanuuila. 

ZMUud. 

1876 

11.193 

13,561 

3.467 

3,.W0 

383 

1.738 

4.904 

1K77 

9.HCWI 

12.T76 

3.:i73 

3.235 

433 

2.040 

4,88S 

1H7R 

lo.Ttia 

12. 70-2 

4.220 

3,740 

mu 

1.700 

4.848 

1879 

1O.2U0 

12.120 

3.207 

3.:>80 

411 

1,688 

6.583 

1H80 

ii,2:n 

ll.fir.'i 

3.017 

3.012 

382 

1,832 

6.4.37 

1881 

1 1  ..VIH 

I2.sn2 

3.320 

4.012 

412 

1.733 

5,491 

1882 

12.816 

t.x«a4 

4.274 

4.393 

430 

1.906 

5.7*H 

1883 

12.240 

13.n06 

5,01 1 

4,4.15 

fifSO 

2.122 

({.061 

18R4 

14.220 

in.505 

6.8(tl 

4.7S8 

7117 

1.9% 

5,740 

1KK5 

I5.2H2 

U.tlM 

6.23.1 

3.970 

tiiH) 

2.03(5 

6.061 

1886 

I4..Vi7 

N.yis 

n.57s 

4.2:m 

806 

1.976 

6.13.1 

1887 

13,448 

HI.DO.'i 

5.HW 

3,944 

702 

2.161 

6.137 

1888 

M.40H 

J  6.287 

5.529 

37.MP 

673 

2.0.1(1 

.'».7ft8 

1889 

14.796 

19.392 

0,132 

3,.iOI 

611 

2.09s 

.1.772 

1800 

14,216 

IK0I2 

5,038 

3,9-23 

540 

2.11, 

5,994 

Mean  fnrSOytwra 
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The  principal  cttxtae  of  the  gri?fl.tt!r  luortatity  ataongat  moJei  b 
found  in  th(.>  nature  of  their  occu|>ation5,  with  the  accidents  and 
exposure  uttvodant  thereon.  This  it)  C8iH>ciall7  marked  iu  ihn 
country  districts  of  the  Colony,  where  deaths  from  accidenl  ai* 
extremely  numerous,  espci-iolly  among  males.  Besides  this,  tttff 
grcatfT  delicateneHx  of  male  infants  operat4>s  to  increase  thi?  drnt^- 
rate  as  compared  with  that  uf  females.  It  iias  been  tthovn  elii>^ 
where  that  the  natural  iiK-remcnt  to  the  population  by  births  la  in 
the  proportion  of  104-7*2  nialeu  to  lOOfemalea;  but,  from  Ihfl 
eauses  alluded  to,  tlie  net  increaiio  of  population  by  ckccs  of 
births  over  deaths  is  largely  in  favour  of  females.  For  Uie  tin 
years,  1886-90,  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  avoruf^cd  amiuftUjr 
for  males  26-27  per  cent,,  and  for  femodcs  29'79  jwr  cent. 
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Thn  oxccffl  of  males  in  the  community,  with  the  consequent  ComporixHt  or 
larger  number  oi  mulo  deaths,  makes  too  comparison  apppar  more  teuutedeaths 
favourable  to  femalolivea  than  isacttially  the  cnsc.     The  following 
table  has  been  computed  on  the  a.ssumpliuii  thiit  the  males  juhI 
females  in  the  coinm^inity  ore  equal   in   numbur^  as    they  boou 
would  he  if  it  were  not  for  the  excess  of  males  yearly  added  to  the  Maio  bitth 
population  by  immignLtion.      It  would  appear,  huwcver,  from  the 
table,  that  the  tixtra  pro[>ortinii  of  males  born  does  nut  eountnr- 
halanoe  the  «xtra  number  of  male  deaths. 


laex€«M. 


Male  and  Female  I)eatlii$. 


Yw. 

MsloOcaUu. 

Fetmla 

OompulMl 
inalc<UB(h% 

femalo  pojni- 
laSUm  w«ro 

SXOOBOI 

nulo  ovar 
lemalo 

dctLttUL 

iMJ»ov«r 
MrtlM. 

1         ISSl 

0,793 

4,783 

5,576 

7d3 

780 

1          1882 

i,xm 

5,220 

6,351 

1,031 

472 

1         1883 

7,nfi 

5,133 

5,835 

702 

747 

"         1884 

8, 32."! 

ff.89S 

6.798 

903 

838 

1889 

8,000 

6.382 

7.2<!l 

879 

836 

1886 

8.M1 

6,086 

6,057 

871 

1,116 

1887 

7.778 

6,672 

6.410 

738 

.►fi6 

1888 

8.453 

5,955 

7,021 

1,066 

7tt7 

1889 

8,074 

6,122 

7,245 

1,123 

1,375 

1890 

8,?A-.' 
>tal  for  ten 

5,«36 

G.043 

1.007 

Ml 

T< 

0,113 

8,336 

Tlie  eieason  of  the  ynitr  in  which  deaths  are  most  numerous  is  ntMtha  moat 
tlie  fjnart«r  ending  March,   but   tho  number  of   deaths  in    the  jiarcb  quaftcr, 
December  quarter  is   nearly  as  great,  and  for  souie  years  b.is 
exceeded  that  of  the   Cmt   quarter.     The  deatlia  in    1800,   when 
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compared  with  tbe  population,  present  a  lower  death-rate  than,  is 
shown  for  any  year  since  1871.  Taking  the  last  ten  years  the 
deaths  during  each  quarter  of  the  year  were  : — 

Deaths  daring  each  Quarter  of  the  Tear. 


Tear. 

SlUvch. 

30  June. 

30  SeptMuber. 

SlDaombv. 

1860 

2,677 

2,621 

2,571 

.%362 

1881 

3,169 

2,825 

2,608 

2.934 

1882 

3,485 

3,290 

2,011 

3.130 

1883 

3,125 

3,081 

2,790 

3,253 

1884 

3,699 

3.602 

3,126 

3,793 

1885 

3,924 

3,750 

3,586 

4,022 

1886 

3,718 

3,720 

3,320 

3.829 

1887 

3,980 

3,362 

2,805 

3,301 

1888 

3,624 

3,595 

3,387 

3.802 

1889 

4,101 

3.728 

3,158 

3,809 

1890 

3,652 

3.448 

3,516 

3,602 

FftTounble 

deatb-ratflof 

Colon;. 


It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  in  regard  to  its  death-rate 
tlie  Colony  compares  very  &vourably  with  the  older  countries  of 
the  world.  Taken  over  a  decennial  period  (1880-69),  the  average 
deaths  per  thousand  of  mean  population  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  several  of  the  leading  European  countries,  are  : — 


United  Kingdom   1893 

EngUnd  and  ^yalea  19-06 

Scotland 19-06 

Irelaod 1816 

France 22-01 

Spain    31-06 

Switzerland  21-92 

Italy 27-39 

Germany 25-28 

Pru88ia    24-86 


Austria 29-55 

Hungary 33*11 

Holland  21-27 

Belgiom  2048 

Denmark 18-75 

Norway 16"75 

Sweden 17-17 

Average! 22<fi 


Contrast  this  with  the  mean  decennial  rates  (1880-89)  in  Um 

Colonies  : — 

New  South  Wales 1474        Tasmania    15-SI 

Victoria  IS-.'JS         New  Zealand 10M5 

Queensland 17'27  ■ 

South  Australia   13'73  Average,  Australasia  ..     14-78 

Western  Australia    16-33 

There  are  many  causes  operating  to  increase  the  European  xati^ 
which  have  not  yet  affected  the  colonies.      Chief  amongst  then 
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are  the  sconi^a  of  small-jiox  and  cholera.     It  is  not,  therelbre,  noatb-rMo 

.,  till-  ■-!■  Ill   '"■"''  '"  A>* 

mrpnsing  that  even  ilie  nealtniest  coantry  of  Europe  tiboula  t.70L»ih»a 
have  a  higher  annual  death-rate  than  any  part  of  Australasia. 
Oonsidertng  the  favourable  environuients  of  the  [wpulation  in 
N«w  South  Wales  the  matter  for  surprine  in  not  that  the 
difference  is  so  great  but  that  it  is  not  gi*eater.  Apart  £1*001 
climatic  conditions,  which  are  most  favourable  here,  the  social 
condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  ia  far  suiierior,  and 
their  occupations  more  healthful  than  in  Europe  ;  and  were  it  not 
for  the  pitiable  losa  of  infant  life,  the  death-nite  of  this  Colony 
would  not  reach  much  more  than  hitlf  the  European  average;. 

For  the  puqwse  of  coinpariBon,  the  obvioua  divisions  of  city,  atottaiity  in  th« 
anborbs,  and  country  districtfl  suggest  themaelvee,  and  the  annual  subdividoM. 
death-rate  uf  eac-h  subiiivision  of  the  Colony  for  the  yean  1871-90 
is  given  in  the  subjoined  table  : — 

Deaths  in  New  Bouth  Wales,  per  Thousand  of  Population. 


UotroiioUa 

Y«r 

OMmtor 

OMclote. 

X««3noUi 

oitror 
Sjxtnay, 

w«)«. 

Suburha 

IMd. 

1871 

aO'67 

14-46 

17-fl2 

10-83 

12-6I 

1872 

23  U3 

1413 

10-0:1 

12  37 

14-18 

1873 

22-37 

14-83 

18-83 

12' 15 

13-98 

1874 

Su-IA 

16-;}9 

21-18 

13*12 

13  33 

1873 

31-HS 

21  -47 

211  81 

15-23 

18-42 

1878 

28-87 

2079 

24-98 

16  05 

18-A3 

1877 

22  43 

15  13 

1SH2 

14-47 

15-89 

1878 

2.1-06 

17  37 

21-17 

14-44 

18-36 

I87» 

2:1-47 

15-83 

19  31 

12-83 

14-77 

itm 

27  28 

19-17 

22-97 

12-34 

15-48 

1881 

21  fl2 

14>D(> 

18-82 

I3'4e 

15-08 

1882 

23 -.11 

18-4.5 

20-31 

14-06 

L(>-05 

1883 

10  :n 

IS -88 

19-27 

12-fl7 

14-61 

1884 

21-37 

22-32 

21 -WO 

13-54 

16-10 

1885 

21-58 

23h7 

22-42 

13-80 

18-48 

1880 

17 -tW 

22-88 

20-87 

12  W 

16-05 

IM87 

t.'>-R2 

18-80 

17-52 

U'48 

13-38 

1888 

18  09 

1914 

18-76 

11-61 

1391 

1889 

1$-|» 

17-95 

18-03 

11-83 

13  87 

1890 

16-74 

14-37 

1510 

11-79 

12i»U 

22-a 

18-12 

•20-21 

13  00 

15- li 

8i6 
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The  (leath-rafce  for  the  whole  Colony  varied  from  12-61  to  18'52,^ 
a  ranRB  of  ft-OI  per  thousand.     In  the  city»  however,  tlie 
varied  between    15'82    nnd    31 -BO,  the    range    being    15-83  ■ 
thousand;    Ju  the  suburbs  the  lowest  rate  was   14'15,  attd  0)6^ 
highest  touched  23-67,  j^iving  a  range  of  9-52  per  thousand, 
tbu  country  districts  10*63  wait  the  lowest  rate   in  the  t« 
years,  and  16-05  the  liigheat,  5-42  being  the  range. 

Maximum,  Minimnm,  and  Mean  Death-rate. 


DUtrieth 

Per  1,000  d  tama  inpalallML       ^^ 

ICaximum. 

Hlalmim. 

Mwn. 

31 -es          j        15-82 
21-47         ,        14-IB 
36-61                 15-10 
16-OS                 1063 
IHSi               12-SI 

90-21^ 

l»tJO 

10-14 

MelrojxiIiH  (Sydnay  and  Subarbs) 

lirotltrntL-frf 
jH'i'wii^  over 


Taking  the  deaths  of  persons  over  5  years  of  age,  the 
for  tlie  metropolitan  district  and  the  country  ai*  not  only 
favounkble  hut  more  equal. 

Death-rates  of  Persons  over  Five  Years  of  Age. 


OtftrkM. 


Fn  tOOO  of  mevi  pofnbUMk. 


lUxtmnm. 


lUnliDiita. 


(^ty  of  Sydney 

Suhorhe    

Metmpolifl  (Sydney  and  Suburb*) 

Country  Dislricta 

New  Suiitli  Wales 


Ift-TO 

lO-fiO 

u-ss 

12-S6 

7-64 

fl-77 

I5-fi5 

»-79 

1S-3S 

n-71 

7-97 

0-31 

12-78 

8-70 

10-12 

tuiUnt  martoHty      The  city  iiiaxiiuuni   iiit*i   Wfus  in    1876,  and  is  the  di'-^ 
JouhntoTn       element  in  the  whcdc  sei  ic»,  otherwise  the  death-rates  an-  j 
larly  favourable  for  these  ages.    Turning  to  dentlis  under  5  ye«v 


i 


which  may  l»e  generally  tcnwi'<1  the  ages  of  infantile  life,  tlif  chifi 
factor  of  tbe  excessive  death-rate  of  the  city  and  snbarbs  will  ^ 
foond. 


City  of  Sydney  

Suburbs 

Metni)M>lifl      (Syiloey    and 

•SuburL«) 

Conntry  Dutricu 

Kew  South  Wales 


P 


The  lesson  convoyed  by  tlie  above  Uble  is  a  very  Rtriking  one. 
The  minimum  death-rate  of  infoiittt  in  the  Metro|>o]is  exccctlect 
the  maxiinurii  mW.  of  i\\v  country  by  13  prr  cent.,  ami  the  incAn 
rato  of  thn  countiy  was  oitjy  half  tlic  iiicti'opolitan. 


NKttinl 
talliUHly  •  t 
the  Culuiij . 


A\lien  the  cii'cumstanccs  of  life  in  tlie  country  diBiiicU  arc 
considered,  Lhe  diiiliitiec  dick  poraontt  are  removeil  from  the  com- 
forts, and  even  the  nrvcsaai'ics,  which  sickness  demanrls,  the  full 
meaning  of  the  low  rutr-,  tx>tli  for  adults  and  c]n1dn*n,  will  best  bo 
ttnderKtood.  No  more  (wtent  argument  could  K*  lulviinced  as  to 
the  natural  salubrity  of  the  Colony  than  the  statement  of  the 
death-rates,  aa  recorded  outside  the  walls  of  the  metropolifL 

All  satisfaction,  however,  in  reaard  to  the  low  dentlimte  is  nf«th-ru« « 
confined  to  the  country  diKtricls.  As  far  as  Sydney  and  its  <"  the  count) 
suburbs  are  concerned,  there  ta  no  caune  for  congratulHtion ;  on 
th«  contrary,  the  rate  at  which  children  of  tender  years  drop  into 
the  grave  forms  a  pathetic  commentary  on  the  cirilization  of  the 
Colony.  Taking  the  whole  ppi-iod  embraced  in  the  table,  the 
death-rates  of  childi-en  under  5  years  were  70  per  thousand  in  the 
city,  and  G7  per  thousand  in  the  subuH^s.  During  the  ten  years, 
$71  to  IddO,  the  suburbs  could  boaat  a  deatlt-rate  of  ouc-third  leaa 
8r 
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than  the  city,  bat  since  1880  the  snbarban  has  been  the  higher  of 

the  two.     The  following  quinquennial  table  has  been  compiled  in 

*'"ri^'"^^      order  to  illustrate  the  gradual  change  which  has  occnrred  since 

1871  :— 

Death-rate  of  Kew  South  Wales  in  Quinquennial  Periods  per 

thousand  of  population. 


GntnpMiaca  of 
qu 


Qoinqaeimia] 

HetropoHi. 

Cbontiy 
DiatKietM. 

Hev 

recordi. 

City 
of  SydiMj. 

SnbnrtM.    1       TotaL 

SoubWikiL 

All  ages. 

1871-75 
1876-80 
1881-85 
188ff-90 

24-69 
25-41 
21-49 
17-36 

16-46 
17-63 
20-21 
18-26 

20-91 
21-46 
20-77 
17-94 

12-77 
13-96 
13-46 
11-82 

14-99 
1810 
15-70 
13-80 

Orw  5  yearn. 

1871-75 
187e-80 
1881-85 
1886-90 

1594 
16-82 
14-76 
11-66 

8-87 

8-97 

10-80 

10-51 

12-72 
12-82 
12-56 
10-93 

9-25 
9-88 
9-50 
8-49 

10-21 

10-73 

1140 

9-27 

Under  5  year$. 

1871-75 
187&-«0 
1881-85 
1886-90 

75-45 
80-52 
67-77 

56-45 

56-35 
74-43 
77-20 
80-95 

66-28 
77-45 
73-35 

58-12 

30-55 
35-80 
35-99 
31-68 

39-78 
4630 
46-63 
40-04 

luiproTetnent  ia      A  remarkable  improvement  may  be  noticed  in  the  death-rate  of 
the  city,  both  for  ages  over  and  under  5  years.     In  the  countir, 
during  the  second  quinquennial  period,  the  rate  showed  an  increase, 
particularly  amongst  infant  lives ;  but  the  third  period  is  marked 
by   a  slight  recovery,   which  is   quite    eclipsed    by  the   striking 
declioe  in  the  death-rates  of  1886-90.     As  regards  the  suburbs 
the  signs  are  not  so  assuring,  for  although  a  considerable  improve- 
ment is  manifest  in  1886-90,  the  previous  five  years  are  mocb 
higher  than    in  the  two  preceding   quinquennial    periods ;    and 
during    the    last   five   years    the   death-rates   of    persons  under 
five    years  were   considerably   higher  than    in   the   city  or  th^ 
country.     The  following  tables  show  the  moi-tality  in  the  dtj 
and    suburbs    of    Sydney    and  in   the    country   districts    froiD 


■ 

V          BllATHS  OF  CHILDRKN.                 ^^^^| 

n 

^bSTl   to  1S90.     In  the  6r»t  will  be  found  the  actual   number  of 

^PttoilUiB,  and  in  the  second  the  proftortiou  of  children  under  live 

^1 

yeATS,  and  of  persona  over  tfaitt  age,  vbo  died,  as  compared  with 

^H 

^Kthe  whole  population : — 

H 

1 

Deaths  in  New  South  Wales,  1871-90. 

DMlhiar        1 

ud  "-"ynnm 

H        Ymt. 

OMUrcD  undar  iyaut. 

Ptrtctu  over  b  ytun. 

CUT- 

Suburba.  Coatttry. 

K.8.W. 

City. 

aubnrbB.  pmotrjr.    1SIJ&.W. 

■ 

H     1871 

743 

487 

1,478 

2,705 

840 

390 

2,406 

3,702 

B       1672 

815 

503 

1,885 

3.203 

995 

412 

2,868 

4.265 

^1 

1       1873 

719 

510 

l,(t9.> 

2,924 

1.081 

487 

.1,119 

4,687 

^1 

H 

D29 

(!72 

2,ie7 

3,768 

1.148 

627 

3,209 

4,684 

^1 

H      1878 

K2&I 

913 

2,781 

4,0S8 

\,4f19 

734 

3,670 

6,813 

^1 

H      lS7a 

1,024 

917 

2,730 

4.671 

1,467 

768 

4,287 

6,622 

^1 

H 

815 

723 

2,735 

4,293 

1,185 

598 

3,793 

5,576 

^1 

H       1878 

1,022 

020 

2,042 

4,8M 

1,299 

731 

3,840 

5.879 

^1 

H       1879 

890 

902 

2.JW6 

4.309 

1.367 

748 

3.718 

5.831 

^1 

H       1880 

1.293 

1.276 

2.341 

4,910 

1.447 

904 

3,970 

6,321 

^1 

H       1881 

848 

1.147 

2,804 

4.880 

1,398 

9S9 

4,290 

6,647 

^1 

H       1882 

990 

1,355 

3.107 

5.452 

1,535 

1,142 

4.687 

7,364 

^1 

H       1883 

940 

1.455 

2.006 

6.304 

1,293 

1.260 

4,392 

6.045 

^1 

H       1884 

1,053 

1,838 

3.337 

6.228 

1,482 

1.553 

4,957 

7,992 

^1 

H        1S8S 

1.043 

2,0BI 

3,478 

6,612 

1,593 

1,766 

5.311 

8,670 

^1 

H       1886 

919 

2.150 

3,220 

6.294 

1,305 

1.895 

0.OD3 

8.203 

H 

H       1887 

770 

1,328 

3,022 

6.620 

M72 

1. 770 

4,880 

7.838 

^1 

H      18SS 

913 

2,122 

3,172 

6,207 

1,250 

1.973 

4,978 

8,201 

^1 

H    ino 

961 

2,278 

3,284 

6,523 

1,168 

1,041 

5,174 

8,273 

^1 

H       1890 

723 

1,776 

8,278 

5.776 

1.177 

1.016  1  5,349 

8,442 

J 

^^^^^^^^ 
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Death-ntc  of 
persona  ubdir 
6  yean. 


Death-rate  in  New  South  Wales  under  Five  Tears  of  age 
per  Thousand  of  Mean  Population. 


Children  under  5  y 

Jan. 

Year. 

aty. 

Suburbt. 

Uetropotls. 

Country. 

N.8.W. 

1871 

65-36 

47-57  - 

56-93 

24-00 

32-56 

1872 

69-26 

46-95 

58-63 

20-58 

3716 

1873 

59-91 

46-02 

53-25 

25-84 

32-97 

1874 

76-51 

59-18 

68-14 

32-07 

41-37 

1875 

105-64 

80-35 

93-32 

40-37 

53-64 

1876 

86-55 

80-71 

83-70 

38-52 

49-66 

1877 

67-42 

61-56 

64-54 

37-83 

44-41 

1878 

82-08 

73-91 

78-00 

39-77 

49-39 

1879 

69-34 

6713 

68-22 

33-88 

42-75 

1880 

95-30 

86-99 

91-45 

31-62 

45-83 

1881 

61-79 

71-00 

66-77 

35-21 

43-63 

1882 

70-27 

74-93 

72-89 

36-66 

46-61 

1883 

65-32 

73-48 

70-05 

33-12 

43-46 

1834 

71-49 

82-22 

77-98 

36-98 

48-92 

1885 

69-59 

81-50 

77-11 

37-84 

49 -S6 

1886 

60-91 

74-92 

7009 

34  03 

45  42 

1887 

50-50 

57-05 

54-94 

30-82 

38-66 

1888 

59-27 

60-60 

6019 

31-33 

40-92 

1889 

63-42 

61-06 

61-74 

31-56 

41-68 

1S90 

48  08 

45-00 

45-85 

30-83 

35-92 

Mean 

69-95 

66-61 

68-69 

32-09 

43-24 

DEATH   RATE   IN   NEW   SOUTH   WALES. 


[j)cath-rate  in  New  South  Wales  over  Five  Teftrs  of  Age  pet 
Hoasaad  of  Mean  Population. 


1* 

T«uv 

PenoRB  or«r  5  yt»n. 

■ 

CKr. 

SidM>faiL 

U«t»|iolk. 

Omatrf. 

MAW. 

1871 

12*87 

7-79 

10-65 

7-97 

870 

1873 

14-80 

7W 

n-66 

9-31 

9-68 

1873 

1579 

8-53 

12-49 

944 

10-28 

I87i 

16-ao 

B-6d 

1270 

9-38 

10^1 

1876 

19^ 

11-23 

15-M 

10-35 

11-81 

1870 

19-70 

U-drl 

I5-ol 

11-71 

12-78 

im 

IB'SS 

Till 

1 1  -cs 

0-08 

10*47 

1878 

16-90 

8-85 

12-47 

)i-71 

10-51 

187» 

16*35 

8-22 

12- 13 

K-07 

9-90 

1880 

16-61 

fil2 

12-63 

9-07 

10-21 

1881 

15*43 

8-66 

11-68 

11-50 

10-18 

IS82 

16-63 

9-74 

12-66 

11-97 

10-80 

IS83 

1311 

1016 

11-47 

8-91 

970 

1S84 

U-20 

11-53 

13-06 

0-4II 

10-57 

1       1885 

U-86 

12 -se 

13-74 

9-(w 

10-91 

Bl88e 

12-02 

12-SO 

12-60 

8-87 

D-98 

1887 

10-90 

10-98 

10-95 

S-27 

«-ll 

■^888 

13*00 

11-03 

11-38 

8-28 

9-28 

Bsso 

11-42 

9-81 

10-36 

8-47 

9-09 

^1890 

MM 

8-81 

0*79 

8-56 

8-97 

Uean... 

14-82 

977 

12-23 

9-20 

1012 

Tlie  following  tabk'  gi%'p«  tlie  number  of  clitldn-n  iiiKltr  1  year  pc»iini>f 
dying   in   the  city,  Buburbs,  ami  country;   and    tlio   number  |»or  i  j-^   '  " 

thousanil,  a»  coniparnd  willi  tor*  births.     This  latter  approximatc-ly 
represents  the  proportion  of  children  boniwho  died  within  ayear: — 
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tbe  UuiteJ  Kingdom  shows  that  ^Q^<^^  1^*^,1  moita.11^  1 
raortaljlj  is  always  higher  in  lai^  towns  tbun  in  the  country  f'**''^'"*"'^'"- 
<listrict«.  Tb»  tsxperieacu  of  tLi»  Colony  is  soiuenliut  stuitUr, 
But,  tboagli  the  conditions  of  life  in  ISiiglaad  are  more  favourable 
in  the  country  districts  than  in  the  towns,  the  same  lu  not  neoee- 
aarily  the  catie  here.  In  sparsely  scattered  communities,  such  as 
the  country  districts  of  this  Colony  mainly  comprise,  it  is  fn^juently 
iiuposiiiUo  to  obtain  for  children  of  tender  years  articles  whteli  in 
towna  are  considered,  and  rightly  so,  almost  necessaries  of  lif& 
Were  it  not,  therefore,  for  tlic  contagions  which  seem  incidental 

«o  towns,  the  death-rate  of  children  might  naturally  be  expected 
0  be,  so  far  as  this  Colony  is  concerned,  higher  in  the  country 
han  in  the  city.     That  such  is  not  the  cose  is  evident  from  the 
oregoing  table.     Compared  with  the  other  coloinea,  and  England 
and   France,  the   rates  uf  New  South  Wales,  nevertheless,  seem 
^■rery  faronrabte^  as  will  be  st^eu  on  reference  to  the  following 
table,  which  gives  the  mean  annual  rates  calculated  for  a  period 
,ol  t«n  years: — 


Death-rates  of  Children  under  One  Year  in  the  Aastralasian 
Colonies,  England,  and  France. 


TbeOoloBUi 
I'Mnnftrird  vrttti 

Fimooa. 


01011117. 


Kcw  Soalb  WsJsa. h 

„        Syiitivy  and  Buburbs 
„        ouuatry  dutnot4 

'  Viotwi* 

Melbourne  »ad  Rabarbs 
conntry  diatrlcti 
}iie<?nilMri(l 
["Huatii  AiutriUiii. 
Western  Auktrslia 
Tssmoaia 
New  Zual&n'l 
Kngland  uid  Watea 
Loutloa 
QtUnd 


^^4  POPULATION  AND  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

tavoumWy'Sith  The  general  salubrity  of  the  Colony  may  be  taken  as  well 
established,  and  if  the  deaths  of  Sydney  and  suburbs,  especially 
amongst  young  children,  were  not  relatively  more  numerous  than 
for  the  rest  of  the  Colony,  New  South  Wales  need  not  fear  com- 
parison with  any  country. 


The  high  death-rates  of  Sydney  certainly  do  not  arise  from 
natural  causes.  Seated  on  the  hilly  shores  of  Fort  Jackson,  its 
situation  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  configuration  of  the 
ground  on  which  it  stands  is  especially  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  perfect  drainage  system.  What  Nature  with  lavish 
hand  has  bestowed,  is,  however,  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  or 
polluted ;  for  looking  through  the  causes  of  death  the  conclusion 
is  inevitable  that  no  small  [;art  of  the  mortality  of  Sydney  and  its 
suburbs  arises  primarily,  or  indirectly,  from  diseases  which  sanitaiy 
precautions  might  avert. 


Sydney  com-  With  the   exception  of  Hobart  and  Wellington,  there  is  not 

p»re»  well  «ith  '^  ■     t     c 

other  cairftftiB.  much  difference  in  the  mean  annual  death-rates  of  the  capitals  ot 
the  Australasian  Colonies.  The  rates  for  a  single  year,  however, 
do  not  present  such  xmiformity,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
figures  for  1890— Melbourne,  19-6  ;  Hobart,  193  ;  Perth,  192; 
Brisbane,  18-2;  Adelaide,  16-5;  Sydney,  151;  and  Wellington, 
12-4.  Of  course  the  suburbs  of  the  various  cities  are  included  in 
these  calculations.  Compared  with  cities  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  the  result  is  generally  favourable  to  Australasia.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  mean  death  I'ate  of  the  chief  Australasian, 
European,  and  American  cities  : — 

Mean  Death-rates. 

Annual  DeaUi-mte.  Annual  DcftUi-ntc- 

Melbourne    196         Adelaide    16-5 

Hobart  19-.3         Sydney  IS'l 

Perth 19-2        Wellington  12*4 

Brisbane   )8'2 


DEATHS  IN  CITIES.  8^5 


United  Kingdom. 

Annual  Beftth-rate.  AiiduiJ  Death-rate. 

Dublin 27-1        Sheffield 21*6 

Liverpool    26-7        Ixindon 21-1 

Cork 26-1        Edmbut^h 202 

Mancheater 25-5        Binningbam   I9'8 

Glasgow  25-3         Portamouth    19'7 

Plymouth    22-3        Bristol  19-6 

Newcafltle  21-8        Brighton 190 

Continental  Ev/rope. 

Madrid    38.3  Berlin  25-6 

St.  Petersburg   35-2  Paris    245 

Buda-Peath 33-1  Amsterdam 24  3 

Prague 32-3  Stockholm  234 

Breslan    31*2  Ck>penhagen    „  23-0 

Munich    30-7  Venice 227 

Milan  291  Brussels  22*6 

Rome    27'3  Rotterdam  22-6 

Vienna 26-9  The  Hague 224 

Cologne   26*2  Goneva    21-2 

Leipsic 26-1  Christiania 206 

Hamburg 257 

America. 

Montreal 279  Toronto 21-5 

New  York  262  Baltimore 211 

Brooklyn 25-6  San  Francisco 207 

Boston 23-5  Philadelphia  203 

NewOrlcana 227  St.  Louis    19-3 

This  list  is  fairly  representative,  and  largely  as  the  rate  for 
Sydney  is  swollen  by  the  deaths  of  children  of  tender  years,  whose 
lives  are  often  needlessly  sacrificed,  the  comparison  is  satisfactory. 

The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  of  deaths  at  all  ages 
during  the  year  1890,  distinguishing  those  which  occurred  in  tho 
city  and  suburbs  of  Sydney  and  in  the  country  districts  :— 
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DEATHS  AT  AXX  AGES. 


The  Qiimber  of  persons  of  tlie  ago  of  70  years  and  upwards  who 
died  during  the  year  waa  1,633,  and  of  tliose  97S  were  males  and 
6d&  females.  The  nuiiihers  in  the  city  aud  suburbs  of  Sydney, 
aiid  in  the  uuuulry  dwlrictd,  urv  given  in  the  fon^oiiig  table. 
There  were  1,080  between  the  agt«  uf  70  and  80  years,  460 
betwM?-ii  80  and  90  years,  1)3  between  90  ami  100  years,  and  I 
centcaarian,  who  di«d  at  Inverell,  at  the  age  of  102  yeai^ 

The  next  table  gives  the  average  age  at  death  of  all  jNimous  Avrn(ee«eit 
dying  in  tiie  Colony  during  the  Ust  ten  years,  together  with  the ' 
average  age  of  tJioHe  wlio  were  over  5  years  of  age  :•— 

Average  Age  at  Death,  Males  and  Females,  from  1881  to  1890. 


Yw. 


All  Akwl  Ovor  b  }  nan.  All  Agtm.  Ovar  fi  jri 


KubbIob. 


1881 

30-ft» 

48-88 

23-02 

44-39 

1S8S 

ao-05 

4«-17 

•23m 

43 -IM 

1883 

ai'S8 

47 -08 

22-88 

43  3^1 

1884 

28-U 

m-io 

22  aa 

42  91 

1886 

39-13 

47-49 

22-56 

42-78 

■            1886 

Sffl-iK 

47-85 

23-79 

44-ct4 

■           1887 

29-38 

445 1»i 

•24 -ai 

i4uti 

■           I8»8 

39-44 

48-11 

23-41* 

44-01 

■           JS8U 

29-32 

48-33 

2a -07 

44  sa 

W           >81*U 

SU-tiS 

47 -62 

25-48 

40-52 

Mean  of  lOyoan  ... 

29-47 

47-70 

23 -4U 

41-11 

CA  USSS  OF  DBA  Til. 
The  system  of  ulaasifying  causes  of  death  proposed  by  the 
late  Dr.  William  Fan*,  F.R.S.,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Marc 
d'Espiue,  which  was  in  vogue  in  tlie  United  Kingdom  and  in  the 
colonies  for  over  a  quarti'r  of  a  century,  has  within  the  lost  few 
yean  been  abandoned  in  favour  of  one  arranged  by  Dr.  Williuin 
Ogle,  Dr.  Farr's  successor  at  the  General  Register  Office,  Ixrndon, 
upon  the  l>asis  of  a  mode  of  claasiti cation  determined  upon  by  a 
joint  committee  appointed  by  the  lioyal  College  of  Physicians, 
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ithifram 


Ijondon ;  and  w]iilBt  this  latter  includes  a  fpw  intportoul  derifr- 
tions  from  the  former,  the  changes  on  the  whole  nre  in  tbo  dim> 
lion  of  more  exteniiivc  exoiiipliti cation,  ao  that  tlie  adminUe 
system  of  Dr.  Farr  still  forms  the  gronndwork  of  the  nnv 
cation. 

Tlio  number  of  deaths  from  e&cli  cause  during  the  y«arl890i 
]\t)Tc  giv*n  ;  thosn  for  the  n»i!t]*opolis  and  the  eoiintry  distriea 
bt'inp  recorded  separately.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  ctutm 
of  death  from  1883  to  1890,  arranged  in  classes  oceordin};  to  di» 
new  system,  will  be  found  in  the  table  immediately  following  Uk 
death-i-oU  for  1889. 

SVDSEV   A.VD   SUBCRIW. 

Clas^ilication  of  Fatal  Ditsenaes  in  Sydney  and  Suburb^  Uii 
proportion  per  cent,  of  Deatha  from  each  eauiie — 1890. 


dam. 

CkUDM  of  t>Mth. 

UimVitSTbub. 

OnrftYflu. 

lotoL 

Ukle. 

Peniftk. 

3dak. 

Fenule. 

L 

Specific  febrilo,  or  sy* 

276 
7 

39 

71 

124 

03 1 

20 

1«& 

253        ]42 

147 

71 

1  ■. 

, 

2.1B3 
3(n£ 

■C9D 

u«i 

11. 
111. 

I'arMitic  (liscatea 

a         ID          fi 
i4         31   '       1H 

•w 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

vu. 

VIII. 

Coiintitutional  diseaMi. 
DuvelopmentAl  diHSsu 

IIl-defiDcd      Kod      not 

7« 

IM 

4X1) 

23 

139 

456  '     300 

48         72 
833       710 
205         48 

lA          3 

MB 

i . 

1.333 

1.1G5 

1.740 

1.353 

A.591 

lon^w 

Metkoi'olis, — 1890 

Ciaea  I. — 5/wri/fe  Ftbrih  or  HyiHotU  Diteaae*. 

Order  I.  J/ia#»na/i> />i«ct*r*.— Mcaslc»,*2;  »cnrlelffvi-r,»i;  mllBna».V: 
vbooping-coiigh,  Ba  ;  Jiiihtboria,  140  ;  tvplioid,  enteric  fever,  U3L 

Orders.  I}iarrhiralDise<m*,—ChoUn,SS;  diarrbtw.  283;  dytwUrytH- 

Oriler  X  Mafnrial  /)t>a«f.».— BonLeri,  2. 

Order  4.  Zoofjenowt  /^'mom^.— f^pleuio  nlncca,  I. 


Order  5.  VeHerteU  Diitauv. — SjrphilU,  7i2 ;  gonorrlioa,  atriotare  of 
urethra,  X 

Order  6.  Sept'^e  i>i'4Kaif-t.— Pha^jodieiut,  3;  eo'*'PolM,  5;  pywmia,  Mp- 
tiewmiA,  16  ;  pueTpenl  fever.  14. 

Clan  TL^Parantic  /KvMIM, 

Thrush,  II  ;  hytlnttd  (liseMe.  14  ;  wonnn,  Ac,  fi. 

Clou  III. — Dietetic  DUetues. 
Slarvatlon,  wont  of  breast  milk,  83  ;  uitcmperauco — (a)  chronic  aIcoIid- 
lUm,  3'J  :  ftj  deliriiiin  tremens,  18 ;  (cj  opium  dinoking,  I. 

Class  IV, — GoiistUittionnl  Duea»e«. 

RhMUliktic  fever,  rlieumatiun  of  libart,  1!);  rlicucnatism,  21  ;  gout,  10; 
ricketo,!!;  c»ucer,  152;  talws  iDe»eQ(«ric«,7G;  tutMircuUrine[uugitiB(h)''dra> 
ccphalus),  S3 ;  phlhuus,  54A  ;  other  fortns  of  tiiliorculo«s,  ■crofula,  33  ;  pur- 
pur*,  hiumorrhogic  di&theais.  r> ;  aiuemia,  ctlonuiii,  leucocytlituuiia,  lo  ; 
dUbetet  niellitUK,  14  ;  leprony,  '2. 

Clasa  V. — Devtlopinental  DiteeuKt. 
Prcmftturu  birth,  '2H! ;    atelectasis,  7;    cyAuosiB,    lo ;   apina   bifida,    7> 
imperforate  auus,  4  ;  cleft  pftlate,  harelip,  '2  :  other  coogeaital  defect*,  7  ; 
old  ago,  12a 

CiodM  VI. — Local  Diieages. 

Order  1.  DuautA  of  tk«  Ntmon*  Sjfalem. — InfUromattou  of  the  braiu  or 

membranen,  81  ;  apoplexy,  124  ;  softening  of  tbe  brain,  22 ;   heniiplepji, 

kin  [laralyaiit,  47  :  paralysi!}  agitaua,  2;  iosauity,  general  paralysis  of  the 

lir»in,  45;   ctiorca,  3:   epiU-piy.  45;   couvuUioui>.   227:   laryugiHrnua  atri- 

dalui,  6 ;  idiopathic  tetanus,  13 ;  jiaraplcgia,  difteaaca  of  the  spinal  eonl,  33  ; 

oangeoUon  of  the  brain,  9 ;  other  diacasea  of  the  brain,  18. 

Ordrr  2.  IHmnuwA  of  fhf.  Oiffaiu  of  Sptfiai  5r«w,— Otitis,  otorrhcra, 
dtacBM  of  tb«  ear,  1  ;  opiataxis,  diseave  of  the  ikmc,  4  ;  njibttmlniia,  difteose 
of  the  eye,  1. 

Order  3.  Diittcwat  qf  thr  Circttintary  Hyutrm. — Endocarditis,  valvular 
dlNOM,  S7;  pericarditlB,  6;  hypertrophy  of  heart,  7:  angina  pectoris,  4  : 
•yneopc,  27;  aneurism,  27  ;  icnile  gangrene,  3:  enibobsm,  tbromboaia,  11 ; 
pUebitia,  3  ;  varicoee  veins,  2  ;  heart  ducosc  (undcQucd),  101. 
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Order  4.  DtMetues  of  th«  Regpiratoiy  Syt 
42  ;  other  diseases  of  larynx  and  trachea,  ! 
bronchitis,  295 ;  pnenmonia,  249  ;  congestio: 
27 ;  lung  disease  (undefined),  9. 

Order  6.  Dvteasts  of  the  Digestive  Syttei 
78;  sore  throat,  quinsy,  3;  dyspepsia,  11  ; 
diseases  of  the  stomach,  31  ;  enteritis,  204 ; 
ileus;  obstruction  of  intestine,  20  ;  stricture 
4  ;  intussusception,  7  ;  hernia,  11  ;  fistula,  1 
gallstones,  4  ;  cirrhosis  of  liver,  45 ;  hepati 
diseases  of  liver,  25 ;  other  diseases  of  the  di{ 

Order  6.  Diseaees  of  the  Lymphatic  Sy 
Diseases  of  lymphatic  system,  3 ;  diseases  1 
Addison's  disease,  I. 

Order  7.  Diseana  of  the  Urinary  System. — 
disease,  114 ;  ursemia,  23 ;  suppression  of  nrii 
1 ;  diseases  of  bladder  and  of  prostste,  17 ;  ki 

Order  8.  DiseasM  of  the  Organs  of  Otm 
diseases  of  uterus  and  vagina,  7  ;  pelvic  absce 
scrotum,  &c.,  1. 

Order  9.    DineaitM  of  Parturition. — Abortii 
convulsions,  11 ;   placenta  pnevia,  fiooding, 
birth,  18. 

Order  10.  Disea/tea  of  the  Oryamt  of  Loci 
arthritis,  ostitis,  periostitis,  1 ;  curvature  of  1 

Order  11.  Dineeues  of  the  ItUegumentt 
phlegmon,  cellulitis,  4 ;  lupus,  1  ;  ulcer,  bei 
phigus,  1. 

CUutf  Vfl.—  Viol 

Order  1.  AccidetU  or  Negligence. — Prac 
gunshot  wounds  1 ;  cuts,  3  (tetanus,  1) ;  bun 
poison,  3;  drowning,  52;  suffocation,  12;  otl 
6  ;  umbilic  1  hajmorrhage,  1 ;  chloroform — 
quent  on  immersion,  1). 

Order  2.  /Tomtcide.— Murder,  13;  mauslau 

Order  3.  Suicide. — By  shooting,  8  ;  by  cuti 
by  drowning,  8 ;  by  hanging,  9  j  otherwise,  i 
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Ortlor  9.    VioletU  Death*  not   f/oAwrf.— Foo&d    drowned,  19  ;    injarJM 
(undefioed),  I ;  injuries  throu^  /ullinj;  from  »  window,  1  (open  verdtcta). 


Clot*  Yin. — lUrdtfvMd  and  no(  Sj)ecified  Cau»e$, 

Dropfv,  9 ;  Atrophy,  debility,  ittftnitioii,  303 ;  mortificAtiun.  2  :  tumour, 
1  ;  otlmr  ill'detinc^l  nnd  Dot  apeciBM  causcb,  11. 

Maus,  3,073;  Fbhjllbs,  2,51  a    Totax^  5.J91. 


^Ubawfi 


CocsTBT  Districts. 


afication  of  Fatal  Disi^aFeft,  ami  proportions  per  cent,  of  Deaths  SJdtaSSw!"' 
from  each   cause  in  the   Country   Diatricta  of  New   South  SSSkSi. 
W»Iw— 1689. 


Cbn. 

OtmmdITitmth. 

UMflrSTaua 

OverfiTtwm, 

Total 

fxirtiab 
par  oast 

Male. 

r«iMi«. 

Male 

PmmIo. 

L 
II. 

in. 

Specifte  febril«.  or  xy- 
motic  dJMucii 

339 

15 

7 

105 

177 

83-2 

80 

215 

325 

9 

7 

74 

133 

703 

01 

196 

2S1 

6 

75 

sua 

1.4S4 
612 

68 

277 

15 

U 

332 

214 

mA 

108 
35 

1,202 
44 

lai 

LOST) 
944 

3.034 
861 

504 

13-93 
051 
1-19 

IV. 
V. 

VI. 

Coustitntiooal  diaeaMo. 
D«r«1opment«1  diseases 

12-00 
10-95 
45  00 

VII. 

9-96 

VIII. 

Ill-dcliDcd      and      oot 

5-84 

1,770 

1.006 

3.430 

1,910 

8,627 

100-00 

Country  Disraicts. 
Class  I. — Specijic  Febrile,  or  Zymotic  DUeattt. 

Order  1.  J/io^mafiV  X>i>a««ji. — Cbicken-pox,  1;  mvaalea,  3;  epidatniarOH 
raah.  2;  acartet  fever,  33 :  iufluenzo.  lOG :  M-hooping-<.'OU(;h,  169;  iniimpc, 
1 ;  dipbthoria,  291 ;  cercbro-BpiDal  fever,  2 ;  aimple  and  ill-deflocd  fever,  5  ; 
^photd,  enteric  fercn-,  163. 

Order  2.  i>iarrAaix/i)ueaae«.— CboUra»32;  dianrlKU,S3Sjd}aeata7,41. 
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Order  3.  Malarial  Diseases. — Remittent  fever,  5. 

Order  4.  Zoogeiunit  Diaewtex. — Splenic  fever,  1. 

Orders.  Venereal  Diseants. — Syphilis,  11;  gonorrhcea,  atrictare  of 
urethra,  4. 

Order  6.  Septic  DifteoMn. — Erysipelas,  17;  pysemia,  septicaemia,  35;  paer- 
peral  fever,  27. 

Class  11. — Parasitic  Diseases. 
Thrush,  23  ;  hydatid  disease,  21. 

Class  III. — Dietetic  Diseases. 

Privation,  29 ;  want  of  breast  milk,  14 ;  intemperance — (a)  chronic 
alcoholism,  ftl;  ^6^  delirium  tevmens,  8;  ^c^  opium-smoking,  1. 

Class  IV. — Constitutional  Diseases. 

Rheumatic  fever,  rheumatism  of  heart,  27  ;  rheumatism,  22 ;  goot,  10; 
rickets,  I ;  cancer,  240 ;  tabes  mesenterica,  94 ;  tubercular  meningitii 
(hydrocephalus),  53  ;  phthisis,  483 ;  other  forms  of  tuberculosis,  acrofuUi 
53  ;  purpura,  hsmorrhagic  diathesis,  10  ;  anxmia,  chlorosis,  leucocythx- 
mia,  17  ;  diabetes  mellitus,  25. 

Class  V. — Developmental  Diseases. 

Premature  birth,  247;  atelectasis,  14;  cyanosis,  24;  spina  bi6da,  7: 
imperforate  amis,  2  ;  cleft  palate,  harelip,  3 ;  other  congenital  defects,  14; 
old  age,  633. 

Class  VI. — Local  Diseases. 

Order  1.  Diwases  of  the  Nervous  System. — Inflammation  of  the  brain  or 
its  membranes,  95 ;  apoplexy,  155  ;  softening  of  the  brain,  22  ;  hemi[de^ 
brain  paralysis,  88 ;  insanity,  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  52 ;  cboits, 
2 ;  epilepsy,  40 ;  convulsions,  390 ;  laryngismus  stridulus,  3 ;  idiopatkk 
tetanus,  12  ;  paraplegia,  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  33  ;  congesticm  of  thi 
brain,  14  ;  brain  disease  (undefined),  17. 

Order  2.  Diseatte^  of  the.  Ort/aits  of  Spedtd  Sense. — Otitis,  otorriias, 
disease  of  the  ear,  3  ;  epistaxis,  disease  of  the  nose,  3. 

Order  3.  Diseases  of  the  Circulatory  Sy/ttem. — Endocarditis,  Tslrvbr 
disease,  75  ;  pericarditis,  8  ;  hypertrophy  of  heart,  5  ;  angina  pectoris,  (; 
syucope,  58  ;  aneurism,  32  ;  senile  gangrene,  13  ;  embolism,  thrombosiB,  5; 
phlebitis,  1  ;  varicose  veins,  2 ;  heart  disease  (undefined),  374. 


0Her4.  DifMaa  of  tht  IttJipiratorif  Sjfiftm.—Likryn^tiB,  37;  croup,  187; 
other  Uiawuct  of  Urynx  and  trachea,  2;  Mthtna,  omphyieroa,  &5;  bron- 
ohitix.  483;  prieumonia,  432:  congestion  uf  the  lungs,  72;  plouruy,  fiS; 
tu»^'  tlisease  (utulc^nod),  10. 

Orders.  Dii*»iM4o/the  Wj/erfiW  %»rffM.— Stomatilif,  5;  dcatitioD,  13S ; 
Bora  tbmat,  tiuinsy,  16;  ityHpepaia,  17;  hafmateineais,  7;  moUeDE,  2; 
tli*&iu>i:«  of  the  ntouiacli,  55 ;  enteritU,  230 ;  ulceration  of  intoatiDCSt  7 ; 
ilauH,  olistructioQ  of  iateitine.  49 ;  atrictunt,  or  strangulation  of  ioteitiae, 
3  :  intuMuacflptiou,  6  :  hernia.  13  ;  liatula.  2  ;  peritooitia,  K) ;  nacites,  9  ; 
KaUatoues,  '2  ;  cirrhoaia  uf  liver,  3tl ;  hepatitia.  IS ;  jaundice,  2U ;  other 
diaeaaca  of  liver,  49 ;  other  diaoaaoi  of  the  ili^eativc  ayatem,  20. 

Orders.  DivtutA  of  thf  Lymphni'ir  Sj/atrm  anil  DuctleM  tVawU. — IM«- 
OMea  of  lymphatic  ayatetn,  4;  diaeoaea  of  aplecn,  2;  bronehocole,  5; 
Addison'a  Diaeoae,  2. 

Order  7-  OitmoKs  of  Ike  Urinary  SyMem, — Aeate  nophritJe,  36;  Bri^t'a 
diaeaaa,  S7 :  nnumia.  14 ;  mppresRion  of  urine,  1  ;  uolaultia,  4 ;  htDDiaturia. 
2  ;  tliaeaae  of  bUiIdc-r  ajid  nf  prrwtate.  27  :  kidney  dixcaae  (undelinMl),  15. 

Order  8.  DtmutM  of  the  Organ*  of  Otntration. — Ovarian  diacase,  11  ■ 
tiiioaara  of  utema  and  vagina,  10  ;  diaordera  of  mcnstraatioa.  4  ;  perineal 
Abaceaa,  1. 

Order  9.  Dimniict  of  Parturition. — Aliortioo,  miscarriage,  0;  paerpeni 
muniar  2;  ]nit<ri>era1  convulnoiif,  20;  placenta  pnevia,  flooding,  4  ;  other 
Bccidvnta  of  uhildhirtli,  50. 

Driler  ID.  />m«mm  of  tht.  Onjan»  of  Locomotion. — Caries,  necroais,  4; 
arthritie,  ostitis,  periootitJa,  0 ;  curvature  of  spioc.  .1. 

Order  11.  Diteaau  qf  the  Itdf^taiuMary  Sytifm. — Carbuncle,  2;  phleg* 
mon,  (.-ellutitta,  4;  ulcer,  hod  aorea,  1 ;  ecxema,  8;  other  diaeaaea  of  Uie 
mltgumentniy  syeteni,  5. 


CUU9  Vff.—Vialmoe. 

Order  1.  .4cri<f#H/  or  iVV//^rM<>«.— Fractures  and  contusiuua,  285;  gun- 
•hot  wouuiU,  15  i  cuts,  0;  bums,  59;  scalds,  23;  sunstroke,  lo ;  light* 
wiag,  6  ;  \njium,  18  ;  bttc  of  anaho  or  insect,  10  ;  drowning,  267  ;  suflb- 
eatlon,  25;  otfaerwiao,  29. 

Ordvv  2.  7/uutiWJe.— Murdar,  8  j  inauUiightAr,  4. 
3a 
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Fatalitj  of 
pbthlau. 


Order  3.  Sttidde. — By  shooting,  12;  by  catting  throat,  11;  by  pouon, 
16 ;  by  drowning,  II ;  by  banging,  18 ;  by  the  exploeion  of  a  dynamite 
cap,  1 ;  undefined,  1. 

Order  4.  £recu/ion.— JadiciiJ  haaging,  I. 

Orders.    Vioieni  Deaths  not  detsaed. —-Yonnd  drowned,  W. 

Class  VIII. — lU-deJined  and  not  Specified  Causet. 
Dropsy,  28  ;  atrophy,  debility,  inanition,  398  ;  mortification,  3  ;  tnmoar, 
5  ;  abscess,  4  ;  bsmorrhage,  5  ;  other  ill-defined  and  not  specified  csoses,  58i 

AUles, '5,209 ;  FKUAI.SS,  3,418.    Total,  S,627. 

From  tbe  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  deaths 
from  phthisis  in  the  Colonj  during  1890  was  greater  than  from 
any  other  disease.      The  following  are   the  principal  causes  of 


death,  arranged  in  order  of  fatality : — 


Hamb«r  of 
deaths. 

Phthisis    1,029 

.Occidents  972 

Bronchitis   778 

Oldaee 753 

Atrophy,  debility  (infants)  ...  701 
Heai^   disease    (exclusive   of 

endocarditis,      pericarditis, 

and  aneurism) 682 

Convulsions 617 

Diarrhcea 496 

Knteritis  494 

Premature  birth 463 

Diphtheria   440 

Cancer  392 

Typhoid,  enteric  fever  306 

Apoplexy 279 

Whooping-cough 254 

Liver  diseases 230 

Croup 209 

Diseases  of  the  urinary  system 

(exclusiveof  Bright's  disease)  1 89 

Childbirth  and  puerperal  fever  183 

InflammatioD  of  the  brain 176 

Bright's  di&ease  171 

TaMs  mesenterica 170 

Endocarditis  and   pericarditis  156 

Paralysis  135 

Peritonitis    126 

Congestion  of  tbe  lungs 120 

Suicides    118 

Want  of  breast  milk 112 

Tubercular  meningitis  (hydro* 

cephalus)  Ill 


NamlMrrf 
deadB. 

Intemperance 100 

Insanity  97 

Tuberculosis,  scrofula    8S 

Epilepsy  K 

Pleunsy   82 

Dysentery   78 

Asthma    77 

Ileas,  obstruction  of  the  intes* 

tines 69 

Scarletferer   67 

Diseases  of  spinal  oord 0 

Cholera 65 

Aneurism 59 

Pyiemia  septiccemia  51 

Laryngitis    49 

Bheumatio    fever  and    rtien- 

matism  of  heart     41 

Softening  of  the  brain 44 

Bheumatism   43 

Syphilis   43 

IMabetes  mellitaa  31 

Found  drowned 9 

Dropsy £ 

Thrush 34 

Ansmia      chlorosis,      lenco- 

cythsemia 33 

Murder  and  manslaughter SI 

Lung  disease  (undefined) 9 

Ulceration  of  the  intestines...  31 

Congestion  of  the  brain S 

Erysipelas S 
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ACCIDESTS. 

Accidental  deaths  are  very  numerous,  especially  In  the  country^ 
The  number  re^iatr-rctl  during  1890  was  972,  or  214  in 
Metropolis  and  758  in  tho  country  districts.  The  numbers  for  1 
18^9  were  247  and  058  respectively.  An  increase  is  thorcfor&J 
apparent  in  the  country  ilistricl8,  and  a  corrfupondiiig  decrease  inj 
the  tnetropolis.  The  nnmber  of  accidents  in  the  colony  during 
each  of  the  provious  tln-ee  years  has  l)een  about  900. 

Accidents,  1884~tN). 

1S84.  18SS. 
Sydney  and  SttbtirU...  20H  2S1 
Country  664        670 


KH8(]. 

1887. 

1888. 

1S89. 

18« 

'J25 

211 

272 

247 

2U 

637 

602 

628 

6r>s 

758 

872        9S7        S62        903 


(KW 


005        »7S 


In  the  following  table  a  more  detailed  account  will  be  found  o£j 
the  various  accident^!  during  the  last  ten  years  :— 
Accid«nt«,  1881-90. 


1881 

394 

1882 

3»t 

1883 

310 

I8SI 

403 

1885 

448 

J8S6 

:w 

18^ 

Vi2 

1888 

.lINi 

IS."*?* 

417 

18«0 

3»t 

Total 


24 


101  » 
23  15 
2.5i   14' 


19 


3,822 


13'  23 
23;  14 
111   IS 

2Sl  22 

irJ  13 


92  90 

00  3ill 

Br>  21 

95  41 

121  34 

114  37 

03  24 

133  37 

101  2D 


16^    9    103  17 


1881551,033306 


% 


^ 


21    10 


139  39 
216'  2ft 
218,  35 
S03  29 
22^42 
211^  60 
228129 
176  42 
204{  54 
3191  37 


232S5'  47  ,^15o!402i2l! 


AU( 


r. 


ItoU 


670 


iM  rx. 

los  :a3 

187  Sit 

302  >57 

192)  «i 

I7G  903 

1H7  Mtt 

1»2!  Wft 

2oa  ^ 


6,803 1, 8234.719 


The  average  annual  rate  of  accidents  during  the  t«n  years  I8CI 
to  1890  has  been  94  per  100.000  of  the  population.  Ttiis,  allbott^ 
much  lower  than  in  QueeniJ&nd,  is  higher  than  in  the  other  colour^ 


or  in  any  country  who8«  rocortls  ar«  available  for  comparison,  aa 
will  bo  SL-en  from  tli«  following  stalcment ; — 


Accidents  per  100,000  of  population,  per  annum. 

New  Soutli  Wales    £M 

Victfria  S2 

Quseusland     137 

Suutli  Australia    (i3 

TiMiiiAniu    74 

New  Zealand  83 

KDgl.-incl  nixl  Walei » 56 

SootUud H2 

Iruliuid 37 

France 34 

Spftiu 21 

SwitKerUnil    64 


Italy 18 

GormjMiy , 42 

Prusaia ...., 41 

Austria 3L 

Hungary „...  S4 

Belf^ium ,.  37 

Denmark 2S 

Norway    ,....,....  M 

Sweden 48 

Riiaein ,...™.  90 

United  .States 6S 


aUWIDSS. 
The  namber  of  suicides  registered  during  the  ten  years  18S1-90,  i!>iuitt>«r  >nd 

nodn  of 

and  the  various  modes  adopted  by  the  suicides  for  taking  life,  are : —  mdcWw 


Y«ar. 

SbootiiV' 

uatwMkb, 

Feteon. 

Drown- 

Banf^ 

other 
Uodw. 

AHOMM. 

U. 

P. 

U. 

P. 

IL 

P. 

M. 

F. 

U. 

P. 

M. 

'• 

K 

P. 

Total 

1881 

16 

in 

1 

fi 

2 

8 

2    22 

2 

n 

1 

7.1 

8 

83 

1882 

B 

.. . 

10 

... 

8 

& 

« 

4    11 

2 

4 

44 

n 

55 

1883 

12 

10 

... 

fi 

I 

2 

...     14 

1 

8 

51 

3 

M 

1884 

17 

... 

12 

I 

9 

6 

8 

3    14 

4 

6 

66 

15 

81 

1889 

10 

1 

18 

13 

S 

I 

3!  26 

5 

4 

8) 

14 

05 

1886 

34 

1 

12 

„ 

14 

6 

3 

3 

23 

3 

6 

... 

82 

13 

00 

1887 

22 

14 

1 

17 

11 

14 

7 

26 

4 

4 

97 

24   121 

1888 

2B 

... 

18 

5 

26 

19 

7 

4 

16 

1 

6 

1  102     .10    1.12 

1889 

25 

... 

ao 

4 

18 

11 

8 

5 

15 

3 

3 

...[  m    2.1  112 

1890 

ID 

1 

16 

n 

16 

13 

14 

u 

25 

2 

4 

2 

94 

24 

116 

Total 

I8Q 

3 

140 

14 

134 

78 

70 

36 

192 

27 

fi6 

7 

781 

165 

»46 

Suicide  by  hanging  claims  the  largest  number  of  male  victims  for 
the  ten  yearii  ended  1890,  viz.,  192;  but  death  by  poisoning  wa«  moHt 
favoured  by  woiurn.  Of  the  twenty-eight  .siiicidea  by  ]>t)ison  last 
year,  it  ih  stated  in  live  oises  Umt  the  jioisou  taken  was  *'  Kougli  on 
Jtat^"  Fourteen  suicides  selected  this  poison  in  1889,  and  eighteen 
in  1H8B.  Four  of  the  smct<lcs  selected  carbolic  acid  an  a  means 
of  procuringdeftth,wbilesix.tookstrycbnine, one  spirit  of  salt,  one 
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ropoi 
■iildd«  to  tot4l 


ratsbane,  one  arsenic,  and  one  laudanum.    In  nine  cases  of  suicide  bj 

poison,  the  name  of  the  particular  poison  used  was  not  mentioned. 

Number  of  Suicides  and  Proportion  to  Total  Deaths. 


BulddM  by  maXm. 

Suicides  b;  femalei. 

Total  Suicides. 

Ymr. 

No. 

P«r  tbonMnd 
of  total  deatin 

No. 

Per  thonsuid 

<tf  total  deaths 

Na 

F«rthoa«ad 

otmalm. 

of  fenuUos. 

1881 

75 

nil 

8 

1-67 

83 

7-19 

1882 

44 

6-7fl 

11 

211 

55 

4-29 

1883 

51 

7*17 

3 

•58 

54 

4-41 

1884 

66 

7-93 

15 

2-54 

81 

5-70 

1885 

81 

910 

14 

2-19 

95 

6-22 

1886 

82 

9-61 

13 

2-13 

95 

6-61 

1887 

97 

12-47 

24 

4-23 

121 

9-00 

1888 

102 

1207 

30 

5-04 

132 

9-16 

1889 

89 

10-24 

23 

3-74 

112 

7-56 

1690 

94 

,11-35 

24 

4-04 

118 

8-30 

P»|^«^*«  In  proportion  to  the  whole  population  the  yearly  number  of 

suicides  is  very  hght,  and  bears  favourable  comparison  with  iho 
other  colonies  of  the  group.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  the  rata 
in  the  following  table  are  for  every  100,000  of  the  population : — 


Tesr. 

Number  of  soicidea. 

Per  100,000  of  mesa 
popalstioii. 

1881 

83 

10-7 

1882 

56 

e-0 

1883 

64 

6'4 

1884 

81 

9-a 

1885 

95 

10-3 

1886 

95 

9*8 

1887 

121 

12*6 

1888 

132 

12-7 

1889 

112 

10-5 

1890 

118 

Mean 

10-7 

9  9 

SuloidaB  in  New 

SOQth  WslflS 

oompftred  with 
other  colonies. 


The  mean  rat«  of  the  whole  of  Australasia  was  10-2,  which  ii 
slightly  higher  than  in  New  South  Wales;  in  respect  to  auicsdc^ 
however,  all  the  colonies,  Tasmania  alone  excepted,  compuc 
somewhat  unfavourably  with  Great  Britain ;  deaths  by  saidde 
averaging  77  per  100,000  of  population  in  England  and  Walci, 
and  b-6  in  Scotland. 


EXPECTATION  OF  LIFE. 


Dekthfl  {roin  Suicide  iu  the  Australasian  Colonies. 

Oaioay. 

Per  100.000  <>f  tama 
pitfiuktiuK. 

47 
91 

9-5 

Oil 

Hi! 

no 

Ul 

The  above  are  the  uiean  annual  rates  from  1 880  for  each  colony, 
with  the  excnptinii  of  Wetitcrn  Australia,  for  which  the  rate 
given  ia  the  mean  of  1S86-S9. 


EX.PEVTATION  OF  LIFE. 
The  number  of  deaths  at  the  various  ages  taken  in  connection  »i«»riiiiit 

^  At  term. 

witli  the  numbers  of  peivoua  b'vLug  at  each  period  of  life,  as  dis- 
dosc4l  by  the  censuR,  formit  tho  basis  of  a  calcnlution  which  gives 
moat  interesting  information,  namely,  the  length  of  time  that  p(}ople 
of  aiiy  age  may  cxiK-ct  to  live.  Not  that  the  exact  age  to  which  any 
given  individual  will  attain  can  bu  ascertained ;  but,  by  taking 
a  number  of  penons  at  a  given  Hg**,  the  aviratje  duration  of  life 
>>eyonil  that  age  may  be  eittimatcd  ;  and  it  is  aa  certain  that  some 
vill  out-live  the  period  of  life  set  down  in  the  table  aa  it  is  that 
■omo  will  not  survive  to  reach  it.  The  idea  has  Iwen  very  clearly 
expressed  by  Babbage,  who  wrote  : — "  Nothing  is  more  uncertain 
than  the  duration  of  lifn  when  the  maxim  is  applied  to  the 
individual,  but  there  are  few  things  less  subject  to  Hnctuation 
than  tlie  duration  of  life  in  a  multitude  of  individuals."  It  is  on 
this  principle  tliat  annuities  and  life  assurancus  can  be  made  the 
mibject  of  definite  and  exact  calcuhitions,  the  final  results  being 
found  to  vary  within  very  narrow  limits.  Tlie  duratiun  of  life 
ia  a  problem  upon  which  vital  6t«tistii;fi  throw  coo&idcrablo  light. 
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The  table  liera  presented  is  cailculiited  for  tlie  thr«e  ccJniiiea  1 
New  Soutli  Wales,  Viottiria,  nncl  Qarcn-sland  tokim  together,  froa 
Btalisties  for  the  years  1S70-81  ;  but  before  drawing  a  conif 
between  the  estimates  therein  ooiitained  and  the  results  timC 
been  obtainetl  in  other  countries,  it  may  be  well  to  cxplnin  tl 
the  applicatiuii  of  the  theory  of  cotuputinjurthe  aveio^.'  <luration  1 
human  life  aiWr  any  given  age  is  founded  on  two  nKNuniptions. 
thefle  the  first  ia  that  the  experience  of  the  future  will  accord  witl 
that  of  the  past ,:  that  in  to  say.  that  uliat  ratio  soever  may  ha\'^ 
lieen  fouml  to  t^xist.  in  times  pant  betwv«n  t)ic  ntimbi^r  Kuriniii 
and  the  number  dying  in  a  given  time,  out  of  a  Rpeeificd  nuxah 
of  individuals  observeil  upon,  ttie  name  ratio  will  l>e  fmind  to  sub 
sist  in  time  to  eome  between  the  number  living  and  the  nuiub 
dyin^  in  the  tiame  space  of  time  out  of  any  given  number  of  ii»ti 
vidufds  similarly  circumstanced  witli  the  others.     And  the  secon 
assumption  is,  that  the  indtviiluaK  the  |>ossibi]ity  of  whose  hviiij 
aitd  dying  in  any  ^peuitied  time  nmy  be  in  question,  have  all  tli« 
same  prospect  of  longevity  with  eacb  other."*     The  pbrue  "vxH 
pectation  of  life"  has  Iweu  taken  exception  to  by  sooie  wrilen,  ou  ' 
the  ground   tliat  it  is  niisleading  to  the  uninitiated.     The  idrt 
intended  to  be  conveyed  is  the  mean  time  which  a  numlier  of 
persons  at  any  age  will  live  after  that  age.     The  late  Dr.  Fiirr. 
F.R.S.,    favoured    the   term    *'  after-lifetime"   as  l>eing  a  mew 
correct  expi-esaion,  and  iit  liis  report  wrote  as  follows: — "The  alter- 
lifetime  of  men  at  the  age  of  30  is  33  years,  by  the  English  l<t& 
Table  ;  33  years  is  not  the  precise  time  probably  tliat  any  oni*  <A 
that  age  will  live,  but  the  averagf^  time  that  a  number  of  men  ri 
that  ago  will  live  taken  one  with  another.     Age  +  afUir-Ufetiiitf 
=  Hfetima     At  age  30  this  is  30  +  33  =  63,  the  average  age  whiti 
men  now  aged  30  will  attain.    At  birth  this  is  0  +  40  ^  40  ;  when 
lifetime  and  after- lifetime  are  the  same  thing.    The  lifetime  liuitiltT 
without  the  athlition  at  a  given  age,  will  serve  to  CLXpreas  in  om 
word  what  is  often  improperly  called  the  "  expectation  of  lifp  al 
birth." 

•  Tablet  of  Life  Coufciogeaoiee.   Pet«r  Grsy,  F.R.  AS.,  &&,  pp.  SB  ami  ST. 


Jn^Mitioa  to  the  expectation  of  life  m  the  tliree  colonics  atov&.  Exwricnwi  of 
iftlitiuiitiil  will  he  found  a  column  Bhowing  the  H.M.  (lieAllhy 
tuali-)  tiiljle  of  the  AimtraUan  .Mutual  Provident  i^ciety.  And 
while  the  after-lifetime  nt  each  age  from  10  to  50  in  the  latter  iii 
higher  than  iu  the  former,  the  gradation  is  much  the  rauie  in  each 
calculation.  Tliat  oni'  bhould  give  an  estinmtci  of  gn-ater  longevity, 
after  different  ages,  than  the  other  is  but  natural,  for  in  computing 
the  luljle  for  tlit  different  coloities  the  tolid  nunilwrs  of  perjions 
living  and  dying  at  each  period  of  life  are  taken  Into  consideration 
whereas  in  the  Mwe  of  tlie  If.M.  tahle  only  selected  lives,  or  sueh 
as  would  bo  accepted  by  aji  insurance  society,  forui  the  basis  of 
cuniputation.  Looking  at  the  two  tables,  therefore,  in  thetr  true 
light,  the  one  is  nion'  an  index  of  the  coiTcctnem  of  the  other  thnn 
if  the  figures*  in  lx>th  were  identical.  l>r.  Farr  callft  the  Lift^ 
TaUe  a  btom*-ter,  and  8i)eaka  of  it  as  of  e^jual  iitiport&nce,  in  all 
inquiries  connected  with  buinan  life  or  banitaiy  improvements, 
with  Iho  baronieter  or  therniooietcr  and  similar  instruments 
employed  in  pliysicul  reRcarch  ;  and  aa  being  also  th»!  key- 
stone or  pivot  on  which  the  whole  science  of  lifo  a»suranc« 
hinges.  For  even  supposing  that  an  insumnce  society  bad 
empirically  arrived  at  an  equitable  rate  of  prouiiuni  for  assuring 
lives,  the  Mortality  or  Life  Table  is  still  n-ijuirod  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  value  of  such  premiums  for  a  pros^iective  term 
of  years,  ok  against  the  value  of  the  sums  assured  thereby,  so 
that  a  statriuent  of  asneta  and  liabilities  may  \te  {K'riodically  pre- 
I>ared.  Without  such  knowledge  a  division  of  "prolit«"  would 
Im*  im[iossihle.  Tn  fact  Llie  Life  Table  is  absolutely  essential 
for  the  "solution  of  all  questions  depending  on  the  duration  of 
I     linnmn  life." 

^f  By  way  of  comparison  several  odditiuiud  columns  are  here  given.  ^^*  "*  ^"* 
They  are  reprinted  from  Mulliall's  Dictionary  of  Statistics,  and  «'»'>*'*•. 
show  the  expectation  of  life  in  England,  and  in  various   other 

Duntries. 
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a 
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1 
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I 
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1 1. 

FVom  Uiis  table  it  will  be  seen  that  tbe  colonies  aUnd  very  well 
ifhen  compared  with  other  quartere  of  the  globe.  The  average 
expectation  of  life  of  males  aud  females  at  infancy,  youth,  and 
after  the  age  af  50  ynant  18  higher  than  iti  any  of  the  countriea 
given, 

VACCfXAT/O.V. 

Vaccination  is  not  compulsory  in  New  Soutli  Wales,  and  i»  Vnnrinaiioa 
reaorted  to  only  in  times  of  scare,  wlien  an  epidemic  of  uuall-pox 
is  thonght  imminent  It  is  easy  to  diiworer,  from  tho  Tetnnu  of 
the  Gov*.'riiment  vaocinatont,  the  years  when  the  community  was 
threatened  by  tire  dixfAMe,  as  at  auuh  times  the  number  of  persons 
submitting  tliemselves  to  voeciiiation  largely  increased.  Ttie 
number  returned  does  not  include  those  treated  by  private  medical 
offioers,  by  whom  a  large  number  of  i>eraon8  are  vaccinated. 
Fersons  Vaccinated  by  (Jovemment  IVfet.lieal  OJUcera, 


Sydiwy 

Bjrdnay 

Yw. 

(hiboifaL 

Coontir. 

Total 

Ymt. 

Bulrailii. 

CkmntiT. 

TOM. 

Ifi78 

2    69 

3.276 

4.54.1 

IS84 

630 

6,809 

7,199 

1877 

6,908 

11,043 

IT.ST.I 

1885 

34« 

1.884 

2,230 

U78 

S32 

3.fl38 

3.570 

1888 

4A3 

1.311 

1.763 

1870 

657 

4.981 

5.6M 

1887 

1.031 

2.199 

3,230 

Kl99° 

4<W 

4.899 

6.139 

1SS8 

1.091 

1.093 

2,186 

KSr 

8,738 

52,501 

01.239 

ISH'J 

T^-S 

1  .ftTtt 

2,404 

"WW 

B06 

1,600 

2,24H 

\HHO 

900 

1,212 

2,112 

1863 

fi96 

eoo 

8!)6 

The  number  and  ages  of  persona  vaccinated  by  the  Govemuieut  JJ^SbKST'* 
vmocinators  during  1890  will  be  found  ImIow  : — 


DMrM. 

Under 
1  >Mr. 

From  1  to 
b  jtan. 

10  .VMn. 

lOymn 

mnd 
Upwudt. 

Total. 

218 
122 

206 
466 

207 
480 

177 

145 

900 

l.SIS 

340 

7M 

606 

SS2 

2,112 

INSAy/TV. 

The  number  of  insane  persons  under  treatment  in  bospilals  ia 
aJmost  a  fixed   proportion  of  tlie  total  population,  viz.,  2*78  per 
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Nutll1>CT  of 

liuuio  tUMler 
trcatnienl. 


thouhaiiil.  Hince  li571  the  prvjiortiou  lia£  vaned  only  OOTabovq 
and  Oil  per  thousand  below,  the  average  stated.  The  hoeji 
for  itiHare,  under  the  inutiediato  control  of  the  Govemuitini 
five  in  imijiber — four  for  ordinar)*  insane,  and  one,  at  Porniuu 
for  criminahi.  Besides  these  there  arc  two  Ucenacd  houses  rael 
for  a  fiingle  patient,  at  Picton, 

The  number  of  insane  persons  under  treatment  ou   the 
December,  1690,  under  official  o^nizanee,  was  3,103,  diatril 
as  follows  :— 


Nuuecf  Uoapiul. 


No.  on  IU«Mar. 


rumtai. 


Gladesville 

PMTBiiUktta,  free 

Do.         criminsl 

CAlUnPark 

Ncwcutle    ..., 

Cook'i  River 

Licensed  Houses,  Picton 

Total .. 


l,(tOU 


I.IM 


3.101 1 


Pvoporitonof 

Inauie  k  conflUnt 


These  figures  are  I'i8  in  excess  of  the  total  for  1889. 

Tlie  propurlion  of  insane  to  the  whole  population,  o-s  air 
poinlod  out,  is  almost  a  constant  r]uantity,  ax  will  l»e  aeon  from  lim 
accompanying  table,  giving  the  number  of  persona  in  hoepitals  for 
insane  at  the  close  of  each  ycoi*  from  1871  to  1B90 : — 


T««r  cndrd 
31  UttOfituber. 

So.  of  Inuoe. 

Prtiportlon  of 
lii)u»t' ti)  poiiu- 
IftUoliIHTl.llUQ. 

Yr»r  ondoil 
31  Deeonibcr. 

No.o<lnmM. 

Wlan|>rljaa 

1871 

1.387 

2*87 

1882 

2,307 

«-«f^ 

1872 

1,440 

2-(Jfl 

1683 

2.403 

2  70 

1873 

1,521; 

2--0 

1884 

2,524 

9-79  _ 

]87i 

1,588 

2-7  (> 

1885 

2,64.1 

278  fl 

1875 

1.607 

2sr» 

1886 

2,717 

275  ■ 

1878 

1.743 

2-83 

1887 

2.821 

27KB 

1877 

1,829 

284 

1888 

•j.sns 

2  7ttH 

1876 

1.916 

2-85 

\ssto 

2,»74 

2-7n  ^ 

1879 

2.01 1 

2-8.1 

IMtO 

.1,102 

2-77 

1880 
1881 

2,099 
2^18 

2-83 
S-84 

,-■ 

Mefln... 

2-78  a 

IKSANITV. 


8|S 


The  amount  of  insanity  in  Nf^w  South  Wales  and  in  EndanJ,  Amo^mt  of 

Innnl^  la 
cotnpiircd  witli  their  rospectivo  populations,  is  about  the  Rame,  EngUnd. 

though  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  in  the  latter  country  for  the 

rate  to  incrwisp,   Tiie  greatcRt  proportion  of  lunacy  in  these  colonipa 

is  found  in  Victoria,  and  the  lowest  in  Tasmania,  South  Australia,  i 

and  Queonsland. 

Insanity  in  tlie  United  Kingdom  and  Australasian  Colonies. 


Oountnr. 


tiHutne  atr- 

Mospw  1,000 
MIMqraUUuu. 


Bp^lnd  

Rcotlotid  

XreUitd  

New  Sonth  Wala .. 
Viutoria  


3-25 


Oonnco'- 


lll»BtlU  Mf- 

UHvt  per  1. 1 ICQ 


Queensland 

South  Auatralia  ... 
Westoni  Australia 

Tumania ... 

Now  Zcalaud  


2-t>G 


The  percentage  of  deaths  of  insane  persona  is  comparatively  i>Mth-ntcot 
light.    The  following  tablo  has  been  computetl  on  the  basis  of  the 
avi'vrage  number  of  patients  resident  in  hospitals  for  insane  : — 


Ynr. 

PerowtMO  ol  deMtba  of  i.vnage 
nuiDlwr  rualdenl. 

Yw. 

nmnber  KriilsiiL 

Halo. 

Kanulc 

Total. 

HmU. 

FvukIv. 

IWtl. 

1681 

6-S2 

4-21 

iiCa 

1887 

G-Gi 

7-03 

6-78 

1682 

tt-7« 

5-01 

6-32 

18^8 

7-59 

6-33 

7-U 

1883 

0-71 

4-08 

6*04 

1869 

7-73 

6-44 

7-24 

1884 

818 

6-22 

7-43 

181)0 

7-01 

6-74 

6-52 

1885 
188G 

7-61 
7fi4 

4-97 
8-37 

B-'iD 
7-08 

Mea.a  ,.. 

7*53 

670 

«-74 

[The  number  of  persons  admitted  to  the  hospitals  has  varied  a 
gnni  deal.  Tho  effect  of  the  continued  commercial  depression 
L : 
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Increftuof 
adminioiifl  in 
saftHona  of 
deprwrioa. 


during  late  years  was  experienced  in  the  anasaal  number  of  idiotic 
and  imbecile  children,  aa  well  as  demented  people,  found  amongst 
the  admissions,  whose  relatives  would  willingly  have  maintained 
them  in  more  prosperoos  times. 

Admissions  to  Hospitals  for  Insane  and  Proportion  to  Mean 
Population. 


Influx  of  Inauie 
from  abroad. 


Proportion  to 

ProportlMi  to 

rear. 

Admlasions. 

popul&iioii  per 
1,000. 

Tear. 

Admiwions. 

populatiODpar 

i,ooa 

1871 

340 

0-66 

1881 

494 

064 

1872 

303 

0-57 

1882 

473 

0-59 

1873 

:i42 

0-62 

1883 

476 

0-57 

1874 

330 

0-68 

1884 

493 

055 

1876 

366 

0-60 

1885 

567 

U-60 

1876 

360 

0-59 

1886 

567 

0-58 

1877 

457 

0-72 

1887 

532 

0-52 

1878 

424 

0-64 

1888 

587 

0-55 

1879 

440 

0-63 

1889 

550 

030 

1880 

476 

0-65 

1890 

611 
Mean  

0-54 

0-60 

There  is  no  law  in  force  in  this  Colony  to  prevent  the  infox  of 
insane  persons ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  splendid  hospital^ 
which  the  bounty  of  the  Government  has  established  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane,  have  been  the  means  of  burdening  the  com- 
munity with  the  care  of  unfortunate  persons  belonging  to  otlier 
countries,  where  the  treatment  meted  out  to  the  insane  is  lea 
generous  or  less  scientific  than  in  New  South  Wales.  Were  it 
not  for  this  influx  of  insane  from  outside  its  boundaries,  the  rate 
for  this  Colony  would  be  much  lower  than  it  is  at  present. 


Birth-places  of  Patients  in 

Hospitals  for  Insane,  1890. 

Country. 

Naof 
Patients. 

Percentage 
of  total. 

Country. 

Naqf 
Patient*. 

of  tOttL 

NewSouth  Wulcs      1121 

30-64 

3-91 
23-78 
26-62 

4-65 

24          n-fis 

Other     British 

143 
870 
974 
170 

90 

74 

193 

2-lt 

Other  Countries 
and  not  ascer- 

2-OS 

B-27 

^ 


In  tliis  and  tin*  two  following  tablets  all  the  pati«nt«  received 
into  the  hospitala  for  ioaane  during  the  whole  of  the  year  are 
«!niiTnpi-at«<l  ;  the  mimlwr  remaining  under  control  on  the  SIhI 
Deoember  w  given  in  a  previous  table. 

The  number  of  peraons  under  rentraint,  who  are  natives  of  this 
Colony,  is  only  30  64  ppr  cent  of  the  tottil,  whilst  the  native-born 
eltnnent  of  the  total  populntion  is  at  least  6-4  per  cent.  Of  the 
Brittsh-bom  jiatientM,  England  contKbutea  very  nettrly  twice  the 
iitiiitlier  that  ht^r  po[Julation  in  this  coontry  would  warrant,  and 
Ireland  at  least  thrice  the  number. 


Small  proportion 
of  inaui*  bom  la 
the  Colon}. 


The  ages  of  the  insane  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table,  AunoflnMMT 
which  showa  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  number  (47  pur 
«ent.)  are  between  30  and  50  years  of  age.    The  table  deals  only 
with  patients  in  hospitals  for  insane-,  and  gives  the  percentage  for 
6i)()  at  each  period  of  life. 


A(W(4Inau>e. 


Hn.  oJ  Patltnti. 


Pemtntigtof 

kll>C«K. 


fniler  5  ymn.. 

a  to  10 

10,.  IS  


SO  years  oud  apworde  . 


no 

HI 
fi31 
8.13 

881 
70S 
S46 

iQ!i 

25 


•Ifl 

■m 

1-37 

205 

14-51 

22-77 

24 -OS 

IU-:i7 

!C4A 

4-15 

•68 


Juvenile  lunatics  are  aa  a  rule  sent  to  the  Iloapital  for  the 
OR  at  Newcastle,   nn  asylum  which  is  set  apart  for  imbecile 
and  idiotic  patients,  so  that  of  the  89  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
hie  08  being  under  15  years  of  age,  85  were  in  that  institution. 

The  major  portion  of  the  persons  under  restraint  are  singln  ; 
amongst  the  married^  foai^es  largely  predominate,  aa  also  amongst 
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OniUtion 
u  mcards 
inanuuce. 


the  widowtKl.     The  condition  &b  to  uiariiage  of  {latieuta  in  hoa^ 
pitftls  for  the  inRann  dai'ing  1890  ia  shown  hereunder : — 


CoMlltion  u  to  Marrteca. 

Mole.                      ronftla 

IWaL    fl 

1,442         1           iM3             '            1,9HS 

W£                     A*J»                            I.I  (IS    ^ 

220 

170                            'Jt^    ■ 

84                    aoft  ■ 

m 

lnt«iDi>cnjice 
Ma  Acau^  of 


P«r*Olia  in«kii« 
rroui  drink  nhih 


It  is  popularly  supposed  that  the  principal  cause  of  insuiit| 
inteniperanee.  The  ex|>erienoe  of  tliiK  Colony,  however,  does  1 
hear  out  this  opinion.  Tho  amount  of  insanity  directly  doe  to 
drink,  though  cortoiuly  large,  is  not  bo  oonslderable  as  that  do* 
to  other  causes.  As  far  as  the  records  of  the  hospitals  showr, 
percentage  of  persons  admitted  suffering  from  Insanity'  tr 
to  intemperance,  is  not  more  than  II '57  per  cent,  of  llvo 
ad  mission  A. 

Pei-sons  stiffering  from  mania  induced  by  excess  of  drink  rcco* 
comparatively  ([uii'kly,  and  at  any  one  time  their  numlK<r  in  t^» 
hospitals  for  the  insane  is  scarcely  more  than  5*5  per  cent. 
most  iK>tont  cause  appears  to  be  hereditary  influence;.  Hov 
far  thiu  is  productive  of  insanity  cannot,  however,  be  exactly 
determined;  for  although  the  Inspector-Cicnrrol  of  tho  Insoneta 
high  authority  on  lunacy,  has  oacertained  that  heretlitary  inflaeiici* 
and  congenital  defect  can  bo  crediteil  with  only  HiSC*  per  cent,^ 
the  total  insanity,  thiit  percentage  gfives  no  idea  of  the 
amount  of  hereditary  insanity  in  the  Colony.  Of  the  large  nun 
of  patients  the  causes  of  whose  insanity  ia  unknown,  it  ia  be 
that  in  moat  itistances  the  insanity  is  due  to  hnreditan'  inline 
atid  even  in  those  cases  where  the  primary  cause  of  insamty  hi* 
Innjiv  iitnirostt.  Iwen  ascertained,  there  is  strong  presumption  that  many  of  tli# 
pntienia  liavo  inherited  an  insane  ueuro&ia. 

In  the  following  tAblo  will  he  found  the  percentages  of  Ut» 
various  causes  of  insanity.     Tho  calculations  arn  made  on  ' 
apparent  or  assigned  cnuse-s  in  the  cases  of  all  patients  admiU 
into  the  osylams  for  tho  insane  : — 


CAUSATION  OF  INSANITY. 
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Causation  of  Insanity. 


CnuM  of  Insanity'. 


Pereentagfl 

of 

nule 

liiMnity. 


PercenUtfe 

of 

female 

insanity. 


Moral : — 

Domestic  trouble  (including  loss 
of  relatives  and  frionds)  

Adverae  circumstances  (in 
eluding  business  anxiety  and 
pecuniary  dttficulties)  

Mental  anxiety  and  "worry 
(not  included  under  alwve  two 
heads),  and  overwork  

Beltgious  excitement    

Love  atlaira  (including  aeduc 
tion) 

Fright  and  nervous  shock  ...;. 

Isouttion 

Nostalgia 


Physical : — 

Intmnperance  in  drink 

uo  (sexual) 

Venereal  disease 

Self-abuse   

Sunstroke   

Accident  or  injury     

Pregnancy  

Parturition   and   the  puerperal 
state..   

lACtatton 

Uterine  and  ovarian  disorders... 

Puberty  

Change  of  life    

Fevers 

Privation  and  overwork  

Phthisis  

Kpilepsy 

Disease  of  skull  and  brain  .. 

Exophthalmic  bronchocele .. 

Old  age    

Other  bodily  diseases  and  dis- 
orders   

Excess  of  opium    

Excess  of  cocaine 


Previoos  attacks   

Hereditary*  influence  ascertained.. 

Congenital  defect  ascertained 

Other  ascertained  causes 

Unknown    


l'erccnta([e 

of 

total 

insanity. 


1 

•90 

8-19 

3-72 

315 

•36 

207 

3-60 

3-20 

3-45  ( 

1-80 

214 

1-93 

-68 

-36 

■55 

•23 

1^78 

•83 

•68 

... 

■41 

■23 

... 

•14  J 

11-49 

7-12 

9-791 

-23 

1-78 

•83 

•68 

••. 

•41 

2-03 

... 

1*24 

2-03 

-36 

1-38 

135 

■71 

110 

... 

•71 

•28 

6-78 

2U 

... 

107 

•41 

... 

•71 

•27 

1-35 

•83 

3-20 

1-24 

-22 

■35 

•27 

•45 

■35 

•41 

•22 

-35 

•28 

2-93 

4-27 

345 

3^15 

1-42 

2-48 

•35 

■14 

3  16 

534 

400 

2-25 

5-34 

345 

... 

•36 

•14 

■45 

•28 

9-46 

7-12 

8-55 

6-53 

8-54 

7-31 

2-03 

2-85 

2-34 

•22 

-14 

3851 

24-91 

33-24 

13-10 


53-66 


33  •24 


3k 
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Deaths olioaane.  During  the  year  1890  the  deaths  of  persons  affiicted  with 
lunacy  numbered  193,  viz.,  128  males  and  65  females.  The 
following  are  the  causes  of  death,  and  the  number  who  died  from 
each  disease : — 


HftlM. 

PflnwlflS. 

Total 

Cerebral  Diseases— 

Apoplexy  and  paralvBia        

Epilepsy  and  convulsioiu     

General  paralyeiB       

Maniacal  and  melancholia  exhaustion  and 

2 

3 

5 

8 

3 

11 

26 

1 

26 

decay           

7 

10 

17 

Inflamation  and  other  diseases  uf  the  brain 

20 

6 

as 

Thoracic  Diseases — 

InBamation  of  the  lun^,  pleura  and  bronchi 

Pulmonary  coDsamption      

Disease  of  the  heart  and  bloodvessels 

10 

3 

13 

13 

12 

15 

8 

5 

13 

Abdominal  Diseases— 

Infl&mmation  and  ulceration  of  stomach. 

intestines,  and  peritoneum          

1 

1 

2 

Dysentery  and  diarrhoea      

6 

5 

11 

Disease  of  liver          

4 

4 

General  debilty  and  old  age 
Epitb^oma  of  face   ...          

16 

15 

31 

2 

...  .. 

2 

Suicide 

2 

1 

3 

Accident          

3 

3 

Erysipelas       

1 

1 

Total     

128 

65 

193 

LuMcy  not  Of  the  above  total  14  males  and  11  females  were  over  70  yean 

Id  compatible 

with  longevity,    of  age,  80  that  the   malady  of  lunacy  is  not  incompatible  with 


longevity, 
age. 


Four  males  and  three  females  were  over  80  yean  of 


The  average  weekly  cost  during  the  year  1890,  of  maintuning 
insane  patients  in  the  hospitals  was  about  11&  11^.  per  week, 
of  which  the  State  paid  lOs.  4^d.,  the  balance  being  made  npby 
contributions  from  the  estates  of  the  patients  themselves,  or  by 
their  friends.      The  subjoined  table  shows  the  average  weeUj 


ATEBAGE  WEEKI/T  COST  OF  PATIENTS. 
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cost  per  headj  and  average  private  contributions  from  1881  to  *^**' *•' P^**"*"- 
1890  :— 

Average  Weekly  Ctat  of  Patients  in  Hospitals  for  the  Insane. 


Y«u. 


1881  

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

Average  for  10  years 


Cost  pOT  bead  to 

Btote. 


Contribution 

per  head  from 

private  sources. 


8.  d. 

10  8i 
12  01 

11  5i 
11  0 
11  3i 
11  1{ 
10  6 

10  2 

11  3i 
10  41 


10  Ui 


B.  d. 

1  2J 

1  21 

1  01 

1  31 

1  4^ 

1  6i 

1  5i 

1  61 

1  6i 

1  7 


1    4i 


Tot»]  weekly  oort 
per  head. 


8.    d. 

11  I0| 
13    2i 

12  6 
12    31 
12    8 
12    71 
11  lU 

11  81 

12  9} 
11  Ul 


12    4 


Criminal  lunatics  are  confined  at  FaiTsmatta.  At  the  end  Crimin»i  insane. 
of  last  year  the  total  in  confinement  was  54,  of  whom 
45  were  males  and  9  females,  as  compared  with  51  twelve 
months  before.  During  1 890  the  admissions  numbered  1 1 , 
there  were  3  discharged,  recovered,  1  died,  and  4  were 
transferred  to  other  hospitals.  The  offences  for  which  the 
criminal  insane  are  detained  are  amongst  the  blackest  in  the 
calendar,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  refers  to 
the  number  in  the  institution  on  the  31st  December,  1890  : — 
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Criminal  Insanity. 


Crimei  committed  by  the  Insuie. 


Number  of  liiMUie. 


Hales.       Females.       ToUL 


Murder     

Attempt  to  murder    

Manslaughter  

Rape 

Indecent  assault 

Unnatural  offence 

Cutting  and  wounding,  shooting  with  intent,  &c. 

Horse  stealing 

Assault  and  battery 

False  pretences  

Vagrancy , 

Arson  and  malicious  burning  

Attempting  suicide    

Total 


19 


2 

1 

12 
4 
1 
1 
2 


45 


3 

1 


22 
1 
1 
S 
2 
1 

15 
4 
I 
1 
2 
1 
1 


54 
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PART  XXIIT, 


i^: 


Social  Condition  and  Charities. 

IT  will  lie  BPien  from  the  foregoing  pagr«  that  the  material  pros- 
perity of  Xew  South  Wales  compares  favourably  with  that 
of  any  other  country,  however  fortunate  may  be  its  lot.  But  in 
one  particular  this  Colony,  in  common  with  all  tln>  provinces  of 
Australasia,  differs  greatly  from  other  countries,  especially  those 
of  the  Old  ■World.    Wealth  is  widely  distri)iute<.l,  and  the  contrast 

iween  rich  and  poor,  which  seems  so  peculiar  a  phase  of 
old-world  civilizatinnB,  GndB  no  parallel  in  those  southern  land?. 
That  there  is  poverty  in  the  colonies  is  undeniable,  but  no  one  in 

ustr&lotda  is  bom  to  poverty,  and  that  hereditary  {lauper  class, 
which  forms  so  grave  a  menace  ta  the  freedom  of  many  States, 
has,  therefore,  no  existence  here. 


It  in  estimated  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  six  persons  in  every  i>iy>p«rii«i] 
hundred  poasoss  property  to  the  amount  of  £100 ;  whereas  in  the  ^  *"***" 
colonies  the  proportion  is  not  leas  than  twelve  per  cent.  ThU  bare 
statement  shows  the  vast  difference  in  the  conditions  of  life  in 
Au5trala?jia  and  in  the  richest  country  of  Europe.  No  |H>or  rate 
is  levied  in  the  colonies,  nor  is  such  needed  ;  fur  although  it  may 
happen  that  fi-om  time  to  time  the  aasistance  of  the  State  is 
claimed  by,  and  granted  to,  able-hod  iod  men  who  arc  unable  to 

Ilind  employment,  that  assistanoo  takes  the  form  of  wages  paid  for 
►ork  specially  provided  by  the  Statu  to  meet  a  condition  of  the 
hbour  market  which  is  certainly  abnormal. 
Till*  chief  efforts  of  the  authorities,  as  rp"ards  charitv,  aredirectetl  StfttaMahtenee  < 
^—towards  the  rescue  of  the  young  from  criminal  companionship  and 


teroptAtton  to  crime,  tlie  support  of  the  agcti  «n(]  infirm,  Uio  care 
d£  the  imbecile  or  insane^  and  the  siilisidisiog  of  prii'ste  charitj^ 
for  the  cure  of  the  sick  and  injured,  and  the  uraeliomtioc  of  waxtt 

pict  Even  whore  the  Government  grants  aid  for  philanthro|iic 
piir^iofieH,  the  management  of  the  institutions  soperviHing  the 
expenditure  is  in  private  hands;  and  in  aildition  to  State-aided 
institutions  there  are  numerous  private  charities,  whose  efforts  for 
the  relief  of  those  whom  penury,  sickness,  or  misfortune  has 
licted  are  beyond  all  praise. 


'fraP 


I 

,1a. 


The  rescue  of  the  young  from  crime  is  attempted  in  two  to 
first,  by  means  of  Orphann^jes,  ludustriul  Schools,  and  Refoi 
ioriee,  which  take  care  of  children  who  have  been  abandoDod  by 
their  natural  guardians,  or  who  are  likely,  &om  the  poverty  or 
incapacity  of  thetr  parents,  to  be  so  neglected  as  to  render  theu 
liable  to  lapse  into  crime  ;  and,  secondly,  bj  sequestering  childreu 
H'ho  have  already  committed  crime,  or  whutte  parents  or  guardiaci 
And  themselves  unable  to  control  them. 

In  the  part  of  this  volume  dealing  with  mortality  it  ham  been 
pointed  out  that  the  number  of  deaths  cauMx]  by  accident  is 
vor}'  greaL  Thin  arises  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  oocu- 
patious  in  which  a  Urge  proj>ortiou  of  the  adult  male  jtupulation 
is  employed.  Though  New  South  Wales  has  long  been  settled, 
itK  reeourct'H  ure  by  no  means  de\'eluped,  and  very  many  men  mtt 
at  work  far  away  from  the  home  coniforU  of  everyday  life,  and 
from  home  attendance  in  oaae  of  sickness  or  injury.  lloi^ttaU 
are  therefore  absolutely  essential  under  the  conditions  of  life  is 
the  country  districts  of  the  Colony,  and  they  are  accordingly  fouikd 
in  every  important  country  town.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1890 
there  were  in  operation  in  the  Oolony  87  hospitals  or  infirmarifl^ 
83  of  which  were  assisted  by  the  State. 

In  these  hospitals  accommmlation  was  provided  in  387  wardier 
doruiitories,  having  a  total  capacity  of  3,029,051)  cubic  feat,  nO 


tbAt  the  average  air  space  to  each  dormitory  was  7,829  cubic  feet 

There  were  2,306  beds,  and  the  average  nlr  spnce  to  each  patient 

WAS  a  minimum  of  1,314  cubic  feet ;  but  as  the  boepitals  are 

rarely  Blled  to  the  limit  of  their  Hccommodution,  the  nir  space  to 

each  )>atient  wns  iis  a  rule  greater  than  the  minimum  junt  Rtated. 

During  the  year  17,041  persons  were  under  treatment  aa  indoor  i>«nntM  iin<ioi 

patients.    Of  this  numlwr  l,28f>  remainnd  from  the  prfvioua  year, 

and  15,756  were  admitted  during  1800.     Tliere  were  discharged 

14,195  persons,  either  ;is  cured  or  relieved,  or  at  their  own  n»- 

quest,  and   191   as  paat  all  human  assistance,  while   1,361   died. 

The  number  remaining  in  hospital  at  the  close  of  the  year  was 

therefore  1,294.     The  following  statemeut  shows  the  nuuiber  of 

admissions,  discharges,  and  deaths  for  the  post  twelve  years  : — 

Kumber  of  Caaes  treated  in  Hospitals. 


Total 

Nniubcr 

TkMhM. 

Nunilwr  of 

Tmt. 

niMsnttaDdu' 

DbctMivoclM 

f*Ktl«ota  »t  the 

lioktamL 

CurKt.«& 

MunlMr. 

Per  cent,  uodor 
trwttmont. 

dgMof  Y«w. 

ia79 

7,560 

6.021 

7.% 

9-98 

784 

1890 

8.315 

6.856 

847 

ID'18 

812 

1881 

9,136 

7.275 

946 

10*36 

tiU'i 

1883 

8.445 

6.865 

894 

10-68 

am 

1883 

8.a4fi 

6,0.19 

796 

9-65 

790 

1884 

9,318 

7.375 

953 

10-21 

991 

U«8ft 

12,793 

10.449 

1.329 

10-38 

1.015 

fl8» 

13,116 

10.825 

1.349 

9-52 

1.0«1 

1887 

13. 43a 

11.140 

1.190 

8-85 

1.106 

1888 

15.170 

12,569 

1,424 

9  3S 

i.*2ai 

-1888 

16.865 

13,535 

1.-IT7 

8-76 

1.311 

BWO 

17,041 

14,195 

l,3ttl 

8-00 

].2tH 

The  Dumber  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year  may  bo  taken  as  AvenRs  nni^ 
representing  tlie  average  numlicr  resident.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  preceding  table  that  the  increase  has  been  fairly  regular,  so 
that  the  pro[K>rtton  of  th<>  population  to  be  found  in  hospitals  is 
about  the  same  in  each  year,  and  nveragml  117  per  thousand  in 
1 890.  The  length  of  time  during  which  patients  remain  under  treat- 
ment has  not  been  exactly  determined  ;  but  aa  far  as  the  informa- 
tion extends  it  would  apjtear  the  average  is  about  28  days  for  all 
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linspitals.     In  the  Sydney  Hospital  the  average  stay  of  patie 
(luring  the  year  1890  was  24-9  days.     It  is  interesting  to 
that  paticntB  received  under  orders  from  the  Govemmetit,^ 
moinod  in  hospital  on  thn  average  longer  tlion  those  paying  fof 
contributing  towards  tlieir  own  support. 


Dmth  rat«s  bt 


8c*l«  expend  i- 
Uin  for  pau[wr 


Tlie  death  rate  per  100  pei-stons  under  tiTatmeait  during  thu  past 
ton  years  was  9*40,  while  the  rate  for  1890  waa  800  or  1'40 
below  the  decennial  average.  The  rate  for  each  year  will  be 
found  in  the  preceding  table.  The  death  rate  of  hospitals  in  Xffw 
South  Wales,  compared  with  Europe,  is  undoubtedly  vci-y  hijb. 
Tlip  nutiibernf  fatal  cast's  is  swollen  by  the  inclusion  of  the  deaUj^ 
of  persons  already  moribund  when  admitted,  and  of  [lersons  in] 
Ust  stage  of  phthisis.  It  Las  elsewhere  bet>n  jwJnted  out 
deaths  from  accidents  form  a  veiy  (wnsidemble  proportion  of 
total  deiiths  i-egistored,  a  circumstance  duo  to  the  nature  of  j 
occapatious  of  the  people,  and  the  dangers  incidental  to  pionecij 
enterprise.  A  large  majority  of  the  accidents  that  occur, 
not  immeiUat^ly  fatiil,  are  treated  in  the  hospitals  ;  and,  iud 
these  institutions,  especially  in  country  districts,  are  for  | 
niOHt  |wrt  maintained  for  the  treatment  of  surgical  cAses. 
these  circumstances  are  taken  into  consideration  the  cause  of  | 
apparent  excess  of  deatlis  in  the  hospitals  of  the  Colony  vilj 
at  ouoB  underatoocL 

Tiie  amount  expended  by  the  State  for  the  maint^TMiDce  of  mi 
paupere  in  the  year  1890  was  :£9,131  Ss.,  which  was  diBtribulfd 
thus : — Sydney  Hospital  (including  MoorcLiff)  for  tho  matnteiiaao^ 
of  pauper  patients,  £l>,413  1^8.  6d. ;  Prince  Alfred  Hospital,  ditto. 
dE3,717  12s.  Gd.  Puringtheyesarthere  were  5,485  appHcntioos  for 
admission  into  the  metropolitan  hospitals,  of  which  uuml>er  'Xfi'ii 
were  granted  ;  tho  otiter  cases  i-eceived  recomniendatioiis  iot 
admission  to  tho  Asylums  for  the  Infirm  nnd  Destitute,  online  for 
ont-<]o<ir  hospital  treatment,  or  were  refused  as  unfit  subject*  J 
State  relief ;  533  persons   were  admitted  into  tliesc  hoepib 
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«S 


,  the 


admitt«t]  on  recommendationa  Cwa  to  u»o 


reniajnder  ^ 

(roui  tbe  liospital  odiiuHsiou  depot     During  the  post  tliree  years 

he  Sydney  Tlospital,  including  the  MoorcHff  branch  for  ophthal- 

^mic  cases,  has  received  from  the  Government,  for  thomainlcnanoo 

of  sick   pamK-fs,  i;iS,350.  or  an  averagt)  of  £6,11C  a  year,  and 

Ihe  Prince  Alfrw!  Hospital,  Xl2,r)07,  or  an  average  of  £4,169  a 

These  ttunis  are  in  addition  to  the  X4,000  a  year  given  as 

Fdimditional  endowment  to  each  of  these  hoApitals,  and  £400  a 

^e&r  whicli  th«  Government  pays  as  Uie  rent  of  Moon;liir.     The 

Dtal  sum  paid  by  the  Government  to  the  Sydney  and  Prince 

^AJfred  Hospitals  during  the  la«t  three  yearH,excluaiveof  subsiiUes 

I  for  »pet:iul  purposes,  was  £56,077,  or  an  average  of  £18,692 
|i  year.  Tho  expenses  of  the  Cooat  HoBpital,  which  ai"e  borne 
bntirely  by  the  Government,  averaged  £12,495  annually  for  tlie 
lame  (wriod,  so  that  over  £31,000  a  year  is  spent  by  the  Govern- 
Inent  in  medical  relief  in  the  metropoliK,  in  atldition  to  grants  to 
suburban  and  country  hospitab,  payments  for  attendance  of 
alxirigines,  expenses  attending  special  outbreaks  of  disease  iu 
conntry  districts,  which  are  met  from  the  general  medical  vote, 
and  the  maintenance  in  the  ONylums  for  the  Infirm  and  Destitute 
of  a  large  number  of  chronic  and  incurable  hospital  cases. 


P 


No  exact  information  is  to  hand  respecting  the  outdoor  relief  ontdiMr  relief. 
afTonliMl  by  ho^pitJilH,  this  form  of  charity  not  Iteing  so  iiiiporlant 
OS  indoor  relief ;  nevertlieless,  tho  number  of  attendances  during 
1690  was  28,637,  and  estimating  four  attendances  to  each  person, 
t}iere  were  relieved  7,159  persons. 


Omitting  from  consideration  the  Government  estJiblishment  at  EvpemmoKoa 

liittleBay,  tbeexpenditure  iu  1890  ofatl  the  hospitals  of  tiie  Colony 

[  for  purposes  other  than  building,  repairs,  and  out-door  r<?Iief,  was 

)4,l8y,  representing  an  average  of  £83  7s.  Id.  per  patient  reai- 

nt,  or  for  each  bed  occupied.     This  sum  is  somewhat  in  excess  of 

tho  truth,  as  full  deduction  cannot  be  mode  for  out-patients.     Tho 

hverage  cost  per  patient  treated  was  £6  2s.  1  Od.    The  subscriptions 


lived  from  private  persons  amounted  to  £43,435,  and  tbe  Tau- 
ceUaneous  receipts,  inctuding  payments  by  patientR,  were  JB27,854, 
in  a]I  X71,'JH9  from  private  sources  and  from  patienta.  Front 
Government  tlio  sum  of  £47,06K  was  received,  so  tliat  tbp  total 
revenue  of  hospitals  from  all  souroes  was  XI  18.357.  The  follow- 
ing stAtemmit  shows  the  revenue  aud  expemlitnre  of  (hMie  insti- 
tutions for  the  year  1890  : — 

Revenue  ami  Expenditure  of  Hospitals. 


UBtropolitao. 

CouQU;. 

TOML 

Booeipts— 

£ 

19.191 

17.784 

5,961 

£ 

27.877 

39.338 

S.«I6 

47,068     M 

67.1SS 
14,107 

42,936 

76.421 

1 18^157 

EzpeniliiDr« — 

2,960 

34,489 

7,882 

29,577 

44.728 

7,110 

33,537 
79.21  T 

14,072 

Total  expoQditnre... 

4«,3II 

81,419 

12«,726 

41-  The  e}q>enditnre  in  connection  with  tlie  Little  Bay  Hospital  lisi 
not  been  inclnded  above,  bcin^  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Uovem- 
ment.  At  this  hospital,  1,688  patientttweretreatedduringtheyear, 
including  15  lepers.  The  average  Dumber  resident  daily  was  17f^ 
patients  :  the  average  stay  in  hospital  was  42  duys.  Tliere  wen 
67  drntlut,  and  1,1  !^6  patients  were  dUcliarged  cured,  183  relievnl, 
and  101  imrolieved  The  coat  of  this  inHtitution  was  XI  5,963. » 
that  the  total  expenditure  of  the  Stalo  on  hottpitals  antounted  to 
£63(030,  and  the  groM  Mcpenditure  by  the  Government  npan  sli 
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bospitaU  and  asyluinfi,  with  the  exception  of  aflylunis  for  the  insane, 

WMjei45,S9*2.     This  sum  iiicIude8;E36.415  to  the  Stjite  ChiKIwn'a 

Heltef  De|>artnient,  £13,961   paid  to  support  the  asylum  for  old 

men  at  Liverpool,  £ft,881  for  the  asylum  for  the  aged  and  infinn 

at  Nowineto",  Pamunalta  River ;  X'J3,44'J  for  the  two  ivBylunia  Aronramodtikii 
■^  In  Asytanu. 

ad    the    cottage    home«    for    married    couples    at    Parramatta, 

and  X4,541  for  the  Benevolent  Asylum,  Sydney.  In  Llieao 
last-mentioned  asylums,  the  uuralier  of  waitls  or  dormitories 
was  llif  with  a  total  capacity  of  I,536,G73  cubic  feet,  giving 
an  average  airHpoce  of  8,831  cubic  feet  to  each  dormitory.  Iliero 
were  t!,730  beds;  the  average  air  sjiace  to  each  [>ai)ent  was  there- 
fore 563  cubic  feet.  The  mmibcr  of  inmates  in  each  institution 
will  be  found  in  tables  on  pages  865  and  866,  but  in  addition, 
oonsiderablu  aid  wa>i  ext<^nded  to  the  out-aide  poor.  Apart  from 
medical  advice  and  medicines,  outdoor  relief  coasiiits  largely  of 
supplies  of  provisions.  Information  is  not  to  hand  for  tlie  full 
extent  of  the  relief  thus  utTurded  at  all  institutionit,  but  the  goods 
gratuitously  dttttributed  at  the  Benevolent  Asylum,  Sydney,  J?^"?"'' 
duriugtheyearliSdO  were  lis  follows: — Bread,  99,:i75  loaves;  flour,  Mney. 
58,687  lb.  ;  meat,  8,800  lb. ;  tea,  6,956  lb.;  sugar,  28,144  lb.; 
sago,  2,470  lb.  ;  rice,  6,2r)0  lb.  ;  oatmeal,  2,812  lb.  ;  arrowroot, 
97  lb.  ;  raisins,  57G  lb.  ;  and  milk,  140  qiiarta  Boots,  blankets, 
flannel  and  other  drapery  goods,  formed  portion  of  the  bounty  dis- 
tributed  ;  and  in  addition  to  this  a  sum  of  money  was  granted  in 
payment  of  rent  allowances,  so  that  many  of  the  needy  were 
assisted  by  the  helping  hand  of  this  deserving  chari^Jn  their  own 
lOines. 


The  Infants'  Home,  AshOeld ;  the  Hospital  for  sick  children. 
Glebe ;  the  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind,  New- 
town, besides  other  institutions  in  ditTerent  parts  of  the  Colony, 
receive  help  from  the  State  ;  but  they  are  raaint/iinufi  principally  by 

Bprirate  contributiona  The  mauagt-ment  of  the«e,  and,  indeed,  of 
almost  all  institutions  for  the  relief  of  tlte  sick,  is  in  the  hauda  of 

^Hpomniittees  elected  by  persomi  subscribing  towards  their  support:-— 
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CHABn'ABLE  INSTITUTIONS. 


Beratles  hospitals  properly  so  called,  there  exist  Tarious  inatita-  ciartWih 
tioiu  for  the  reception  of  fallen  women,  for  the  treatment  of  the 
blind,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  for  destitute  women,  for  casual  aid 
to  indigent  persons,  for  the  help  of  clischargeil  prisoners,  and  for 
many  other  purposes  which  rouse  the  charity  of  the  peoples  Exact 
figures  respecting  every  institution  have  not  been  procurable.  The 
foregoing  table  gives  the  number  of  adult  persons  remaining  at  the 
close  of  1890  in  some  of  the  institutions  named,  and  may  be  taken 
OS  representing  tho  average  for  the  year.  The  tiguie^;  for  the 
City  Night  Kefuge  aiul  Hou])  Kitchen  show  only  the  number  £S[^^*** 
of  per»onB  usually  retained  about  the  eHtablJMhinent.  There  were 
94,169  meals  given  during  the  year  ending  30tli  June,  16U0, 
at  tho  Refuge,  aud  shelter  was  provided  in  33,300  iniitanccs, 

Ka  daily  average  being  258  meals,  and  93  nightly  shelters. 
The  problem  of  dealing  with  destitute  children  and  those  liable  ^Jidrwi? 
)m  their  environiiicnt  to  become  cnminal  is  naturally  surrounded 
with  very  great  cUtUculty,  and  its  solution  was  attempted  many 
years  ago  by  the  establisliment  of  tho  orplmnages  at  Pnrramatta, 
and  the  destitute  clildreti'^  asylum  at  liandwick,  as  well  as  the 
Vernon  Training  Ship  for  boys,  and  the  Biloela  Kcformator}*  and 
ludustriol  School  for  girls.  The  systuni  of  crowding  children  in 
large  establishments  waa  rightly  considered  as  open  to  many  gravo 
objectioHH,  and  in  1 880  a  scheme  of  Be|mrate  treatment  waa 
inaugurated.  Aocordingly  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature, 
empowering  the  formation  of  a  Board,  to  whose  charge  the  dentitute 
or  neglected  children  of  the  Colony  were  entrusted.  The  Board 
wuM  empowered  to  tftkt.'  children  from  the  various  institutions,  and 
deal  with  them  in  certain  specified  ways. 
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During   the   ten   years   ending  5tli  April,   1891,   the  number  ^'*|*'*j'''^'*""'" 
children  placed  out  by  the  State  Children's  Belief  Board  had 


Ahudrcu. 


\OtHtt 


incrrased  to  3,910.    Of  theme  1,541  were  reclaimed  by  their  rrUti 
or  fncndfi,  or  otherwise  discharged,  and  L07  were  adopted 
cipally  bj  i)ersoas  poaaessiiig  no  cbiUlren  of  tliPtr  own.    Tlie  m 
under  the  control  of  the  Board   in  Aprtlt   1891,  was  2.^ 
whom  1,417  wei^B  boys,  and  952  girla     Of  theae  S06  boys  and 
568  girU  were  boarded-out  niider  payment  to  pCTBona  deemed 
eligible,  at  rates  varying  from  Ss.  to  10a.  per  week,  the  offic 
the  Bctard  being  reijuired  to  exercise  a  htrict  supervuiiuo  to  euf 
that  the  children  are  not  netglected  or  ilItrcat«<L     In  additioiti] 
those  boarded-out,  66  boyti  and  91  girltt  were  adopted,  by  w] 
arrangement  a  subsidy  to  the  amount  of  XI,B20  was  saved. 
the  age  of  12  yean,  diildren,  if  physically  Gt,  may  be  apprenticed; 
and  since  the  Board  baa  had  control,  543  boys  and  295  girls  have 
heen  indentured.     Tlie  majority  of  the  girls  are  sent  to  dom< 
ser^iop,  and  about  two-thinla  of  the  boys  have  been  apprenCit 
farmers.     During  tlio  year  the  number  of  children   boaided-ont 
was   494,  and    60  were   apprenticed.     The   nnmbor  of  childrrn 
remaining  in  the  institutions  in  April  last  were  distributed  h 
follows: — 2  in  the  dc[>')t,  5  in  Iioapitals,  and   116  consigned  (o 
cottAgt^-honuts  for  inviiliils,  of  which  there  are  2  at  Farnusalta, 
and  6  at  Mtttagorig.     Although  as  many  aa  775  passed  through 
the  Central  Home  at  Paddington  during  the  yrar,  the  systcia  ia 
force  provides  for  their  speedy  removal  to  the  country  ;  and  n 
the  average  dnily  niimlier  of  inraaten  at  that  institution  was  only 
7.    Of  the  number  under  the  Board's  care  1 2  boys  and  5  gn^  died 
during  the  year.      In  the  annual  re[)orta  of  the  State  Children* 
Belief  Department  much  iiitcrestiug   information  is  given  coo- 
cerniiig  the  problem  of  how  to  cope  suLX'essfuUy  with  the  difficolty 
of  inaiiitainiug  State  children ;  and,  after  ten  yearn*  experieuce 
of  the  boarding-out  system  in  this  Colony,  it  is  claimed  that  whl|^| 
faiHy  tested    the   advantages  that  may  be  realised  thort'by,  sr^i 
much  greater  than  those  under  the  system  of  aggregating  childna 
in  asyluma 
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The  number  of  chililren  under  the  control  of  the  Bonrd  f***"  Jj,"M^'^,tdef 
each  year  ending  April,  since  1881,  is  ahovn  in  the  foUowlDg '^"^"'- 
taUc :— 


Yw 

y«v 

omlliic 

Boyt, 

Olri*. 

ToW. 

•rdiiDC 

hvjt. 

Olrit. 

Total 

AptlL 

AprU. 

1881 

^ 

35 

SO 

I8S7 

1.009 

703 

1,80-J 

]t«i2 

40 

63 

100 

1888 

1.202 

758 

1,960 

1S.S.T 

no 

-1»8 

307 

1889 

1.S16 

857 

2.173 

18M 

232 

330 

552 

1890 

1,380 

9(M 

S,S84 

]Wtr. 

5«M 

44t2 

l.OtJfi 

IS91 

1,417 

959 

2,360 

1886 

7:« 

M7 

1.366 

Tlie  Bgea  of  children  placed  out  since  the  inauguration  of  the  ^J5J2L 
Board's  operations  were : — 


Vou. 

Umler  I  . 

1  Kud  uniler  3  . 

2  ,►        f»    3  . 
8    »»       »»    *  • 

*  »p        <t    5  ■ 

*  »        i»    6 

8    „       ,.    7  , 

7    ..       ..    8  . 


38 
77 
239 
3SS 
334 
324 
382 
369 


Ynr. 

Bund  uader   9 465 

9    „        „     10 438 

10  ,.        „     11 850 

11  „        „     12 300 

Over  12 272 


Total 3,910 


TI»e  latest  number  of  children  dealt  with  by  thi>  Board  hnvo 
been  received  from  the  Benevolent  Aiiyluiu,  Sydney,  2,754  having 
been  tnut*iferred  up  to  the  end  of  1890 ;  from  the  Hand  wick  Asylum 
306,  and  from  the  Orphan  Schools,  Parramatto,  362  children 
were  taken.  The  orphan  schools  were  closed  in  September, 
1886,  and  the  children  who  would  formerly  have  been  sent  to 
them  are  now  taken  charge  of  by  the  Board.  The  remaining 
children  were  removed  from  other  public  inHtitutions  and 
hospitals ;  from  tlie  Vernon,  218  ;  from  the  Infants*  Home,  Aali- 
fielil,  66  ;  from  Industrial  School,  Parramatta,  88 ;  from  Little 
Bay  Hospital,  26  ;  from  Benevolent  Asylum,  Newcastle,  37 ;  and 
other  institutions,  53  ;  making  a  total  of  3,910  as  aforesaid.  The 
gran  amount  exjiended  by  the  Government  on  the  State  Children's 
Relief  Department  during  the  year  was  £26,330. 

Judged  by  the  saving  to  tlie  St^te  effected  by  the  BoanI,  which  OmmioM 
mmot  be  placed  at  loss  than  £lo,OQO  per  anuum^  its  operations  uKocMfiU. 


mast  be  held  to  be  entJroly  successful.  Bttt  there  two  otlier  and 
higher  grounds  of  gi-atulAtiou,  for  not  only  are  the  children  Lndi- 
viilunlly  more  satLBfactorily  treated  than  could  be  the  caae  in 
crowded  institutions,  but  the  nuniWr  btrorniiig  a  charge  on  the 
State  is  now  proporiiotmlly  less  than  formerly,  and  the  admirable 
Bystem  of  relief  organized  by  the  Board  bids  fair  to  solve  the  difficult 
problem  of  juronilu  destitution  and  Juvenile  crime.  The  number  of 
destitute  children,  iitcludiug  tho8C  detained  at  Biloela  (now  tnuo- 
ferred  to  Parramatta)  ant]  on  the  Vernon,  and  in  tlie 
;isylumfl,  during  each  of  the  past  fourteen  yean,  was  : — 

I>cstitutc  CliildroQ. 


Tcu. 

NiuntMn-. 

Yiur. 

KtunWr. 

1877 

1.A73 

1884 

1JS7 

1378 

1.582 

1S85 

l.SAti 

1879 

1.728 

1886 

i.soa 

1880 

1,742 

1887 

1.1*73 

1B81 

1.817 

1888 

2,061 

1882 

l,3SB 

1889 

'i.21H 

1883 

1.861 

1800 

2.077 

The  increase  of  504  during  the  period  licars  Imt  a  buuOI 
portion  of  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  large  ir 
in  the  juveuile  population  of  the  Colony. 

Rrtonnaioric*.  Three  institutions  are  maintainml  at  the  charge  of  the  State  for 
the  reformation  of  children :  the  Sliaft<^bury  Reformatory, 
girls  who  are  in  danger  of  becoming  habitual  criminals ;  the  Par^? 
matta  Industrial  School,  for  girls  of  more  tender  years  :  and  iba 
Vernon  training-ship,  for  boys.  No  reformatory  exclusively  for 
criminal  boys  exlsU  ;  but  the  necessity  for  sucli  an  institution  i 
long  been  recognized  by  the  Govcmmcjit,  and  there  is  little  do 
that  such  an  establishment  will  shortly  be  provided.  The  Venioa 
present  fills  the  double  purpose  of  training-school  and  refomiatorj^. 
The  number  of  children  in  these  inatitutious  at  the  doso  of  null 
of  the  last  twelve  years  was : — 
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Children  ia  Roforinatories. 


Tear. 

VCTaoo. 

fiOoeta 

(iinw  riniiiMlH) 

Sb^ttabatj. 

TMbL 

1S70 

134 

115 

4 

343 

1880 

148 

117 

11 

276 

IS81 

177 

ISO 

19 

S36 

188S 

186 

130 

a» 

34S 

_  1883 

2i:i 

U9 

27 

ssn 

■^]88« 

aos 

105 

£5 

S32 

Visas 

ao2 

100 

28 

337 

Bum 

206 

90 

24 

318 

■•1B87 

208 

00 

26 

319 

■  1888 

209 

9R 

S8 

330 

■  ]889 

327 

87 

42 

3fia 

m  laso 

306 

M 

32 

904 

Dui'ine  1887  the  iiiUustrial  sctiool  for  drls  was  removed  from  iiiiIh*xUI 
Biloela,  Cockatoo  luland,  to  the  building   formerly  occupied  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Orphan  School,  Parramattu. 

The  nutnliers  of  destitute  children  in  other  charitable  iimtituUona 
at  the  close  of  each  of  tha  lajjt  twelve  years  were  as  foUoMS  : — 

Children  in  Asylums. 


Tear. 


Orpliui 


Budwlek 

Aayliun. 


Beoeroktit 

Atylttiu. 


Infutt' 
Ilonc, 


1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
188.') 

nm 

1887 
1888 
1880 
1800 


fi74 

641 

SS2 

630 

MO 

671 

442 

643 

330 

545 

1.10 

352 

1U8 

109 

• 

254 

307 
240 
216 

212 

101 
177 
147 
156 
161 
140 
122 
13U 
101 
168 
ISl 
161 


77 
46 
47 
00 
31 
64 
32 
3S 
23 
66 
IIB 
62 


Mttta 
ChUdnrt** 

DepwtaM»t. 


Total. 


62 

80 

222 

436 

750 
1.058 
1.128 
1,263 
1.291 
1,877 
1.338 


1.483 
1.466 
1,401 
1.613 
1.602 
1,456 
1,510 
1,547 
1,654 
1,701 
1,862 
1.773 


*  Ori>liMufl[tadowtlla1hll]WW. 

Tlie  number  of  destitute  adults  wholly  or  in  part  supported  by  JJJJJ^ 
the  State  iis  inmates  of  the  various  asylums  of  tJie  Colony  at  the 
oloBC  of  the  year  1690  was  2,621,  of  whom  2,039  w»%  men,  and 
Si 
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582  women.  The  great  majority  of  those  in  the  asylams 
persons  of  very  advanced  years  and  unable  to  vork.  The  inm 
of  the  Benevolent  Asylum,  Sydney,  however,  form  an  excep 
to  this  rale,  as  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  destitute  woi 
who  use  the  institution  as  a  lying-in  hcHpital  The  number  of  i 
Adult  paupers,  and  women  in  the  various  institutions  with  the  ratio  per  l,00i 
adult  population  at  the  close  of  each  of  the  past  twelve  years  wai 

Adults  in  Benevolent  Asyluma 


iteiM. 


Fonutlei 


TotoL 


Per  1,000  of  Adult  PopoM 


Hale.        Femala       TM 


1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1383 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


1,044 

368 

994 

382 

985 

375 

980 

402 

1,282 

408 

1,363 

436 

1,366 

400 

1,504 

448 

1.719 

471 

1.820 

521 

1,912 

688 

2,039 

582 

1,412 
1,376 
1.360 
1.382 
1,690 
1,798 
1,766 
1,952 
2,190 
2,341 
2,500 
2,621 


4-28 
3-89 
3-65 
3-50 
4-31 
4-33 
4-06 
4-60 
510 
6-24 
5-35 
6-52 


2-00 
1-09 
1-88 
1-92 
1-85 
1-86 
1-63 

i-e? 

1-70 
1-82 
2-00 
1-90 


3-; 

31 
21 
21 
3-! 
31 
31 
SI 
Z-i 

S-: 

31 
3-1 


The  following  is  the  namber  of  adults  remaining  in  the  van 
Benevolent  Asylums  at  the  close  of  the  years  1879  to  1890  :- 
Adults  in  the  various  Asylums. 


=  1 


'*. 

1 

1 

Punnutta. 

1^ 

1 

TM 

■gi 

* 

OflorKe-   Mmc- 

Ootuga 

*-a 

S 

1 

nSC 

^ 

ij 

■treet.  ,quMle-it 

Home*. 

s 

£ 

1879 

92 

262 

756 

254 

18 

13 

17 

1880 

77 

288 

707 

259 

22 

12 

11 

1381 

73 

277 

724 

237 

20 

13 

16 

1882 

88 

284 

733 

219 

30 

13 

15 

1SS3 

107 

292 

724 

267 

288 

16 

16 

1834 

115 

312 

724 

339 

276 

16 

16 

1885 

88 

3(»4 

710 

342 

292 

16 

14 

1886 

83 

331 

741 

421 

297 

35 

ir? 

17 

1887 

77 

366 

767 

644 

258 

35 

28 

15 

% 

1888 

97 

397 

778 

721 

286 

36 

26 

% 

1889 

83 

454 

801 

771 

283 

39 

37 

32 

% 

1890 

92 

462 

789 

867 

288 

42 

39 

28 

14 

2, 
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The  Liverpool  and  P&rramafcta  (2)  Asylums  are  homes  for 
raates,  and  the  yewington  and  S/doej  Beuevnient  Aajlums  for 
females. 

The  Cottage  Homes  opened  at  Parramatta  in  March,  1 889,  aro 
for  old  ATiH  indigent  married  couples.  The  number  resident  at  the 
end  of  1890  was  42. 

Adding  together  the  numbers  of  ad  alts  and  chUdnfn  in  order 
to  show  the  proportion,  as  coinparetl  with  t)ie  whole  population, 
of  those  (Inpcndent  nn  the  State  for  support,  the  ratioa  per  1,000 
for  the  last  twelve  years,  are  found  to  be  as  follows : — 

Paupers. 


tmr. 


CUMnn. 


AOoHa. 


Total. 


r«r  1,000  «« 


UfHiK     1    rapnlailiM. 


Total 
l^DpolmtlQn. 


1879 

1,T26 

1,412 

3,138 

laso 

J, 742 

1.37(1 

3,118 

IftSl 

1.817 

1.360 

3.177 

1«S3 

1,S5S 

1.3S2 

3,240 

1883 

1,861 

l.liUO 

3,531 

18M 

1,787 

1.798 

3,585 

18SS 

1.858 

1.766 

3.622 

188» 

1.866 

i,9r.2 

3,818 

1887 

1,973 

2,182 

4,135 

1888 

2,001 

2.311 

4,432 

I88B 

2,218 

2,500 

4,718 

189D 

3,077 

2,621 

4.608 

The  increase  noticeable  darinf;  some  years  is  prolmldy  due  to  1 
the  defective  seasons  experienoed  frora  time  to  time  throughout 
the  Colony,  and  the  consequent  closing  of  aveunes  of  income 
which  remained  open  to  some  of  tliese  old  j>eop1e,  In  more  favour* 
able  times.  The  proportion  of  paupers  to  the  whole  population 
shown  in  the  above  table  will   appear  extremely  umrill  compared 
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Ibwatffiiibt 
filimKiM. 


Aboriktnw 
Baud. 


with  that  of  other  coantriefi.     Tbo  proportion  of  popolation  in  < 
United  Kingdom  dependent  upon  the  State  for  sappoit  was,  at 
the  beginning  of  tbe  year  1889  : — 

Knglanilund  Wales 2S'1S  per  thooBiuid. 

Scotlund     , 22-30  „ 

InJmid  23-34 

Dnited  Riogdom 26*92  „ 

as  against  4*2  per  thousand  in  this  Colony,  a  state  of  thii 
plainly  illustrating  the  happier  lot  of  the  people  of  Australia. 

The  treatment  of  the  insane  has  been  dealt  vith  under  the  he 
of  Vital  Statistics.  The  average  number  of  inaano  persons  reudent ' 
in  hospital  during  the  rcai'  was  2,960,  vhile  the  total  number 
Qudcr  caro  was  3,650.  These  numbers  include  those  resident  at 
the  Private  A«yluni.  Tlie  groRs  expenditure  on  hospitals  for  injune, 
■wholly  supported  by  tbo  SUte,  during  ItfOO,  was  £tf  8,693  ;  tb« 
coUeotiorm  frutn  private  sources  amounted  to  XI  1.GG8,  leaving  a  net 
cost  to  the  Government  of  jE77,02S — equivalent  to  a  weeklv 
average  coRt  of  10s.  -l|d.  per  patient,  and  an  annual  cxpenditniv 
perh<»d  of  population  of  la.  5d.  The  total  expenditure  by  the 
Stale  on  all  institutions  connected  vith  the  care  of  the  inaatiR. 
inclusive  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  (Government  patients  at 
the  private  asylum,  Cook's  Kiver,  was  £96,138,  and  the  total 
collections  amounted  to  £11.902,  so  that  tlie  actual  t^x^ieuditurs 
during  the  year  was  £^4,23G.  The  treatment  meted  out  to  tkt 
insane  is  that  dictated  by  the  greatest  humanity,  and  the  hoepti 
are  £tted  with  all  conveniences  and  appliances  wliich  mc 
science  points  out  as  most  calculated  to  mitigate  or  remove 
affliction  under  which  these  unfortunates  labour. 

A  Board  is  in  existence  for  the  protection  of  the  Al 
tliH  object  of  which  is  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
and  to  exercise  a  gtMierai  guardianship  nvcr  them.  There 
also  three  mission  stations  for  the  benefit  of  the  Aboriginei. 
Tliese  ore  Cunieroogunga,  on  the  Hivor  Murray  ;  AVarnuigceda, 
on  the  Mumimbidgce ;  and  Brtcwarriuo,  on  tlic  Barling. 
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inissioD  stations  are  under  the  control  of  a  society  called  the 
Aborigines'  Protection  Association,  who  are  responsiblfi  to  the 
Board  for  their  administration.  The  natives  at  these  settlements 
are  comfortably  houR>'<l,  and  are  encouraged  to  devote  their 
energies  to  agricultural  and  kindred  occupations,  and  elementary 
education  is  imparted  to  tlie  children.  The  State  expendituns 
during  1890  by  the  Board,  including  medical  expenses,  ikc,  was 
^9,483,  and  by  t)ie  AsHOciatlon,  X3,I39,  making  a  total  of 
XI  2,622,  besides  which  tber»  were  private  contributions  amount- 
ing to  i^220.  The  Aborigines  are  referred  to  at  length  in  the 
port  dealing  with  population  and  vital  statistics. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  State  in  connection  with  all  forma  Fubiipwid 
of  relief  and  in  aid  of  hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions  tuKUichsuit>. 
amounted  in  1890  to  £244,058 ;  adding  to  this  the  amount  of 
prirate  subscriptions,  iVc,  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate  have  bene- 
fited during  the  year  to  the  extent  of  alx>ut  ;C335,000.  Thw 
sum,  though  not  cxcensive  in  proportion  to  the  population,  ma/ 
yet  appear  large  in  view  of  the  general  wealth  of  the  Colony, 
which  should  preclude  the  neoessity  of  bo  many  seeking  assistance  ; 
for  the  present  there  is  no  risk  that  the  charitable  iiiKtitutions  will 
encourage  the  growth  of  tlie  pauper  element,  and  that  free  quarters 
and  free  food  will  be  made  so  accestsible  that  those  who  are  dis- 
inclined to  work  will  bo  tempted  to  live  at  the  public  expense. 

It  will  liavc  been  gathered  from  the  foregoing  pages  that  in  its  uaicriftiuHi 
anxiety  to  foster  material  progre-ss,  the  8tate  has  not  overlooked  procNw. 
the  care  of  those  whom  old  age  or  misfortune  has  alllicted, 
DOT  has  that  psychical  progress  been  neglected  without  which 
material  advancement  would  be  incomplete.  The  solicitude 
manifeKted  for  the  spread  of  education  and  enlighten m en t,  and 
the  impartial  toleration  meted  out  to  all  forms  of  belief,  lenvo 
nothing  in  these  respecia  to  be  desired. 

The  intellectual   progress  of   the   people  has  Iwen  even  more  intellcriiml 
rapid  than  their  material  advancement     Nor  has  this  progress 
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been  confined  to  those  Bcien<»8  which  are  necessary  for  mal 
prosperity.  The  State,  conscious  of  the  ralae  of  literatni 
BofteniDg  the  minds  and  manners  of  the  people,  encoonges 
great  liberality  the  establishment  of  libraries  and  reading-n 
In  spite  of  their  busy  lives,  the  colonists  of  M^ew  South  Wales 
done  something  towards  inoreasing  the  general  wealth  of 
English  literature,  and  with  less  stirring  times — inevitable  t 
building-up  of  a  nation — and  the  existence  of  a  leisured  dasi 
fruits  of  the  care  now  lavished  upon  intellectual  culture  wi 
foand  in  literature  worthy  of  Australia. 

More  truly  can  it  be  said  of  the  Australians  than  of  any  c 
people  that  their  destiny  is  in  their  own  hands.  Their  count 
most  happily  situated.  Unlike  most  other  lands  it  stand 
danger  from  no  enemies  upon  its  border,  nor  is  it  possible  thi 
Government  should  ever  engage  in  a  struggle  to  subvert 
liberties  of  its  people.  Ite  colonization  in  these  latter  days  an 
a  future  free  from  old  world  strifes  and  traditional  hatreds, 
thus,  happy  in  its  situation  and  most  fortunate  in  its  wealt 
may  await  its  future  in  calm  confidence. 


A.  A.  (.'ninpany'R  Coal  Manopqly,  M 
Abcrcrotnlfiu  Kivcr,  .12 
Abolilitn)  of  Truinportation.  27 
Abori^nM,  7^1 -4 
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Accidents,  KW 
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IB  Copper -nunca,  89 
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on  RailwayB,  376-9 

on  Tnimways,  3H0 
Accommodation  in  HrMpitals.  854 

in  Prisons,  204 
AoouucbomcuiU  iu  Beucvolenl  ABvltun, 

806- 
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LibrAry— Free  Pnblic,  574             ^^B 

^^^^^^H                  Occupation  Licoiiaus,  503 

l^gt  of  Maiutcnaoce,  577         ^^H 

^^^^^^^^                 Honiestoiid  Lonses,  903 

Lending  Branch,  576                ^^M 

^^^^^^^b                So  mil  LcASCs,  504 

XunilK-r  of  Resden  at,  570      ^^M 

^^^^^^^P             Letuiug  of  Soow,  .'j04 

Ktiferenco,  574                                ^^B 

^^^^^^^F             Leasing  of  Iiiforior,  ddi 

Libraricd— Muuici]al.  577             ^^B 

^^^^^^V                Leiwiitff  for  Artc«i&u  Wella^  504 
^^^^^^H                  Ananal  Leases  of,  505 

Licenses,  5111                                  ^^B 

ReiTRnne  frnm,  !Ht2                    ^^H 

^^^^^H                Auctiun  8nle«,  SOS 

LicciiBod  I'liblic  Vehicles,  3Sl      ^^B 

^^^^^^1                 oa  (fOldlieldB,  505 

Public- lioosea.  593                      ^^B 

^^^^^^P                   SfKcial  vSaicB  of,  &0i'> 

Licensing  Act  Amcn<le«),  6fK!         ^^B 

^^^^^^^^                 SvIfciiouH,  Nunilicr  of,  .XM 

Xnivns  an  (irowing  Crujw,  GM        ^^B 

^^^^^^^^^H^                          ilu':  U'  <ltit<;,  ^06 

on  Wool,  003                              ^H 

^^^^^^^^^B          Number  of                     507 

I^eutcnant-Cioveroor,  31S             ^^B 

^^^^^^^^^H          Total  AlicDAtinn        .*>00 

Life  Ajssurance,  1)70-2                   ^^B 

^^^^^F                BoMers,  Clnsscs  of,  rA2 

Average  Duration  of,  S41        ^^B 

^^^^^^M                Artiaa  undor  Leases,  907 

ExiieotatioD  of,  »3U                    ^H 
Light  Haitwiiy  Lines,  355              ^^B 

Litni'Atotie.  02                                   ^^H 

^^^^^^B                  StitM]i\-iBioa  of  Alienated,  536 

^^^^^^H            Lang,  Ruv.  Dr.,  introduces  Mecluinics,  21 

^^^^^^H            I„-iwti,  flow  Ptitictol,  HI4 

Liniibt  and  Area  of  C<dony,  34     ^^B 

^^^^^^H            1^ 

Limonitv,  X'.t,  UO                               ^^B 

^^^^^^1            Largo  llonk  Deposits,  G4S 
^^^^^^1                 Number  Minute  Men,  702 

Liquors,  741                                       ^^B 

Conauiniition  of,  73S-743         ^^B 

^^^^^H          T<arceny,  '2S'i 

Linueaii  Society,  .'>7I                      ^^| 

^^^^^^m            l^ii^'liingdarkiUF,  134 

Uverj^KKd  Plains,  22                        ^^H 

^^^^^^1           Law 

Kiinges,  37                                ^^B 

^^^^^^1           Lawson  crouua  Blue  Mounfalns,  18,  337 

Live  Stock— Trade  in.  180           ^H 

^^^^H            Ltad  Ore  Exported.  63 

in  Australoaia,  2til3~7               ^^B 

^^^^^^1            LeascH,  Areas  under  various,  507 

.Mortgagc-a  on,  66i                    ^^B 

^^^^H                    Mining,  60*2 

Live  St4H.'U  in  Anatralania,  204     ^^B 

^^^^^B                                      4011,  r>oi 

Loan  KxMnditnrv,  620                 ^^B 
Loans,  614                                         ^^B 

^^^^^^H                  nomcstead,  503 

^^^^H                 Pastoral,  502 

City  of  Sydney,  419                 ^H 

^^^^H                 i^crub,  504 

First  issue  of,  014                     ^^1 

^^^^H                 Suow,  504 

Floated  at  3^  per  cent..  024           J 
Floated  since  1851.  t>l4-5         ^J 

^^^^^M                  to  protect  Wells,  234 

^^^^^1                            The. 

Kkpendetl  im  Sprvicea,  018      ^^M 

^^^^^^r             Legislative  AMe.inbly,  328 

Iinporta  and  Exports,  02U        ^^^ 

^B                                  ProiKisei).  31 

■                                QaaJificatioD  of  Meinbcn.  329 

Miinkipal,  4IS                                    ] 

PurfMsea  for  whieh  raised,  617      J 

H                                    Uisqualiticatiuu  uf  Membors,  329 

Kec-cnt  AustrBltan,  023-^        ^^H 

H                           Legislative  Couiicit,  327 

.Selling  price  no  trst  of  crodilj^^B 

■                                 Instituted,  m 

ficneral  Account,  017              ^^^ 

H                                    Increased,  23 

KxjMtnditnre,  and  Debt,  620^  OSl   1 

H                              Constitution  of,  327 

Charges  on.  62S                       ^J 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^fySm^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M 

Liians  Expended  cm  Pnlrlio  VVorki^  6*29 

Manufitctorics  nf  Raw  Material,  090           ^^^^H 

Loc:t.l  Hoards— Ediica  lion,  543 

Works.  0U2                                          ^^^H 

r^nd  Bo&rdfl,  497 

Amount  Invested  in.  692                          ^^^^H 

lliB«i«e«,  828 

Average  Value  of.  (>1^3                               ^^^^H 
ClaaaUicatiun  of.  693-0                              ^^^H 

Uovemmenl,  407 

Option.  4'2I 

Number  of  Hnndi  in,  6d7                          ^^^^^| 

I'utilie  Works,  Cost  of,  428 

Manufaeturea,  I'rogress  of,  6^                   ^^^^H 

1^iii;-W"o1I(h1  Sheep,  241 
Ix>rd  Howis  Inland,  •'iO 

of,  0!(7-d                                      ^^^H 

Woolluii,  CHS                                          ^^^M 

T^ittury — Rook  of  AuHtmlin,  24 
Low  of  Sheep  from  Dronght.  234 

Mill^,  Wrxdien,  093                                      ^^^| 

^^^B 

of  Cnttle  from  Dronght,  254 

^^^1 

Luocrnc,  444,  476 

Manminlia,                                                     ^^^^H 

Muiiganeae,  92                                                   ^^^^^| 

Manning  Uiver,  42                                           ^^^^H 

Matulni^hter,  301                                        ^^^^| 

Macartlmr,  John,  14 

Maoris.  783                                                    ^^^B 

Arrested,  15 

Marbleii,                                                              ^^^H 

Introduce*  Merino  Sheep,  231 

Marco                                                                   ^^^^H 

MaodoiuJd  Uivor.  41 

Marketfl  for  Horses,  202                                   ^^^H 

Mnohiimry  in  Colony,  ^'nlao  of,  722 

Marriage  1;y  Cler^  ami  Registrars,  794           ^^| 
IlirUirato  per,  i99                                             ^^1 

tiidiislrieji  eniplnyin{{,  723 

Mack<>rel,  138 

of  Divoruud  Ferwnui,  798                           ^^^H 

Macluay  Uivcr,  41 

nf  Ulitenilw.  794                                      ^^H 

M.ic<|iiariu,  Luke,  47 
<t<i»cnior,  17 

Regifltem  aigne*!  with  markf,  793,  704         ^^H 

Morriage-mte  Declining,  7Ktt                                ^^H 

Low  in  New  Zeahiud^  790                        ^^^^M 

I'urt,  4« 

River,  54 

of  Ansirolaaia,  701                                     ^^^^H 

M>gittrBtci»' ConrUi — Committob,  271 

I>Gr  Thmimnd,  788,  7B9                             ^^^^| 

iSuiiiiuary  Couvictiooa  by,  27'<! 

Marriagee,  7B8                                                  ^^^H 

Mft^iietitt!,  80 

Mnil  Stwainers  t«l  Anicricii.  SSti 
Ui  Kiiropc,  :iHtl 

by  each  Denomination,  703-7                 ^^^^H 
chiefly  by  Clergy.  794                             ^^^^| 
Diasolved,  79S                                             ^^^H 

French  and  I  iennan,  .liC 

Factwv  inOneucing,  790                            ^^^^^H 

Service,  Improved  <.>oe*n,  386 

1890,  700                                                      ^^^H 

Steaiuor,  Kiret.  3Wi 

Klirrip(>.  ~HH                                                     ^^^^H 

Kontes,  Occad.  386.  367 

in  New  ^^otiCh  Watc;*.  788                        ^^^H 

Main  RiiajlR,  33.S 

in  United,  Kingdum.  7K}                         ^^^^H 

Mfuntunaniw  of  Houds,  339 

Kfgislfml,  705,  707                                  ^^^^H 

Maitt,  464-8 

Maniu[ji.iW,  131                                                 ^^^^^H 

Area  ondor,  467 

Miirtiai  Iaw,  302                                        ^^^M 

Averago  Yield,  465-7 

M»rv(?lU>u<i  itrop-eisis  of  Ktlucutiou,  543               ^^H 
Matniriunial  CuiiM's  Act.  708                                 ^^M 

for  Green  Foot!,  4«S 

in  Tuniut  District,  463 

Material  and  Intel  led  ittj  progre)>K,  HGl)              ^^M 

1 fai  Varioiw  liiRtrtcto,  406 

Meat — Arcmgu    AiuitralAsitui    con»ump>            ^^| 

^^K  Litr);ti  IVo<lu<:tiuu  of,  on  Cout,  46S 

tion,                                                                    ^H 

^■P  Trice  of,  730 

Canning  introduce^I,  24                                      ^^M 

"        Vrinoipal  Centres  of,  464 

Melbourne— ropuktionand  Progrciw, 770           ^^M 

PiXKluutiou  l(i8tril«iU)d,  404 

Merohiuidise — how  valued,  6,13                              ^^M 

^Iuk-«  nud  FvnuUvtf^I'roportiiin  of,  787 
Sigiiiiig  with  Marlu,  iM 

Mercury,  03                                                              ^H 

Merino  Sheep— ClosiiOetl,  240                         ,^^^^| 

Kni|duye<l   in   Prodaclivu  Wnrki, 

Introilticcd,  14,                                             j^^^H 

697 

Nut  Buiteil  to  Sealkoanl,  233                      ^^^^| 

Convicted  more  than  once,  208, 209 

Number  of.  240                                        ^^^H 

Mall-  I'oj.uliition.  Kxceaa  of.  7S7 

Meaozoie  PormAtion.  63                                 ^^^^H 

Ma]iufaL't<iri<.'s,  Fviiinlu  Kmpluvcd,  fI97 

MeaaaccriRH  M»ritimi-«,  387                             ^^^^^| 
Metallic  Mincniis,  7U                                        ^^^^H 

„            Hauds,  Fuwur,  and  PlouC  of,  693-6 
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INDJUX, 


Motamorpbic  Formation,  66 
M  eteor'-'logy,  r>!l 
Mi>tlu>ilii(iH,  Primitive,  ^83 

Wcaluyau,  Z&'S 
M«ftrfimili§ — AreA  of,  7"3 

Hi>l<litigi  MiJAcent  to.  512 
Motropolitaa    L>iitthi:t«~Cu)tt ration  in, 

MuDici[Mil  PoputatiDn,  774 

Tramways,  389 

Watcr-ratca,  410 
Mien,  111 
Millet,  476 
Military  Forces,  396 
Milk  Supply.  'Hm 
Mills  fnr  jjriiitljng  Orttin,  707,  706 
Mill-|K)wer,  722 
Mineral  Licenws.  77 
Minerals— Metallic,  70 

Fnxlaced  in  tli«  Colony,  69 

Quantity  ami  Value  obtained,  60 
Mines  ami  Minerals,  67 

KmptoytneDt  in,  69 
Uiiitng — Extent  of  enterpriM,  77 

Leues.  602 

Modem  System  of,  08 
Miners— iSulnnuritiv,  30? 

Numlier  of,  69 
Minirttftr  «if  Public  Inntruution,  542 
Ministers—  (jaliinet,  A]j[ioiiitiii6nt  of,  33S 

Dieniissjil  of,  32*J 

K<r»t>oQ<iiblo  to  i'arliartient,  323 
Minor  Crops,  476 
Mint— SyiliiBy,  6*1 
Miscellaneous  Ser\HpfS,  COS 
M  tMlenit^anantA — Pt^inal*?,  302 
Mitcboll.  Sir  Thomas,  -^i 
M<>ania-I>ciiili<)uin  Itikilway,  346,  369 
Money  in  Bonks  nn  IK- pi  wit, '6-19 

Unlet  Uuaiiieaa,  392,  607 
Monopoly  of  A.  A.  Company,  95 
MontagiiB  lalani),  AO 
More  ton  Bay  l>iiicovorod,  5 

Sor\-eye<l,  19 
Mortality— Infantile,  SI? 

ill  uacli  Col'juy,  f*23 

in  New  Houth  WuleH.  820 

of  Hales  and  Females,  813 

Rate  of,  812 
Mortgages  diachargcd,  669,  666 

on  Land.  666 

on  hive  Sun^k.  663 
Moniya  Rlrer,  45 
MouutAiii  Atih,  US 

Scenery,  38 

Tableland,  36 
Mulluts,  136 


Municipal  Awwuuonent,  407 

Eloctionv,  -I'ij 

Elector*— Numlwr  of.  436 

Librarita,  677 

Loans,  416 

IndebtodncflB,  419 

Revenue,  415 

Works.  421 

liiUe^*.  409 
Manicipalitica  Act,  400 

AB»eU  of,  420 

Capital  Value  of.  411-14 

Countr>%  413 

Kndciwnicnt  of,  410.  416 

Kxix'uditure  of.  416.  417 

Kxtcimidii  of,  407,  427 

Knmlier  of,  40S 

I'opulAtion  of,  425 

Powcra  of.  4(19 

Privileges  of,  409 

Ratable  Troperty  in,  411-14 

Revenue  of,  416 

Street:?  nnd  HmtdR  in,  421 
Monler-'C-onvictioua  for,  301 
Murray  River,  50 

Cod, 139 

Discovered^  19 
Morray  and  Dftrling  River  Trade.1 
MomimbMg—  IMitriot.  wheat  in,  4A0 
Marrnmbidgw  River,  51  ■ 

Discovered,  19 
Mnseum.  Auftralinn,  573 

Tei'hnulogioal,  578 
Hatiiiy  of  liitr  Bounty,  14 
Myall  lAlte,  49 

kivei,  42 


Narabuccrt  River,  41 

Nanioi  River.  54 

Nannigni,  137 

Natiuual  Au«rrnlaaian  CouTWit 

National  Art  (jallery.  57o 

Ptirk,  42» 
Katurulituition,  776 
Native  AtiitnaU,  Destruction  of,  133 
Native  Cats,  l.'ffi 
NavRl  Artillery  Vnlnnteera,  400 
Navnl  Rrignde,  399 

Forces  399 

Sutinn  in  Port  Jackson.  403 
Nece«sity  for  Hospitals,  854 

fur  TtMrluiii-al  KduL-aLiou,  668 
Neglect  of  S«  ine  linwding,  2l6>_ 
Kepean  River,  44 

Water  Supply,  421 


^^^^B                                  -f-j'  •* 

^^^^^^^H 

Net  Annua]  In<a«ue  ol  Popalfttion,  702 

Oats  T)npnrt4>d  fmm  Ntsw  Z«ulsnd,  472               ^^H 

Railway  Revcnne,  fi04 

PrincijMl  centres  of,  4(19                            ^^^^H 

NewcMtlt,  Purt  i>(,  ir>U 

Yiclii  lu  Aiuitrala«ta,  4t{9,  47U                  ^^^^H 

New  Caledonia.  Tra«)e  witfa,  308 

Yiuld  in  other  Cuuntncs,  471                      ^^^^H 

New  ScMith  Wales,   Annual  Increaaa  of 

Oaten  Hav— duniuiiL  fur,  472                            ^^^^H 

Popa]ation,  76*i 

Oath  of  AUegiauce,  XiG                                    ^^^H 

as  a  ^tonil  Country,  442 

O'Brien,   Mr,   introduces  boiling  dowD^      ^^^^| 

as  Sheep  Country,  •£i't 

^M 

and  Victoria  C'«mpttrt«l,  7tW 

Observatory,  Sydnov.  572                             ^^^^H 

(.•«rp»,  Vi 

Occupation  Act  uf  Ihtil,  4%                        ^^^M 

NumlMO-  of  Sheeij  in,  233,  230 
Populalioo  of,  761 

Licenses,  Lan<l,  503                                 ^^^^H 

Ocean  Mail  c-^ervicu,  385                                  ^^^^^| 

SniUJ  for  .Sheep,  230 

Improved,  '.{SA                                            ^^^H 

Wheat  Yield  Compared,  447 

IloDted,  3S(J.  3M7                                            ^^M 

Wmoi  at  Ik>rd<<AU]c,  am 

Offenoes-Claasification  of,  295^  301,  302            ^H 

\Vt)ol  Kxii<»n*d,  175 

of  I'riAoiiura,  205                                                 ^H 

New  Zcnlaiul,  Ki:[»rUi  to,  90) 

Offenders  Convicted  more  than  once,  208,            ^H 

ImiM^ru  from,  200 

3^>3                                                            ^^H 

Trade  with,  -MO 

Juvenile,  299                                                ^^^H 

Nobility,  Ueroilitary,  PropOfted,  31 
Nominal  utiil  Autual  luteruit,  023 

Offices  of  Prolit,  ;i29                                         ^^^H 

Omnibus  Traffic,  380                                        ^^H 

Ralva  o[  Litercjtt,  023 

Orora  Uiver,                                                        ^^^^^| 

Non-nieUiUic  MiutraU,  94 

Orange  <>rowiujj,  History  of,  487                  ^^^^H 

North  C<«v»t  Cultivation,  437 

Oniiiges,  4^7                                                       ^^^^^| 

H'jldiutcn,  .jIU 

Area  and  Yield  nf,  4S8                              ^^^^1 

North -w«t«lfni  Iloldinga,  fi32 
Northciii  ]>istrit;t  Coal-mioea,  98 

Orohanls  and  dardcns,  488                            ^^^^H 

Nnmbor  of,  am                                          ^^^H 

Itailwuy  Syntem,  349 

Orders  in  Council,  4%                                            ^^| 

I'Attlelnuil  CuUtvalinn,  439 

Onlinsry  Municiital  Rates,  409                             ^^M 

Tahlulainl  Holrltngp*.  52f! 

Orient  Steam  Navigation  C«m]iaay,  387       ^^^^H 

NoieM  nriil  Bills  in  Circulation,  053-4 

OpoHSums,  13)                                                     ^^^^H 

Circulation  tif  fianks,  (1A3 

Out-<loor  K«lief,  857                                          ^^^H 

Noxious  Animala,  2t(if 

Overland  'i'radc.  1S3                                         ^^^H 

XuggL-tM,  Kumiirknhle,  71 

with  IJucvnaland ,  1A5                                 ^^^^^| 

Namber  of  Birlha  in  cnch  Cnltiny,  800 

with  Victoria,  192                                       ^^^H 

of  Cattle  in  Auatmlia,  '2^ 

Oxluy,  .Surveyor-iieueral,  19;  S3                    ^^^^| 

of  Children  of  School  Ago,  546 

Oyster  Culture,  140                                           ^^^H 

of  Municipalities,  40>S 

Oysters,  IM                                                       ^^^H 

of  I'enous  Convicl«d,  2t)8 

^^^^H 

of  Penons  entitled  to  Vote,  332 

^^^^H 

of  KaiNay  1-jnpIoycca,  3tiS 

^^^^H 

of  Schools,  547 

PaljKaoic  Formation,  61                                  ^^^^| 

of  Sheep  in  ««oh  Colony,  236.  2M 

P.  and  0.  Com|>any,  Hm                                     ^^^H 

of  Shoep  Shoro,  244 

Paddocked  and  .Sht^phvixled  8beep,  242          ^^^| 

of  Surine,  263 

Paminaron  Lake,  55                                                  ^^H 

of  Teachcn,  550 

Panama  Mail  Line,  396                                    ^^^^M 

Nonery— .State,  1'2S 

Parasitic  Oiaoasea,  828                                     ^^^H 

Nymagoe  Copper  Mines,  83 

Parkas,  8ir  Henry.  31                                   ^^^1 

Parks  and  R«or«alion  RMervea,  428           ^^^^| 

PariiaroeDtary  Electfona,  33U                        ^^^H 

Voters,  328                                                ^^^H 

0*U,  4ftS,  473 

Parlianiuiit — Cnnuot  puoifth  for  Coo*             ^^^^| 

AreaHud  YieH,  469 

lampl.  325                                                 ^^^H 

Area  grown  for  Hay,  472-3 

DiBSolulioti  of,  310                                       ^^^H 

^^_^  iw  a  fattening  Food,  471 

Duration  of.  331                                            ^^^^| 

^BCaltivatcU  for  Grain,  409 

Meeting  of  Fint.  330                                  ^^^H 

^■gl^teil  for  Hay,  472-3 

May  suntmoji  Witnassos,  325                   ^^^^| 

^^^1                                                                  JXDEX.                 ^^^^^^^^B 

^^^^^H           rarliuT)t:iit~row(?ri(  of,  32o 

Police — Numl)cr  of,  273                 ^^| 

^^^^^H                 Sum  mull  ill  >;  uf,  31V 

Fupulatiou,  T^D                                 ^^1 

^^^^^H                 TriiMiiiuil,  C^IU 

Abonjfitial,  7M],7S2                     ^H 

^^^^^^f           Pariio  Kivcr,  54 

Acc-iilentH  i»cr  100.000  of,  fl9^^H 

^                         PantxnuiUa  Oran^^riei,  Sll 

Annual  Iiict'eAMe  of,  7fl2      ^^^^^| 

B                          Pncsengcr  Jourueys,  Railwayn,  363 

Hirthplaren  of,  7H7                ^^^^H 

■                                Tnlfte,  362 

Birth  mto  of.  900^^903          ^^^H 

H                              PasKugurs  carried,  362 

Centralization  of.  7tfS         ^^^^H 

^^^^_^         Putonl  Leasei),  503 

Cliineoe,  776                          ^^^^f 

^^^^^^H                OccujntioD, 

City,  SutMii-be,  aud  Countr}'.  T^^H 

^^^^^^1                Projierty — Value  rif,  S&l 

Coiu])ari>d  with  America,  709    ^^H 

^^^^^^H                 Row4iirco«  in  t«rmt«  iiT  Sheep,  287 

Compared  with  Railways,  345  ^^| 
Death-rate  of,  810                      ^H 

^^^^^H           Patents  and  KeKist  rat  loan,  725 

^^^^^           i'fttciit  .Slipii,  158 

-     Deaths,  810^  S:tU                         ^H 

^^^H[                 PntcM-voti  Ili^xT,  4n 

fjrowtb  of,  7';2                          ^H 

^^^^^^H            Ptiyinuiit  of  Mmiibere,  330 

lucroLBe  of.  7<i2                            ^^| 

^^^^^H            PiiyiiiHiit  im  ai-c-riunt  uF  State  Aid,  S79 

fiicronAe  nf  in  C^tiex,  "fiO              ^^| 

^^^^^^H                                  SrVft 

Insane  in  proportion  to,  843  ^^^ 
Marria^'o  Rate  of,  788.  798                 1 

^^^^^H          Pauper  pAtients — Vote  for,  896 

^^^^1 

Most  (Icnse  along  Sckilioard,  775 J 

^^^^^           Periods  of  riitlustrial  Hintor}*.  BT6-6S9 

\attvc  Born,  7(>7,  708                 ^H 

^^^H                 Pcniiaiicnt  ArtilkTV,  '-V^W 

of  AuHtraliLiia.  760,  7U3              ^^| 

^^^H                       SuIiMiikriiie  Miotrrw,  '.VXt 

of  Autitrala^iari  CitieK,  771        ^^^| 

^^^H                  PermitH  tn  Ktrip  IWk,  130 

of  AuMlrahn  mut  AustrTUaHiii,  ?^^| 

^^^^^           Pcraoiuit  PropL-rty,  (>:T3 

of  Country-  MuDi>.'ipulitteJ(,  77A  ^^| 

^^^^^H           Poraonsnpprfticiidori.Kirth-ptaccsof,  277 

of  Melltfiume,  770                        ^^| 

^^^^^^B                (.!oi)viot«<l,  ntiinl)«r  of,  2]K) 

of  N'cw  ^>Onth  Wales,  761           ^H 

^^^^^^H              (*oiivtL'tr<l  turitc  than  once,  298-904 

of  Subnrhfl  of  Sydney,  774      ^^^| 

^^^^H                Eiluci<ti-iii  iif.  280 
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